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INTRODUCTORY  SUMMARY 


Syirohony  orchestra  concerts/  planned  and  presented  e^^ressly 
for  students  long  have  been  an  accepted  part  of  the  musical  and 
educational  scene  in  the  United  States.  The  earliest  such  concert 
for  which  documentation  could  be  found  in  this  Study  took  place 
in  1858. 

At  the  present  time,  hundreds  of  symphony  orchestras  in  the 
United  States  play  literally  thousands  of  youth  concerts  each 
year  for  millions  of  young  listeners  in  large  and  small  cities. 

The  cultural  and  educational  philosophies/  programming  policies 
and  teaching  practices  that  govern  and  surround  the  studeiit.con- 
cer  s are  nyriad.  within  the  education  profession  and  perform" 
ing  arts  circles  there  is  an  assun^tion  fairly  generally  held/ 
that  opportunities  for  students  to  hecu:  concerts  presented  by 
synphony  orchestras  and  related  ensembles  form  a valuable  part 
of  a well  rounded  basic  education i There  also  is  a feeling  that 
young  people  need  such  eJsperiences  in  order  to  prepare  tiiem  to 
assume  their  proper  share  of  cultiaral  responsibilities  as  adults. 

Some  concert  presentations  were  believed  to  have  ptoduced 
the  desired  results.  It  is  alleged  that  others  have  resulted  in 
experiences  that  were  practically  valueless  either  as  educa- 
tional projects  or  as  musical  or  cultural  espferiences.  Why  this 
is  SO/  what  factors  predispose  toward  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  concert  projects  has  not  been  fully  understood. 

In  spite  of  the  scqpe  of  youth  concert  operations,  the 
millions  of  children  involved,  the  time,  effort  sjid  money 
invested— the  underlying  philosophies  of  youth  concerts,  the 
practices  involved  in  their  presen tcition  and  incorporation  into 
music  education  curriculums  had  not  been  subjected  to  comprehen- 
sive analysis  prior  to  this  study. 

As  described  in  the  Study  faction  concerned  with  review  of 
the  literature  on  youth  concerts  (page  616) , the  American  Synphony 
Orchestra  League  has  undertaken  periodic  statistical  surveys  of 
youth  concert  operations  for  benefit  of  its  iceniber  groins.  A few 
individuals  have  studied  youth  concert  operations  in  a given 
city  or  region.  None  of  the  earlier  studies,  however,  undertook 
to  make  analyses  in  depth  of  the  details  of  operations  or  of  the 
significance  of  youth  concerts  as  educational  experiences  for 
young  people. 

It  Aij'cis - determined,  therefore,  that  there  was  need  on  the 
part  of  education  and  syrtphony  orchestras  for  a conprehensive 
examination  of  youth  concerts. 
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Objectives 


The  following  objectives  were  established  for  this  study: 

1,  To  examine  the  purposes  for  which  youth  concerts  are 
presented 

2,  To  examine  in  detail  all  facets  of  the  admxnistrationr 
production  and  financing  of  youth  concerts 

3,  To  analyze  the  program  content  of  youth  concerts 

4,  To  analyze  the  relationship  of  youth  concerts  to  the 
public  school  music  curriculum 

5,  To  try  to  ascertain  from  these  studies: 

a.  The  factors  that  eire  significant  in  the  establish- 
ment and  development  of  youth  concerts 

b.  The  practices  tiiat  result  in  youth  concerts  being 
effective  as  musical,  cultural  and  educational 
experiences  for  young  students 

c.  The  circumstances  required  to  increase  the  oppor- 
tunities that  can  be  extended  to  young  people  of 
this  nation  to  hear  syir^honic  music. 


Study  Method  Adopted 


At  the  suggestion  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  a broad 
scale  statistical  survey  that  would  attempt  to  gather  data  from 
literally  hvindreds  of  symphony  orchestras  and  public  school  sys- 
tems v/as  discarded  in  favor  of  probing  deeply  into  the  youth 
concert  history,  practices,  experiences  and  conclusions  in  a 
few  communities  selected  as  representative  of  situations  tnat 
would  be  found  in  many  communities • 


Twenty  cities  were  chosen  for  the  field-studies-in-depth, 
the  choices  being  influenced  by: 

- - size  of  citV/ 

- - geographical  location/ 

extent  and  nature  of  the  symphony  orchestra  operations 

and  of  the  music  education  program  in  the  pxiblic 
schools , 

- - the  known  presence  in  given  cities  of  various  aspects 

of  youth  concert  operations  that  would  permit  study  of 
diverse  techniques  practices  and  circumstances. 

The  Study  personnel  was  balanced  between  the  two  fields  of 
synphony  orchestra  operations  and  music  education.  A project 
director  and  two  research  specialists  from  each  field  were 
engaged. 

Methods  used  in  staff  orientation  and  training^  and  in 
development  of  techniques  for  gathering  and  analyzing  data  are 
described  in  detail  in  the  chapter  on  Methodology  (page  624) . 
Each  field  work  team  consisted  of  a music  education  specialist 
and  an  orchestra  specialist  and/  on  the  average/  spent  two  weeks 
in  each  of  the  cities  included  in  the  Study. 


Results  of  the  Study 

with  reference  to  the  20  Study  cities,  the  following  results 
have  been  obtained: 

- - Youth  concert  history,  operations  and  financing  have  been 
documented  in  detail. 

Opinions  and  attitudes  toward  youth  concerts  have  been 

gathered  and  recorded  from  music  educators,  general 
classroom  teachers,  and  general  education  administrators 
and  supervisory  personnel. 
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Attitudes  of  teaching  personnel  toward  yoijth  concerts  have 
been  analyzed  in  relation  to  teachers'  training  in  music / 
and  to  their  own  musical  participation  history. 

Techniques  en5>loyed  in  preparing  students  for  youth  concerts 
have  been  documented. 

Materials  used  in  concert  preparation  of  students  have  been 
gathered,  inventoried  and  analy25ed. 

Student  opinions  and  evaluations  of  youth  concerts  have  been 
gathered  in  a few  cities. 

Programming  policies  and  production  procedures  as  related 
to  the  reactions  of  culturally  deprived  students  have  been 
examined  to  limited  degree. 

Artisti.c  and  cultural  philosophies  of  symphony  orchestra 
conductors  have  been  related  to  their  youth  concert  pro- 
gramming policies. 

The  role  of  symphony  orchestra  organizations  in  the  formal 
education  activities  in  conjunction  with  youth  concerts 
has  been  examined. 

The  place  of  small  ensemble  performances  and  opera  per- 
formances in  the  total  youth  concert  structure  has  been 
examined  to  some  degree. 

Socio-economic  factors  have  been  studied  in  relation  to 
youth  concert  developments. 

The  scope  of  the  need  for  youth  concerts  as  related  to 
their  availability  has  been  definied. 


Highlights  of  the  Findings 


with  reference  to  the  20  Study  cities / the  following 
emerge  as  highlights  in  the  findings; 


Importance  of  Youth  Conceirts 

Youtii  concerts  are  held  to  be  an  extremely  in^ortant  part 

of  the  civic,  educational,  and  cultural  responsibilities 
of  symphony  orchestras  in  the  opinions  of  synphony 
orchestra  boards  of  directors,  conductors,  managers, 
musicians,  and  members  of  symphony  women *s  association. 

- - In  the  opinions  of  members  of  boards  of  education,  school 
administrators  and  teachers,  youth  concerts  are  generally 
held  to  be  vital  in  the  total  education  of  young  people. 


Factors  in  Development  of  Youth  Concerts 

- - The  initiation,  continuation  and  expansion  of  youth  con~ 

certs  in  most  of  the  cities  studied  has  come  about  as 
the  result  of  the  work  of  symphony  orchestras  and  their 
auxiliary  units. 

- - The  quality  of  leadership  given  by  orchestras  and  schools 

to  youth  concert  development  appears  to  be  the  most 
decisive  factor  in  the  emergence  of  broad  scale  projects 
that  have  significant  musical  and  educational  values 
for  students. 


Financing 

Symphony  orchestras  are  assuming  responsibility  for 

approximately  75%  of  the  total  financing  for  youth 
concerts,  and  usually  are  the  motivating  agency  for 
generating  the  remaining  25%  of  the  funding  for  youth 
concerts. 

- - Non-governmental  funds  account  for  approximately  S0% 
of  the  total  financing  of  youth  concerts. 

Less  than  2%  of  the  total  costs  of  youth  concerts  are  met 

through  appropriations  of  city,  county,  and  state  boards 
of  education. 
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Approximately  4%  of  the  total  costs  of  youth  concerts  pre- 
sented in  the  20  cities  in  1966-67  were  met  from  made 

available  under  P.L.  89-10  grants. 


Concerts  as  Educational  Experiences 

- - Educators  generally  agree  that  for  youth,  concerts  to 

qualid^  as  effective  educational  experiences/  students 
should  learn  something  about  the  music  to  be  played  prior 
to  attending  the  concerts. 

- - Close  liaison  and  extensive  joint  work  is  required  between 

orchestras  and  schools  in  order  for  youth  concerts  to  ful- 
fill their  potential  as  effective  educational  experiences 
for  the  students. 

- - The  training  in  music  listening  as  related  to  youth  con- 

certs that  is  given  in  the  public  schools  was  judged  to 
be  "unimaginative*'  and  less  than  satisfactory  in  many 
instances. 

- - The  training  of  the  generalist  teacher  ill  prepares  the 

teacher  to  give  student  instruction  in  the  field  of 
symphonic  literature. 


Attendance 

- - Students  in  grades  4-9  are  involved  in  the  audiences  for 

approximately  75%  of  the  concerts,  and  probably  account 
for  65%  to  70%  of  total  youth  concert  attendance. 

90%  of  the  youth  concerts  are  given  during  school  time. 

- - There  appears  to  be  grave  need  for  presenting  more 

concerts  for  high  school  students. 

- - The  number  of  youth,  concerts  needed  to  give  the  present 

school  population  even  minimal  concert  attendance 
opportunities  greatly  exceeds  the  present  ability  of 
syirphony  orchestras  to  perform  them,  or  of  the 
orchestras  or  the  schools  to  finance  them. 


The  Conductor 


- - The  conductor  *s  musical  knowledge  and  taste  in  choice  of 

music  to  be  picked  and  his  personal  influence  \:5)on  student 
audiences  during  the  concerts  are  vital  factors  in  the 
value  and  success  of  the  concerts. 

- - 30%  of  the  works  performed  on  youth  concerts  were  written 

by  20th  centiUY  composers. 

Despite  the  best  efforts  of  the  conductor ^ when  the  size 

of  the  student  audience  for  a given  concert  goes  much 
beyond  2,000  to  3,000  students,  the  effectiveness  of  the 
concert  as  a musical  and  educational  esqperience  is  said 
to  diminish  markedly. 


Evaluation  of  Results 

Neither  synphony  orchestras  or  the  schools  have  related  their 

specific  goals  for  youth  concerts  to  their  production  and 
teaching  techniques  in  a manner  that  has  peinnittefl  clear  cut 
testing  and  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  techniques. 


Significance  and  Implications  of  the  Findings 

If  symphony  orchestras  and  education  are  to  achieve  their 
avowed  goals  of  making  a significant  inpact  upon  the  total  edu- 
cational, musical,  and  cultural  development  of  students  through 
youth  concert  experiences, 

Ways  must  be  found  to  increase  the  number  of  concerts  pre- 
sented. 

- - Plans  for  supplementing  live  concert  experiences  with  wider 

use  of  educational  radio  and  TV  will  have  to  be  developed. 

- - More  adequate  methods  of  financing  youth  concerts  will  have 

to  be  found. 

- - Attention  will  have  to  be  given  to  more  adequate  training  of 

teachers  (and  especially  the  generalist  teachers)  for  the 
task  of  introducing  students  to  symphonic  music 

- - Research  and  experimentation  will  have  to  be  undertaken  in 

concert  production  procedures  and  in  the  teaching  techniques 
used  in  relation  to  youth  concerts. 

- - Methods  for  evaluating,  the  effectiveness  of  procedures 

followed  in  terms  of  the  educational,  musical  and  cultural 
results  obtai.ned  with  the  students  must  be  developed. 
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HISTORY  AND  PURPOSE  OF  YOUTH  CONCERTS 


Syn^hony  orchestra  concerts  for  youth  are  not  new  either  to 
the  educational  or  orchestral  scene* 

There  is  a vast  bo^  of  e35)eriance  in  presentation  of  concerts 
for  young  people.  Within  only  the  20  cities  included  in  this  Study, 
at  least  5,000  symphony  concerts  for  youth  have  been  presented  dur- 
ing the  last  50-odd  years.  Prior  to  this  Study,  however,  compre- 
hensive data  on  youth  concert  purposes  and  practices  had  not  been 
collected  and  made  available  to  orchestras  and  educators. 

Within  the  20  cities  studied,  the  earliest  symphoi^  concert 
for  young  people  (of  which  there  is  record)  was  presented  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  the  Fourth  of  July  in  1858,  by  the  Philharmonic 
Society  conducted  by  Carl  Earus,  and  consisted  of  music  composed  by 
Mozart,  Auber  and  Rossini  plus  some  polkas.  An  admission  price  of 
25^  was  charged. 

53  years  later  (1911)  the  San  Francisco  Syitphony  played  its 
first  youth  concert.  The  Seattle  Symphony  followed  with  its  first 
student  concert  in  1912. 

Within  these  20  cities,  however,  the  Detroit  Symphony  was  the 
first  orchestra  to  initiate,  in  1914,  regular  and  continuing  youth 
concerts . 

For  all  practical  purposes,  then,  the  Study  covers  the  es^er- 
ience  amassed  by  20  orchestrais  located  in  large  and  small  cities 
in  presentation  of  some  5,000  symphony  concerts  for  young  people 
during  a total  of  546-youth-concert-operation-years. 
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HISTORICAL  SUMMARY  OF  YOUTH  CONCERTS  IN  20  CITIES 


Table  N6.  1 


Year  of  Initiation  by  Orchestra  Year  of  First  Youtli 

the  Resident  Orchestra  Concert  Presentation 

of  a Continuing  Youth  in  the  City  of  Which 

Concert  Project There  is  Record 


1914-15 

Detroit  Symphony,  Mich. 

1916-17 

San  Francisco  Symphony 

1911  - San  Francisco 
Symphony 

1919-20 

Cincinnati  Symphony 

1858  - Philhainnonic 
Society 

1920 

Cleveland  Orchestra 

1924 

Baltimore  Symphony 

1926-27 

Seattle  Symphony 

1912  - Seattle  Sym- 
phony 

1933 

New  Haven  Symphony 

1934 

Pasadena  Symphony 

1926  - Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic 

1935-36 

New  Orleans  Symphony 

1940 *s  (early) 

Pittsburgh  Symphony 

1947-48 

Utah  Symphony,  Salt  Lake 

1948-49 

Chattanooga  Symphony 

1948 

Rhode  Island  Philharmonic, 
Providence 

1950-51 

Florida  West  Coast  Sym- 
phony 

Sarasota  - Bradenton 

1950-51 

Columbus  Symphony, 

1940 *s  - Columbus 

Ohio 

Philharmonic 

1954 

Evansville  Philharmonic 

1954 

Winston-Salem  Symphony 

1940 's  early  - tour- 
ing orchestras 

1958-59 

Hartford  Symphony 

1960-61 

Sacramento  Symphony 

1962-63 

Spokane  Symphony 
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HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT 


In  each  city  studied,  with  the  possible  exceptions  of  Seattle 
and  Winston-Salem,  the  orchestra  organization  took  the  initiative 
in  organizing  and  financing  synphony  concerts  for  young  people.  The 
Seattle  development  is  described  as  a joint  venture  between  the  or- 
chestra ajid  public  schools-  and  the  Winston-Salem  director  of  music 
education  served  with  the  orchestra's  conductor  and  manager  in  plan- 
ning the  first,  ycutli  concert  presented  by  the  Winston-Salem  Symphony. 

In  several  cities  the  director  of  public  school  music  education 
or  the  stperintendent  of  schools  was  a member  of  the  orchestra's 
board  of  directors  at  the  time  youth  concerts  were  started  and  it 
is  impossible  to  assess  the  role  these  educators  may  have  played  in 
encouraging  the  orchestra  association  to  present  youth  concerts. 

Conductors  provided  the  leadership  for  establishment  of  youth 
concerts  in  at  least  13  of  the  20  cities  with  equal  credit  given 
to  the  orchestra  managers  in  3 of  those  cities.  Symphony  women's 
associations  apparently  were  the  diief  instigators  of  youth  con- 
certs in  3 cities.  The  Juriior  League  emerges  as  the  prime  motivat- 
ing agency  in  2 cities. 


PATTERN  OF  DEVELOPMENT 

With  rare  exceptions  youth  concerts  in  each  city,  regardless 
of  the  date  initiated,  go  through  a similar  pattern  of  development. 
^Sie  rate  at  which  the  different  stages  of  idiis  development  take 
place  varies  markedly  from  city  to  city. 

At  the  outset,  each  orchestra  seems  to  have  relatively  simple 
concepts  of  youth  concerts,  focused  the  bcisic  premise  that 

the  orchestra  has  an  obligation  to  play  syitphony  concerts  planned 
especially  for  the  pleasure  and  cultural  development  of  young  peo- 
ple of  the  area. 

The  concert  is  announced,  tickets  usually  are  sold,  and  sup- 
plementary funds  garnered  from  some  source;  the  conductor  and 
orchestra  prepare  and  present  the  program  according  to  the  conduc- 
tor's musical  taste  and  experience;  the  children  attend  and  the 
original  goal  is  generally  met  to  the  satisfaction  of  almost  every- 
one involved.  This  format  may  continue  for  several  concerts  or  for 
several  years. 

Ultimately,  however,  there  seems  to  come  to  almost  every  or- 
chestra the  urge  and  a felt  obligation  to  widen  its  community  ser- 
vices by  making  more  concerts  available  to  more  children.  This 
leads  either  to  greatly  increased  promotional  efforts,  and,  perhaps. 
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changed  programiaing  concepts,  or  to  presentation  of  concerts  dur- 
ing in-school  time  with  involvement  of  the  orchestra  in  unfamiliar 
areas  of  foinnal  elementary  and  secondary  education  techniques  and 
principles . 


PURPOSES  FOR  WHICH  ORCHESTPAS  PRESENT  YOUTH  CONCERTS 

With  the  exception  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  no  orchestra 
(included  in  this  Study)  had  established  and  clearly  articulated 
the  specific  purposes  for  which  it  is  presenting  youth  concerts. 
Neither  had  the  orchestras  related  their  choices  of  concert  for-., 
mats  and  programming  policies  to  specific  goals  to  be  achieved 
with  the  specific  audiences  for  which  concerts  were  designed. 

When  asked  to  state  the  reasons  v/hy  their  orchestras  are  pre- 
senting youth  concerts,  orchestra  board  members,  conductors  and 
managers  usually  responded  with  general  statements  concerning: 

1.  The  obligation  of  the  orchestra  to  provide  fine  music 
for  the  youth  in  its  community; 

2.  The  value  of  developing  in  youth  an  awareness  of  fine 
music  and  cultural  experiences; 

3.  The  need  to  do  all  possible  to  develop  among  young 
people  those  who  will  become  concert-goers  and  who 
will  assume  cultural  leadership  for  the  community 
in  the  future; 

4.  The  need  to  provide  children  with  the  spiritual 
values  inherent  in  listening  to  great  music. 

The  Cleveland  Orchestra,  however,  adopted  a specific  goal  and 
plan  for  youth  concerts  some  30  years  ago  - largely  as  the  result 
of  the  initiative  of  Miss  Lillian  Baldwin  who  at  that  time  was  an 
enplpyee  of  the  Cleveland  public  school  system.  The  plan  has 
given  continuity  and  direction  to  Cleveland  Orchestra  youth  con- 
certs throughout  these  many  years  although  various  aspects  of 
implementing  the  plan  have  undergone  change. 

The  basic  purposes  of  youth  concerts  in  Cleveland  were  clearly 
set  forth  by  Miss  Baldwin  to  be  those  of: 

1.  Providing  for  children  as  nearly  as  possible  a normal 
syn^hony  concert  experience  through  presentation  of 
significant  music  by  the  full  orchestra  in  the  regular 
concert  hall  and  by  requiring  the  children  to  pay  at 
least  a token  admission  fee. 
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2,  Providing  pre-concert  study  for  all  children 
through  closely  coordinated  work  between  the 
orchestra  and  the  public  schools-, 


THE  PRACTICE  BEGETS  THE  PURPOSE 

Deliberately  adopted  or  not,  the  purpose  of  many  youth  con- 
certs evolves  out  of  practices  followed  in  their  presentation. 
Analysis  of  youth  concerts  covered  in  this  Study  indicates  exist- 
ence of  two  general  types  of  student  concert  developments: 

1.  Educational  concerts  that  are  (or,  at  some  time,  have 
been)  closely  coordinated  v/ith  the  public  school  music 
curriculum; 

2.  Student  concerts  planned  to  attract  ticket  purchasers 
from  the  general  public  and  more  or  less  lavishly 
embellished  vm.th  special  "attractions”. 

Some  orchestras  are  committed  exclusively  to  either  one  fomat 
or  the  other.  Others  present  both  types  of  concerts  but  in  separ- 
ate series  and  \ander  separate  financial  plans,  A few  orchestras 
attenpt  to  combine  both  types  of  concerts  within  the  same  series, 
and  a few  others  have  developed  concerts  that  cut  across  the  cus- 
tomary formats  of  the  above  two  general  types. 

Purposes  and  types  of  concerts  presented  obviously  have  sane 
relationship  to  the  sources  of  financing  developed  for  them. 

Every  conceivable  kind  of  financial  plan  is  found  to  be  opera- 
tive for  the  educational  concerts  (described  under  1 above)  - from 
free  concerts  financed  by  federal  education  monies,  to  concerts 
for  w::ich  admission  is  charged  with  supplementary  funding  from 
public  and/or  private  sources. 

The  "attractions”  concerts  (described  under  2 above) custcmar- 
ILyy  are  financed  from  combinations  of  ticket  sale  income  and 
contributions  from  various  sources. 

Regardless  of  the  number  or  t^^pe  of  youth  concerts  presented, 
each  orchestra  organization  studied  " be  it  large  or  small,  pro- 
fessional or  avocational  - subsidizes  its  youth  concert  presenta- 
tions to  some  extent  from  its  basic  operating  funds,  funds  that 
must  be  raised  annually  from  concert  fees,  ticket  sales  and  other 
earned  income,  and  from  contributions  to  its  mainteneince  fund. 
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EVALUATI^^G  RESULTS  OF  YOUTH  CONCERTS 

The  Study  failed  to  reveal  existence  of  significant  efforts 
on  the  part  of  orchestras  to  try  to  devise  methods  of  eva3.uating 
results  of  youth  concerts.  Perhaps  it  is  impossible  for  orches- 
tras to  devise  them,  but  there  is  no  record  of  formal,  comprehen- 
sive efforts  to  do  so. 


When  orchestra  representatives  were  asked  whether  or  not  they 
had  any  measurement  ror  the  degree  to  which  their  purposes  in  pre- 
senting yr/uth  concerte  were  being  achieved,  the  answers  came  in 
terms  of  generalizations,  or  of  personal  observations  interpreted 
as  success  or  failure  with  reference  to  one  specific  concert,  or 

a specific  group  of  individuals  of  which  the  following  statements 
were  typical; 

•'We've  been  playing  youth  concerts  for  nearly  30  years  but 

can  t sell  out  our  adult  subscription  series  concerts 
this  year.*' 

"I  personally  know  many  of  our  present  ticket  holders  and 
contributors  who  became  interested  in  the  orchestra  as  a 
result  of  attending  youth  conceirts . " 

I notice  that  we  have  many  more  young  people  and  young 
adults  attending  regular  concerts  than  u^ed  to  be  the 
case . “ 


EDUCATORS'  CONCEPTS  OF  PURPOSES  AND  RESULTS  OF  YOUTH  CONCERTS 

In  conjunction  with  the  Study,  over  1,000  teachers,  adminis- 
trators and  supervisors  expressed  their  philosophies  concerning 
the  purposes  of  youth  concerts.  Their  principal  points  may  be 
e3g>ressed  as  follows  s 

Education  in  music  is  a necessary  part  of  the  general 
education  of  the  public  school  student.  As  one  of  man's 
nobler  forms  of  self-e5^ression,  music  offers  nourishment 
for  the  innermost  recesses  of  a person's  intellect  and 
emotions . 

Attendance  at  youth  concerts  can  result  in: 

1.  The  fost  ring  of  an  appreciation  for  meaningful  music  of 
a highl  developed  nature. 

2.  The  successful  social  interaction  among  students  in  the 
audience. 

3.  The  increasing  enjoyment  of  music. 
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4.  An  increase  in  voluntary  concert  attendance. 

5.  The  stimulation  of  interest  in  music  as  a vocation  or  a 
profession. 

6.  The  opportunity  to  benefit  from  the  unigiie  qualities  of 
the  live  performance. 

Whereas  educators  have  identified  youth  concert  purposes  and 
goals  more  specifically  than  have  orchestras,  the  educational 
practitioners  have  not  developed  a specific  methodology  to  be  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  achieving  stated  goals. 

Neither  have  educators  devised  methods  of  measuring  the  degree 
to  which  the  stated  goals  are  being  reached  as  related  to  (1) 
various  teaching  techniques  used  by  teachers  in  conjunction  with 
youth  concerts,  {2)  various  types  of  youth  concerts  being  presented 
(3)  diverse  operating  practices  followed  by  orchestras  in  conjunc- 
tion with  presentations  of  youth  concerts. 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  orchestra  representatives,  educators* 
responses  to  questions  relating  to  measurement  of  results  of  youth 
concerts  came  chiefly  in  terms  of  personal  observations  of  speci- 
fic situations,  such  as; 

•’My  students  buy  many  records  of  the  concert  music  imme- 
diately after  each  youth  concert." 

"More  students  in  my  classes  show  an  interest  in  taicing 

up  an  instrument  right  after  a youth  concert." 

"The  miisic  is  over  the  heads  of  my  deprived  area  students 

and  they  get  little  from  the  concerts." 

Total  evaluation  of  youth  concerts  as  educational  experiences 
in  any  of  the  20  study  cities  was  non-eKistent  for  all  practical 
purposes.  Only  about  11%  of  the  teachers  questioned  were  aware 
of  any  post— concert  evaluations  being  undertaken  in  their  school 
systems,  and  the  results  of  even  these  evaluations  would  not  stand 
the  test  if  subjected  to  the  rigorous  examination  given  to  the 
results  of  learning  in  other  subject  matter  areas. 


IN  SUMMARY 

Lofty  principles,  deep  conviction  of  the  worth  of  fine  music, 
selfless  service  on  behalf  of  youth,  a fierce  desire  for  children 
to  have  "the  best"  - all  exist  among  orchestra  organizations  and 
educators  in  profusion,  but  the  half-century  of  youth  concert 
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presentations  have  not  produced  proven  methods  that  are  clearly 
identifiable  as  the  best  procedures  for  making  fine  music  avail- 
able to  young  people  of  this  nation  or  for  drawing  them  into  the 
charmed  circle  of  people  who  enjoy  it. 


CHAPTER  II  — OUTLINE 

SOCIO-ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  RELATION  TO  YOUTH  CONCERTS 
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S0CI0-EC0N(X‘1IC  CONDITIONS  IN  RELATION  TO  YOUTH  CONCERTS 

(See  also  Chart  3,  Jippendix  D ) 


At  t-ie  outset  of  this  Study,  various  factors  of  a socio- 
economic nature  were  suspected  of  holding  a cause-and-result  re- 
lationship to  the  high  or  low  incidence  of  youth  concerts  in  a given 
city.  Data  relating  to  these  factors  was,  therefore,  collected, 
studied  and  subjected  to  statistical  analysis. 

Not  only  were  the  following  iteus  examined  in  efforts  to  find 
positive  or  negative  correlations  with  the  high  or  low  incidence 
of  youth  concerts  in  each  city,  but  the  interrelationships  between 
the  various  factors  were  studied  through  graphs,  tables,  and  other 
statistical  procedures: 

a.  corporate  population  of  each  city 

b.  metropolitan  area  population  of  each  community 

c.  percentages  of  whites  and  non-whites  in  each  community 

d.  median  family  income  of  city  populations 

e.  median  family  income  of  county  populations 

f-  median  number  of  school  years  completed  by  adult 
populations 

g.  size  of  public  school  enrollments 

h.  per-pupil  expenditures  for  public  school  education 

i.  orchestras*  annual  operating  budgets 

j.  age  of  each  orchestra 

k.  median  family  incomes  as  related  to  orchestra  budgets 

l.  median  family  inccnnes  as  related  to  age  of  each  orchestra 

m.  median  number  of  school  years  completed  as  related  to 
orchestra  budgets 

n.  percentages  of  whites  and  non- whites  in  the  population 
as  compcired  to  age  of  orchestra  and  orchestra  operating 
budgets 

o.  etc,  through  a number  of  combinations  and  permutations 
of  the  above  factors. 

Actually,  the  Study  presented  statistical  problems  because  of 
(a)  the  limited  number  of  orchestras  and  cities  involved — less  than 
2%  of  all  orchestras  in  the  United  States;  and  (b)  the  fact  that 
the  orchestras  and  cities  were  not  selected  on  a random  basis. 

Rather  they  were  selected  for  inclusion  in  the  Study  because  of  the 
known  existence  of  or  absence  of  specific  aspects  of  youth  concert 
operations. 

With  due  regard,  then,  to  these  limitations,  the  analyses 
showed  almost  complete  lack  of  positive  or  negative  correlations 
between  high  or  low  incidence  of  youth  concerts  and  all  socio- 
economic factors,  thereby  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  the  socio 
and  economic  conditions  foiand  v;ithin  a community  are  not,  of  them- 
selves, the  decisive  factors  accoimting  for  the  scope  of  a youth 
concert  operation. 
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Not  only  did  the  statistical  analyses  indicate  almost  complete 
absence  of  cause-and-result  relationships  between  community  condi- 
tions and  scope  of  youth  concert  operations,  but  the  other  phases  of 
the  Study  pointed  up  the  fact  that  tiie  quality  and  effective- 
ness of  leadership  exerted  on  behalf  of  the  orchestra  development 
generally,  and  upon  the  youth  concert  develofsnent  specifically, 
are  decisive  factors  in  the  extent  to  which  students  of  a given 
cirea  will  be  given  opportunity  to  hear  youth  concerts. 

As  shown  in  the  discussion  of  youth  concert  financing,  approxi- 
mately 75%  of  the  total  costs  of  youth  concerts  are  met  from  cin 
orchestra’s  general  funds.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  to  find 
that,  even  statistically,  socio-economic  factors  are  secondary  to 
effective  leadership  in  determining  the  scope  of  the  youth  concert 
development  in  any  given  city. 


Ratio  of  Public  School  Enrollment  to  Number  of  Youth  Concerts 
Presented 

In  comparing  scope  of  youth  concert  operations  in  20  cities  in 
which  populations  ranged  from  34,000  to  over  1.5  million,  and  among 
20  orchestras  whose  annual  operating  budgets  ranged  from  $52,900 
to  $2.2  million,  it  obviousjly  was  impossible  to  simply  use  the 
number  of  concerts  presented. 

The  ratio  of  public  school  enrollment  in  each  city  to  total 
nimiber  of  youth  concerts  presented  by  each  orchestra  was  used  to 
give  a comparable  basis  for  statistical  comparisons. 

For  example:  By  dividing  the  enrollment  of  Cincinnati’s  public 

schools  (88,391)  by  the  total  number  of  youth  concerts  presented 
by  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  (114) , the  resultant  figure  (775)  repre- 
sents the  ratio  of  public  school  enrollment  to  each  concert  presented. 
Statistically , the  Cincinnati  Symphony  presents  1 student  concert 
for  every  775  public  school  students  in  Cincinnati. 

Using  this  same  method  of  computation,  it  is  found  that  the 
Winston-Salem  Symphony  presents,  statistically , 1 youth  concert 

for  every  23,961  public  school  students  in  that  city. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  ratios  so  used  are  statisti.cal 
rather  than  actual.  Students  from  suburban  school  districts  and 
parochial  schools  comprise  a significant  percentage  of  the  youth 
concert  audiences  in  some  of  the  cities  studied.  The  youth  concert 
plan  is  based  on  only  students  from  certain  grades  attending  in 
several  cities.  The  total  number  of  concerts  presented  by  some 
orchestras  includes  concerts  presented  in  suburban  areas.  Use  of 
concert  halls  of  widely  varying  seating  capacities  (from  1,000  to 
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over  9f000  actually)  enters  the  picture  of  actual  concert  availa- 
bility to  students. 

Therefore,  the  following  ratios  of  city  public  school  enroll- 
ments to  the  total  nxnaber  of  youth  concerts  presented  simply  provide 
a practical  method  of  comparing  the  scope  of  youth  concert  opera- 
tions in  cities  of  widely  varying  population  size,  presented  by 
orchestras  varying  greatly  in  financing,  extent  and  nat^jre  of  their 
operations. 


Table  No.  2 

STATISTICAL  RATIO  OF  CITY  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT  TO  NUMBER  OF 
YOUTH  CONCERTS  PRESENTED 

{Mote:  The  smaller  the  ratio  figure,  the  more  quantitatively  ade- 

quate are  tlrie  youth  concert  operations  interpreted  to  be. ) 


City 

Ratio  of  Public 
School  Enrollment 
to  Number  of 
Concerts  Presented 

City 

Public 

School 

Enrollment 

Total  Number 
of  Youth 
Concerts 
Played 

Cincinnati 

775 

88,391 

114 

Hartford 

929 

26,016 

28 

New  Haven 

952 

24,750  Sst. 

26 

Providence 

988 

26,680 

27 

Seattle 

993 

95,417 

96 

Salt  Lake  City 

1,288 

37,319 

29 

Pittsburgh 

1,560 

78,000 

50 

New  Orleans 

1,889 

105,716 

56 

Baltimore 

2,061 

195,843 

95 

Chattanooga 

2,469 

27,163 

11 

Cleveland 

2,719 

155,026 

57 

Sarasota 

3,073 

18,429 

6 

San  Francisco 

3,933 

106,191 

27 

Detroit 

4,166 

300,000 

72 

Sacramento 

5,787 

57,875 

10 

Spokane 

6,800 

34,000 

5 

Evansville 

8 1284 

33,139 

4 

Colinnbus 

10,541 

105,417 

10 

Pasadena 

22,165 

.44,330 

2 

Wins ton-S  alem 

23,961 

47,922 

2 

High 

23,961 

300,000 

114 

Low 

775 

18,429 

2 
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Findings  Related  to  Socio-Economic  Factors 


The  ratios  of  public  school  enrollment  to  the  number  of  con- 
certs given  were  interpreted  as  an  index  of  the  scope  of  youth 
concert  operations  in  a given  city  and  were  analyzed  in  terms  of 
various  socio-economic  factors. 

No  correlations,  no  cause-and-result  relationships  could  be 
found  to  exist  between  the  scope  of  youth  concert  operations  and: 

— high  or  low  median  family  income  in  a given  city  or  county, 

— high  or  low  percentage  of  non-whites  in  the  total  corporate 
population, 

— high  or  low  per-pupil  expenditures  for  public  school 
education. 

Oddly  enough,  there  did  appear  to  be  a negative  correlation 
between  the  median  mamber  of  school  years  completed  by  adult 
residents  of  a community  and  the  scope  of  youth  concert  operations. 
The  higher  the  level  of  education  completed  by  adult  residents, 
the  smaller  the  scope  of  the  youth  concert  operations.  No  cause- 
cind-result  theory  is  presented  to  explain  this  odd  bit  of  statis- 
ticcil  data  because  it  is  strongly  suspected  that  in  a wider 
sampling  it  would  be  found  that  the  education  level  actually 
reflects  other  significant  factors. 

These  statistical  exercises  relating  to  socio-economic  factors 
produced  1 rather  interesting  bit  of  data  that  conceivably  has  a 
bearing  on  orchestra  operations  and  therefore  on  youth  concert 
operations — the  relationship  of  median  family  income  for  city  popu- 
lations to  that  of  county  populations. 

The  highest  median  family  incomes  for  city  populations  occurred 
in  5 western  cities  studied — Sacramento,  Seattle,  Pasadena,  San 
Francisco,  and  Sait  Lake  City — in  that  order. 

For  coxmty  populations,  however,  the  2 highest  median  family 
incomes  occurred  in  the  counties  in  which  are  located  Detroit  and 
Hartford,  with  the  home  counties  of  Pasadena,  Sacramento  and  Seattle 
following. 

Sait  Lake  City  dropped  from  the  5fch  highest  place  in  the  city 
median  family  income  list  to  13th  place  in  the  county  median  family 
income  list.  Sacramento  dropped  from  1st  place  in  the  city  list  to 
4th  place  in  the  county  list. 

Conversely,  Detroit  moved  from  6th  place  in  the  city  list  to 
the  highest  rank  in  county  median  family  income.  Hartford  moved  from 
8tli  position  in  the  city  list  to  2nd  place  in  the  county  list. 
Cleveland  moved  from  10th  place  in  the  city  list  to  6th  position  in 
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the  county  list.  There  were  similar  shifts  for  5 other  cities 
located  in  eastern  and  midwestern  sections  of  the  country. 


COMPARISON  OF  CITY  AND  COUNTY  MEDIAN  FAMILY  INCOMES 
(See  Appendix  D for  complete  listings) 


Median  Family  Median  Family  Income 

Income  for  for  County  Population 

City  Population  (in  which  city  is  located) 

Range  among  the 

20  cities  studied  $6,943  to  $4,438  $7,357  to  $4,532 

Sacramento . $6,943  $6,968 

Seattle  6,942  6,960 

Pasadena  6,922  6,993 

San  Francisco 6,717  6,687 

Salt  Lake  City  ....  6,135  6,265 

Detroit  . 6,069  7 , 357 

Hcirtford  . 5,990  7,054 


This  examination  of  city  vs.  county  population  incomes  serves 
to  point  up  the  well-known  fact  that  in  eastern  and  middle-western 
cities,  at  least,  there  is  continuing  migration  of  high  income  level 
families  from  the  central  city  to  the  suburbs,  a situation  that 
greatly  increases  problems  of  school  and  orchestra  finance  in  those 

areas. 

Another  interesting  relationship  tkat  came  to  light  in  study 
of  socio-economic  factors  is  that  of  the  per-pupil  expenditure  for 
public  school  education  as  related  to  median  family  income  of  the 
city  population.  In  9 cities  studied,  per-pupil  school  expendi- 
tures were  equal  to  9%  to  11%  of  the  median  family  income  for  the 
city  population.  In  6 cities,  the  per-pupil  expenditures  were  either 
7%  or  8%  of  the  medicin  family  income.  Per-pupil  expenditure 
figures  were  not  made  available  to  the  Study  for  the  remaining  5 
cities.  (See  Appendix  D ) 
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Size  of  City 


Of  the  5 cities  (Spokane,  Evansville,  Columbus,  Pasadena  and 
Winston-Salem)  having  the  higher':-  ratio  of  public  school  enrollment 
to  the  number  of  concerts  presented — and  whose  youth  concert  opera- 
tions are  thereby  judged  to  be  of  limited  scope  statistically — 

3 have  populations  of  less  than  150,000. 

The  orchestras  in  all  5 cities  engage  their  musicians  on  a 
per-service  basis.  Under  this  employment  plan  a very  definite  limi- 
tation is  placed  upon  the  number  of  occasions  that  orchestra  musi- 
cians can  make  themselves  available  for  performcuices  of  youth  con- 
certs dxiring  the  school  day.  For  these  orchestras  to  engage  the 
musicians  on  a full-time  basis  for  even  a few  weeks  during  the 
season  would  increase  total  costs  of  orchestra  operations  many  times 
over — a burden  of  expense  that  rarely  has  been  shouldered  by  orches- 
tras in  cities  of  this  size. 

Conversely,  among  the  cities  having  the  lowest  ratio  of  school 
population  to  number  of  concerts  given — Cincinnati,  Hartford,  New 
Haven,  Providence,  Seattle — and  whose  concert  operations  are  inter- 
preted as  being  statistically  the  most  extensive  within  the  20 
cities,  the  musicians  in  2 of  these  cities  also  are  engaged  on  a 
per-service  basis. 

Therefore,  although  it  is  acknowledged  that  orchestras  in 
relatively  small  cities  face  major  problems  in  assembling  their 
musicians  for  concerts  presented  during  the  school  day,  it  also 
becomes  clear  that  some  orchestras  operating  under  this  plan  have 
found  a way  to  meet  the  problem. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  whereas  the  size  of  the  city 
has  some  bearing  upon  the  scope  of  the  youth  concert  operations, 
this  1 factor  of  itself  is  not  sufficient  to  explain  presence  or 
lack  of  youth  concert  operations  of  statistically  extensive  scope. 

Among  cities  having  populations  above  150,000,  it  would  appear 
that  it  is  possible  to  develop  and  maintain  a more  quantitatively 
adequate  youth  concert  operation  (as  related  to  size  of  school 
enrollment)  in  cities  of  less  than  600,000  population  than  in  cities 
having  larger  populations. 

All  5 cities  having  the  lowest  ratios  of  student  population  to 
number  of  concerts  given,  ranged  in  population  size  from  160,000 
to  560,000.  None  of  the  5 largest  cities  studied  fell  within  the 
lowest  ratio  grouping. 
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City  Population  Size  as  Related  to  Ratio  of  Student  Public  School 
Enrollment  to  the  the  Number  of  Youth  Concerts  Presented 


Ratio  of  School 
Population  to 
Number  of  Con- 

City certs  Given  City  Population 


Range  for  the  20 

cities  studied  775  to  23/961  34/083  to  1/670/144 


5 cities  having  low- 
est ratios  of  students 
to  concerts  given 


Cincinnati 

775 

502,550 

Hartford 

929 

162/178 

New  Haven 

952 

151/000 

Providence 

988 

187/061 

Seattle 

993 

557/087 

5 largest  cities 

Detroit 

4/166 

1/670,144 

Baltimore 

2/061 

939,024 

Cleveland 

2/719 

810/358 

San  Francisco 

3,333 

740,316 

New  Orleans 

1/889 

627,525 

>- 
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Factors  of  Orchestral  Development  in  Relation  to  Scope  of  Youth 
Concert  Operations 

The  effectiveness  of  the  leadership  in  the  general  orchestral 
development  and/  more  specifically/  on  behalf  of  youth  concert 
development  as  a significant  factor  in  the  scope  of  youth  concert 
operations  would  seem  to  be  borne  out  by  the  follovzing  results  of 
study  of  statistical  data: 

Age  of  the  orchestra. — 3 of  the  5 orchestras  having  youth 
concert  operations  of  the  vjidest  scope  (based  on  the  ratio  of  school 
population  to  number  of  concerts  given)  v/ere  the  oldest  orchestras 
included  in  the  study — Cincinnati  and  New  Haven  (each  founded  in 
1895) / and  Seattle  (founded  in  1903) . 

Of  the  5 orchestras  having  youth  concert  operations  of  the 
most  limite-d  scope/  3 were  among  the  newest  orchestras  studied 
Spokane/  Columbus  and  Winston-Salem,  each  having  been  formed  since 
1945. 


Sources  of  Financial  Support  for  Youth  Concerts 

There  appears  to  be  a significant  positive  relationship  between 
the  presence  of  certain  types  of  financial  support  lor  youth  con- 
certs and  the  scope  of  the  youth  concert  operations. 

Comparison  is  given  below  of  the  presence  of  various  sources  of 
youth  concert  financial  support  in  the  5 cities  having  youth  concert 
operations  of  the  widest  and  of  the  most  limited  scope,  statistically 
speaking. 

SOURCES  OF  FINANCI21L  SUPPORT 

5 orcnestras  having  5 orchestras  having 
Presence  of  youth  concert  youth  concert  opera-  youth  concert  opera- 

financial  support  from  tions  of  the  widest  tions  of  most  limited 

indicated  sources  scope  statistically  scope  statisticallj^ 

Youth  concert  ticket  sales  Operative  in  4 orch.  Operative  in  4 orch. 

Business  firm  sponsors  *'  '*  3 ” *’  **  i 

Local  foundation  support  " ” 3 " “ 0 


Public,  non-school  funds 
Bd.  of  education  fluids 
P.  L.  89-10  funds 


••  3 “ 

u 2 » 

II  2^  :i 


II  Q II 

IS  2_  •• 

<1  Q II 
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Customarily,  the  above  types  of  financial  support  ore  developed 
primarily  by  the  orchestra  managenent  and  board  of  directors.  The 
presence  or  lack  of  such  support  generally  can  be  interpreted  as 
presence  or  lack  of  aggressive  leadership  on  behalf  of  youth  concert 
activities,  rather  than  as  the  presence  or  lack  of  spontaneo’^ 
appearances  of  such  types  of  support.  It  is  knowledge  of  this  ex- 
perience that  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  presence  of  more 
generous  support  for  youth  conce2rt3  is  a reflection  or  the  effec- 
tiveness of  1 aspect  of  the  orchestra* s leadership. 
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The  20  orchestras  included  in  this  Study  presented  a total  of 
717  youth  concerts  in  1966-67  to  a gross  student  audience  conserva- 
tively estimated  at  1., 200, 000.  (P.ccurate  attendance  figures  were 
not  available  for  concerts  presented  in  school  auditoriums.) 

Orchestra  income  that  was  directly  attributable  to  youth  concerts 
totalled  $973,675,  or  81^=  per  student  audience  member  (average  for 
concerts  played  by  all  20  orchestras) . 

Orchestra  costs  probably  came  close  to  4 times  this  figure  - 
$3,894,700,  or  $3.24  per  student  attending,  as  derived  later  in  this 
section  of  the  report.  The  difference  between  income  and  costs  was 
met  from  the  orchestras'  regular  income  and  annual  contributions  to 
orchestra  maintenance  funds. 

There  is  no  way  of  ascertaining  the  amounts  of  money  that  school 
systems  allocated  to  costs  of  administrative  and  teaching  time  and 
v2u:ious  materials  used  in  conjunction  with  youth  concerts.  Student 
transportation  costs  to  and  from  concerts  add  another  considerable 
item  of  es^ense  for  which  actual  figures  were  not  available-  Hons 
of  these  costs  are  included  in  tiie  above  estimates  of  total  orchestral 
costs  of  youth  concerts. 

In  discussing  costs,  it  must  be  remembered  that  youth  concerts 
cannot  be  performed  as  an  isolated  orchestral  activity  - at  least, 
not  as  we  Icnov?  orchestra  operations  today.  An  orchestra  must  exist 
as  a continuing  institution  in  order  for  it  to  be  available  to  play 
youth  concerts.  Therefore,  in  addition  to  the  actual  out-of-pocket 
esqpenses  involved  in  playing  and  presenting  youth  concerts,  a pro- 
rata allocation  of  basic  operating  and  institutional  costs  of 
orchestras  also  should  be  ascribed  to  youth  concerts  if  a true  pic- 
ture of  youth  concert  costs  is  to  be  presented. 


?4us1  clans*  and  Conductors*  Fees 

The  largest  single  item  of  es^ense  in  any  orchestra  operation  is 
cost  of  artistic  seirvices.  In  order  to  examine  youth  concert  costs 
it  is,  first  of  all,  necessary  to  understand  the  basis  i^Jon  which 
musicians  and  conductors  are  engaged  and  paid. 

In  the  first  place,  the  musicians'  union  - The  American  Federa- 
tion of  Musicians  - operates  on  the  principle  of  local  autonomy.  Each 
of  the  818  Locals  of  the  union  has  full  power  to  establish  minimimi 
pay  scales  that  shall  be  operative  for  musicians  v/orking  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  a given  Local  for  any  gj,ven  l^e  of  musical  service. 
Therefore,  playing  fees  and  salaries  vary  widely  from  one  orchestra 
to  another. 
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Each  orchestra  must  negotiate  with  the  Local  of  the  AF  of  M in 
the  orchestra's  home  city,  a basic  agreement  in  which  minimum  salaries 
and  fees  are  stipulated  along  with  certain  \orking  conditions.  Once 
that  basic  working  or  trade  agreement  has  been  established,  then  the 
orchestra  negotiates  individually  with  each  musician  concerning  his 
specific  remuneration.  The  orchestra  may  pay  more  than  the  minimum 
prescribed  in  the  basic  trade  agreement,  but  it  may  not  pay  less. 

The  individual  musician  is  free  to  accept  or  reject  the  orchestra's 
offer. 

In  the  fully  professional  orchestras,  musicians  are  engaged  on 
a full  time  basis  for  a season  consisting  of  a stated  number  of  weeks 
per  year.  In  addition  to  spelling  out  minimum  pay  scales  and  various 
other  working  conditions,  the  contracts  also  designate  the  number 
of  "seirvices"  or  working  sessions  for  which  a musician  may  be  called 
t^jon  each  week. 

A "service"  may  be  a rehearsal  or  a concert  and  is  customarily 
2h  or  3 hours  in  length.  Most  orchestra  contracts  provide  for  a 
maximtna  of  beta/een  7 and  9 services  per  week.  The  musicians  receive 
the  agreed  upon  weekly  salary  regardless  of  whether,  in  a given 
week,  they  play  youth  concerts,  adult  concerts,  rehearsals,  or  a com- 
bination thereof. 

In  other  words,  in  the  professional  orchestra,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a "reduced  rate"  of  pay  to  musicians  for  youth  concerts. 

In  the  smaller  city  orchestras,  musicians  usually  are  engaged 
under  what  is  known  as  a "per-service , or  a per-rehearsal  and  per- 
concert"  plan.  This  means  that  the  musicians  customarily  are  paid 
a stated  fee  for  each  rehearsal  they  attend,  and  a higher  fee  for 
each  concert  they  play.  It  also  means  that  each  time  the  musicians 
are  called  together  for  a rehearsal  or  a concert  there  is  a specific 
payroll  to  be  met  for  that  service. 

The  basic  rate  of  pay  for  rehearsals  and  concerts  usually  remains 
the  same  regardless  of  the  kind  of  concert  involved.  In  other  words, 
the  rehearsal  and  playing  fees  for  a youth  concert  may  very  well  be 
charged  at  the  same  rate  as  for  an  adult  concert,  altiiough  some 
orchestras  have  been  able  to  negotiate  reduced  fees  for  youth  concert 
performances . 

In  both  types  of  orchestras  there  is  great  variance  in  interpre- 
tations of  what  constitutes  a "service",  a matter,  incidentally,  that 
is  ruled  i:qoon  by  the  Local  of  the  musicians'  union.  In  some  orches- 
tras, for  instance,  a pair  of  bac:k-to-back  youth  concerts  that  can  be 
performed  within'.,  the  2h  or  3 hotir  period  may  be  counted  as  1 service. 
In  other  orchestras,  a pair  of  bcick-to-back  concerts  must  be  counted 
as  2 services.  Translated  into  actual  dolls  3,  this  ruling  could 
result  in  the  musicians'  fees  for  a pair  of  back-to-back  youth  concerts 
of  one  orchestra  being  twice  as  much  as  those  of  another  orchestra 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  both  orchestras  might  be  operating  with 
the  same  basic  scale  of  playing  fees. 


Conductors  of  large  city  orchestras  customarily  are  engaged  on 
a season  basis.  In  the  smaller  cil^  orchestras,  tdie  conductor’s 
contract  may  be  on  a per-season  basis,  or  he  may  be  paid  on  a per- 
reheairsal  and  per-concert  basis. 


Defining  Costs  of  Youth  Concerts 

As  indicated  abo\'e,  musicians  and  conductors  in  some  orchestras 
are  engaged  on  a season  basis.  Mat^  other  items  of  orchestra  costs 
also  are  reckoned  on  a per-season  basis  including  salaries  of  various 
other  employees,  basic  administrative  costs,  insurances,  taxes,  fund 
raising  costs,  etc. 

Question  immediately  arises  as  to  the  formula  that  shall  be  used 
to  pro-rate  these  on-going  costs  of  orcdiestra  operation  to  specific 
concerts  and,  in  this  case,  to  youth  concerts. 

In  this  analysis,  the  total  nunber  of  concerts  played  by  an 
orchestra  has  been  selected  as  the  pivota.l  figure.  In  most  of  the 
case  studies  for  each  city,  youth  concert  finance  has  been  analyzed 
in  te2nns  of  the  following: 

(a)  Ratio  of  youth  concerts  played  to  the  total  nuDiber  of  con- 
certs played, 

(b)  Ratio  of  income  derived  directly  from  youth  concert  activity 
to  the  total  costs  of  operating  the  orchestra  for  the 
entire  season. 

From  these  ratios,  it  is  possible  to  get  some  indication  of  the 
degree  to  which  orchestras  must  subsidize  their  youth  concert 
activity  from  their  general  funds. 

Among  the  10  orchestras  that  engage  their  musicians  on  a full 
time  basis,  the  income  directly  attributable  to  youth  concerts 
totalled  $861,877  as  against  annual  costs  of  operating  the  orchestras 
totalling  $12,769,064.  Out  of  a total  of  1,554  concerts  played, 

614  were  youth  concerts. 

Whereas  youth  concert  inccane  represented  6.7%  of  total  costs  of 
operating  the  orchestra  for  a season,  these  orcliestras  used  39%  of 
their  concert  services  for  youth  concerts. 

Among  the  10  orchestras  that  engage  their  musicians  on  a per-ser- 
vice  basis,  the  income  directly  attribut^le  to  youth  concerts 
totalled  $111,798  as  against  annual  costs  of  operating  those  orches- 
tras totalling  $1,255,747.  Out  of  a total  of  231  concerts  played, 

103  were  youtli  concerts. 
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Whereas  youth  concert  income  represented  8.9%  of  total  costs 
of  operating  the  orchestras  for  a season,  these  orchestras  used 
44%  c‘f  their  concert  services  for  youth  concerts. 

In  co2i>bining  the  figures  for  both  groups  of  orchestras,  the 
data  is  as  follows: 

Ratio  of  youi'di  concert  income  to  total  operating  costs 

Total  i966"67  income  attributable  to  youth  concerts.  . $ 973,675 

Total  1966-67  costs  of  operating  the  orchestras  . . . 14,024,811 

Ratio  of  youth  concert  incccie  to  total  operating  costs  . 6.9% 

Ratio  of  no.  of  youth  concerts  to  total  concerts  played 

Nuaiber  of  youth  concerts  played 717 

Total  number  of  concerts  played  1,785 

Ratio  of  youtli  concerts  to  total  concert  services  ....  40% 

Carried  out  to  its  arithmetical  conclusions““the  above  formula 
indicates  that  the  average  pro-rata  costs  of  youth  concerts  within 
the  20  cities,  based  on  the  ratio  of  youth  concerts  to  total  concerts 
played,  is  5.8  times  greater  than  the  income  received  from  youth 
concerts.  (6.9%  as  compared  to  40%) 

After  checking  with  managers  and  fiscal  officers  of  the  orchestras, 
tile  conclusion  is  that  instead  of  using  a factor  of  5.8,  in  order  to 
determine  total  costs  of  youth  concerts,  a more  realistic  figure  is 
a factor  of  4. 

In  other  words,  the  Study  research  indicates  that  youth  concerts, 
in  the  20  cities  studied,  on  the  average,  cost  orchestras  approxi- 
mately 4 times  as  much  as  the  income  they  receive  directly  from  youth 
concert  activities. 

Therefore,  whereas  total  youth  concert  income  as  related  to  the 
total  student  audience  averages  out  to  81*  per-child,  per-concert, 
orchestra  costs  probably  were  approximately  4 times  that  amount  or 
a total  of  $3.24  per-child,  per-concert. 

This  method  of  calculating  total  costs  of  youth  concerts  is  not 
presented  as  the  only  or  ideal  method.  It  does  represent  one 
realistic  v/ay  of  dding  it.  However,  the  chief  value  of  the  figures 
is  in  demonstrating  that  there  is  a very  large  gap  between  the 
amount  of  income  that  orchestras  derive  directly  from  youth  concert 
activity  and  the  amount  of  money  it  actually  costs  the  orchestra 
organizations  to  present  youth  concerts. 


Items  of  Expense 


r;i. 
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The  following  items  of  esqpense  enter  into  the  reckoning  of  costs 
of  presenting  youth  concerts.  It  is  unlikely  that  each  and  every 
one  of  these  items  vrould  be  operative  for  each  situation,  but  most 
of  the  items  will  be  cost  factors  in  most  youth  concert  operations. 

Artistic  personnel  e^enses 

Concert  fees,  musicians  and  conductor 
Rehearsal  fees,  musicians  and  conductor 
Soloist  fees 
Narrator's  fees 
Payroll  taxes 

Concert  production  es^enses 

Music  rentals,  purchases  and  royalties 

Librarian's  services 

Concert  hail  rental 

Rehearsal  hall  rental 

Building  custodian  fee 

Stage  hands  wages 

Lighting  and  sound  system 

Box  office  expenses 

Ushers  fees 

&iano  rental,  moving,  timing 
Cartage  of  instruments 
Printed  programs 
Printed  tickets 

Pre-concert  study  materials 
Teachers  * manuals 
Students*  materials 
Recordings,  tapes 
Other  materials 
Distribution  costs 

Promotion  costs 
Brochures 

Newspaper  advertising 
Radio,  TV  advertising 
Posters 

Pictures  and  mats 
Postage  and  supplies 

Administrative  costs 

Miscellaneous  ej^enses 
Musicians  * transportation 
S tuden ts ’ transpor tati on 
.Performance  pejnaits 
City  admissions  tax 
Public  liability  insurance 
Parking  lot  attendants 

Audition  and  competition  es^enses  for  student  soloists 
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Due  to  the  wide  variance  in  operating  practices  of  the  20 
orchestras  and  the  varying  conditions  imder  which  youtli  concerts 
are  presented,  it  is  in5>ractical  to  atten5>t  to  give  average  per- 
concert  costs  of  the  various  expense  items. 

Take  hall  rentals  as  an  example.  Within  the  20  cities,  youth 
concerts  were  presented  in  school  auditoriums  for  which  no  rental 
or  use  cost  figures  are  available,  in  orchestra-owned  halls  in  which 
costs  are  based  on  a conplicated  structure  of  maintenance  costs  and 
investment  charges,  and  in  halls  for  which  commercial  rental  fees 
were  paid. 

Costs  of  music  rentals,  purchases  and  royalties  vary  widely 
depending  on  whether  an  orchestra  owns  an  extensive  library,  and 
the  extent  to  which  public  domain  music  vs.  copyrighted  music  was 
played  on  youth  programs  of  a given  year. 

Therefore,  the  following  figures  are  presented  merely  as 
indicative  of  a representative  range  of  costs  of  various  e^ense 
items  in  those  situations  in  which  a given  cost  item  was  operative 
end  could  be  isolated  as  relating  solely  to  youth  concerts. 
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Representative  Range  of  Youth  Concert  Costs  on  a Per~Concert  Basis 


Selected  items  of 
expense  in  present- 
ing youth  concerts 


Orchestras  that  engage 
musicians  on  a full-time 
basis  for  a stated  nura- 
ber  of  weeks  per  year 


Orchestras  that 
engage  musicians 
on  a per-service 
basis 


Artistic  Personnel, 

including  musicians,  $1,600  to  $5,933  $600  to  $2,100 

conductors,  solo- 
ists, narrators 


Music  rentals  and 


purchases  but  not 
including  royalties 

$35 

to 

Concert  hall  rentals 

$78 

to 

Stage  hands 

$33 

to 

Light  and  sound 

systems 

$21 

to 

Cartage  of  instnments 

for  concerts  played  in  $20 
school  auditoriums 

to 

Printed  programs 

$23 

to 

Printed  tickets 

$ 6 

to 

Promotion  expenses  for 

an  entire  series  of 
youth  concerts 

$125 

to 

Pre-concert  study 

materials  for  an 
entire  series  of 
youth  concerts 

$211 

to 

$75 

$16  to 

$78 

$330 

$56  to 

$260 

$180 

$35  to 

$75 

$48 

Insufficient  data 

$75 

Insufficient  data 

$100 

Insufficient  data 

$136 

Insufficient  data 

$1,063 

$35  to 

$1,800 

$1,209 

$26  to 

$200 

Total  out-of-pocket 
escpense  not  including 

basic  on-going  e35penses$2,500  to  $6,500 
and  youth  concert 
adminis  tration 


$850  to 


$2,600 


Sources  of  Finance 


Table  No.  3 


Youth  concerts  in  the  20  cities  studied  are  financed  chiefly 
from  non-governmental,  non-school  funds.  Less  than  2%  of  the  total 
costs  were  met  through  specific  youth  concert  appropriations  made 
by  city,  county  or  state  boards  of  education.  Federal  education 
funds  imder  P.L.  89-10  were  used  to  meet  approximately  4%  of  the 
total  costs. 

As  indicated  previously,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  ^proxi- 
tiately  75%  of  the  total  costs  of  youth  concerts  are  met  from 
orchestras*  general  funds.  Nearly  half  of  the  remaining  25%  of 
the  costs  were  met  from  ticket  sales  for  youth  concerts  and  con- 
tributions made  by  business  firms,  local  foundations  and  other 
!{ocal  sponsors.  Public  funds,  including  appropriations  by  various 
agencies  within  cities,  counties  and  states^and  appropriations  by 
boards  of  education  accoiint  for  the  remainder  of  tJie  25%. 

Sources  of  Finance  for  1966-67  Youth  Concerts  in  20  Cities 
Source  of  Youth  Amount  Percentage  of  Total  Percentage  of 

Concert  Income  Youth  Concert  Total  Costs 

— Income  of  Youth  Concerts 


Student  concert 
ticket  sales 

$289,514 

29.70% 

7.43^ 

Business  firm 
donozrs 

39,083 

4.03 

1.00 

Foundations 

45,000 

4.61 

1.16 

Other  private 
donors 

9,491 

0.97 

0.24 

Public  fimds, 
non-school 

(1).  .352,000 

36.20 

9.04 

Payments  by 

individual 

schools 

including  some 
student  and 
PTA  payments 

29,597 

3.04 

0.76 

School  board 
allocations 

74,040 

7.61 

1.90 

P.L.  89-10  funds 

134,950 

13.85 

3.46 

Totals 

$ 973,675 

100.01% 

24.99% 

Syn^hony  orches- 
tras gen.  funds 

2,921,025 

75.00 

Totals 

$3,894,700 

99.99% 

(1)  $240,000  or  70%  of  this  amount  related  to  Baltimore 


Funds  Allocated  or  Contributed  by  Various  Sources 
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Indicative  of  the  scope  of  responsibility  assumed  by  various 
donors,  governmental  agencies,  and  school  boards  are  the  following 
listings : 


Source  of 
Funds 

City 

Amt,  of  support 
given  youth 
concerts 

Donor  or  agency 

Business 

Firms 

Cincinnati 

$14,000 

Cincinnati  Gas  & 
Electric  Co. 

Coca  Cola  Conpany 

Seattle 

9,063 

Union  Pacific  Railroad 
and  other  donors 

Salt  Lake  City  5,000 

A.  G.  Foodstores, 

Food  Town  Supermarkets 

Chattanooga 

4,000 

Colonial  Baking  Co. 
Mayfield  Dairy  Farms 
Red  Food  Stores 

Evansville 

3,520 

Whirlpool  Corporation 
Evansville  COURIER 

Hartford 

3,000 

Several  business  donors 

Sacramento 

500 

Radio  station 

Total 

$39,083 

Foundations 

(local) 

New  Haven 

$19,000 

Gimbel  Trust 
Morse  Trust 

Cleveland 

18,000 

Kulas  Foundation 

Providence 

5,000 

N.  R. 

Hartford 

3,000 

N.  R. 

Total 

$45,000 

Continued  next  page 
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Source  of  City 
Funds 


Non-School 
Public  Funds 


School  Board 
allocations 


P.  L.  89-10 
Grants 


Baltimore 

Detroit 

Seattle 

Hartford 
New  Haven 
Total 

Cleveland 

San  Francisco 
Providence 
New  Orleans 
Seattle 
Colimibus 
Total 

Detroit 
Baltimor^t 
Seattle 
Cleveland 
San  Francisco 
Total 


ihnt.  of  suppori: 
given  youth 
concerts 

$240,000 

* 

60,000 

27,300 

19,500 

5.000 
$352,000 

34,000 

20,240 

8.000 

5.000 
3,800 

3.000 
$74,040 

$ 90,000 
27,400 
17,550 

5.000  (est. ) 
modest  amt. 
$139,950 


Donor  or  Agency 


City  - $120,000 
County  - 20,000 

State  - 100,000 

city 

City  - 12,500 

County  - 15,000 

City 

City 

18  city  and  suburban 
school  systems 

City  & County  bds. 

State  Bd.  of  Educ. 

County  Bd.  of  Educ. 

City  Board 

City  Bd.  of  Educ. 

Title  I 
Title  I 
Title  III 
Title  III 
Title  I 
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SUMMARY  OF  YOUTH  CONCERT  OPERATING  PRACTICES 


Youth  concert  operating  practices  that  have  been  adapted  to  the 
preferences  and  needs  of  schools  and  orchestra  in  each  city  are 
described  in  detail  in  the  individual  case  study  reports*  This 
chapter  serves  merely  to  summarize  practices  in  general  use#  and 
<^inions  generally  held  by  representatives  of  schools  and  orchestras 
regarding  various  aspects  of  youth  concert  activity. 


Appraisal  of  Orchestra-School  Cooperation 

Helationships  between  schools  and  orchestra  organizations  ranged 
from  excellent  to  unfortunate. 

At  Idle  iroper  end  of  the  scale,  top  administrators  of  schools  and 
orchestra  were  5.n  ccm^lete  accord  on  basic  purpose';  and  values  of 
youth  concerts.  Finding  solutions  to  operating  problesis  consisted 
chiefly  of  identifying  problems  and  various  factors  involved  and, 
with  wlftitnUTTi  formality,  siibseguentiy 'adc|>ting  plans  believed  to  be 
the  most  satisfactory  for  all  coaaersied* 

At  Idle  other  end  of  the  scale  of  relationships-  outright  animosi- 
ties existed  between  school  and  orchestra  administration — clashes 
borne  out  of  differing  vie^^oints  and  purposes  tooted  either  in  the 
present  or  the  past. 

Ramifications  of  personal  and  institutional  abrasiveness  between 
the  two  organizations  invariably  served  to  minimize  the  overall 
effectiveness  of  youth  concert  work  and  as  a result  the  students 
ultimately  paid  tiie  price  for  adult  failure  and/or  irresponsibilily . 

Generally  speaking,  however,  reasonably  satisfactory  working 
relationships  existed  between  schools  and  orchestras.  The  problems 
most  often  encountered  could  be  described  as  sins  of  omission 
rather  than  sins  of  commission. 

Orchestras  and  schools  alike  are  mderstaffed.  Enployees  of 
each  are  overburdened  and  beset  by  daily  crises.  Representatives 
of  both  institutions  were  found  guilty  of  failing  to  find  or  take 
the  time  needed  to  fully  inform  themselves  of  needs,  viewpoints 
and  operating  problems  of  the  other.  More  thorough  joint  analysis 
of  the  basic  goals  of  youth  concerts,  increased  joint  planning  of 
procedures  to  be  followed  in  reaching  the  goals,  and  closer  communi- 
caticn  between  the  two  institutions  on  all  aspects  of  youth  concert 
operation  undoii>tedly  would  result  in  more  meaningful,  more  enjoy- 
able music  experiences  for  students  in  any  one  of  the  cities  studied. 
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Attendance 


For  what:  age  students  are  youth  concerts  planned  and  presented? 
Vlho  attends  youth  concerts? 

By  far  the  greatest  nuinber  of  youth  concerts  presented  in  the 
20  study  cities  in  i96S-67  were  planned  for  and  attended  by  students 
in  the  piiblic  schools  in  grades  4—9  • There  is  a marked 

decrease  in  youth  concert  activities  for  senior  high  school  students, 
grades  10  - 12. 


Many  youth  concert  series  are  attended  by  variotis  combinations 
of  elementary  and  secondary  grade  students  and,  for  that  reason, 
it  was  not  possible  to  obtain  conplete  breakdoims  of  attendance 
figures  by  school  grades. 

The  following  percentages  are  presented  as  the  most  accurate 
e&timate  that  could  be  made  of  the  grade  breakdowns  for  concerts 
and  attendance. 


School  Grade  Breakdowns  for  Concerts  and  Attendance 


Total  nuinber  of  concerts  presented 

in  1966-67 

. 717 

Estimated  gross  attendance  .... 

Concerts 

Percentage 

of 

concerts 

Percentage  of 
gross  attend- 
ance 

For  pre-school  age  children 

2.9% 

2.0% 

For  elementary  grades  only  (1-6) 

22.3 

26.5 

For  elementary  and  jr.  high  (1-9) 

5.5 

11.8 

For  junior  high  only  (7-9) 

4.6 

4.1 

For  junior  and  senior  high  (7-12) 

15.0 

12.7 

For  senior  high  only  (10-12) 

3.5 

2.3 

For  all  grades  (1-12) 

46  .2 

40.6 

100.0% 


100.0% 


olarmcaS™*^  cl^sification  "for  all  grades”  (Gr.  1-12)  needs 
f * Although  some  series  were  identifed  as  being  for 
all  grades,  some  or  all  of  the  audiences  for  specific  concerts  within 
a given  series  actually  were  grouped  according  to  selected  grades. 

Con^rts  given  in  school  buildings  frequently  were  attended  bv 

f f r i-lu^e^arious 

^ secondary  students  with  enphasis  on  one  group  or 
T presented  in  high  school  buildings  ^re 

attended  also  by  students  from  elementary  schools  in  the  neighborhood. 

Included  a^o  in  this  "all  grades"  classification  are  the  con- 
certe  presented  on  non-school  time  and  available  to  any  student 

^ purchase  a ticket  and  attend,  although  tectoically  these 

att^dScT^^®  presented  for  "all  grades",  actually  the  planning  and 
attendance  were  focused  upon  elementary  grade  students. 

^ So  it  was  that  elementary  grade  students  Were  included  in 
au.TLenres  tor  approximately  75%  of  the  concerts,  and  probably 
accounted  for  65%  or  70%  of  the  total  attendance. 

appro^ately  23%  of  the  concerts  were  presented  exclusively 
for  secondary  grade  students  (Gr.  7-12) . ^ 

h-  planned  specifically  for  and  attended  exclusively  by 

high  school  students  (Gr.  10-12)  accounted  for  less  than  4%  of  the 
total  number  of  concerts  presented. 


The  Very  Young 

The  "Txny  Tots  Concerts",  "Lollipop  Concerts"  and  "Kinderkonzerts" 
for  pre-school  age  chxldren  are,  of  coufse,  primarily  of  the  nature 

chiefly^arSck^t  s“'^“ 

^ the  20  orchestras  plan  specifically  for  concert 
attendance  by  students  in  grades  1-3. 

conductors  and  music  educators 
expressed  tee  opinion  thdt  children  in  grades  1-3  sin5>ly  are  not 

y cottplicated  sound  cf  a symphony  orchestra.  As  the 

Utah  Symphony  s Music  Director,  Maurice  Abravanel,  stated,  "A 
symphony  orchestra  is  lost  on  tiny  tots.  Little  children  cannot 
sustaxn  thexr  attention,  and  symphonic  music  requires  sustained 
attentxon  from  tee  listener.  Therefore,  it  is  best  that  tee  very 
young  chx.^uren  be  xntroduced  to  instrumental  masic  by  small  ensembles. 

When  the  child  is  a little  older  - (10  or  11  years  old),  he  is 
ready  for  the  sound  of  a full  orchestra,  and  it  should  be  an  over- 
whelToxng  e3q>erience  for  him." 
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Concerts  for  Elementary  Grade  Students 


indued  in  »»  r 4-  ^ {referred  to  above)  are 

xncluded  in  die  elementary  classification,  concerts  for  elementary 
grades  usually  meant  concerts  for  4th  Sth  elementary 

attend^ce  started  in  4th  grade  in  u'of^e“turc!Sf:"";ii°“2"" 
grade  in  2 other  cities,  and  with  6th  in  2 citiS.  ^ 

Junior  High  and  Senior  High  School  Students  - The  "Teen-agers? 
Orchestras  and  educators  alike  are  areatlv 

SgrsloT;:S  " 

1.  Lack  of  student  interest 

'■  S:f“:t1e:ti^n^Te":rg?'*‘" 

3.  I«ack  of  effective  channels  of  communication  with  these 
stodents;  frequently,  concert  information  is  sSt  onlv  to 

stidLS'"?^°"  departments  and  fails  to  reach  upper  ^ade 
Students  who  are  not  enrolled  in  music  classes. 

schooSnL°L%'“titL:1uti^^ 

f f Students,  their  involvement  or  non-involvement 

lenro  ^ Psrfo^ance , and  their  previous  concert  attendance  exper- 

they  e^SLed  relati^t^^  students,  and  the  likes  and  dislikes 

cenLr^  around  tteloL^i^gr 

Youth  Concert  Operations 

Snds  attend  concerts  with  the  elementary 

UttirtiS?’"  ®'*°“^**’*  tal^  down  to  us  and  treat  us  like 
3.  Concerts  are  presented  in  a dull  and  uninspired  manner. 
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Programming 


Programming  “Likes”  Programming  “Dislikes** 

1.  Fast,  short,  gay,  lively  pieces 

2.  Rhythmic  pieces  cind  lots  of  per 
cussion 

3.  "Modem  Music"  — (one  request 
for  electronic  music) 

4.  Soloists  - especially  teen-age 
soloists 

Programming  Requests 

1.  Some  jazz 

2.  Seme  rock  'n  roll 

3.  Some  Broadway  tunes 

4.  Some  action  on  stage 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  these  same  opinions  and  requests 
regarding  youth  concert  programming  also  were  e2q>ressed  by  a consider- 
able  nirnber  of  teachers  in  the  cities  studied. 

The  students ' ejq)ressions  of  preferences  and  opinions  open  the 
way  for  endless  discussion  and  probing  of  musical  taste,  musical 
training,  modern  education,  the  influence  of  radio  and  TV,  and  related 
matters.  They  also  bring  into  focus  recent  statements  made  in  the 
national  press  concerning  such  matters. 

During  the  1967  National  Conference  of  the  American  Symphony 
Orchestra  League,  several  highly  qualified  persons  were  asked  to  dis- 
cuss merchandising  and  music  among  the  teen  age  sector  which  now 
totals  approximately  25  million.  By  1970,  half  of  the  U.  S.  popula- 
tion will  be  under  age  25. 

M.  Vincent  Guarino,  Editor  of  Teen  Magazine,  reported  that  teen- 
agers spend  over  $11  billion  dollars  a year,  some  $24  million  an  hour, 
and  traced  the  tremendous  influence  they  have  in  today's  economy, 
today's  tastes,  today’s  marketing. 

He  is  convinced  that  teen“>agers  are  influenced  primarily  by  three 
sources  of  communication  - teen-age  magazines,  TV,  and  Top-40  Radio 
stations.  The  latter  get  tiieir  name  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they 
play  only  the  40  records  (chiefly  rock  and  roll  and  pops  singers) 
judged  nationally  at  any  given  time  to  be  the  most  popular,  play 
them  over  and  over  again  with  the  conviction  that  the  only  way  to 
get  through  to  these  yoiang  listeners  is  by  saturation  e:q)osure. 


1.  Long  pieces 
- 2.  Slow,  drab  pieces 

3.  String  pieces 
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Mr.  Neely  PliMb#  Manager  of  the  Popular  A & R Productions,  West 
Coast  Division  of  RCA  Victor,  reported  that  teen-age  purchasers 
account  for  approximately  3i%  of  all  record  products  sold. 

He  traced  the  development  of  musical  tastes  as  reflected  in 
teen-age  record  purchases  as  follows; 

"At  about  age  10,  Idle  children  *s  money 'goes  for  teen-beat 
type  of  music  which  means  contemporary  rock  and  roll,  Top  40. 

"As  the  child  gets  older,  his  tastes  tend  to  change  and  more 
of  his  record  dollar  goes  for  other  types  of  music. 

"At  about  age  15,  an  interest  in  classical  music  is  said  to 
crop  up. 

"The  three  main  Influences  in  record  merchandising  for  the 
teen-age  market  are  television,  radio  and  the  films.” 

If  it  is  true  that  an  interest  in  classical  music  begins  to 
crop  up  among  students  at  about  age  15  — about  the  time  they  enter 
9th  or  loth  grade  — it  would  be  of  great  interest  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  this  interest  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  prevailing  prac- 
tice of  presenting  youth  concerts  for  students  in  grades  4-6. 

In  any  event  the  problem  of  competition  for  teen-age  interest 
is  obvious.  One  or  two  annual,  50-minute  concert  ei^osures  to 
synphonic  music  may  well  be  lost  in  the  welter  of  sound  beeimed  at 
the  teen-age  audience  by  Top-40  radio  stations,  TV,  and  the  pops 
recording  industry — a problem  of  concern  both  to  orchestra  and 
public  school  music  education. 

In  the  words  of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony's  music  director.  Max 
Rudolf,  "something  has  to  be  done  about  the  low  level  of  radio  broad- 
casting in  this  country  if  we  expect  to  reach  young  people  with  good 
music. " 
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Scheduling  of  Concerts 


90%  of  all  1966-67  youth  conceirts  presented  by  the  orchestras  in 
the  20  Study  cities  were  played  for  students  who  were  released  from 
school  in  order  to  attend. 


Concerts  presented 
ONLY 

during  school  time 

Separate  series 
presented  during 
school  time,  and 
non-school  time 

Concerts  presented 
ONLY 

during  non-school 
time 

1.  Baltimore 

Columbus 

Pasadena 

2.  Chattanooga 

Detroit 

Sacramento 

3.  Cincinnati 

Hartford 

*Spokane 

4.  Cleveland 

5.  Evansville 

6.  New  Orleans 

7.  Pittsburgh 

8.  Providence 

9.  San  Francisco 

10.  Sarasota 

11.  Seattle 

12.  Winston-Salem 

New  Haven 
Salt  Lake 

(*givan  during 
school  time  in 
1967-68) 

On-School  Time  Concerts 

95%  of  the  nearly  1,000  teachers  responding  to  Study  questions 
on  concert  scheduling  stated  they  had  no  objection  to  concerts  being 
presented  during  school— released  time.  The  responses  chiefly  repre- 
sented opinions  of  elementary  classroom  teachers  and  music  specialists. 

Thiere  was  no  measure  of  the  sentiments  of  secondary,  academic 
subject  teachers  who  are  acutely  concerned  with  time  and  activity 
pressures  i:pon  junior  and  senior  high  school  students.  A number  of 
comments  indicated  individual  instances  in  which  these  teachers 
discouraged  students  from  taking  time  from  regular  classes  in  order 
to  attend  concerts. 

Secondary  vocal  specialists  and  elementary  classroom  teachers 
expressed  first  preference  for  early  morning  hours  for  concerts, 
with  choice  of  later  morning  hours  and  early  afternoon  hours  follow- 
ing in  that  order. 


Back-to-Back  Concerts 

The  growing  practice  of  orchestras  in  scheduling  two  or  more  con- 
certs in  the  same  day  (commonly  referred  to  as  back-to-back  concerts) 
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was  not  a matter  of  concern  to  educators  as  long  as  the  logistics  of 
arrivals  and  departures  of  large  groups  of  students  were  effectively 
handled. 


Non-School  Time  Concerts 

With  the  exception  of  the  Pasadena  Symphony  which  presents  youth 
concerts  on  Sunday  afternoons,  orchestras  involved  in  non-school 
time  concerts  presented  them  on  Sat’ordays  ~ usually  in  the  mornings 
if  single  concerts,  mornings  and  early  afternoons  for  double  concerts. 


Ticket  Sales  and  Payments 

Admission  was  charged  for  one  or  more  youth  concert  seriea  in 
16  of  the  20  cities.  In  3 of  the  4 remaining  cities  students  paid 
bus  fares.  Therefore,  school  personnel  was  involved  to  some  degree 
in  collecting  money  from  students  in  nearly  every  city.  The  teachers 
and  school  administrators  were  wonderful^  cooperative  about  this 
additional,  time-consuming  responsibility. 

Classroom  teachers  and  music  specialists  both  were  involved  in 
collecting  money  from  students,  with  the  latter  apparently  handling 
more  of  the  responsibility  when  only  bus  fare  collections  were  made. 

One  half  of  the  educator  respondents  indicated  preference  for  continu- 
ing to  make  the  collections  in  the  classroom  as  the  most  efficient 
way  of  handling  it. 

School  personnel  made  ticket  sale  payments  to  the  orchestras  in 
a variely  of  ways  — at  Idie  box  office  at  the  time  of  the  concerts, 
by  mail  with  use  of  a voucher  system  that  obviated  the  necessity 
of  taking  time  for  financial  transactions  at  the  concerts,  by  taking 
the  coins  to  orchestra  offices,  etc. 

With  few  exceptions,  ticket  sale  mechanics  were  handled  for  the 
orchestras  by  members  of  women's  associations  and  youth  concert 
committees  who  worked  very  closely  with  PTA  groups  and  school  personnel. 
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Transportation  of  Students  to  Concerts 

The  task  of  transporting  thousands  of  students  to  concert  halls 
loomed  up  as  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  involved  in  youth  con- 
cert planning  and  presentation. 

Sheer  lack  of  available  buses  seriously  restricts  the  number  of 
concerts  that  can  be  given  and  the  number  of  students  who  can  be 
served  in  some  cities. 

Costs,  usually  borne  by  individual  students,  are  prohibitive  in 
some  areas  •—  running  from  75^  to  $1.25  per  concert  in  a few  instances. 
Where  bus  fares  are  held  to  a nominal  amount  of  15<=  to  309,  it  usually 
means  that  school  funds  or  PTA  monies  subsidize  fares  paid  by  students. 

In  some  citxes  lack  of  bus  parking  facilities  presents  monumental 
problems  of  student  safety  and  traffic  disruption  for  the  general 
public. 

The  extensive  time  required  from  school  personnel  to  work  out 
logistics  and  contracts  for  bus  travel  is  a matter  of  serious  concern 
in  several  school  systems. 

Individual  teachers  spoke  of  their  grave  worries  over  safety  of 
children  placed  under  their  supervision  for  long  trips  to  and  from 
concert  halls  that  often  had  to  be  made  in  overcrowded  buses. 

The  above  practical  problems  account  for  a major  part  of  the 
increasing  interest  in  bringing  the  orchestra  to  the  students  for 
concerts  in  school  buildings,  instead  of  taking  students  to  the 
orchestra  for  concerts  in  central  city  auditoriums. 

The  bus  systems  — whether  private,  commercial  corrpanies,  or  school- 
owned  systems  — were  reported  generally  to  be  handling  the  work 
satisfactorily.  More  than  80%  of  the  education  respondents  to  Study 
inquiries  rated  transportation  arrangements  as  "satisfactory". 

Elementary  classroom  teachers  were  the  most  critical  since  it  is 
they  who  have  the  greatest  involvement  in  this  phase  of  youth  ccn- 
cert  operation.  The  main  reasons  given  for  dissatisfaction,  repre- 
sen ti.ng  reactions  from  approxi.mately  20%  of  the  respondents,  were  as 
f ollof-7s : 

1.  Buses  too  crowded  {21%) 

2.  Bus  fare  too  expensive  (18%) 

3.  Insufficient  supearvision  on  buses  (7%) 

4.  Buses  not  on  schedule  (7%) 

5.  Trip  takes  too  long  (5%) 


In  addition  to  the  c&over  many  teachers  e25>ressed  concern  over 
the  lack  of  centrally  organized  transportation  arrangements  for  con- 
certs given  on  out-of-school  time,  pointing  out  that  this  lack 
greatly  reduced  the  number  of  students  v?ho  could  attend  such  concerts. 


Audience  Supervision  and  Control 


ftridvals  and  Departures 

Many  different  plans  have  been  worked  out  and  refined,  tor  orderly 
handling  of  student  arrival  and  departure  from  central  concert  halls. 
When  definite  seating  assignments  were  made  in  advance,  diagrams  of 
the  concert  hall  were  sometimes  foiwarded  to  teachers  for  advance  stu<^. 
Walicie-talkie  devices  were  used  by  the  concert  coordinator  and  bus 
drivers  to  facilitate  cor::ert  ainrivals  and  departures  in  Baltimore 


Audience  Si:5)ervision  During  Concerts 

Student  behavior  was  examined  rather  closely  in  inte2rviews, 
through  guestionnaires  and  through  observation  in  concert  halls  • The 
total  picture  was  a good  one  although  the  artistic  forces  {conductors 

musicians)  were  more  critical  than  were  the  educators. 

86%  of  teacher  respondents,  including  miisic  si^ervisoirs  and 
administrators,  rated  student  behavior  "satisfactory". 

The  main  reasons  given  by  teachers  for  unacceptable  behavior  were, 
in  order  of  frequency  mentioned  for  248  responses: 

1,  Inadequate  concert  preparation,  particularly  as  it  is 

related  to  concert  hall  conduct  (39%) 

2.  Inadequate  supervision  (24%) 

3,  Poor  programming  for  the  age  group  attending  (16%) 

4,  Conductor  variables  (9%) 

5.  Concerts  too  long  (6%) 

6.  Overcrowded  conditions  (5%) 


Students*  safety,  health  and  personal  needs  were  adiqu2itely  pro- 
vided with  the  exception  of  a few  isolated  instances. 

^ere  is  no  doubt  that  the  presence  o f teachers  who  sit  with 
liieir  classes  at  conceirts  is  the  most  effective  "extramusical** 
of  having  good  aud5.ence  supervision.  Teachers  know  who  to.  watch  and 
have  the  advantage  of  post-concert  contact  with  their  students  that 
is  not  possible  when  ushers  or  members  of  the  synphony  women  *s 
association  have  full  responsibility  for  audience  sipervision. 

It  is  not  safe  to  assume.-  that  student  behavior  will  be  good 
merely  because  a concert  is  held  in  the  school  auditorium.  The 
groundwork  is  laid  in  the  classroan.  Good  audience  behavior  does 
not  ordinarily  occur  magically  either  in  tie  concert  hal.l  or  school 
auditorium. 

The  few  conductors  who  attenpted  to  function  as  disciplinarians 
were  placed  in  an  unfortunate  position  that  alienated  their  audiences 
and  probably  detracted  from  the  musical  benefits  of  the  concert. 


Length  of  Concerts 

.Conductors  were  in  general  agreement  that  concerts  for  elementary 
an.d  secondary  school  students  should  range  between  40  and  60  minutes 
in  total  length.  Teacher  respondents  were  cilmost  evenly  divided  in 
preferences  for  programs  of  45  minute  or  60  minute  duration.  There 
was  no  appreciable  difference  between  elementary  and  secondary  level 
preferences. 


Printed  Programs 

Use  of  printed  programs  generally  was  frowned  upon  by  conductors 
as  being  conducive  to  noise  and  an  actual  or  potential  nuisance 
factor.  58%  of  the  teacher  respondents  concurred,  some  of  them 
being  of  the  opinion  that  there  was  little  need  for  printed  programs 
when  verbal  comments  were  used.  Others  felt  there  was  value  in 
students  being  able  to  refer  to  programs  during  the  concert  as  a 
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reminder  of  '-fhat  ccar^osition  was  being  played.  This  problem  was 
solved  by  one  orchestra  by  putting  the  title  and  name  of  the  composer 
of  each  exposition  on  large  placards  and  exhibiting  them  on  easels 
placed  on  stage. 

Several  orchestras  felt  there  was  value  in  students  having  some- 
thing to  take  home  as  a memento  of  the  concert  and,  in  some  cases, 
as  a reminder  of  the  next  concert  and,  therefore,  distributed  printed 
programs  to  students  as  they  left  the  concert  hall. 


Publicity  and  Promotion 

The  scope  of  publicity  and  promotion  used  in  conjunction  with  youth 
concerts  varied  greatly  depending  on  whether  concerts  were  given  dur- 
ing school  time  or  non-school  tine. 

Orchestras  presenting  non-school  time  concerts  financed  from 
ticket  sales  find  it  necessary  to  use  all  available  pi&licity  and 
promotion  media  in  order  to  attract  substantial  audiences,  and  the 
costs  are  relatively  high.  Brochures,  newspaper  advertising  and 
feature  stories,  radio  and  TV  announcements,  personal  contacts  by 
members  of  symphony  women's  associations,  PTA,  Junior  League  and 
other  sponsoring  groi:ps  — all  are  extensively  used. 

Relatively  little  promotion  of  this  sort  is  used  for  concerts 
presented  during  school  time,  and  publicity  generally  is  limited  to 
distribution  of  concert  infoinnation  through  the  school  systems. 

There  was  no  indication  that  the  music  education  offices  of  the 
school  systems  gave  anything  but  full  coperation  in  piiblicizing 
on-school  time  concerts,  but  there  was  evidence  of  breakdown  of 
communications  within  the  individual  schools  where  announcements 
sesne times  were  not  made.  The  weakest  element  noted  was  failure  to 
notify  students  not  in  secondary  music  classes  of  concerts. 
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USE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  IN  CONJUNCTION  HITH  YOUTH 
CONCERTS 

Radio 


Use  of  radio  as  an  instructional  medium  was  extremely  limited 
in  the  20  cities  studied.  Although  9 of  the  20  cities  had  educa- 
tional radio  stations,  reports  on  use  of  this  media  were  available 
from  only  7 of  the  school  systems. 

CLEVELAND— several  programs  broadcast  in  conjunction  with 
preparing  students  for  opera  performcinceS ; occasional  hard- 
to-obtain  recordings  played  in  conjunction  with  Cleveland 
Orchestra  youth  concerts. 

DETROIT — radio  used  only  for  tebroadcasts  of  .-youth  concerts. 

EVANSVILLE — conductor  presented  a 15-minute  brbadcast  prior 
to  youth  concerts,  and  some  of  the  concert  music  was  broadcast 
the  day  before  concerts. 

HARTFORD — youth  concerts  were  broadcast  live  to  the  schools, 
and  the  best  of  each  pair  of  concerts  was  rebroadcast  later 
by  V3TIC,  a commercial  station.  The  station  also  provided 
concert  tapes  to  those  schools  requesting  them. 

NEW  ORLEANS — the  Orchestra  maintained  the  facilities  for 
broadcasting  youth  concerts  live  from  the  concert  hall  over 
the  Louisiana  Youth  Concert  Network.  There  has  been  con- 
siderable decline  in  the  number  of  schools  making  use  of 
the  broadcasts  within  the  last  few  years. 

PASADENA — the  director  of  music  education  of  the  public  schools 
has,  for  the  last  7 or  8 years,  broadcast  preparatoiy  programs 
for  students  in  connection  with  youth  concerts,  but  not  all 
teachers  to  whom  they  were  available  were  making  use  of  the 
programs. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY— occasional  use  made  of  radio  in  conjunction 
with  youth  concerts. 

A number  of  teachers  in  the  states  of  California  and  Washington 
mentioned  their  use  of  the  Standard  School  Broadcasts  sponsored  by 
the  Standard  Oil  Company. 
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Twelve  of  the  20  Study  cities  had  educational  television 
stations  and  the  Spokane  station  was  scheduled  to  open  in  the  spring 
of  1967. 

BALTIMORE — uses  a coiomercial  station  each  year  for  a series 
of  music  programs  which,  in  1967,  were  related  to  youth 
concerts. 

CHATTAN00GA~“makes  use  of  regularly  televised  music  lessons  in 
which  youth  concert  material  is  included. 

CLEVELAND — rebroadcasts  youth  concerts. 

EVANSVILLE — uses  commercial  facilities  for  youth  concert 
rebroadcasts. 

NE^f  ORLEANS — students  viewed  videotapes  from  the  “Music  for 
Children”  series  distributed  by  National  Educational  Tele- 
vision, with  a preview  shov/ing  made  available  to  teachers. 

PITTSBURGH — pre-concert  programs  assist  in  preparation  of 
students. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY— occasional  use  made  of  telecasts  in  connection 
with  youth  concerts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO — preparation  of  students  for  opera  performances 
V7as  done  via  television  in  1965-66.- 

CINCINNATI) 

COLUMBUS  ) no  use  being  made  of  local  educational 
DETROIT  ) television  in  connection  with  the  youth 
HARTFORD  ) concerts. 

SEATTLE  ) 

Limitation  of  preparation  time  and  the  costs  involved  were  men- 
tioned frequently  as  barriers  to  greater  use  of  educational  TV 
(and  radio)  in  connection  with  youth  concert  work. 


Need  for  Greater  Utilization  of  Radio  and  Television 

Individually,  teachers  in  most  of  the  Study  cities  commented 
on  their  wish  that  greater  use  could  be  made  of  educational  radio 
and  television  in  connection  with  preparation  of  students  for  youth 
concerts.  They  spoke  of  the  desirability  of  having  a master  teacher, 
well-qualified  by  virtue  of  training  and  musical  involvement,  (or 
the  orchestra  conductor) , present  the  student  preparation  sessions. 


In  nearly  everj»^  instance  that  mention  was  made  of  the  idea,  the 
teachers  referred  to  the  Leonard  Bernstein  discussion^  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Young  People ‘s  Concerts  as  the 
ideal  format  toward  which  to  work.  The  availability  of  books,  re- 
cordings and  films  based  on  these  concerts  has  helped  to  make  them 
a staple  in  the  music  education  teaching  curriculum  for  many  teachers. 

Orchestras  and  schools  alike  could  well  give  greater  considera- 
tion to  the  possibilities  of  using  concert  broadcasts  and  tele- 
casts (live  or  delayed)  as  a practical  means  of  supplementing 
students*  present  limited  opportunities  to  actually  attend  concerts. 


In  spite  of  the  fact  that  19  of  the  20  cities  studied  had 
populations  in  excess  of  100,000,  only  9 or  10  of  them  maintained 
educational  radio  facilities.  Two-thirds  of  these  taught  music 
regularly  via  radio  broadcasts,  but  in  only  2 was  youth  concert 
preparation  a part  of  the  regular  radio  instruction  program. 

Tlie  Hartford  practice  of  linking  one  live  concert  with  5 or 
6 radio  broadcasts,  of  youth  concerts  gave  the  students  increased 
over-all  listening  experience  in  a realistic  manner. 

The  low  cost  of  radio  in  contparison  with  television,  the  possi- 
bilities of  diversifying  instruction  through  use  of  multiplexing 
facilities  for  broadcasting  several  programs  simultaneously,  and 
the  existence  of  the  rich  resource  of  taped  music  materials  in  the 
National  Audio  Visual  Catalog  (1)  were  mentioned  recently  by 
Jerrold  Szindler  as  being  the  principal  national  indications  of 
the  growing  vitality  of  instructional  radio.  Indications  of  this 
growth  were  in  evidence  in  only  a limited  degree  in  the  Study 
cities . (2 ) 

Of  the  12  systems  having  educational  TV  only  one,  Chattanooga, 
handled  youth  concert  instruction  as  a part  of  the  normal  content 
of  televised  lessons.  Pittsburgh  and  Baltimore  had  related  tele- 
cast series  that  included  youth  concert  preparation  material. 
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PREPARATION  OF  STUDENTS  FOR  CONCERTS,  AND  CONCERT  FOLLOW-UP 
ACTIVITIES 


Learning  to  Listen,  as  Viewed  by  Educators 

In  the  course  of  the  Study,  educators  were  asked  to  set  forth 
their  concepts  of  the  purposes  of  youth  concerts*  The  following 
are  listed  in  order  of  frequency  mentioned: 

To  foster  student  appreciation  of  good  music 
To  form  a patt  of  a student's  music  education 
To  expose  a student  to  live  music  performances 
To  stimulate  student  interest  in  music 
Opportunity  for  a student  to  participate  in  socially 
effective  situations 
To  build  future  concert  audiences 

As  an  aid  in  achieving  the  stated  purposes  of  youth  concerts, 
715  of  739  music  teachers  were  of  the  opinion  that  students  should 
learn  something  about  the  music  to  be  played  prior  to  hearing  it 
at  youth  concerts,  as  did  30  of  34  general  administrators  and 
supervisors  interviewed. 

Increased  enjoyment  and  imderstanding  of  the  music  were 
mentioned  most  often  as  the  immediate  goals  of  concert  preparation, 

A considerable  amount  of  vTriting  has  been  done  on  the  si^bject 
of  listening  and  the  best  means  of  developing  listening  skills, 
but  it  cannot  be  categorically  stated  that  exposure  to  structured 
listening  experiences  is  the  only  means  by  which  a person  can  learn 
to  listen  to  music.  The  burden  of  proof,  hovjever,  does  favor  the 
teaching  of  ceirtain  listening  skills, 

Schwadron  had  this  to  say  about  the  place  of  listening  in  the 
general  music  cxnrriculum. 

"General  music  should  provide  for  the  development  of 
discriminative  habits  of  listening  to  music,  systemati- 
cally progressing  in  complexity  and  abstractness.  Judi- 
cious use  may  be  made  of  programmatic  ideas  and  iconographic 
representations  in  the  lower  grades.  While  imaginative 
elements  may  serve  to  motivate  interests  in  younger  people, 
they  can  prevent  purposeful  transitions  to  more  abstract 
levels.  Listening  habits  which  are  active  and  apperceptive 
foster  a greater  awareness  of  artistic  significance.  We 
must  come  to  accept  the  belief  that  the  capacity  for 
abstract  listening  may  be  possessed  by  the  "uneducated" 
listener.  It  remains  the  task  of  education  to  nurture 
and  to  develop  sensitive  listening  levels  through  instruc- 
tion in  general  music." 


Ernst  and  Gary  stress  the  importance  of  teaching  the  generally 
educated  person  co  listen  purposefully/  to  be  musically  literate/ 
to  understand  design  in  music,  and  to  exercise  discrimination. <2) 

Broudy  stated  his  views  in  the  following  manner: ^2) 

"That  the  skills  of  listening  should  be  among  the  outcomes 
of  formal  music  education  is  not  a matter  for  debate.  The 
disagreement  will  come  in  what  good  listening  is  to  mean 
and  the  theoretical  grounds  for  adhering  to  one  meaning 
rather  tlian  another. 

"One  camp  of  miasic  educators  regards  listening  as  the 
total  activity  from  which  the  hearer  derives  enjoyment. 

The  important  matter  is  that  enjoyment  accrue  and  that 
the  desire  to  listen  be  established.  The  more  radical 
version  of  this  view  is  more  interested  in  the  enjoyment 
than  in  what  music  is  being  enjoyed,  and  it  is  based  on 
the  notion  that  good  music  is  whatever  music  ouve  happens 
to  enjoy.  In  the  same  way  one  will  also  find  a less 
radical  view;  one  that  believes  that  there  is  a differ- 
ence between  good  music  and  music  that  is  not  so  good, 
but  it  also  believes  that  somehow  sufficient  exposure  to 
•good’  music  will  eventually  produce  in  the  listener  a 
preference  for  it. 

"We  may  call  this  the  exposiire  theory  of  teaching  music 
appreciation.  As  to  method,  it  is  suspicious  of  empha- 
sis on  musical  techniques,  historical  accounts  of 
musical  works,  interpretations  by  the  teacher,  and 
analysis  of  musical  compositions  in  general.  All  such 
dissection,  it  is  believed,  threatens  to  destroy  the 
spontaneous  and  unified  response  of  the  listener.  It 
is,  in  brief,  suspicious  of  any  attempt  to  intellectualize 
the  art  of  appreciation. 

"Opposed  to  this  camp  is  another  that  believes  the  road 
to  appreciation  lies  in  the  study  of  music.  Reauxng, 
ability  to  discriminate  in  matters  of  melody,  rhythms, 
tempo  and  tonality,  and  ability  to  comprehend  fairly 
large  patterns  of  tonal  material  are  regarded  as  essen- 
tial to  adequate  appreciation." 

Hartshorn  joins  the  second  camp: 

"Although  many  people  find  enjoyment  in  taking  an  emotional 
bath  in  the  mere  sound  and  general  effect  of  the  music 
they  hecLT,  such  a response  is  only  partial  in  relation  to 
the  listener's  total  capcity,  for  he  has  a mind  as  well  as 
a body  and  most  of  the  music  he  hears  in  the  public  schools 
should  appeal  to  both.  Listening,  when  properly  guided 
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arid  focused  upon  the  musical  content  of  a composition, 
can  be  a most  effective  means  of  developing  musical  under- 
standing and  insights,  and  there  need  be  no  conflict  be- 
tween this  aim  in  listening  and  the  enjoyment  that  can 
come  from  it.  . . Some  of  the  greatest  pleasures  and 
satisfactions  in  life  come  from  the  discovery  of  intellec- 
tual insights.  In  fact,  such  discovery  can  be  very  ^- 
citing,  and  there  is  a strangely  mysterious  interaction 
between  success  in  activities  leading  to  inteliectuax 
understanding  and  enjo\»ment  at  a more  physical-emotional 
level.  Perhaps  the  ultimate  in  listening  experience  is 
achieved  vshen  at  a point  of  emotional  climax  in  the  music, 
there  is  also  at  the  moment  a flash  of  understanding  that 
reveals  a hitherto  unsuspected  relationship  of  xorm. 


Conductors'  Viewpoints  on  Student  Preparation  for  Concerts 

whereas  music  educators  and  general  education  administrators 
were  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  students  being  guided  in  advance 
study  of  the  concert  program  as  preparation  for  concert  attendance, 
the  conductors  of  orchestras  included  in  this  Study  held  widely 
differing  opinions  on  advisability  and  value  of  such  preparation. 

Four  conductors  viewed  student  preparation  as  "absolutely 
essential"  and  6 considered  it  to  be  "valuable".  Several  conductors 
stated  they  always  could  tell  whether  or  not  a student  audience  had 
had  advance  study.  They  found  that  students  who  had  been  given  con- 
cert preparation  were  more  alert,  evinced  a sense  of  greater  per- 
sonal involvement  in  the  music,  were  more  attentive,  responded 
more  quickly,  and  gave  every  indication  of  enjoying  concerts  more 
than  students  who  had  had  no  preparation. 

One  conductor  preferred  to  have  students  prepared  for  2 or  3 
concert  pieces,  but  given  no  advance  information  about  the  remain- 
der of  the  program  in  order  to  preserve  an  element  of  "freshness" 
and  "surprise". 

One  conductor  was  of  the  opinion  that  iJie  value  of  avxvance 
study  depended  entirely  on  who  handled  it  and  how  it  was  done.  He 
preferred  no  preparation  to  having  it  done  by  persons  not  profes- 
sionally trained  in  music. 
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Two  conductors  stated  they  couldn't  tell  the  difference  between 
reactions  Of  students  who  had  had  preparation  and  those  who  had  not. 

Two  conductors  were  strongly  opposed  to  any  form  of  student 
preparation stating  it  detracts  from  the  student's  open-mindedness 
and  receptivity  to  the  music  and  makes  a spontaneous#  onotionai  re- 
sponse to  it  impossible. 


Concert  Preparation  Practices 

'l.’EACHIKG  PERSONNEL  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  PREPARING  STUDEOTS  FOR  CONCERTS 
Elementary  Grades. — Main  responsibility  of: 

(A>  Elementary  classroom  music  specialist  witli  assistance  by 
classroom  teacher 

OR 

(B)  Secondary  vocal  teacher  who  teaches  general  music  classes. 
Half  of  the  instrumental  specialists  were  involved  in  a 
limited  degree  iinless  they,  too,  were  working  in  general 
or  academic  music. 

Secondary  Grades 

.'■Vocal  teachers’ and -instrumental  specialists  chiefly  ' • 

responsible; 

Students  not  enrolled  in  music  classes  seldom  received 
any  preparation. 


CONCERT  PREPARATION  FOR  ALL  STUDENTS  ELIGIBLE  TO  ATTEND 

The  problem  cirose  time- and- again  during  this  Study,  concerning 
preparation  of  all  students  eligible  to  attend  a concert  even 
though  not  all  would  attend.  If  preparation  is  structinred  in  such 
a way  that  the  live  performance  is  the  culmination  of  the  learning 
experience  with  the  structure  collapsing  without  it,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  justify  preparing  all  students  when  only  some  of  them 
can  attend  the  concert. 
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Preparation  of  all  students  can  be  better  justified  if  the 
youth  concert  is  treated  as  one  experience  among  many  in  the  course 
of  study,  with  the  study  leading  up  to  a point  where  students  could 
hear  the  entire  concert  program  either  in  person  or  via  television 
or  radio.  Under  such  circumstances  all  could  receive  benefit  of 
lasting  nature  from  the  preparation. 

It  is  hard  to  imagine,  however,  use  of  a 45-minute  classroom 
concert  of  recordings  as  an  effective  substitute  for  a live  concert 
experience.  The  degree  of  personal  involvement,  a critical  element 
in  the  listening  experience,  is  much  greater  in  a live  concert 
experience.  Attendance  at  a concert  is  an  enriching  experience, 
par  excellence,  and  can  well  be  the  crowning  event  of  a well- 
structured  sequence  of  learning  experiences.  Learning  will  take 
place  without  it,  but  greater  learning  and  a deeper  aesthetic 
experience  could  occur  with  it. 


SPAN  OF  TIME  NEEDED  FOR  CONCERT  PREPARATION 

Many  teachers  expressed  concern  that  they  didn*  t receive  pre- 
concert study  material  "in  time"  to  adequately  prepare  therr^stu- 
dents.  Some  wanted  it  3 weeks  in  advance  of  the  concert;  a few 
wanted  it  months  ahead.  (Others  didn't  seem  concerned  whetlier  or 
not  they  received  it.) 

Both  student  and  teacher  respondents  to  Study  inquiries  empha- 
sized the  fact,  over  and  over  again,  that  student  response  to  con- 
certs is  more  enthusiastic  when  the  music  "is  familiar"  to  the 
students. 

One  difficult  problem  in  concert  preparation  is  finding  the 
optimum  balance  of  advance  exposure  to  the  concert  music  in  order 
that  the  students  may  be  familiar  with  it  by  the  time  they  attend 
the  concert,  but  not  bored  with  it  as  a result  of  cverexposure 
prior  to  the  concert.  Nothing  was  unearthed  in  this  Study  that  -u 

sheds  much  light  on  this  point. 

Limited  research  has  been  done  on  this  subject  in  the  education 
field.  Getz,^^^  for  instance,  worked  wildi  a group  of  7th  grade 
students  to  attempt  to  determine  the  effects  that  familiarity,  based 
on  repetition  of  previously  unfamiliar  serious  music,  had  on  the 
degree  of  musical  preference.  Based  on  results  of  the  study,  Getz 
suggested  that  the  junior  high  school  general  music  class  teacher 
consider  at  least  2 or  3 hearings  of  the  same  composition,  spread 
out  over  several  weeks.  In  fact,  he  found  that  by  carefully  spac- 
ing hearings  to  avoid  the  factor  of  fatigue,  periods  of  a year  or 
more  might  be  used  to  provide  carry-over  from  one  grade  to  the 

next. 
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It  must  be  determined  what  constitutes  a minimum  number  of 
ej^osures,  and  the  distribution  of  listening  experiences  beyond 
this  left  up  to  the  judgsaent  of  the  individual  teacher*.  As  one 
respondent  remarked,  ‘‘planned  overexposure"  is  a vital  part  of  the 
listening  process  and  its  existence  a responsibility  of  the  music 
educator. 

The  feasibility  of  reintroducing  compositions  at  various 
levels  in  a student’s  education,  thereby  providing  new  oppoirtunities 
for  more  mature  insights,  has  been  set  before  the  music  educator  on 
occasion.  This  prompts  one  to  reconsider  the  objections,  often 
voiced  by  teachers,  when  an  orchestra  plays  the  same  ccmiposition  on 
youth  concerts  2 years  in  succession.  The  repeat  policy  implies 
a "Great  Piece  of  Music"  approach  (akin  to  the  100  great  books) 
that  uses  a limited  number  of  works,  which  have  proven  their  artistic 
worth, as  the  cornerstone  of  a listener’s  repertoire. 

Taking  all  of  this  into  consideration,  one  must  seriously  ques- 
tion the  "crash  program"  in  which  a short  period  of  intensive  in- 
stiniction  is  given  on  music  to  be  heard  at  concerts  without  allowin 
for  adequate  individual  absorption  of  the  basic  content  of  the  lausi 
Often,  decisioh  must  be  made  to  study  i or  2 pieces  carefully  and 
leave  the  remainder  of  the  program  in  the  realm  of  "unprepared" 
listening — the  procedure  followed  in  Baltimore,  for  exanrole. 

In  any  event,  long-range  planning  that  produces  study  materials 
well  in  advance  of  concerts  is  vital  to  any  structured  listenii^ 
program. 


CONCERT  PREPARATION  TECHNIQUES  AND  PROCEDURES  USED 

The  following  techniques  and  procedures  were  among  those 
reported  as  being  in  use  (currently  or  formerly)  in  schools  within 
the  20  Study  cities: 

Procedures  used  in  individual  schools,  or  throughout 
a school  system 


1.  Preparation  for  some  secondary  concerts  was  handled  for 
all  students  in  the  school  by  language  arts  teachers. 
(Seattle) 

2.  Concert  preparation  in  former  years  was  built  around 
several  music  appreciation  textbooks.  (New  Orleans) 

3.  5-Then  preparation  is  not  being  done  in  individual  class- 
rooms, 1 teacher  works  with  large  groups  of  students 
on  concert  preparation,  (Detroit) 
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4.  £il  students  receive  preparation,  whether  or  not  they 
attend  concerts.  (Cleveland,  Baltiaiore) 

5.  The  conductor  considers  it  important  to  visit  the 
schools  to  play  fcr  the  children  and  discuss  the 
concert  uiiisic.  (Sarasota) 

Approaches  Used  by  Individual  Teachers 

1.  Th^es  written  on  cards  vjere  arranged  in  the  proper 
musical  order  by  students  as  part  of  their  study  of  a 
composition. 

2.  A daily  15-minute  listening  period  was  held  to  aid  in 
instrument  and  theme  recognition- 

3.  Selected  portions  of  compositions;,  chosen  to  fit  students* 
attention  span,  were  taped  and  p3.ayed. 

4.  Student  concert  evaluations  were  taped  and  sent  to  the 
conductor. 

5.  Students  de\'eloped  their  own  concert  programs  and  dis- 
cussed the  lives  of  the  composers. 

6.  Library  assignments  and  reports  were  considered  essential 
to  good  concert  preparation. 

7.  A high  school  orchestra  played  through  music  to  be  heard 
on  a forthcoming  youth  concert  prc»gram- 

8.  Charts  of  the  orchestra  seating  plan  were  drawn  and  pipe- 
cleaner  figures  made  to  represent  the  musicians. 

9.  Bulletin  board  and  display  case  exhibits  were  developed. 

10.  Copies  of  all  themes  contained  in  the  study  materials 
were  reproduced  for  individual  students. 

11.  Themes  were  played  on  the  piano  and  bells  by  capable 
students . 

12.  Maps  were  used  to  locate  ccmiposers*  birthplaces,  and 
countries  and  places  represented  in  nationalistic 
and  descriptive  music. 
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Post-Concert  Activities 

The  obvious  lack  of  attention  to  the  post- concert  phase  of 
youth  concert  activity  is  puzzling.  Only  about  half  of  the  944 
teachers  responding  to  this  phase  of  Study  inquiries  reported 
doing  anything  in  their  classes  in  the  way  of  concert  follow-up, 
^flhen  done,  it  consisted  mainly  of  discussions,  replaying  records 
of  some  or  ail  of  the  concert  music,  written  assignments  including 
letter  writing  to  conductors  and  musicians.  Approximately  67%  of 
the  elementary  classroom  music  specialist  respondents  stated  they 
did  seme  follow-up,  chiefly  on  an  individual  basis. 


The  desire  that  educators  evidenced  to  have  students  leam 
about  the  concert  music  would  ceirtainly  include  use  of  valid 
teaching  techniques,  one  of  which  would  be  post-concert  discussions, 
evaluations,  re-listening,  and  other  reinforcing  activities.  It  is 
at  th j s juncture  that  learning  should  be  tested  to  determine  the 
validity  of  the  concert  experience,  at  least  from  a recall  stand- 
point. Generally  this  was  not  done. 

In  actual  fact,  there  were  very  few  suggestions  made  for 
follow-up  activities.  The  following  (among  others)  can  be  used, 
however,  as  part  of  the  total  learning  experience: 

Is  Discussion  of  individual  reactions  to  the  music 

2.  Formal  gathering  of  data  concerning  student  and  teacher 
likes  and  dislikes  as  related  to  the  concert 

3.  Evaluation  of  the  learning  experience 

4.  Taking  advantage  of  an  emotional  peak  reached  to  discuss 
what  one  gains  from  hearing  a live  performance 

5.  Using  this  experience  as  an  entree  to  new  and  more 
involved  listening 
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Materials  for  Use  In  Concert  Preparation  of  Students 

RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  PREPiUlING  AND  FINANCING  CONCERT  STUDY  MATERIALS 
FOR  USE  BY  TEACHERS  AND/OR  STUDENTS 

A total  of  12  orchestras  and  9 school  systems  were  involved  rn 
preparation  and/or  financing  of  concert  study  materials  for  use  by 
teachers  and  students  in  the  Study  cities  during  1966-67.  Practi- 
cally all  of  the  materials  were  prepared  for  teacher  use. 

Orchestras  used  various  plans  for  actual  preparation  of 
study  materials.  Conductors  developed  the  study  guides  in  Chat- 
tanooga, Evansville  and  for  some  of  the  Seattle  concerts. 

In  Cincinnati  and  for  some  concerts  in  Seattle,  the  orches- 
tra financed  the  materials  but  engaged  school  personnel  to  do  the 
actual  planning  and  writing  of  them. 

Orchestra  administrative  personnel  was  responsible  for 
preparation  of  materials  or  supervision  of  their  preparation  in 
Cleveland,  New  Orleans,  Providence,  and  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  San  Francisco  Symphony  engaged  a college  faculty  mem- 
ber who  worked  closely  with  the  Orchestra* s youth  concert  conductor 
in  preparation  of  the  materials  there.  For  the  last  several  years, 
the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  engaged  the  musicologist  who  prepares  program 
notes  for  the  Orchestra's  adiilt  concerts,  to  prepare  teacher  guides 
for  student  ccjjcerts,  but  will  experiment  with  having  them  prepared 
by  public  school  personnel  for  1967—68  concerts. 

In  those  orchestras  holding  responsibility  for  large  scale 
preparation  and  production  of  materials  (Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  San 
Francisco,  etc.)  costs  ranged  between  $1,000  and  $1,500  plus  staff 
time.  Complete  costs  for  the  handsomely  printed  materials  used  in 
Salt  Lake  City  were  borne  by  the  business  fiinn  sponsors  of  the  youth 
concerts.  In  Pasadena,  the  Area  Youth  Music  Council  met  costs  of 
pxiblishing  the  youth  concert  booklet. 
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Table  No.  4 

ORGANIZATION  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  PREPARING  AND  FINANCING  CONCERT 
PREPARATION  MATERIALS  FOR  USE  BY  TEACHERS/STODENTS 


City 

Prepared  by 
Schools 

Prepared  by 
Orchestra 

No  Materials 
Used 

Baltimore 

yes 

— 



Chattanooga 

— 

yes 



Cincinnati 

prepares 

finances 

— 

Cleveland 

for  federal 
funded  .concerts 

yes 

— — 

CoinEobus 

— 

yes 

— 

Detroit 

yes 

— 

— 

Evansville 

— 

yes 

— 

Hartford 

yes 

— 

— 

New  Haven 

— 

— 

none 

New  Orleans 

yes 

— 

Pasadena 

— 

Area  Youth 
Council 

—— 

Pittsburgh 

— 

yes 

— 

Providence 

— 

yes 

— 

Sacramento 

— 

— 

Tione 

Salt  Lake  City 

through 

business 

sponsor 

San  Francisco 

yes 

yes 

— 

Sarasota 

yes 

— 

— 

Seattle 

for  federal 
funded  concerts 

yes 

— — — 

Spokane 

— 

none 

Winston-Salem 

yes 



— 
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SCOPE  OF  MATERIALS  USED 


Materials  provided  for  concert  preparation  of  students,  whether 
prepared  and  financed  by  schools  or  orchestras,  ranged  from  the 
briefest  of  hotes  concerning  a concert  program  to  comprehensive 
courses  o£  study.  Materials  used  during  1966~67  can  be  grouped 
roughly  aS  follows: 


Kinds  of  Materials  in  Use 

Notes  Musical  References  Teaching 
Examples  and  Sugges- 

Resources  tions 


Category  I - 
Baltimore 

Cincinnati 

Seattle 

Category  II 
Detroit 
Providence 
Salt  Lake 
Category  III 
Pittsburgh 
Sarasota 


X 

-City,  county,  & 
parochial  series 
-Young  People’s 
-Elem.  & Jr.  High 
under  P.L.  89-10 

X 

-School  Concerts 
-Children’s  series 
-Youth  series 

X 

— Young  People ’ s 
-Sarasota  County 


concerts 


Category  IV-  - 

Cleveland 

-Severance  Hall 

concerts 

Columbus 

-Youth 

Hartford 

-Youth 

Seattle 

-4th  grade  & elem. 

Category  V - - 

Chattanooga 

-Youth  (Includes 

materials  for 

TV  teaching) 

Category  VI-  - 

New  Orleans 

-Louisiana  Youth 

series 

Children’s  series 
San  Francisco-Concerts  in  Opera 
House 


Category  VII  --------  x 

Evansville 

Pasadena 

Winston-Salem 

Categoiy  VIII  - No  materials  used 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


New  Haven 

Sacramento 

Spokane 
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SOHMARY  OF  CONTENTS 


Contents  of  study  materials  covered  a wide  range  of  subjects 
and  reflected  an  interesting  variety  of  approaches  to  the  task  of 
preparing  students  for  symphony  concerts.  To  attempt  to  include 
all  of  the  subjects  and  ideas  in  any  single  guide  would,  of  course, 
be  utterly  impractical,  and  there  is  considerable  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  a complicated  tome  would  be  used. 

A concise  approach,  such  as  that  used  in  Baltimore,  ap£>arently, 
is  more  appealing  to  the  teachers  who  are  expected  to  use  the  mate- 
rial. When  youth  concert  programming  is  based  on  multi-year  cycles, 
a concert  resource  manual  might  be  developed  that  would  include 
references  to  all  appropriate  school  and  community  resource  materials* 

Number  of  guides  in 

Inventory  of  Contents  which  item  v/as  inc3.uded 


Concert  manners  information, 4 

Information  on  conductor 4 

Infoznnation  on  orchestra 6 

Orchestra  seating  chart 4 

Source  reference  materials  for  teachers,  .....  9 

Source  reference  materials  for  students 5 

List  of  recordings 7 

List  of  films  and  filmstrips  3 

Reference  to  materials  in  museums,  etc 1 


Contents  relating  to  the  music: 


Musical  examples 12 

Sl^ls,  form,  period,  etc 9 

Analysis  .....  6 

"What  to  listen  for” 11 

Composer  .....13 

Stories 13 

Glossary  of  terms ill 

Pronunciation.  ...  5 

Concert  evaluation  materials  3 


Note:  See  Chart  #10  in  Appendix  0 for  detailed  analysis. 


■The  music  education  members  of  the  Study  staff  found  the  fol- 
lowing of  special  interest  or  concern: 

a.  Information  on  instruments  of  the  orchestra  v/as  included 
in  many  study  guides  although  there  is  a wealth  of  mate" 
rial  on  this  subject  readily  available  to  teachers  through 
regular  teaching  materials  generally  in  use  in  the  schools. 

b.  Lists  of  recordings,  visual  aids  and  reference  books  were 
included  in  study  guides  in  9 cities.  Recording  lists 
from  Baltimore,  Detroit,  Seattle  and  Cincinnati  were  re- 
lated directly  to  the  current  programs  whereas  others 
used  general  lists.  The  listing  of  compositions  and  re- 
cordings related  to  the  music  scheduled  for  a specific 
concert  was  a desirable  practice.  Not  only  do  such  list- 
ings give  teachers  an  added  resource  but  are  especially 
helpful  if  recordings  of  the  specific  compositions  in 
question  are  not  available.  Reference  to  several  differ- 
ent recordings  (interpretations)  of  the  same  v7ork  is  useful 
for  work  with  more  advanced  students. 

The  Detroit  and  San  Francisco  guides  were  the  only  ones 
gi'ving  fairly  complete  lists  of  recommended  films  and 
filmstrips. 

6,  Concert  evaluation  devices  were  included  in  only  3 guides, 
the  most  extensive  being  used  in  connection  with  "the 
Seattle  “Enrichment  Through  Music"  concerts.  The  Sarasota 
guide  contained  evaluation  sheets  for  use  by  students. 

The  Chattanooga  guide  included  a “feedback"  sheet  for 
teachers  to  use  in  commenting  on  the  concert. 

Chart  No.  10  in  Appendix  0 gives  detailed  breakdowns  of 

contents  of  study  materials.  Examples  of  various  materials  are  in- 
cluded: in  Appendix  O,  of  V7hich  the  following  are  judged  to  be  of 
special  interest: 

Category  I Materials 

Baltimore  1965-66  materials  were  prepared  primarily  for  use  by 
music  specialists  and  included  theme  charts,  tapes  of 
concert  compositions,  piano  reductions  of  principal 
thematic  material,  lists  of  references  and  suggested 
activities.  The  1966-67  materials  were  focused  more 
upon  use  by  elemientary  classroom  teachers  and  were 
the  most  realistic  and  practical  materials  for  this 
purpose  that  were  examined. 


Cincinnati  Study  guide  for  the  "Fun  in  Music"  Young  People's  con- 
certs included  a number  of  teaching  suggestions  written 
by  an  elementary  classroom  music  specialist. 


Seattle  Materials  for  the  federal  projects  contai.ned  the  most 
advanced  material  for  techniques  in  using  the  tape 
recorder  in  concert  preparation  and  included  stimulating 
and  provocative  pedagogical  approaches. 


Category  II  Materials 


Detroit  The  materials  were  well- organized  and  attractively  pre- 
sented. Of  special  note  are  the  separate  section  for 
composer  biographies,  the  section  on  materials  avail- 
able at  the  Children's  Museum,  and  inclusion  of  call 
numbers  for  recordings,  films  and  filmstrips. 

Providence  Inclusion  of  a short  explanation  of  the  demonstration- 
narration  aspect  of  the  concert  could  be  made  use  of 
in  the  classroom  to  alert  students  to  discussion  of 
certain  playing  techniques. 


Categoiry  III  Materials 


Sarasota  Of  special  interest  is  the  section  on  concert  evalua- 
tion which  provided  a procedure  for  having  the  students 
evaluate  what  they  had  seen  and  heard  at  the  concert; 
section  on  "Getting  Ready  for  the  Concert"  also  of 
special  interest. 


Category  IV  Materials 

Cleveland  Writing  style  is  of  special  interest.  Materials  are  of 
particular  value  to  the  skilled  music  specialist  under- 
taking comprehensive  preparation  of  students. 


Cat'egdry  V Materials 

Chattanooga  The  television  guide  for  teachers  in  grades  4-6  incor- 
porated Concert  preparation  with  general  music  lessohs 
in  a carefully  planned  sequential  fashion. 


Category  VI  Materials 

New  Orleans  Offered  a unique  approach  in  describing  the  orchestra 

in  terms  of  the  kinds  of  cases  in  which  instruments  are 
carried,  and  description  of  various  steps  leading  up 
to  the  beginning  of  the  concert. 
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Category  VIIx  Materials 

Spokane  Although  no  materials  were  used  in  1966-67,  interesting 
materials  had  been  employed  in  earlier  years,  including 
examples  of  various  music  forms  and  suggested  listening 
experiences . 


Materials  for  Student  Use 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  study  materials  placed  in  the  hands 
of  students  reinforce  work  being  done  by  teachers.  The  difficulty 
of  preparing,  financing  and  distributing  student  study  materials 
was  reflected  in  the  fact  that  they  are  used  in  only  6 cities,  and, 
of  -these,  only  3 cities  produced  fairly  substantial  materials  for 
student  use  (Hartford,  Sarasota,  Seattle).  Use  of  Keyboard  Junior^ 
BOV0-5AR  materials  and  classroom  music  series  was  practiced  to  a lim- 
ited degree. 


MATERl'ALS  RELATED  TO  TEACHING  THE  MUSIC 
What  to  Listen  For 


The  heart  of  study  material  is  discussion  relating  directly  to 
the  music,  other  sections  of  the  guides  making  an  understanding  of 
this  section  more  complete.  Judging  from  the  study  materials, 
attempts  made  to  teach  students  something  meaningful  about  -the  music 
were  varied. 

Rather  than  simply  discussing  each  composition  as  a separate 
entity,  study  guide  authors  in  several  cities  first  presented  a short 
resume  on  sue?',  topics  as  contemporary  music,  or  the  overture.  Mate- 
rials using  this  approach  found  in  Baltimore  and  Cleveland  were  use- 
ful and  well-written.  The  development  of  short,  accurate  expositions 
on  general  musical  topics  that  relate  directly  to  the  concert  theme, 
or  to  the  fom  or  style  of  a composition  (to  cite  just  a few  possi^si' 
bilities)  provide  useful  materials  for  the  teacher. 

Musical  Examples 


In  study  materials  using  musical  examples,  themes  usually  were 
written  as  single  lines  of  music.  Several  guides  offered  piano 
reductions  of  appropriate  sections  of  music,  a useful  tool  for  music 
specialists. 

Lack  of  musical  examples  in  study  materials  is  difficult  to 
tuiderstand.  Although  their  inclusion  involves  additional  work,  and, 
sometimes,  expense,  it  seems  futile  to  try  to  discuss  a piece  of  music 
intelligently  v7ithout  using  musical  examples.  Even  the  poor  quality 
of  music  reproductions  found  in  some  of  the  guides  gave  teachers  soiae- 
cning  for  concrete  musical  consideration. 
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Form 


In  spite  of  the  importance  attributed  to  an  understanding  of 
musical  form  by  such  \7riters  as  Broudy  and  Hartshorn,  and  by 
knowledgeable  musicians  generally,  only  4 instances  of  inclusion  of 
something  about  form  were  found  in  study  materials  examined  (Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland,  Seattle,  and  the  Spokane  1964-65  guide). 

Form  ’was  discussed  either  in  the  body  of  the  narrative  discussion, 
or  by  letter  designation  (ABA) . 

Analysis 

The  quality  and  purpose  of  discussions  of  the  analysis  were 
revealing.  Obviously,  some  authors  were  writing  notes  to  be  read 
to  students,  which  accounts,  in  part,  for  frequent  use  of  anecdotal 
and  biographical  material.  Seldom  did  the  writing  style  give  the 
idea  that  the  information  v;as  intended  to  be  absorbed  by  the  teacher 
and  communicated  to  students  according  to  their  particular  needs. 

Presentations  ranged  from  a lively,  chatty  style  to  a straight 
musicological  approach.  Combinations  of  student-oriented  narrative 
and  teacher-oriented  factual  data  were  noted  in  Cincinnati  materials  - - 
— a device  that  guarantees  a certain  degree  of  unifon»iity  in  teach- 
ing method  and  content,  v;hile  permitting  the  teacher  freedom  to 
individualize  a presentation  through  use  of  other  materials  as  well. 

Tempo, Rhythm,  and  Tone  Color 


There  was  more  frequent  reference  to  temporal  than  tonal 
aspects  of  music,  usually  in  terms  of  tempo  or  rhythmic  charac- 
teristics of  a specific  composition.  The  composer’s  creation  of  a 
mood  was  referred  to  in  terms  of  major  or  minor  tonality,  the 
registers  in  which  instruments  play,  and  use  of  various  orches- 
tration devices. 

Instrument  Recognition 


Instrimient  recognition  was  given  importance.  The  usual  approach 
was  to  identi:^  appearance  of  a theme  V7ith  a specific  instrument  or 
group  of  instruments.  Various  instrumental  playing  techniques  were 
mentioned,  such  as  'pizzioato. 

The  Composer 


In  nearly  all  study  materials,  something  was  said  about  the  com- 
poser. Extensive  use  was  made  of  anecdotal  materials,  leaving  little 
space,  unfortunately,  for  discussion  of  the  music.  Certainly,  there 
is  validity  in  using  composer  information  that  has  a direct  and  mean- 
ingful bearing  on  music  to  be  played,  but  under  the  space  limitation 


and  purpose  of  program  notes  for  school  concerts,  the  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  the  music  and  information  directly  related  to 
it. 

Stories 


Stories  that  legitimately  can  be  attached  to  descriptive  music 
were  used  frequently,  and  often  biographical  information  was  inter- 
mingled with  information  concerning  circumstances  under  which  a 
composition  was  vnritten,  performed  or  received. 

Musical  Terms  and  Pronunciation 


Glossaries  of  terms  were  frequently  used,  but  aid  in  pronun- 
ciation of  them  was  included  in  only  3 or  4 instances. 


Availability  of  Materials 

Distribution  of  materials  within  school  systems  presented  prob- 
lems in  several  cities.  Some  teachers  who  were  directly  responsible 
for  preparation  of  students  reported  they  did  not  receive  materials 
regularly.  This  breakdown  in  distribution  occurred  often  enough  to 
make  it  a matter  of  serious  concern. 

Approximately  90%  of  the  elementary  classroom  music  specialists 
queried  during  the  Study  reported  receiving  preparatory  materials  for 
their  own  use.  The  secondary  vocal  teacher,  who  ordinarily  would 
handle  concert  preparation,  reported  receiving  material  in  only 
approximately  65%  of  the  responses. 

If  any  satisfactory  preparation  is  to  be  done,  the  starting 
point  is  a distribution  system  that  will  assure  receipt  of  the 
materials  by  each  teacher  having  responsibility  for  preparation  of 
students  for  the  concerts. 

The  late  date  at  which  some  teachers  received  materials  pre- 
cluded their  making  any  significant  use  of  them  in  some  situations. 
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Reproduction  of  Study  Materials 


Materials  ranged  from  handsomely  printed  booklets  to  poorly 
mimeographed  materials  containing  inaccurate  data,  typographical 
errors,  and  misspellings  of  composers*  names,  titles  of  composi- 
tions, and  musical  terms.  Poor  reproduction  of  musical  examples 
was  especiaxly  noted  in  mimeographed  materials. 


Greater  use  undoubtedly  will  be  made  of  attractive  looking 
materials  regardless  whether  they  are  mimeographed  or  more  pro- 
fessionally reproduced  by  printing,  offset,  or  multilith. 

/*  appraised  art  work  and  layout  of  materials  prepared 

£or  student  use  as  being  either  "good"  or  "excellent”  in  67%  of 
the  replies  to  Study  inquiries. 


Development  of  Supplementary  Materials  by  Individual  Teachers 

Roughly  40%  of  all  teachers  responding  to  Study  questionnaires 
reported  that  they  personally  develop  materials  to  use  in  conjunctic: 
wi^  concert  preparation  as  a supplement  to  materials  provided  by 
schools  or  orchestras. 

Elementary  classroom  music  specialists  led  in  this  activity 
with  elementary  classroom  teachers  indicating  the  least  involvement 
in  preparation  of  supplementary  materials. 

^grcentage  of  Teachers  Responding  to  Study  Questionnaires 
Prepared  Supplementary  Materials  for  Concert  Preparation 

Elementary  classroom  music  specialists  . .59%  (of  respondents) 

Secondary  vocal  teachers  « n 

Instrumental  specialists « u 

Elementary  classroom  teachers 30%  ” " 


.1; 
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The  follovdjig  suggestions  made  by  individual  teachers  as  to 
meth^  and  materials  used  in  concert  preparation  have  general 
application: 

1.  Enlist  PTA  assistance  in  locating  and  obtaining  needed 
recordings- 

2.  Correlate  television  preparation  materials  with  youth 
concert  study  guides. 

3.  Worksheets  and  workbooks  can  be  used  effectively,  the  latter 

to  be  used  from  year  to  year.  Worksheets  can  be  completed 
as  children  listen. 

4.  Materials  from  art  galleries  and  museums  could  be  used 
effectively. 

5.  Scores  should  be  provided  for  teachers  to  use  in  con- 
cert preparation. 

6.  Teachers  must  be  given  time  away  from  class  responsibili- 
ties to  do  needed  research  on  concert  programs. 

7.  Informal  discussions  between  students  and  musicians  could 
serve  a useful  purpose. 

8.  Required  in-service  (teacher)  activities  could  be  centered 
around  concert  preparation. 


Eva1uap*on  of  Concert  Study  Materials  and  of  the  Preparation 
Given  to  Students 

THE  MATERIALS 

Teacher  Reaction  to  the  Concert  Study  Mat*=>r1als 

Compilations  of  teacher  responses  in  this  section  of  the  Study 
were  interesting  and,  quite  possibly,  misleading. 

Judging  from  the  responses,  many  teachers  considered  any 
materials  received,  whether  for  student  or  teacher  use,  to  be 
teacher's  guides".  Over  90%  of  the  756  respondents  thought  the 
materials  were  adequate  for  their  purposes. 
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Considering  the  great  range  in  quality  of  materials  examined, 
tins  is  puzzling,  t^hen  teachers  considered  fragmentairy  or  poorly 
prepared  materials  to  be  adequate,  it  can  only  be  assumed  that 
either  their  puirposes  in  preparing  students  were  not  clear,  or 
that  they  already  v;ere  in  possession  of  necessary  facts  and  tech- 
niqueo  and  did  not  need  any  special  help  other  than  knowing  v;hat 
music  v;as  to  be  played.  Unfortunately,  this  second  rationale 
doesn*t:  ring  true. 

s.  Information  contained  in  the  guides. — Over  90%  of  the 
®^sic  specialists  and  88%  of  the  elementary  classroom  teachers 
responding  considered  the  information  contained  in  guides  and  the 
organization  of  it  to  be  either  "excellent"  or  "good".  This  held 
t3fue  for  guides  that  ranged  from  2 paragraphs  of  general  bio- 
U^^phical,  non— technical  i.nformation  to  the  most  comprehensive 
materials  examined. 


Availability  of  suggested  supplementary  materials. — The 
question  concerning  the  ready  availability  of  suggested  supple- 
mentary materials  drew  an  interesting  response.  The  "availability" 
was  commented  upon  by  many  respondents  even  though  no  materials 
were  suggested  in  the  guides,  indicating  either  that  the  question 
v/as  poorly  stated  or  read  incorrectly. 

In  cjiy  event r there  was  much  less  staisf action  with  the 
status  quo  on  availability  of  supplementary  materials  than  with  the 
inroirraation  contained  in  study  guides.  Only  68%  of  the  respondents 
gave  a "good"  or  "excellent"  rating  on  availability  of  suggested 
supplementary  materials;  18%  responded  v/ith  a rating  of  "fair", 
and  14%  with  a rating  of  "poor".  The  latter  two  groups  expressed 
concern  over  lack  of  films,  filmstrips,  books,  etc.  to  be  used  in 
conjunction  v/ith  student  concert  preparation  and  lack  of  availa- 
bility of  recordings  that  were  in  good  condition. 

otudent  materials . —These  were  judged  with  a more  critical 
eye  by  the  relatively  few  teachers  whose  students  received  study 
materials.  Elementary  classroom  specialists,  who  would  be  most 
directly  concerned  with  these  materials,  gave  rather  satisfactory 
ratings  to  the  materials  in  most  cases. 


Evaluation  of  the  Materials  by  the  Study  Staff 

The  music  education  members  of  the  Study  staff  came  to  the 
foil^wing  over— all  conclusions  concerning  the  materials  examined; 

Uses  made  of  materials  showed  that  teachers  need  to  be  given 
"instant"  teaching  devices  if  they  are  going  to  do  an  effective  job 
of  concert  preparation,.  The  supposition  that  the  busy  teacher  either 
v/ill  have  or  take  the  time  required  to  do  adequate  research  in  order 
to  prepare  students  for  a concert  program  is  fantasy,  yet  this 


seoned  to  be  the  idea  b^ind  the  study  materials  in  several  in- 
stances. In  others  X there  Wcis  indication  that  t^s  situation  was 
fully  realized,  and  materials  were  simply  f>repared  fot'  the  teachers 
to  read. 

tflhereas  teachers  must  have  access  to  carefully  developed 
teaching  aids,  the  line  of  demarcation  befaveeh  guides  prepared 
for  the  non-specialist  teacher  and  tho^e  planned  for  the  specialist 
was  not  too  clear  in  many  cases.  Study  guides  using  musical  exam- 
ples, for  instance,  can  be  used  effectively  only  if  the  teacher 
reads  music,  which  is  not  always  the  case  v/ith  the  generalist — the 
classroom  teacher.  Nevertheless,  some  of  the  guides  did  little 
more  than  present  musical  examples  of  themes  contained  in  the  con- 
cert music. 

The  Seattle  materials,  prepared  specifically  for  use  by  elemen- 
tary classroom  teachers  in  conjunction  with  federal- funded  concerts, 
were  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  teacher  handling  concert 
preparation  would  have  veiry  little  specialized  musical  training  or 
experience  and  employed  a realistic  approach  in  dealing  with  the 
non-specialist  teacher. 

The  Cincinnati  ahd  Cleveland  materials  and  the  1965-66 
Baltimore  mat^ials,  bn  the  other  hand,  v/ere  prepared  with  the 
music  specialist  (teacher)  iri  mind. 

The  many  technical  inaccuracies  found  in  study  materials 
greatly  reduced  their  effectiveness  as  teaching  aids. 


Evdluation  of  Concert  Preparation  and  Post-concert  Activities 
for  Students 


The  music  educators  who  served  on  the  Study  staff  gave  special 
emphasis  to  examination  of  the  quality  and  extent  of  concert  pre- 
paration and  post-concert  activities  in  cities  studied.  In  reporting 
findings,  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  fact  that  Study  ques- 
tionnaires were  lengthy  and,  therefore,  perhaps  discoxiraging  to 
seme  respondents  who  may  have  given  them  only  cursory  reading.  It 
also  is  possible  that  the  questions  could  have  been  worded  more 
effectively. 

Nevertheless,  the  findings  revealed  a bleak  and  discouraging 
picture. 

It  should  be  possible  to  assume  that  music  specialists  would 
be  fully  aware  of  the  possibilities  of  presenting  music  to  students 
in  such  manner  that  they,  the  students,  gain  a deeper  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  it.  On  the  whole,  this  was  not  evident. 
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^ In  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  research  and  considerable  writing 
exist  in  the  areas  of  the  teaching  of  listening  skills  and  appre- 
ciation of  music,  results  of  the  Study  indicated  a feeling  that  music 
educators  do  not  know  „hat  direction  to  give  toc-them- 

selves  or  to  the  elementary  classroom  teachers  in  the  teaching  of 
listening  in  connection  with  youth  concerts. 


It  is  not  knovm  whether  the  lack  of  achievement  is  attributable 
to  time  pressures  that  preclude  doing  a really  good  job,  to  the 
fact  that  colleges  and  unix^ersities  are  not  reaching  the  supposed 
level  of  musical  training  of  teachers,  or  to  the  fact  that  school 
performance  pressures  and  preoccupation  are  all-consuming. 

The  fact  remains  that  mediocrity  (or  less)  is  being  tolerated 
as  GViQGncGd  by  v/Gak  practicGs.  For  GxamplG: 

The  directors  of  music  education  and  their  supeirvisory  and 
administrative  personnel  sometimes  were  fully  aware  of  the 

lack  of  effectiveness  of  youth  concerts,  yet  they  do  little 
about  the  situation. 

• Teachers  generally  indicated  satisfaction  with  what  they 
had  to  v7ork  with  in  their  particular  situation.  There  was 
an  overv/heJming  bias  in  favor  of  existing  practices,  good 
or  bad.  Bias  for  good  practices  is  understandable;  bias 
poor  practices  is  tantamount  to  ignorance. 

No  matter  what  was  played  on  a concert  program  or  how  it 
was  presented,  there  was  acceptance  of  it  by  the  a,^erage 
teacher  respondent.  ' 


Lack  of  pre-concert  study  materials  was  bemoaned  when 
there  were  none,  but  existing  materials  of  doubtful 
value  or  use  were  rated  "good"  even  when  they  contained 
little  more  than  a listing  of  works  to  be  played  in  a 
concert  program. 

Delegation  of  responsibility  for  concert  preparation  to 
music  supervisors  who  understand  the  problems  of  teaching 
music  at  specific  grade  levels  was  found  to  be  standard 
procedure  in  some  of  the  school  systems,  but  the  materia.ls 

they  ask  their  teachers  to  work  with  are  sometimes  hardly 
usable. 

All-in-all,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  some  of  the  orchestra 
conductors  expressed  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  the  entire  theory  of 
preparation  of  students  for  concerts. 
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YOUTH  CONCERT  PROGRAMMING 


PROGRAMMING  STATISTICS 


The  following  statistics  relate  to  works  played  in  youth  con- 
certs performed  by  the  20  orchestras  involved  in  the  Study  during 
a three-year  period;  1964-65,  1965-66,  1966-67. 


Total  number  of  different  programs  analyzed  

Total  number  of  performances  of  these  programs. . . . 
Total  number  of  different  composers  represented. . . 
Total  nm\ber  of  different  compositions  presented. . 


281 

965 

184 

1,205 


The  data  that  follows  clearly  indicates  that  youtlri  concert 
audiences  are  hearing,  predominately,  overtures,  excerpts  from 
suites,  and  pieces  from  the  romantic  period  and  the  20th  century. 


An  examination  of  the  list  of  compositions  played  (See  Appen- 
dix P)  indicates  heavy  emphasis  on  program  music — music  with  a sto3:y , 
a story  that  can  be  used  by  teachers  in  concert  preparation;  a sto2:y 
that  lends  itself  to  student  classroom  activity;  a story  that  con- 
ductors can  use  in  verbal  comments  during  concerts. 

It  should  be  noted  that  programming  policies  reflected  in  the 
following  data,  relating  to  the  more  than  twelve  hundred  composi- 
tions , are  almost  identical  to  policies  followed  by  each  individual 
orchestra  regardless  of  whether  it  played  6 or  60  youth  concerts  in 
the  course  of  a year. 
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Classifications  of  the  Compositions  Table  No.  5 

Played  In  Youth  Concerts 

Number  of  Com-  Percentage  of 
positions  Fall-  Each  to  the 
ing  v/ithin  Each  Total  No.  of 
Clcissification  Compositions 
STYLES  AND  PERIODS  OF  MUSIC  Played 


Baroque 

. . . 61 

5 

% 

Classical 

20 

% 

Romantic 

37 

% 

Impressionism 

3 

% 

20th  Century  

33 

% 

Before  1937... 195 

After  1937... 207 

Not  identified  

2 

% 

Totals 1,205  100  % 


TYPES  OF  COMPOSITIONS 


Symphonies  and  excearpts  of 205 

Symphonic  poems.  . . 15 

Overtures,  suites,  pieces 810 

Concertos  and  works  with  soloist  . . 115 

Musical  theatre  and  opera.  , . . . . 56 

Not  identified  4 

Totals 1,205 


17.0% 

1.3% 

67.0% 

9.5% 

4.6% 

.7% 

100.0% 


INSTRUMENTATION 

1,142 


36 

25 

1,205 


Works  for  full  orchestra  . 
Works  for  small  orchestra. 
Works  for  string  orchestra 

Not  identified  

Total 


WORKS  INVOLVING  SPECIAL  "FEATURES" 

Works  with  narrator 

Works  with  chorus . . 

Works  with  dancers 

Works  with  cairtoonist.  . . . . . 
Works  iised  for  instrument  demon- 
stration  

Works  for  group  singing 

Total 


21 

7 

15 

1 

18 

__2 

64  (5%  of  total) 
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MAJOR  FACTORS  REPORTED  TO  BE  AFFECTING  YOUTH  CONCERT  PROGRAMMING 


By  and  large,  final  selection  of  music  for  yoi*/th  concert 
programs  was  left  up  to  the  orchestra  which,  in  effect,  means  the 
conductor  and,  more  specifically,  the  conductor  of  youth  concerts. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  youth  concert  programs  are  rooted 
in  the  conductor’s  ability,  training,  experience,  knowledge  of 
repertoire j musical  taste,  interest  in  educational  work,  and  under~ 
standing  of  a child’s  learning  capacity. 

In  addition,  the  conductors  reported  many  other  factors  to  be 
operative  in  their  program  planning  for  youth  concerts,  including: 

1.  Basic  purpose  of  youth  concerts 

a.  To  provide  primarily  a significant  musical  experience 
for  children 

b.  To  serve  chiefly  as  an  educational  experience  coordi- 
nated with  the  public  school  music  curriculum 

c.  To  entertain  and  amuse  the  children 

2.  Financial  structure  of  youth  concerts 

a.  Concerts  completely  subsidized  vs.  concerts  that  must 
earn  part  of  their  cost  from  ticket  sales 

b.  Source  of  the  subsidy  and  the  degree  to  which  the 
source (s)  have  influence  or  authority  over  programming 
policies 

c.  Importance  attached  to  educational  work  by  the  orchestra’s 
board  of  directors  as  reflected  in  the  amount  of  funds 
they  approve  for  rehearsals  and  performances  of  youth 
concerts 

3.  Educators’  pairticipation  in  youth  concerts 

r 

a.  Degree  of  interest  and  basic  philosophy  with  TAthich  the 
school  system  approaches  youth  concerts 

b.  Degree  of  participation  by  music  educators  in  program 
planning 

c.  Existence  and  effectiveness  of  pre-concert  study  presented 
for  students  by  the  schools 
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4. 


Audience  factors 


a 


a.  Ages  of  students  attending  a given  concert 

b.  Number  of  concerts  each  child  attends  within  the  year 

c.  I'lenber  of  consecutive  years  that  a given  student 
customarily  attends  youth  concerts 

5.  Production  factors 

a.  Size  of  the  student  audience 

b.  Nature,  size  and  acoustics  of  the  auditorium  or 
building  in  which  concerts  are  presented 

6.  Personnel  factors 

a.  Size  and  quality  of  playing  personnel  available  for 
youth  concert  serrvices 

b.  Interest  and  experience  of  orchestra  management  in 
youth  concerts 

7.  Scope  and  nature  of  orchestra's  overall  educational  program 

a.  Presence  or  lack  of  a small  ensemble  project  that  is 
coordinated  with  youth  concerts  presented  oy  the  full 
orchestra 

b.  Number  of  years  that  youth  concerts  have  been  a part 
of  the  orchestra's  work 

8.  Special  factors  related  to  yo>5th  concert  program  content 

a.  Concert  themes 

b.  Verbal  comments 

c.  Augmenting  groups 

d.  Special  attractions  or  extra-musical  devices 

e.  Audience  participation 
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Influence  of  Basic  Purpose  of  Youth  Concerts  in  Prograiraning 


Every  conductor  yearns  for  the  ideal  situation  in  which  to 
exercise  his  prograinming  prerogatives— opportunity  to  plan  concerts 
that  heed  Serve  only  one  purpose,  'chat  of  .providing  significant,  en- 
joyable mtisical  experiences  for  listeners. 

Probably  the  closest  approxitnation  to  the  conductor *s  concept 
of  an  ideal  situation  for  freedom  in  yoUth  concert  programming 
would  occur-  with  concerts  given  during  in-school  time  (thereby 
guaranteeing  presence  of  the  audience) , under  complete  subsidization 
by  the  orches-tra  (thereby  giving  the  conductor  complete  autonomy 
in  programming),  and  wi-th  no  attempt  made  to  coordinate  program 
content  with  any  other  considerations  whatsoever. 

No  instance  of  such  a situation  was  found  in  -the  20  cities 
studied.  Each  conductor  had  to  take  into  account  one  or  more  of 
the  aforonentioned  factors  as  he  planned  his  youth  concert  programs. 

Programming  for  concerts  designed  primarily  to  serve  as 
educational  experiences  in  coordination  wi-th  a public  school  music 
curriculum  must  be  concerned  to  a greater  or  lesser  degree  with 

— the  school *s  courses  of  study 

—availability  of  study  materials  in  the  schools 

—consideration  for  interest  on  the  part  of  music  educators 
to  provide  audience  participation  activities  and  per- 
formance opportunities  for  student  soloists  and  student 
ensembles 

— consideration  of  the  musical  and  educational  philosophies 
of  the  school's  director  of  music  education  and,  occasionally, 
the  wish  of  that  individual  to  have  a part  in  the  actual 
concert  perfoinnance. 

Programs  designed  primarily  to  attract  children  to  concerts 
during  non-school  hours  present  very  special  problems.  Seldom  is 
it  the  child  who  makes  the  decision  to  attend  or  not  attend.  The 
decision  is  made  by  parents  and,  more  specifically,  usually  by 
mothers  of  the  children.  Therefore,  the  programming  choices  made 
for  these  concerts  do  not  necessarily  reflect  what  -the  conductor 
thinks  the  children  would  enjoy  and  should  hear,  but  rather  what 
thinks  the  mothers  think  their  children  will  like  and  should  hear. 
Frequently,  hese  programs  represent  efforts  to  serve  a combination 
of  purposes  -including  concern  with  educational  and  musical  values 
and  some  efforts  to  amuse  and  entertain. 
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Influence  of  the  Financial  Structure  of  Youth  Concerts  on 
Prograiranlng 

The  financial  structure  of  youth  concerts  has  extensive  influ- 
ence on  programming. 

By  common  assent  it  is  assumed  that  persons,  organizations  or 
agencies  that  provide  financing  for  youth  concerts  deserve  the 
courtesy  (even  though  they  may  not  demand  the  right)  of  having  their 
views  taken  into  account  in  the  planning  of  concerts. 

BUSINESS  SPONSORS 

Youth  concerts  in  7 cities  are  financed  in  part  by  business 
firms.  In  no  case  were  the  sponsors  reported  to  have  expressed  any 
desire  or  exerted  any  effort  to  influence  programming  policies. 

ORGANIZATION  SPONSORS 

Organization  sponsors  assumed  major  responsibility  for  youth 
concert  financing  in  6 cities  through  contribution  of  funds  and/or 
assumption  of  responsibility  for  handling  ticket  sales.  Organization 
representatives  usually  took  a keen,  personal  interest  in  all  phases 
of  youth  concerts  including  program  content  and,  in  some  cases,  sub- 
mitted many  programming  suggestions  to  the  conductor,  with  consid- 
erable insistence  upon  their  choices. 

FOUNDATION  SPONSORS 

Foundations  figured  in  financial  sponsorship  of  youth  concerts 
in  5 cities.  In  4 of  the  cities,  the  foundations  were  locally  based 
and  exerted  no  influence  on  programming.  In  the  5th  situation,  a 
national  foundation  was  involved  and  the  usual  format  of  granting 
funds  for  a specific  project  with  specific  goals  was  followed.  In 
this  case,  (Baltimore) , the  grant  was  made  in  connection  with  a con- 
temporary music  project.  Acceptance  of  these  funds  by  the  orchestra 
committed  the  conductor  to  performing  a specific  repertoire. 

NON-SCHOOL  CITY,  COUNTY,  STATE  FUNDS 

Non-school  public  funds  helped  finance  concerts  in  5 cities. 
There  v;as  no  indication  of  influence  on  programming  coming  from 
the  agencies  controlling  the  funds. 

PUBLIC  EDUCATION  FUNDS 

Local  and/or  state  school  system  funds  entered  the  financial 
picture  in  6 cities  and,  v/ith  but  1 exception,  the  purposes  and 
philosophies  of  the  schools  entered  program  planning  to  some  degree. 
Federal  education  funds  under  P.  L.  89-10  projects  were  used  in  5 
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cities,  and  the  specific  projects  for  ii;hich  funds  irare  granted  may 
have  affected  programming  to  some  slight  degree. 

TICKET  SALES 

Whenever  youth  concert  financing  is  based  on  sale  of  tickets, 
as  was  the  case  for  1 or  more  series  of  concerts  in  16  of  the  20 
cities,  the  conductor  is  subjected  to  pressure  in  the  matter  of 
programming  from  whoever  is  responsible  for  promoting  and  handling 
ticket  sales. 

If  members  of  the  orchestra  women’s  association.  Junior 
League  or  PTA  are  responsible,  they  advise  the  orchestra  manager 
or  conductor  of  the  reasons  why  their  sales  efforts  were  success- 
ful or  tinsuccessful  and  make  recommendations  and  suggestions 
accordingly. 

If  sales  are  handled  primarily  through  mail  orders  and  direct 
personal  contacts  with  the  orchestra  office,  it  becomes  the  re- 
sponsibility of  management  to  ascertain  cause  and  result  relation- 
ships between  programming  and  ticket  purchases  and  to  advise  the 
conductor  of  the  kinds  of  programs  that  "sell.” 

If  ticket  sales  are  handled  by  school  personnel,  they  report 
on  the  results  with  explanations  of  why  students  are  interested  or 
disinterested  in  attending  concerts.  Eventually,  this  information 
goes  to  the  conductor,  who  is  expected  to  take  such  matters  into 
account  in  planning  future  concerts. 

There  are,  however,  other  aspects  of  the  influence  of  financial 
matters  upon  programming  that  are  of  even  greater  importance. 

Judging  from  educators'  replies  to  study  questionnaires,  these 
aspects  are  little  understood  in  education  circles  except  at  the 
very  top  level  of  school  administration. 

RELATION  OF  REHEARSAL  TIi4E  TO  PROGRAM  CONTENT 

Teachers  in  a number  of  cities  took  exception  to  the  practice 
of  including  in  youth  concert  programs  some  music  that  had  been 
played  in  recent  adult  subscription  concerts.  ’’Warmed  over  pro- 
grams” was  the  phrase  they  used  to  describe  the  situation. 

When  a composition  appeared  on  a youth  concert  program  before 
it  was  played  on  a current  subscription  concert,  the  orchestras 
were  accused  of  subjecting  students  to  "nothing  more  than  a rehear- 


Thsse  programming  policies  relate  directly  to  financial 
matters-  As  indicated  in  the  case  study  reports,  each  and  every 
orchestra  is  subsidizing  youth  concerts  to  some  extent  from  basic 
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income  derived  from  adult  concert  ticket  sales,  recording  con- 
tracts (and  other  earnings) , and  feom  funds  contributed  annually 
to  the  general  support  of  the  orchestra. 

The  first  question  relative  to  youth  conceirts  that  each 
orchestra  must  face  each  year  is  "Hov;  much  money  can  we  allocate 
to  subsidization  of  youth  concerts?”  Translated  into  operations, 
this  question  resolves  itself  into  "How  many  of  our  musicians* 
contracted  services  can  v?e  afford  to  use  for  youth  concert  rehear- 
sals and  performances?  How  much  of  our  soloist  budget  can  be 
for  featured  perfomers  in  youth  concert  programs?  How  much  of  our 
music  purchase  and  rental  budget  can  we  allocate  exclusively  to 
youth  concerts?” 

One  of  the  basic  tenets  of  orchestra  operation  is  that  of  making 
1 dollar  do  the  work  of  several.  Rehearsals  represent  dollars. 
Therefore,  whenever  a composition  is  rehearsed  and  brought  to  per- 
formance level,  orchestra  economics  demand  that  a practical  return 
be  realized  on  that  investment  by  performing  the  work  in  as  many 
concerts  as  good  programming  policies  v;iil  permit = 

Conductors  must  take  these  factors  into  account  in  all  program 
planning* — whether  for  youth  concerts  or  for  adult  subscription  con- 
certs- If  they  didn’t,  orchestras  soon  would  be  bankrupt. 

In  large  professional  orchestras  that  rehearse  daily,  play 
several  concerts  a week,  and  have  huge  repertoires  at  their  command 
at  all  times,  it  seldom  is  necessary  to  make  many  significant  adjust- 
ments in  youth  concert  programming  in  order  to  accommodate  the 
situation.  However,  it  may  not  be  possible  for  these  orchestras  to 
invest  extensive  rehearsaJ.  time  in  preparation  of  works  that,  due  to 
other  performance  commicments,  can  be  used  only  in  youth  concerts 
at  a given  time  in  the  orchestra  season. 

In  the  smaller  city  orchestras  that  rehearse  only  once  or 
tx'/ice  a week  and  play  relatively  few  concerts  during  the  entire 
year,  the  repertoire  that  is  ready  for  performance  at  any  given 
time  is  extremely  limited.  Their  youth  concert  programs,  therefore, 
either  must  be  dravm  from  current  playing  repertoire,  or  additional 
money  must  be  found  to  finance  rehearsals  required  to  prepare  works 
especially  for  youth  concert  programs. 

Conductors  of  the  smaller  city  orchestras  reported  that  they 
work  out  the  interplay  in  program  planning  for  adult  and  youth 
concerts  in  several  ways.  Occasionally  they  play  a given  work  on 
an  adult  concert  primarily  because  they  want  to  use  it  in  forth- 
coming youth  concerts  and  can,  in  this  v?ay,  finance  rehearsal  time 
for  the  composition.  In  other  cases,  the  youth  concert  program  is 
dictated  in  large  measure  by  the  works  currently  in  the  orchestra's 
playing  repertoire  at  the  time  of  the  youth  concerts  by  virtue  of 
having  been  prepared  for  an  adult  concert. 
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Vlhen  it  comes  to  the  artistic  viability  of  playing  some  of  the 
same  ccn.positions  in  youth  concerts  and  in  adult  subscription  con- 
certs, the  conductors  were  amazed  that  the  question  V7as  even  raised. 
To  paraphrase  the  remarks  of  1 conductor  during  a Study  interview — 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  "youth  concert  music."  There 
is  significant  and  insignificant  music.  There  is  loud 
music  and  quiet  music.  There  is  fast  music  and  slov/ 
music.  There  is  music  of  a thousand  different  moods. 

There  are  long  pieces  and  short  ones.  Some  of  this  music 
lends  itself  to  inclusion  in  a 45-minute  program  played 
to  2 or  3 thousand  children.  Some  of  it  doesn't.  It's 
up  to  the  conductor  to  know  what  can  be  used  effectively 
and  what  can't  be  used  under  these  circumstances.  The 
artistic  suitability  of  a given  work  for  a youth  concert 
has  nothing  to  do  v/ith  whether  or  not  the  work  has  been 
played  for  other  audiences  either  before  or  after  it  is 
played  for  students. 

The  conductors  also  pointed  out  that  the  children  usually  are 
the  beneficiaries  v/henever  it  is  possible  for  an  orchestra  to  use 
compositions  in  youth  concerts  that  already  have  been  performed  in 
recent  adult  concerts  simply  because  the  works  are  likely  to  re- 
ceive a more  polished  performance  than  when  they  must  be  prepared 
especially  for  youth  concerts  v/ith  minimal  rehearsal  time. 


Influence  of  Educators  on  Youth  Concert  Programming 

School  administrations  in  some  Study  cities  had  established 
policies  for  the  nature  of  school  participation  in  youth  concert 
planning.  The  Study  indicated,  however,  that  there  was  no  existing 
general  pattern  in  these  matters.  In  effect,  the  Study's  research 
specialists  found  20  different  approaches  within  the  20  cities 
studied,  including  the  following: 

Ic  Traditional  close  corroboration  between  orchestra  and 
schools  in  jointly  developing  youth  concert  programs  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  school  music  curriculxm,  with  financing 
assiimed  jointly  by  schools  and  orchestra. 

2.  A situation  in  which  the  orchestra  assimed  full  responsi- 
bility for  financing  but  the  programs  were  developed  jointly 
by  the  conductor  and  the  director  of  music  education. 
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3.  A situation  in  which  the  director  of  music  education 
assumed  considerable  personal  responsibility  for  influencing 
concert  programming  although  the  concerts  were  played  during 
non-school  time  and  financed  by  a business  firm. 

4.  In  3 of  the  6 cities  in  v/hich  local  public  school  monies 
were  used  for  youth  concert  support,  there  was  close  collabo- 
ration  between  schools  and  orchestra  in  program  planning. 

In  the  other  3 cities  there  was  less  close  collaboration  on 
programming. 

5.  In  3 cities  in  which  public  funds  were  used  to  finance 
youth  concerts,  there  was  very  close  collaboration  between 
schools  and  orchestra  in  selection  of  music  to  be  played. 

In  3 other  cities  in  which  youth  concerts  were  financed  en- 
tirely by  private  funds  and/or  ticket  sales  there  was  no 
cooperative  work  on  programming  although  in  1 instance  the 
concerts  were  presented  during  in-school  time. 

Almost  66%  of  the  music  administratoirs  and  supervisors  re- 
sponding to  Study  questionnaires  considered  music  played  on  youth 
concerts  to  be  satis factoiy  for  the  audiences  attending.  Another 
27%  were  partially  satisfied,  v;ith  only  7%  indicating  definite 
dissatis  f action . 

The  degree  of  participation  sought  by  music  administrators  emd 
supervisors  in  program  selection  pretty  much  boiled  down  to  a ques- 
tion of  professional  and  personal  viev^oints  of  the  individual  edu- 
cators involved. 

Conductors  of  almost  evei^^  orchestra  reported,  however#  that 
there  was  some  program  consultation,  formal  or  informal,  between 
themselves  and  admiiiistrators  of  school  music  departments.  Only 
the  individuals  involved  really  knov;  to  what  degree  the  viewpoints 
of  each  were  reflected  in  youth  concert  programs. 

It  is  believed  that  this  Study  has  afforded  the  first  compre- 
hensive opportunity  to  examine  the  influence  that  those  persons  who 
actually  deal  v/ith  the  students — the  classroom  teachers  and  the 
music  specialists — have  on  programming.  This  influence  meikes  itself 
felt  in  several  different  ways: 

1.  Through  reports  the  teachers  mciks  to  their  supervisors 
and,  th\is  eventually  to  school  administrative  personnel,  and 
through  the  administrators, finally  to  the  conductors,  at 
least  to  some  degree. 

2.  Through  the  reports  the  teachers  make  to  members  of 
symphony  women's  associations  and  PTA  groups  v;ho  are  re- 
sponsible for  youth  concert  ticket  sales  and,  through  these 
channels,  eventually  to  the  conductors. 
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3.  Through  the  teachers*  close  work  with  children  who 
attend  the  concerts  and  whose  reactions  are  a potent  factor 
in  the  conductors*  selection  of  format  and  content  of  sub- 
sequent youth  concert  programs. 

It  therefore  seemed  especially  pertinent  to  this  Study  to  examine  in 
some  detail  the  teachers*  attitudes,  opinions  and  suggestions  relat- 
ing to  youth  concert  programming. 

Generally  speaking,  the  teachers  indicated  that  they  felt  the 
music  played  was  suitable  for  the  children  attending. 

Replies  to  the  Study  question,  "Do  you  consider  the  music 
played  in  the  youth  concerts  to  be  suitable  for  the  chil- 
dren attending?" 


Yes 


Elementary  classroom  teachers 

Secondary  vocal  teachers 

Instrumental  specialist  teachers.... 


86% 

86% 

79% 


tGachers*  write-in  comments,  and  responses  to  the  Study 
invitation  to  list  their  programming  suggestions  proved  more  reveal' 
ing  of  their  opinions  than  did  the  above  yes-or-no  answers  to  the 
questionnaires  relating  to  concert  programs,  ^^hen  the  teachers* 
programming  suggestions  were  placed  opposite  the  profiles  of  their 
musical  training  and  experience  (See  Appendix  B)  a clearer  picture 
of  the  situation  and  problems  involved  began  to  emerge. 


Elementary  grade  students  were  involved  in  the  audiences  for 
approximately  75%  of  the  youth  concerts  presented.  The  teachers 
classified  as  "music  specialists"  (vocal  and  instriamental  teachers) 
actually  handle  most  of  the  work  involved  in  teaching  elementary 
children  about  the  music  to  be  played  at  youth  concerts.  They  are 
assisted  by  elementary  classroom  teachers— the  generalist  teachers. 

Regardless  of  the  fact  that  music  assignments  are  largely 
handled  by  vocal  and  instrumental  teachers  in  the  schools  studied, 
it  is  the  classroom  teacher  who  has  the  most  extensive  and  continu- 
ous dai3.y  contact  with  students  and,  probably,  the  greatest  influ- 
ence upon  their  j.deas  and  opinions.  Also,  in  the  cases  in  which 
youth  concert  tickets  are  sold  through  the  schools,  it  usually  xs 
the  classroom  teacher  who  handles  this  chore. 


Therefore,  the  opinions  an.d  attitudes  of  the  generalist  teach- 
ers in  matters  relating  to  youth  concerts  becom.e  of  great  signifi- 
cance to  all  concerned. 
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The  teacher  training  given  in  colleges  and  universities  today 
ill  prepares  the  average  generalist  elementary  grade  teacher  to  cope 
with  matters  of  musical  taste  and  program  selection— as  i.ndicated 
in  the  teacher  profiles  (Appendix  B) . 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find,  therefore,  that  the  write-in  com- 
ments of  many  of  these  teachers  indicated  limited  knov/ledge  of 
orchestra  repertoire,  limited  comprehension  of  what  a symphony 
orchestra  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  do  and  play  and  what  it 
can't  do,  and  even  limited  personal  experience  in  attending  sym- 
phony concerts  (youth  concerts  or  otherwise) . 

Some  of  these  teachers  wistfully  expressed  the  hope  that  their 
school  principals  would  peirmit  them  to  attend  at  least  1 youth  con- 
cert— something  they  couldn't  do  unless  eve2ry  student  in  their  class 
attended. 

The  generalist  teachers  urged  performances  of  (a)  short,  gay, 
lively  pieces  because  "this  is  what  the  children  enjoy  most"; 

(b)  Broadway  tunes  "because  the  children  know  them";  (c)  avoidance 
of  long,  slow,  quiet  pieces  "because  they  are  dull  for  the  children"; 
and,  (d)  especially,  inclusion  of  music  "that  is  familiar  to  the 
children. " 

Here,  indeed  is  an  anomaly.  One  purpose  of  youth  concerts  is 
to  introduce  children  to  a new  experience  in  life,  to  a new  litera- 
ture. Inevitably  the  symphonic  repertoire  will  be  unfamiliar  to 
most  students.  Presumably,  one  purpose  of  pre-concert  study  in  the 
schools  is  to  "prepare"  the  children  to  hear  that  which  heretofore 
has  been  unfamiliar  to  them,  yet  the  teachers  who  are  responsible 
for  giving  the  students  such  preparation  are  urging  that  programs 
be  drawn  from  that  which  the  children  already  have  experiencadc 

Individual  comments  made  by  several  teachers  served  to  dramatize 
the  wide  gap  between  what  symphony  orchestra  organizations  tend  to 
assume  is  general  knowledge  of  v/hat  a symphony  orchestra  is  all 
about,  and  the  actual  understanding  of  orchestras  held  by  some  of 
the  teachers  who  are  so  vital  to  the  total  structure  of  successful 
youth  concerts. 

Next  to  elementary  classroom  teachers,  the  vocal  teachers 
(elementary  classroom  music  specialists)  form  the  specialist  group 
having  the  widest  contacts  among  students.  Practically  all  elemen- 
tary students  have  some  contact  witli  vocal  teachers,  whereas  only 
a relatively  small  percentage  of  students  come  under  the  influence 
of  instrumental  teachers. 

Again,  examination  of  the  vocal  teachers'  training  and  musical 
experience  profiles  reveals  their  lack  of  personal  involvement  in 
orchestral  experiences  and,  judging  from  their  individual  comments 
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and  programming  suggestions,  generally  limited  personal  acquaint- 
ance V7ith  the  entire  structure  of  symphony  orchestra  operations 
cind  symphonic  literature. 

Individual  ccmments  and  programming  suggestions  offered  by 
vocal  teachers  indicated  wide  interest  in  programming  that  would 
incorporate  the  short  pieces,  the  gay,  lively  pieces  and  "familiar” 
music. 

In  addition,  the  comments  indicated  that  a significant  number 
of  vocal  teachers  felt  orchestras  were  failing  to  give  proper  im- 
portance to  presentation  of  vocal  soloists  and  choral  groups  in 
conjunction  with  youth  concerts.  "Orchestras  always  place  too  much 
emphasis  on  instrumental  music"  v;as  the  way  1 vocal  teacher  expressed 
it. 


The  vocal  teachers  made  a significant  observation  on  1 of  the 
gaps  in  the  over-all  musical  education  of  students  in  pointing  out 
that  little  opportunity  is  given  students  to  hear  professional  or 
quasi-professional  choral  perfomances.  What  would  appear  to  be  a 
lack  on  their  part  of  a practical  understanding  of  symphony  orches- 
tra operations  is  their  expectation  that  orchestras  necessarily  have 
it  xvithin  their  power  to  solve  these  problems.  Financial  limita- 
tions and  operational  problems  usually  preclude  presentation  of 
professional  or  quasi-professional  choral  groups  on  multiple  youth 
concerts,  and  the  voices  of  student  vocal  soloists  are  seldom  devel- 
oped to  the  point  that  they  can  be  balanced  against  a symphony 
orchestra. 

When  it  came  to  programming  suggestions  and  attitudes  toward 
youth  concerts  expressed  by  the  music  specialists — both  vocal  and 
instrumental  teachers — the  Study  revealed  what  appeared  to  be  con- 
siderable confusion  in  their  minds  between  youth  concerts  as 
offering  opportunities  for  students  to  hear  professional  perform- 
ances, and  youth  concerts  as  perfoming  platforms  for  their  students. 

Some  teachers  urged  presentation  of  student  performers  (solo- 
ists or  groups)  as  a means  of  developing  strong  interest  in  the 
concert  on  the  part  of  the  student  audience. 

Other  teachers  urged  use  of  student  performers  primarily  as  a 
means  of  giving  them  recognition  and  encouragement,  and  also  for 
the  purpose  of  challenging  the  student  musicians  hearing  them  to 
greater  achievement  levels. 

Many  of  the  orchestras  are  presenting  student  soloists,  link- 
ing the  selection  of  the  young  performers  with  annual  young  artist 
competitions . 
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student  choral  groups,  violin  choirs,  clarinet  choirs,  and 
youth  orchestras  have  been  featured  with  the  adult  orchestras 
on  occasion.  Such  presentations  are  necessarily  limited  by  the 
practical  problems  of  joint  rehearsal  time  for  the  youth  groups 
and  the  adult  orchestra,  and  availability  of  the  students  to  per- 
form several  repeat  concerts. 

Two  or  3 of  the  orchestras,  however,  hold  staunchly  to  the 
philosophy  that  1 of  the  great  values  of  a youth  concert  is  the 
opportunitv  for  students  to  hear  a fu3,ly  professional  perrormance , 
that  the  students  have  many  opportunities  to  hear  student  per- 
formers in  varioTis  school-sponsored  activities,  that  the  youth  con- 
cert should  not  be  used  as  a student  performance  medium  unless  the 
student  is  so  exceptionally  talented  and  advanced  as  to  be  approxi- 
mating professional  performance  standards. 

Student  opinion  polls  indicated  interest  in  student  soloists, 
but  the  viewpoint  was  coupled  with  statements  that  the  student 
soloists  should  be  used  only  if  they  were  really  "good.” 

Finally,  in  the  matter  of  the  influence  of  educators  on  youth 
concert  programming,  comes  the  very  practical  problem  of  how  the 
concert  preparation  activities  in  the  schools  shall  be  coordinated 
with  choice  of  music  to  be  played. 

In  responses  from  teachers  to  Study  questionnaires  concerning 
pre-concert  study  materials,  there  was  almost  a universal  statement 
of  need  for  recordings  of  the  works  to  be  played.  If  the  orchestra 
considers  detailed  student  preparation  for  concerts  to  be  important, 
then  either  music  must  be  chosen  for  which  recordings  already  are 
available  in  the  schools,  or  provision  must  be  made  by  schools  or 
orchestra  for  acquisition  of  recordings  of  music  that  is  programmed 
for  youth  concerts. 
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Influence  of  Audience  Factors  on  Youth  Concert  Programming 


AUDIENCE  AGE  GROUPS 

Policies  varied  widely  among  the  20  cities  in  the  matter  of  age 
groupings  for  youth  concert  audiences.  Procedures  ranged  from  pro- 
grams planned  for  and  presented  to  carefully  selected  age  groups  to 
those  played  for  "anyone  who  will  buy  a ticket  and  come." 
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Nevertheless,  conductors,  musicians,  orchestra  managements, 
educators  and  studentS““eill  agreed  on  this  1 aspect  of^youiA  cori“ 
certs.  The  message  was  clear— give  separate  concerts  for  aifferen.. 
age  groups!  If  at  all  possible,  present  different  programs  for 
) each  age  group! 

High  school  students  (grades  10-12)  want  concerts  played  just 
for  them.  They  will  tolerate  the  presence  of  junior  high  students 
if  it*s  absolutely  necessary.  Given  a choice  they  will  have  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  concerts  whose  audiences  include  elementary 
grade  school  children. 

Junior  high  students  (grades  7-9)  and  their  teachers  were  of 
the  opinion  that  for  optimum  concert  conditions  they  should  be 
grouped  together  without  the  presence  either  of  older  or  younger 
students . 

The  consensus  among  elementary  teachers  seemed  to  be  that  4th, 
5th,  and  6th  grade  students  could  be  accommodated  in  the  same  audi- 
ence with  reasonable  success,  but  that  separate  concerts  should  be 
given  for  younger  children  (grades  1-3) , and  for  older  students. 

Some  teachers  of  elementary  grade  students  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  presence  of  junior  and/or  high  school  students  at  concerts 
attended  by  elementary  students  spoiled  the  concerts  for  the  younger 
children  and  also  created  discipline  problems  that  otherwise  would 
not  occur. 

Each  of  the  conductors  in  the  Study  cities  commented  that  pro- 
gramming must  take  into  account,  as  far  as  possible,  the  ages  and, 
therefore,  the  attention  span  of  youth  concert  audiences.  With  1 
exception,  each  was  convinced  that,  ideally,  different  programs 
should  be  played  for  elementary,  junior  high,  and  senior  high  school 
age  students.  When  this  is  impossible,  the  conductors  felt  that 
quite  satisfactory  results  could  be  obtained  by  making  suitable 
changes  in  verbal  comments  for  audiences  of  different  age  groups 
even  when  the  same  program  was  played  for  them. 

The  programming  problem  described  as  being  practically  unsolv- 
able  appeared  when  a single  audience  consisted  of  students  of  wide 
age  range— from  grades  1 to  12,  for  instance.  ^Simply  ^possible 
to  plan  a fully  satisfactory  program  under  these  conditions,"  was 
the  general  verdict  of  the  conductors.  The  conductor  can  only  focus 
on  the  large  middle  group  of  students,  and  neither  the  very  young  nor 
the  older  student  group  is  properly  served  in  such  concerts. 
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NUMBER  OF  CONCERTS  ATTENDED  BY  STUDENTS 

The  niGiber  of  concerts  attended  by  a child  in  a given  year, 

rand  the  number  of  consecutive  years  he  attends  concerts  have  great 

influence  on  programming  policies. 

One  of  the  conductor  consultants  for  the  Study  remarked  that 
exceedingly  difficult  programming  problems  are  encountered  when 
students  attend  only  1 concert  each  year. 

“There  is  so  much  music  to  play,  so  many  things  to  accomplish, 
so  many  things  the  children  should  hear  that  your  first  inclina- 
tion is  to  try  to  do  everything  at  once — you  try  to  conceive  of 
the  all-encompassing  youth  concert  program.  Obviously,  it  doesn't 
exist. " 

Some  of  the  educators  pointed  out  that,  in  their  opinion,  it 
was  almost  hopeless  to  try  to  structure  a meaningful  youth  concert 
experience  based  on  each  student  hearing  only  1 program  (approxi- 
mately  40  minutes  of  symphonic  music)  per  year. 

Conductors  and  educators  agreed  that  the  most  meaningful  youth 
concert  programming  can  be  achieved  when  based  on  students  hearing 
several  concerts  a year  over  a period  of  several  successive  years. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  cycle  plan  of  programming  comes 
into  the  picture.  Programs  are  planned  for  the  entire  3 or  4 years 
for  V7hich  sequential  concerts  are  provided.  Heavy  investment  is 
made  in  study  materials  for  use  in  the  schools.  At  the  end  of  the 
cycle,  the  same  series  of  programs  starts  all  over  again. 

Several  conductors  and  educators  pointed  out  that  ideally 
there  should  be  a 12-year  concert  cycle  that  V70uld  carry  the  stu- 
dent from  his  first  exposure  to  orchestral  music  in  primary  grades, 
on  through  his  high  school  years  when,  presumably,  he  vjould  be 
fully  ready  to  graduate  to  adult  siabscription  concerts. 


Influence  of  Production  Factors  on  Youth  Concert  Programming 

Various  production  factors  greatly  influence  concert  pro- 
gramming according  to  the  conductors.  Sixe,  acoustics,  and  general 
atmosphere  of  the  hall,  and  size  of  the  audience— each  has  a bear- 
ing on  the  length  of  the  pieces  that  can  be  performed  successfully 
and  on  thi  dynamics  and  even  the  tempi  of  the  works  that  may  be 
included  in  the  programs. 
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These  factors  also  have  a telling  effect  on  what  can  be  done  in 
the  way  of  verJjal  comments  during  the  concert,  on  certain  aspects 
of  audience  participation,  and  upon  soloists  that  may  be  presented. 

Ideally,  the  conductors  would  like  to  work  with  student  audi- 
ences ranging  in  size  front  1,000  to  2,500  and  present  youth  concerts 
in  regular  concert  halls.  All  departures  from  these  conditions 
demand  compromises  to  be  made  in  youth  concert  program  content. 

The  New  Haven  Symphony  deliberately  increased  its  financial 
obligations  in  order  to  move  youth  conc-e3rt:s  from  a 2,500  capacity 
hall  to  one  seating  1,000  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  what  the 
conductor  felt  would  be  more  meaningful  musical  experiences  for 
the  children. 

One  of  the  large  city  orchestras  has  withstood  considerable 
pressure  from  various  sources  to  move  the  youth  concerts  frcrni  a 
2,000-seat  auditorium  to  a 10, 000-seat  hall  in  order  to  make  conr-t 
certs  available  to  3 times  as  many  students  as  now  can  be  served. 

"Better  that  we  do  an  effective  piece  of  vjork  with  2,000  stu- 
dents than  an  ineffective  piece  of  work  for  3 times  that  many,"  is 
the  judgement  of  this  orchestra. 

The  Evansville  Philharmonic  joyfully  moved  its  1S67-68  youth 
concerts  from  the  9,500-seat  stadium  it  had  been  using  to  the  new 
hall  V7hich  acccxnmodates  only  2,000  even  though  it  meant  that  the 
orchestra  had  to  develop  new  financing  for  the  additional  number 
of  concerts  required  merely  to  continue  to  serve  the  same  number  of 
students . 

In  the  opinion  of  conductors  and  orchestra  managements  in  the 
cities  visited,  the  effectiveness  of  youth  concerts  diminishes 
as  the  size  of  the  audience  increases,  and,  for  student  audiences 
in  excess  of  2,500  or  3,000,  youth  concerts  usually  cease  to  have 
much  significance  either  as  musical  experiences  or  as  educational 
experiences. 

The  kind  of  building  used  for  youth  concerts  is  considered 
by  conductors  and  orchestra  managements  to  be  of  prime  importauice 
in  permitting  selection  of  effective  programs  as  well  as  enabling 
the  performance  of  those  programs  to  be  satisfactory. 

Ideally,  a concert  should  be  played  in  a hall  that  lends  it- 
self to  good  listening  conditions,  one  that  enhances  the  anticipa- 
tion, enjoyment,  and  pleasant  memories  of  the  concert  experience. 
Compromises  in  acoustics,  compromises  in  pleasantness  of  surround- 
ings, compromises  in  the  over-all  concert  atmosphere — each  detracts 
from  enjoyment  of  a concert  for  persons  of  any  age— be  they  adults 
or  yo\mg  children. 
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Therefore,  student  concerts  performed  in  sports  arenas  or 
other  unsuitable  facilities  with  uncomfortable  seating,  poor 
acoustics,  poor  visibility — all  of  these  factors  se2rve  to  mitiaate 

against  the  enjoyment  and  effectiveness  of  the  concert  musicallv 
and  educationally.  ^ 


Influence  of  Personnel  Factors  on  Youth  Concert  Progr-airiulng 

Lack  of  playing  personnel  for  youth  concert  performances  is  a 
factor  that  affects  programming  of  the  smaller  city  orchestras  / • 
rather  than  that  of  the  large  city  orchestras. 

A full  symphonic  ccxnplement  of  musicians  is  assured  for  youth 
concerts  played  by  fully  professional  orchestras  in  which  ail 

musicians  are  engaged  on  a full-time  basis  for  a stated  number  of 
weeks  per  year. 

In^ several  of  these  orchestras  (included  in  the  Study)  the 
over-all  youth  concert  projects  included  concerts  played  by  the  full 
orchestra  as  well  as  additional  series  played  in  school  buildings 
which  could  accommodate  only  smaller  units  of  the  orchestra.  Spsr 
ciai  programming,  of  course,  was  required  for  concerts  played  by 
the  smaller  orchestral  units. 

Availability  of  playing  personnel  or  the  lack  thereof,  however - 
IS  a factor  of  major  concern  among  the  smaller  city  orchestras 
whose  musicians  are  engaged  on  a per-service  basis.  Most  of  the 
musici^s  in  these  orchestras  hold  full-time  professional  positions 
in  addition  to  their  orchestra  work.  The  orchestra  customarily 
schedules  rehearsals  and  concerts  at  night  and  on  Sundays — at  times 
that  do  not  conflict  with  musicians'  regular  employment. 

When  youth  concerts  are  scheduled  dxnring  school  hours,  the 
orchestra  musicians  must  arrange  individually  v/ith  their  respective 
employers  for  the  released  time  needed  to  play  the  concerts. 

In  some  cases  the  musicians  lose  the  salary  they  ordinarily 
would  receive  for  that  day's  work.  Seldom  do  the  modest  playing 
fees  paid  by  the  orchestras  equate  to  the  loss  in  salary.  Moreover 
some  employers  are  not  willing  that  business  concerns  or  the  teach- 
ing schedules  of  educational  institutions  be  disrupted  through 
absenteeism  caused  by  even  so  noble  an  undertaking  as  youth  concerts. 

Therefore,  it.  is  not  uncommon  for  smaller  city  orchestras  to 
be  forced  to  play  youth  concerts  with  personnel  numbering  only  2/3 
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Q‘£  3/4  the  size  of  the  orchestra  that  cvistomarily  performs  in  con- 
cert, What  to  do?  Use  the  music  already  rehearsed  and  simply  play 
it  with  a smaller  personnel?  That  proves  to  be  reasonably  satis- 
factory for  some  compositions  and  exceedingly  unsatisfactory  for 
others. 

Or,  should  a special  program  be  chosen  that  can  be  performed 
satisfactorily  by  a smaller  personnel?  This  solution  immediately 
brings  up  the  necessity  for  additional  fxmding  with  which  to  finance 
the  extra  rehearsals  required  for  preparation  of  an  entirely  nev? 
program. 

In  other  words,  there  simply  is  no  good  solution  to  this  pro- 
blem, and  each  orchestra  meets  it  with  compromises— trying  as  best 
it  can  to  choose  the  compromise  that  will  result  in  the  best 
possible  program  for  the  young  listeners. 

There  was  justified  crxticism  from  teachers  in  several  cities 
over  the  fact  that  orchestras  v?ere  playing  music  cranposed  for  full 
instrumentation  v/ith  a reduced  personnel;  criticism  that  the  sound 
of  the  small  orchestra  used  for  youth  concerts  was  swallowed  up  in 
the  huge  hall  in  which  concerts  were  presented;  criticism  that  the 
orchestra's  best  players  were  not  used  in  youth  concerts;  ailega'- 
tions  that  the  orchestras  v/ere  willfully  downgrading  the  equality  of 
the  music  presented  to  the  children. 

The  inadequacy  of  solutions  the  orchestras  used  for  meeting 
the  personnel  problem  is  apparent,  but  the  solutions  were  adopted 
because  of  the  exigencies  of  the  sit^iation  and  not  because  the 
orchestra  association  or  its  conductor  wished  to  present  youth  con- 
certs under  these  conditions. 

/ 

Another  aspect  of  the  influence  of  personnel  factors  upon 
youth  concert  prograasning  has  to  do  with  the  orchestra's  management. 
Managers  who  are  deeply  committed  to  tlie  need  and  value  of  youth 
concerts  often  find  ways  in  which  rehearsal  and  financial  schedules 
can  be  ad j listed  in  order  to  give  the  conductor  more  freedom  in 
prograKiming. 

In  fact,  the  history  of  youth  concert  developments  in  several 
cities  cleaxly  reflects  the  importance  of  strong,  enlightened 
management  as  a part  of  the  total  picture  in  effective  youth  concerts. 


Influence  of  the  Scope  and  iNature  of  the  Orchestra's  Over-all 
Educational  Program  on  Youth  Concert  Programming 


Most  orchestras  experiment  with  various  formats,  ideas  and 
schemes  in  youth  concert  progrannning.  Maturity  comes  with  experi- 
ence as  revealed  in  the  histories  of  youth  concert  developments 
reported  in  the  individual  case  studies. 

Some  of  the  orchestras  incorporate  a small  ensenble  program 
into  their  educational  acitivities  and  coordinate  programming  be- 
tween the  2 imits  (full  orchestra  concerts  and  ensemble  perform- 
ances) . The  conductor  may,  for  instance,  depend  on  small  ensemble 
performances  presented  in  school  classrocms  to  take  care  of  instru- 
ment demonstrations  rather  than  using  time  for  such  demonstrations 
during  the  full  orchestra  concerts.  In  some  cases,  small  ensembles 
are  e^wected  to  introduce  students  to  basic  concepts  of  rhythm, 
melody,  harmony,  etc.  thereby  doing  away  with  need  to  allocate  time 
for  these  discussions  and  demonstrations  in  full  orchestra  concerts. 


Special  Factors  Related  to  Youth  Concert  Program  Content 

CONCERT  THEMES  (See  Appendix  P for  listing  of  themes  used) 

Conductor  opinion  on  desirability,  validity,  necessity,  or 
practicality  of  using  central  themes  for  concert  programs  varied 
widely,  ranging  from  complete  rejection  of  the  idea  as  being  ‘'con- 
trived" and  "artificial,"  to  that  of  enthusiastically  embracing  the 
plan  as  a practical  method  of  knitting  together  the  diverse  pur- 
poses and  practices  operative  in  the  youth  concert  situation. 

To  a man,  hov?ever,  the  conductors  deplored  inclusion  of  insig- 
nificant music  just  because  it  fitted  into  a theme  concept.  Con- 
ductor consultants  who  analyzed  the  1200-odd  works  played  by  the  20 
Study  orchestras  found  in  the  total  list  vezry  few  works  (actually 
only  about  1%)  that  they  surmised  had  been  included  only  in  order  to 
carry  out  a theme  idea. 

One  conductor  pointed  out  the  fact  that  good  basic  programming 
for  any  concert  incorporates  "compatibility  of  style”  v;hich  he 
described  as  "an  implied  theme."  "We  usually  don't  refer  to  it  as 
a 'theme'  in  connection  with  adult  concerts,"  he  added.  He  observed 
also  that  well  chosen  themes  permit  great  flexibility  in  choice  of 
music  and,  in  his  opinion,  can  be  worked  out  in  a way  that  facili- 
tates concert  preparation  responsibilities  of  the  teachers. 
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One  conductor  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  central  theme  idea 
is  utterly  impractical  when  the  concert  plan  enables  students  to 
he^  only  1 concert  a year,  but  that  themes  can  be  useful  and  help- 
ful when  students  are  attending  3 or  more  concerts  a year. 

90%  of  the  questionnaire  replies  from  music  supervisors  and 
administeators  indicated  that  they  considered  the  central  theme  idea 
to  be  effective,  but  a note  of  restraint  entered  into  their  indivi- 
dual comments.  Several  observed  that  although  the  theme  idea  had 
been  used  successfully  in  concerts  for  their  students,  they  didn^t 
consider  it  really  necessary.  Others  pointed  out  that  teachers 
didn't  have  the  teaching  time  needed  to  really  develop  the  idea 
adequately  when  preparing  their  students  for  concerts. 

Comments  from  individual  teachers  indicated  that  many  of 
them  found  the  theme  concept  helpful  in  concert  preparation.  An 
elementary  music  teacher  in  Detroit  commented  as  follows: 

"I  feel  that  a definite  subject  should  be  presented  in  each 
progr^  v/hether  it  be  the  composer,  the  instrument,  or  the 
V7ork  itself.  This  subject  should  then  be  exemplified  by 
many  aids— visual,  esthetic,  aural,  etc.  The  concept  should 
be  fully  developed  and  leave  a definite  impression  upon 
the  audience.  Then  the  children  can  take  this  subject,  as 
say  the  sonata,  and  use  it  as  a tool  to  evaluate  other 
compositions . '* 


VERBAL  COI-MENTS 

Verbal  comments  for  youth  concerts  have  at  least  some  effect 
P^09^9u®iing— an  effect  on  timing,  if  nothing  else.  Generally 
speaking,  the  conductors  stated  they  planned  about  8—10  minutes 
of  verbalization  in  a concert  totalling  50—60  minutes  in  length. 

comments  were  used  in  all  concerts  and  were  generally 
presented  by  the  conductor,  although  in  a few  instances  orchestras 
engaged  so-called  local  radio  or  TV  "personalities”  to  handle  the 
verbal  comments. 

Generally  speaking,  teachers  expressed  preference  for  verbal 
comments  over  use  of  printed  programs  with  the  proviso  that  the 
person  presenting  the  comments  have  the  talent  and  training  re- 
quired to  speak  well  and  effectively,  that  the  comments  be  well-  ■ 
planned  and  well- suited  to  the  age  group  attending,  paced  as  to 
hold  the  students*  attention,  and  that  they  be  clearly  audible  to 
every  child  in  the  audience. 
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Granting  the  above  circumstances,  teachers  generally  preferred 
ttat  the  conductor  handle  the  verbal  commentary,  and  some  teachers 
(approximately  8%  of  the  replies)  stated  they  felt  more  detailed 

comments  relating  to  the  music  and  its  performance  would  be  helpful 
and  desirable. 

AUGMENTING  GROUPS 

Conductors  expressed  wide  interest  in  exposing  students  to 
L-allet  and  opera  in  conjunction  with  orchestral  youth  concerts. 
Teacher  responses  indicated  widespread  desire  to  have  ballet  and 
opera  included  on  youth  concert  programs  and  professional  choral 
work  as  well.  They  reported  excellent  student  response  to  almost 

^y  concert  program  that  involved  action  and  movement  in  combination 
with  the  orchestra. 

SPECIAL  "ATTRACTIONS”  OR  EXTRA-MUSICAL  DEVICES 

Little  use  was  made  of  special  "attractions"  or  the  extra- 
musical devices  of  puppets,  cartoonists,  and  films  in  concerts 
presented  during  in-school  time.  Rather,  they  were  programmed 
mainly  for  concerts  presented  dmring  non-school  time  for  v;hich 
tickets  v/ere  sold  to  the  general  public. 

Few  of  the  conductors  indicated  any  enthusiasm  for  use  of  the 
extra-musical  devices  and,  at  tlie  other  extreme,  2 or  3 conductors 
characterized  the  attractions  as  turning  youth  concerts  into 
"music  vaudeville"  of  which  they  wanted  no  part. 

There  was  no  clear-cut  picture  of  teacher  acceptance  of  the 
puppets,  cartoonists,  and  films  in  conjunction  with  concert  pro- 
grams. ^ong  music  supervisors  and  administrators  interviewed,  a 
few  considered  extra-musical  devices  to  be  acceptable,  some  felt 
that  music  should  be  written  especially  for  such  presentations  in 
order  for  them  to  be  effective.  More  of  these  administrators, 
however,  rejected  use  of  the  extra-musical  devices  under  any 
circumstances. 


AUDIENCE  PARTICIPATION 

Audience  participation  had  been  incorporated  into  youth  concert 
presentations  at  some  time  or  other  by  most  of  the  orchestras  and 
continues  to  be  used  intermittently.  Although  the  conductors  gener- 
willing  to  try  to  work  out  such  plans,  they  also  reported 
that  they  often  found  these  activities  awkward  and,  in  the  case  of 
large  audiences,  difficult  to  handle  effectively. 

Audience  participation  techniques  were  quite  limited  and  usually 
consisted  of  audience  singing,  rhythmic  responses  including  clap- 
ping or  tapping,  and  mass  audience  responses  to  questions  asked  bv 
the  conductor. 
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some  -eachers  were  especially  in  favor  of  use  of 

au^ence  participation  in  youth  concerts,  their  ap- 
indicated  in  approximately  90%  of  the  replies  to  Study 

SlC  teachers  were  somewhat  less  favor- 

acly  disposed  toward  it. 

Audience  singing  was  urged  by  many  teachers.  Othe-s  felt  it 
cSlto^^saig"”^^^®"  orchestra  played  the  songs  the  ‘ 

^estion  and  mass  answer  technique  was  rejected  by  some 
teachers  because  they  felt  that  when  the  conductor  asked  qLstions 
in  a m^er  that  produced  a noisy  response,  audience  discfplinr 
broxe  dovm  rather  rapidly.  Nevertheless,  most  conductors  Seried 
their  student  audiences  to  a liinited  extent. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  TEACHER  REACTION  TO  THE  INFLUENCE  FROM  THE  STAGE 

^.,1.  teachers,  there  is  no  doubt 

consi-.ered  the  conductor's  manner  to  have  great  influence 
on  the  success  of  youth  concerts.  Major  factors  menUoned1^nc?SI. 

1.  Projection  of  enthusiasm  and  personal  warmth  by  the 

conductor.  ^ 

2.  Effectiveness  with  which  the  conductor  handles  the  verbal 
comments • 

3.  Projection  of  a strong  and  dynamic  personality  that 
commanas  the  respect  of  children,  and  is  an  effective  force 
in  maintaining  control  of  large  student  audiences. 

“^^^ection,  through  conductor's  handling  of  the  orches- 
^a,  of  the  importance  of  music  and,  more  specifically,  of 
the  importance  of  that  specific  concert. 

school  students) 

reflected  strong  resentment  toward  conductors  turned  disciolinariancj 
toward  conductors  who,  they  felt,  "talked  down"Taf  Sen”r 

to  initSf  toe  rT®  narrators  who,  they  felt,  were  tryino 

and  toe  Professional  emcee  approach  of  "selling"  the  music 

and  the  performers  to  the  audience.  As  stated  by  1 child,  "Why 

does  eve^  conductor  seem  to  think  he's  a born  emcee?  my  doeL't 
he  oust  be  a conductor?"  ^ aoesn  r 

musicians,  in  virtually  every  case,  made  a favor- 
impression  on  teachers  attending  youth  concerts,  presenting 

SS^at^r^  and  their  music  to  good  advantage.  Although  there  were 
isolated  reports  of  the  musicians  appearing  bored  at  concerts, and 

minorinfractions  POsture  on  stage,  and  committing  other 

nor  infractions  of  customary  professional  procedures,  each  of 
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ttese  situations  had  quickly  been  dealt  with  either  by  the  conductor 

although  such  matters  did  not  present  a problem  of  any  extent, 
rt  bec^e  apparent  during  interviews  that  the  orchestras  hL^rttle 

tnvS^“oiIs  attached  by  the  schools  and  students 

fo-  terms  of  it  serving  as  an  eicample 

fo.  student  musicians.  The  professional  musicians'  posture, 

deportment  on  stage,  facial  expressions,  page  ' 

hav^Wn  enteance  and  exit  procedures— all  of  these  usually 

ers  Students  prior  to  concerts  with  the  teacL 

ers  admonis^ng  the  students  to  watch  and  see  how  it's  done  by  a 

LhoS^oS-^ln^^®^^  *5®"  °°“®  likewise  with  the 

tf sS  P>;ofessional  musicians  have  failed 

to  set  a perfect  example,  the  teachers  have  a great  deal  of  ex- 
plaining  to  do  after  the  concert* 


Concerts  for  Disadvantaged  Students 


One  particularly  exciting  phase  of  the  entire  Study  concerned 
examination  of  concerts  presented  for  culturally  disadvantaged 


Educators  working  with  culturally  disadvantaged  children  in 
nearly  every  one  of  the  20  cities  emphasized  the  wide  gap  between 

• • _ • , » — , - u^iexit*.,  to  any  form  of  concert 

activities  and  the  general  background  needed  for  a successful  first 
exposure  to  a symphony  orchestra. 

pointed  out  that  many  culturally  disadvantaaed 
children  have  absolutely  nothing  in  their  background  that  enables 
them  to  relate  in  any  way  to  the  sight  and  sound  of  a symphony 


These  teachers  urged  special  planning  of  concerts  for  cul- 
turally deprived  groujjs.  "Use  what  these  students  are  familiar  with 
as  a bridge  to  symphonic  music x^as  their  advice.  Thev  urged  in- 
cxusion  in  concert  programs  of  rock  and  roll  and  jazz  groups,  some 
^puiar  songs  and  Broadway  tunes  as  a means  of  taking  the  students 

from  the  familiar  to  the  unfamiliar  and  introducing  seriously  con- 
ceived music  gradually. 


upportance  of  the  place  in  which  concerts  are  oresentaa 
culturally  deprived  students  came  under  scruti^  ^ 

response  frcm,  culturally  deprived  ^o^ps  ™s  rep;rted^^^^^^ 
forming  groups  came  to  the  students'  oL  schooliarLSrfS 

mfthTo^r"""-  -tudents,apparenUy,  felfcSL^L? 
durina  thp  came  to  them.-  were  in  accustomed  surroundings 

d^g  the  concerts,  and  could  better  focus  their  attentiorS^the 


clearly  indicated  the  need 
-<•  special  planning  and  special  presentations 
Qisadvantaged  student  audiences. 


and  desira- 
for  culturally 
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CHAPTER  VII 


OPERA  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE 


Opera  perfomances  were  presented  for  students  during  the  school 
year  in  at  least  8 of  the  Study  cities,  and  during  suirper  laohths  in 
one  additional  city.  

• * A-  • * 

...  ;J^lthough  the  scope  of  the  Study  did  not  extend  to  opera  perfor- 
mances per  se,  limited  information  was  collected  on  some  of  the 
1966-67  opera  projects. 

Occasional  opera  perfozmianceS  were  included  in  youth  concert 
series  sponsored  by  an  orchestra.  The  Cleveland  Orchestra  worked  in 
conjthction  with  the  Lake  Erie  Opera  Society  in  presentation  of 
performances  for  students  in  1966-67.  For  the  most  part,  however, 
opera  presentations  were  under  the  aegis  of  non-orchestral  groups 
within  each  consnunity. 

Chamber  opera,  presented  by  a small  cast  with  a small  orchestra 
or  piano  and  making  use  of  minimal  staging  proved  highly  successful 
in  the  opinion  of  several  music  educators. 

Baltimore=» 

Performing  Group:  Opera  in  Miniature 

Financing:  P.  L.  89-10,  Title  I funds 

Performances  were  presented  in  school  buildings,  during  school 
time  and  made  available  at  no  cost  to  the  students. 


Cincinnati 

Performing  Group i Cincinnati  Summer  Opera 
Financing:  Cincinnati  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 

AVCO  Broadcasting  Company 

Women's  Committee  of  the  Summer  Opera 

Two  fully  staged  performances  were  presented  in  English  for 
students  in  grades  4-8,  at  the  Zoo  Opera  Theater  during  the  Summer 
Opera  Company  season  at  admission  prices  of  25<^  and  504. 

Cleveland 

Performing  Group:  Lake  Erie  Opera  Socielgr 
Financing:  P*  L.  89-10,  Title  III  funds 

Four  performances  were  presented  in  high  school  buildings  for 
grades  10-12,  with  members  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  fomiing  the 
orchestra 
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Cleveland 


Performing  Group:  Lake  Erie  Opera  Society 

Financing:  Cleveland  Orchestra,  The  Opera  Society 

and  ticket  sales 

Six  performances  in  Severance  Hall 

Other  groups  presented  opera  performances  for  students  in 
grades  6-9  at  the  Supplementary  Education  Center  under  P.L.  89-10 
funds . 

Detroit 

Performing  Group:  Piccolo  Opera  Company 

Financing:  p.  L.  89-10,  Title  I funds 

Twelve  staged  performances  were  presented  in  English  for 
students  in  school  buildings. 

New  Haven 

Financing:  p.  L.  89-10,  Title  III  funds 

Six  performances,  staged,  in  English  and  with  a small  orchestra 
were  presented  in  school  buildings. 

Pasadena 

Under  tne  aegis  of  the  Area  Youth  Music  Council  and  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  Junior  League,  performances  of  operas  written 
especially  for  children  have  been  presented  for  several  years  as  a 
part  of  the  total  annual  youth  concert  series.  Admission  - 50<=. 

Salt  Lake  City 

Performing  Group:  University  of  Utah  Opera  Department 

Financing:  Young  Audiences  and  payments  by  individual 

schools 

Twelve  staged  performances  in  English  were  presented  in  school 
buildings  for  grades  7-9.  Piano  was  used  in  lieu  of  an  orchestra. 

San  Francisco 

Performing  Group:  San  Francisco  Opera  Company 
Sponsorship:  San  Francisco  Opera  Guild 

Four  (or  five)  fully  staged  performances  were  presented  in  the 
Opera  House  for  grades  6-12.  P.dmission  — $1.20  and  $3.00 

Performing  Group:  Western  Opera  Theater 

Financing:  Board  of  Education;  National  Endowment  for 

the  Arts 

Ten  performances,  fully  staged  but  using  2 pianos  instead  of 
orchestra,  were  presented  in  school  buildings  for  grades  7-12. 
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Seattle 


Perfor^g  Group:  University  of  Washington  Opera  Department 

Fxnancing:  Board  of  Education 

Five  (or  six)  performances  were  presented  in  school  buildings 
for  students  in  grades  7-9. 

Performing  Group:  Seattle  Opera  Association 

Financing:  p.l.  89-10,  Title  III 

Fourteen  performances,  fully  staged  and  with  orchestra,  were 
presented  in  the  Opera  House  for  students  in  grades  6-9. 


Opera  Repertoire  Presented  for  Students 


Bizet 

Britten 

*Caldv7ell 

*Caldwell 

♦Caldwell 

Donizetti 

Hunperdinck 

Kalmanoff 

Menotti 

Menotti 

Menotti 

Moore 

Mozart 

Mozart 

Offenbach 

Pergolesi 

Pergolesi 

Puccini 

Puccini 

Rossini 

Stravinsky 

Thompson 

Verdi 

Verdi 


Carmen 

Noye's  Fludde 

A Gift  of  Song 

The  Night  of  the  Star 

Pepito's  Golden  Flower 

Don  Pasquale 

Hansel  and  Gretel 

A Quiet  Game  of  Cribble 

Amahl  and  the  Night  Visitors 

The  Old  Maid  and  the  Thief 

The  Telephone 

Gallantry 

The  Inpressario 

Magic  Flute 

Tales  of  Hoffinann 

La  Serva  Padrona 

The  Music  Master 

La  Boheme 

Tosca 

The  Barber  of  Seville 
L’Histoire  du  Soldat 
Solomon  and  Balkis 
Falstaff 
Rigoletto 


♦Pasadena  Productions 
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Preparation  of  Students  for  Opera  Performiuices 


materials  for  use  in  the  schools  were 
prepared  by  the  opera  conductor. 

Pasadena;  Members  of  the  cast  visited  schools  *Jo  assist  in 
preparation  of  students  for  the  opera  performances. 

Francisco  Opera  Company  performances, 
y aterials  were  prepared  by  the  Opera  Guild  Education  Committee, 
and  included  a study  guide  with  biographical  materials:  Ustings  of 
recordings,  books  and  articles  available  in  the  San  Francisco  Public 

^r^;  infomation  about  the  singers:  short  synopsis  of  each  act 
of  the  cpera  (Magic  Flute) . 

The  booklet  was  supplemented  by  a 30-minute  program  including 
color  slides,  model  of  a stage  set  and  recordings  — all  of  which 
were  available  to  schools  upon  req-iest  at  the  beginning  of  the  opera 
season.  School  memberships  in  the  Opera  Association  were  offered 
a ? , ^d  entitled  the  school  to  receive  several  magazines  and 

opportunity  for  2 students  from  each  member  school  to  attend  a 
rehearsal  and  a backstage  tour. 

The  Western  Opera  Theater  offered,  in  connection  with  its  pro- 
duction of  The  Barber  of  Seville,  an  informal  discussion  period 

after  the  performance  between  members  of  the  oast,  conductor  and 
selected  students. 


Seattle ; 


For  the  University  of  Washington  productions,  members 


of  the  cast  visited  schools  to  help  with  preparation  of  students 
ror  the  performance. 
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SMALL  ENSEMBLE  PERFORMANCES 


Between  2,000  and  2,500  small  ensen»ble  performances  were  pre- 
sented in  1965—66,  during  school  time,  in  classrooms  and  school 
auditoriums  in  17  cities  covered  in  this  Study.  Pub3J.c  school 
funds  were  involved  in  financing  the  performances  in  at  least  12 
of  cities,  including  local  and  state  school  hoard  allocations/ 
individual  schools’  activity  funds,  and  federal  education  project 
f \uids . 


Eleven  orchestra  organizations  and  9 other  non-profit  groins 
served  as  sponsoring  and  administrative  agencies  for  the  perfor- 
mances . 


There  seemed  to  be  a tacit  understanding  that  the  ensemble  per- 
formances were  not  within  the  mainstream  of  the  schools*  music 
education  program.  It  is  assumed  that  the  direct ^rs  of  music  edu- 
cation acted  the  school  authority  approving  the  performances 
although  little  or  no  mention  was  made  of  these  programs  in  inter- 
views with  school  supervisory  personnel. 


PRCJGRM^MjlWG  AKD  Pi^SENTATIGN  PROCEDURES 

In  only  one  city  (Winston-Salem)  was  the  orchestra  conductor 
personally  involved  in  presentation  of  ensemble  performances, 
altliough  general  artistic  supervision  of  ensemble  projects  was 
the  stated  respcnsihility  of  conductors  in  several  cities. 


Performances  presented  under  the  federal-financed  projects 
in  Cleveland  and  Seattle  were  subject  to  strong  central  controls. 
Young  Audiences,  Inc.,  sponsor  of  ensemble  projects  in  liiree  study 
areas,  has  a well  established  presentation  format  that  includes  a 
training  program  for  ensemble  musicians  before  they  are  booked  for 
performances,  and  exercises  strong  central  controls  relative  to 
artistic  standards  of  ensemble  groups. 

With  the  above  exceptions,  however,  ensemble  leaders  were 
found  to  hold  practically  full  responsibili^  for  selection  of 
music,  planning  the  presentation,  and  handling  verbal  comments 
during  perfomances. 

Instriiraent  demonstration  was  the  principal  purpose  of  the  per- 
formances in  many  instances.  The  Hartford  ensemble  perform^ces 
originally  were  based  on  a sequential  listening  program  designed 
to  prepaire  students  for  a full  symphony  concert.  The  Sa^aaento 
ensemble  performances  were  designed  as  a combination  of  instarument 
demonstrations,  preparation  and  promotion  for  the  full  symphony 
concerts . 
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PRE-PERFORMANCE  PREPARATION  OP  STUDENTS 

Schools  were  involved  in  very  little  preparation  of  students 
for  enseiabie  perfonoances  and  no  current  materials  were  examined 
that  could  be  deemed  adequate  for  teacher  use  in  preparing  students 
other  than  those  used  for  the  "Excursions  in  Music"  performances 
in  Detroit. 

Hairtford  materials,  although  explicit  cosiceming  the  instruments 
to  be  played,  the  general  purpose  of  each  program,  and  the  recom- 
mended sequence  of  concerts,  v/ere  not  designed  for  teaching  purposes. 

Columbus  materials  prepared  for  student  use  provided  basic 
information  on  brass  instruments. 


EDUCATORS  ENTHUSIASTIC  ABOUT  ENSEMBLE  PERFORMANCES 

In  response  to  Study  questionnaires  and  interviews,  educators 
at  all  teaching  and  administrative  levels  were  generally  entiiusias— 
tic  about  ensemble  performances  presented  in  their  respective 
schools.  Many  commented  on  the  complimentary  values  of  using 
ensemble  performances  in  conjunction  with  and  supplementary  to 
full  orchestra  concerts. 

Factors  favoring  use  of  small  ensembles  as  gleaned  from  comments 
of  teachers  and  performers  included  the  following: 

Size  of  performing  unit 

The  small  ensemble  can  perform  in  almost  any  school,  even  in 
a classroom,  without  the  many  physical  facilities  necessary 
for  presentation  of  a full  symphony  orchestra. 

Educational  experience  - simple  to  complex 

The  relatively  few  instrumental  voices  involved  in  small  ensem- 
ble performances  enable  the  teacher  to  approach  the  music  from 
a very  basic  standpoint.  Student*^?  obtain  a better  understand- 
ing of  each  instrument  because  there  are  so  few  of  them  to 
consider  at  one  time.  Logically,  the  small  ensemble  listening 
e2q>erience  should  precede  the  large  orchestra  concert  e:q)erience. 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  validity  of  develop- 
ing a sequence  of  listening  activities  that  begin  with  small 
ensembles  and  culminate  with  full  orchestra  concerts  has  not 
been  fully  established.  There  was  no  report  of  accurate  m'i-ans 
of  judging  the  overall  effectiveness  of  this  approach  in  the 
Study  cities. 
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Suitable  for  very  yomg  children 


Small  ensemble  performances  can  be  presented  successfully 
for  kindergarten  and  primary  age  students. 

Intimacy  of  perforaianoe  situation 

The  opportunity  to  see  and  hear  instruments  and  players  at 
close  range  is  a strong  motivational  factor  and  permits  stu- 
dents to  identify  personally  with  tiie  performers.  When  the 
same  performers  are  observed  in  the  full  orchestra,  an  imme- 
diate rapport  is  established. 

CSiances  given  to  students  to  actually  handle  instruments  in 
small  ensemble  perfozmiances  provide  a meaningful  learning 
technique,  particularly  with  disadvantaged  children,  according 
to  some  educators. 

Performer  motivation 


The  adult  perfomer  who  has  not  had  e2q)erience  with  groi:^s  of 
students  gains  a much  fuller  understanding  of  and-'syiqpathy  for 
the  aims  of  youth  concerts  when  he  can  observe  his  listeners 
as  they  may  surround  him  and  react  to  his  playing  during  a 
small  ensemble  presentation. 

Modest  costs  of  ensemble  performances 

The  modest  fees  charged  for  ensemble  performances  make  it  possi- 
ble for  individual  schools,  with  relatively  little  money  to  work 
with,  to  engage  a small  ensemble  whose  members  can  contribute 
directly  to  the  cultural  education  of  the  students.  The  cost  . 
often  is  well  within  the  financial  structure  of  a PTA  or  a princi- 
pal's building  activities  budget.  This  opportunity  to  exert 
individual  initiative  in  engaging  ensembles  is  one  that  more 
enlightened  elementary  principals,  in  particular,  are  utilising. 


ENSEMBLE  PERFORMANCES  AS  EFFECTIVE  EDUCATIONAL  EXPERIENCES  - 
OBSERVATIONS  ANI3  RECOMMENDATIONS 

What  appears  in  tl-ds  Study  to  be  the  widespread  practice  of  per- 
mitting, in  the  name  of  public  school  mtis.'.c  education,  large  numbers 
of  ensemble  performances  to  be  presented  (diuring  in-school  time) 
that  are  not  the  product  of  close  cooperation  and  thought  between 
musician  and  music  educator  is  not  defensible. 

If  the  preponderance  of  educational  thought  that  favors  concert 
preparation  is  to  be  given  serious  consideration,  the  small  ensem- 
ble performance  deserves  as  much  attention  in  the  classroom  before 
and  after  performance  as  does  the  orchestra  concert. 


The  nature  of  the  small  ensemble  meikes  it  an  extremely  flexible 
and  useful  means  of  teaching  music.  Supposedly,  the  music  educator 
is  in  a position  to  know  how  to  use  it  most  effectively  and  he 
should  see  that  this  is  done.  The  professional  musicians  involved 
in  the  ensembles  understand  their  instruments  and  can  talk  knowledge- 
ably about  them.  They  may  or  may  not  have  had  training  in  music 
education  techniques. 

The  follOT/ing  recommendations  are  offered  for  the  fuller  utili- 
2atxon  of  enserble  performances  as  effective  educational  experiences 
for  students: 

1.  Assuming  that  the  small  ensemble  performance  can  make 
a significant  contribution  to  the  music  education  of  the 
student,  music  administrators  should  see  to  it  that  as 
much  careful  advanced  planning  as  possible  is  done  for 
them,  and  that  the  principals  and  teachers  whose  students 
attend  the  perfomances  be  made  fully  aware  of  their 
inportance.  Steps  could  include: 

a.  Having  enough  contact  v/ith  the  ensemble  leader 
to  insure  that  he  is  capable  of  doing  an  educa- 
tionally effective  job  geared  to  the  level  of  the 
audience . 

b.  Participation  in  or  approval  of  the  choice  of 
music  for  all  small  ensemble  programs. 


c.  A music  specialist  in  a school  that  presents 
ensemble  performances  should  submit  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  performances  based  on  pre-determined 
criteria. 

2.  The  teachers  should  receive  materials  and  assistance  that 
will  enable  them  to  bring  their  students  to  the  perfor- 
mances primed  to  reinforce  previous  learning  and  to 
participate  in  new  musical  leaining  experiences. 
Preparation  and  follov7-up  should  be  mandatory. 

3.  Performances  given  in  school  time  should  be  sanctioned  by 
the  director  of  music  education,  even  though  the  indivi- 
dual school  or  PTA  has  contracted  for  the  service. 

4.  A variety  of  musical  enseiribles  should  be  considered  in 
planning  this  phase  of  the  music  education  curriculum. 


J 
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SMALL  EHSEMBLE  PERFORMANCES  PRESENTED  DURING  IN-SCHOOL  TIME,  196G-67 


Ensemble  Projects 
Baltimore 


Cincinnati 

Chattanooga 

Coliunbus 


Evansville 


Hartford 


Sponsored  by  Symphony  Orchestras 

String  quartet,  woodvrind  quintet  (Baltimore 
Synphony'  first  chedr  players) . 

11  free  performances  presented  for  elementary 
and  secondary  students. 

Study  materials  for  teacher  use  prepared  by  the 
schools. 

Financing;  Pub 31c  funds  made  available  to 
Orchestra. 

No  performances  in  1966-67  due  to  reduction  in 
public  school  funds.  Previous  years  included 
string  quartet,  woodwind  quintet,  brass  sex- 
• tet  arid  5 lectures  by  each  of  2 conductors . 

String  quartet,  woodv/ind  quintet. 

14  performances  for  grades  7-12. 

Financing:  Music  Performance  Trust  Fxinds. 

String,  brass,  woodwind,  percussion  ensembles. 

180  performances . 

SoDae  student  preparation  materials. 

Financing:  Modest  school  board  funds,  indivi- 

dual school  funds,  PTA  funds,  local 
foundations,  and  Music  Performance 
Trust  Funds. 

Also  23  performances  under  sponsorship  of  the 
Coluittous  Women *s  Mxisic  Clubs,  but  not  using 
synphony  musicians. 

String  quartet  coitposed  of  Orchestra  section 
heads  encaged  on  a full  time  basis. 

100  performances  for  kindergarten  throu^ 
grade  8. 

No  formal  preparation  or  materials. 

Financing:  Orchestra,  private  sponsors, 

$1,500  from  P.L.  89-10,  Title  I 

String,  woodwind,  brass,  percussion  ensembles 
plus  various  combinations. 

250  performances,  kindergarten  through  grade  12. 

Sequential  arrangement  of  concerts  culminating 
with  full  orchestra  experience. 

Some  classroom  preparation. 

Financing:  School  purchases;  P.L.  89-10,  . . • 

Title  I - $2,000;  local  foundations 
and  Music  Performance  Trust  Funds 
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New  Haven 

String  quartet ^ woodwind  quintet. 

112  concerts  (new  program  in  1966-67) 

Providence 

String  quartets,  woodv/ind  quintet,  brass 
quintet. 

160  concerts,  mcdnly  for  grades  4»6. 
Coordinated  with  orchestra  youth  concerts. 
Financing:  State  education  fimds,  state  arts 

coiincii  funds,  Children*s  Concert 
Committee  of  the  Philharmonic. 

Also,  Young  Audiences  statewide  high  school 
performances . 

Sacramento 

Augmented  string  quartet,  woodwind  quintet. 
124  performances  for  grades  4-6 
Considered  as  preparation  for  orchestra 
concerts . 

Financing:  PTA  and  individual  school  funds. 

Seattle 

String,  woodwind,  brass  and  percussion 
ensembles . 

Presented  under  P.L.  89-10  program  entitled 
“Enrichment  Through  Music  with  the  Seattle 
Synphony",  and  the  Puget  Sound  Progrean 

Winston-;  ..  . 
Salem 

Double  string  quartet  plus  one  wind. 

44  performances  for  grades  4-6. 

Follow-up  evaluation  by  schools. 

Finaiicing:  Local  foundation.  Music  Performance 

Trust  Funds  and  PTA 

Ensemble  Projects  Not  Sponsored  By  Orchestra  Organizations 


Cleveland 

Sponsor:  Supplementary  Educational  Center  under 

P.  L.  89-10. 

Small  instrumental,  vocal  and  jazz  ensembles. 
Over  300  performances. 

Brief  study  materials  prepared  for  teacher  use. 

Detroit 

Sponsor:  Detroit  Adventure,  (non-profit) 

String,  brass,  percussion  and  woodwind  ensembles 
composed  of  members  of  the  Detroit  Symphony. 
Performances  titled  “Excursions  in  Mtisic” 
administered  by  Detroit  Syitphony's  principal 
violist. 

185  performances. 

Extensive  teacher’s  guide  available. 

Financing:  Ford  Motor  Company,  Music  Performance 

Trust  Funds,  limited  P.L.  89-10  funds 
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Pasadena 


Sponsor;  Coleman  Chamber  Music  Association 
String  quartets#  mainly?  brass  quintet  in  1966-67. 
Performances  during  a 12-day  period,  elementary 
and  junior  high  schools. 

Occasional  preparation  and  materials. 

Also  Pasadena  Symphony  Juniors  presented  12  per- 
formances by  a foUcsinger 

Pittsburgh  Sponsor;  "Gateway  to  Music"  corporation  (non- 
profit. 

String  quartets,  woodwind  quintet,  brass  ensemble, 
woodwind  jazz  group. 

350  concerts?  $50,000  annual  budget?  grades  1-12. 

Musicians  drawn  primarily  from  Pittsburg  Sym- 
phony? project  administered  by  Orchestra’s 
personnel  manager. 

Personnel  of  ensembles  included  advanced  students 
occasionally* 

Financing;  Local  foundations,  individual  schools. 
Music  Performance  Trust  Funds. 

No  formal  preparation  of  materials. 

^Salt  Xake  Sponsor;  Young  Audiences 

String  quartet,  woodwind  quintet,  brass  and 
percussion  groups. 

Over  100  performances,  grades  4-9,  twice  a year. 

No  formal  preparation  or  materials. 

San  -Sponsor:  vyoung  Audiences 

Francisco  String,  woodwind,  percussion  and  baroque  ensem- 
bles, piano  trio. 

Presented  mainly  for  grades  4-6. 

No  formal  prepcuration  or  materials. 

Financing  includes  limited  school  board  support. 
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YOUTH  CONCERTS  AS  EDUCATIONAL  EXPERIENCES 


Youth  Concerts  as  Viewed  by  Education 


The  role  of  orchestra  youth  concerts  as  part  of  the  every- 
day, on-going  music  education  program  in  the  20  Study  cities,  and 
the  effects  of  this  role  upon  certain  youth  concert  operating 
policies  were  examined  from  the  following  points  of  view: 

lo  Do  the  public  school  music  education  programs  of  the 
20  cities  provide  effective  training  in  music  listening 
along  with  the  opportunities  for  live  concert 
experiences? 


2*  In  order  for  youth  concerts  to  be  significaiit  as  formally 
structiired  educational  experiences,  is  it  necessary  to 
base  a youth  concert  plan  on: 

a.  Sequential  listening  experiences  over  a period  of 
several  years, 

b.  Coordination  of  the  youth  concert  music  with  class- 
room instruction? 

3.  If  youth  concerts  are  incorporated  into  the  school  music 
curriculum,  what  is  the  effect  i:qoon: 

a.  The  choice  of  day  and  time  for  presentation  of  concerts, 

b.  Policies  relating  to  student  payments  of  concert 
admissions? 

4.  In  cities  where  youth  concerts  are  considered  to  be  a basic 
part  of  the  school  music  curriculum,  what  is  the  role  of 
schools  in  providing  financial  support  for  the  concerts? 
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Do  the  Public  School  Music  Education  Programs  of  the  20  Cities 
Studied  Provide  Effective  Training  in  Music  Listening  Along  With 
Opportunities  for  Live  Concert  Experiences? 

Evaluation  by  the  ipujsic  education  specialists  on  the  Study 
staff,  of  music  listening  training  offered  by  the  20  public  school 
music  education  programs  was  based  on  the  follov/ing  premises; 

a.  13iat  listening  and  its  many  applications  are  the  basis 
of  all  music;  and 

b.  That  development  of  musical  under standi.ng  is  a conscious, 
intellectual  process  which  must  be  counterbalanced  by 
aesthetic  considerations  in  order  for  the  listener  to 
gain  the  greatest  possible  values  from  music. 

The  only  true  measure  of  what  actually  transpires  in  the  class- 
rocHa  comes  with  close  obseirvation  and  testing  of  students.  Ob- 
viously such  procedures  did  not  come  within  the  province  of  Ehis 
Study,  and  the  evciluations  were,  therefore,  made  on  the  basis  of 
interviews  with  educators  and  their  written  responses  to  question- 
naires - 

In  general,  the  educators*  responses  to  open-ended  questiohs 
did  not  indicate  any  particular  interest  in  imaginative  approaches 
to  the  teaching  of  music  listening.  The  average  teacher  did  not 
show  evidence  of  understanding  the  listening  process  { S3  5-t  has 
been  documented) , nor  were  there  many  music  cidministirators  or 
supervisors  who  displayed  first  hand  knowledge  of  current  thinking 
in  this  area  and  how  it  might  be  applied  to  youth  concerts. 

The  principal  topic  of  discussion  in  questionnaire  responses 
related  to  the  bare  fact  that  concerts  were  being  given  at  all 
and,  though  perhaps  understandable  in  view  of  the  complexity  of  the 
operation,  the  responses  were  revealing  of  the  generally  limited 
concern  with  the  subject  of  effective  training  in  music  listening. 

Public  school  curriculuras  in  the  20  cities  usually  included 
required  courses  in  classroom  or  general  music  for  elementary  and 
junior  high  school  students,  thereby  giving  them  at  least  some 
opportunity  to  learn  to  listen  to  music.  Beyond  8th  grade,  only 
a small  fraction  of  the  general  student  population  is  given 
opportunity  to  learn  anything  about  the  inner  workings  of  a piece 
of  music. 

The  fact  that  Cleveland  public  school  students  have  received 
instruction  in  music  listening  for  several  generations,  and  the  vol- 
ume and  quality  of  comments  made  by  Cleveland  teachers,  place  this 
city  in  the  forefront  of  the  20  study  cities  in  providing  effective 
training.  The  individual  Cleveland  schools*  record  libraries,  in 
themselves,  are  worthy  of  emulation. 
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In  Order  To  Be  Significant  Educationally,  Is  It  Necessary  to  Base 
a Youth  Concert  Plan  Upon  Offering  Students  Several  Concerts  as 
They  Progress  chrounh  the  Grades,  the  Concert's  To  be  Designed  for 
Sequential  Listening  and  Coordinated  with  Classrooin  Instruction? 

According  to  the  educators,  the  most  meaningful  experience 
educationally  is  given  in  those  cities  in  which  students  have  op- 
portunity during  their  piablic  education  to  hear  several  concerts 
that  are  planned  for  sequential  listening  and  that  are  coordinated 
with  classroom  instruction. 

One  of  the  pillars  of  the  ’’Cleveland  Plan”  is  a sequence  of 
cr>nce2:ts  that  tie  in  directly  with  music  instruction  in  the  public 
schools. 


The  single  armugl  concert  experience  can  be  used  effectively 
if  it  can  be  related  directly  to  classroom  learning  activity,  but 
is  judged  to  have  little  value  educationally  if  it  consists  merely 
of  a collection  of  cc^npositions  played  for  a group  of  students  who 
have  been  giverx  no  preparation  for  the  concert. 

If  there  is  validity  in  the  accepted  educational  practices 
of  pacing  a student’s  musical  eijperiences  according  to  his  ability 
to  utilize  them,  then  youth  concerts  should  be  used  in  the  same 
manner  in  order  to  gain  optimum  educational  results  from  them. 


If  Youth  Concerts  Are  To  Be  incorporated  Into  the  School  Music 
Curriculum,  What  Is  the  Effect  Upon: 

a.  the  choice  of  day  and  time  for  presentation  of  cohcerts? 

One  of  the  prime  requisites  for  making  youth  conceirts  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  music  offerings  in  the  schools  is  that  they  be 
given  at  a time  when  all  students  can  attend.  Only  under  these 
circumstances  can  youth  concerts  be  considered  an  integral  part  of 
the  course  of  study  in  music. 


The  only  circumstance'-making  it  possible  for  ali.  students  to 
attend  is  presentation  of  concerts  during  the  school  day  when  trans- 
portation can  be  provided,  or  when  the  orchestra  can  play  in  the 
school  building  with  all  students  in  attendance. 

These  procedures  were  being  followed  in  presentation  of  90%  of 
the  youth  concerts  in  the  20  cities. 


b.  Policies  relating  to  student  payments  of  concert  admissions? 

The  Study  revealed  v?ide  diversity  of  practice  and  opinion  rela- 
tive to  youth  concert  admission  charges. 
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In  several  cities ^ school  codes  prohibit  released  time  for  con- 
cert attendance  if  students  have  to  pay  admission^  whereas  in  Cleve- 
land, payment  of  at  least  a token  admission  fee  is  considered  by 
schools  and  orchestra  alike  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  total  edu- 
cational value  of  youth  concerts. 


FREE  vs.  EMISSION  CHkSGES  FOR  YOUTH  CONCERTS 


Cities  in  v;hich  both 
free  concert  series  and 
admission  concert  series 
were  presented 


Cities  in  which 
ONLY  free  concerts 
were  presented 


Cities  in  which 
ONLY  admission 
concerts  were 
presented 


1.  Baltimore 

1. 

Chattanooga 

1. 

Pasadena 

2.  *Cincinnati 

2. 

Evansville 

2. 

Pittsburgh 

3.  *Cleveland 

3. 

Providence 

3. 

Sacramento 

4.  *Columbus 

5.  Detroit 

6:  Hartford 

7.  *New  Haven 

8.  New  Orleans 

9.  Salt  Lake  City 

10.  *San  Francisco 

11.  Seattle 

4. 

Scirasota 

4. 

5. 

Spokane 

Winston-Salem 

In  the  5 cities  indicated  by  an  asterisk  (*)  , the  main  series 
of  youth  concerts  carried  admission  charges*  In  4 cases,  orches- 
tral units  ranging  from  35  to  50  musicians  also  played  conberts  in 
the  scxiool  buildings  under  a variety  of  financial  sponsorships  and 
for  which  no  admission  charges  were  made  to  the  students*  The  Co- 
lumbus Symphony  used  an  orchestra  of  65  musicians  for  free  concerts 
played  in  school  buildings. 

The  Utah  Symphony  concerts  in  Salt  Lake  City  v;ere  predominantly 
free  to  students,  although  individual  schools  charged  admission  for 
scmie  of  the  concerts  played  in  school  buildings. 

The  youth  concert  series  presented  by  the  above  11  orchestras 
for  which  admission  prices  were  charged  were,  generally  speaking, 
coordinated  with  school  music  curriculums,  at  least  to  some  degree. 

In  the  4 cities  in  which  only  free  concerts  were  presented, 
there  was  close  coordination  of  concerts  with  the  music  education 
curriculum  in  Chattanooga  and  Sarasota,  with  less  close  joint  work 
between  schools  and  orchestra  in  Evansville  and  Providence. 

In  the  third  grouping— that  of  cities  in  which  only  admission 
concerts  were  presented — close  coordination  of  concerts  with  public 
school  music  curriculimis  existed  in  Pittsbinrgh  and  Winston-Salem 
where  the  concerts  were  presented  during  school  homrs. 
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In  Pasadena,  Sacramento  and  Spokane,  the  concerts  W-re  presented 
during  non-school  time  v/ith  relatively  little  coordination  of  con- 
certs with  school  curriculum. 

Teacher  reaction  to  the  desirability  of  students  paying  to 
attend  concerts  was  reflected  in  the  replies  of  763  respondents, 
over  half  of  whom  favored  charging  something — even  if  only  a token 
amount.  About  28%  were  opposed  to  admission  charges. 

In  viewing  the  work  in  the  20  Study  cities,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  presence  or  absence  of  admission  fees  for  youth  concerts, 
of  itself,  is  a definitive  factor  in  the  presence  or  absence  of 
educational  values.  VThat  is  important,  of  course,  is  whether  or 
not  the  existence  of  admission  fees  makes  it  impossible  for  any  con- 
siderable number  of  students  to  attend.  If  such  is  the  case,  the 
Vcilue  of  the  concerts  as  a part  of  tlie  school  music  curriculum  ob- 
viously is  reduced. 

Various  sources  of  funds  were  available  for  help  in  meeting 
costs  of  concert  admissions  and  transpori:ation  expense  for  needy 
students  including  PTA  funds,  school  funds,  P.  L.  89-10  Title  I 
funds,  special  orchestra  and  conrAuiity  funds,  and  some  help  given 
personally  by  teachers. 


In  Cities  Where  Youth  Concerts  Are  Considered  To  Be  a Basic  Part 
of  the  School  Music  Curriculum,  What  Is  the  Role  of  Schools  In 
Plrovldlng  Financial  Support  for  Concerts? 

Funds  allocated  by  boards  of  education  v/ere  used  to  assist  in 
meeting  costs  of  youth  concerts  in  6 of  the  20  cities  studied,  but 
in  no  case  do  those  funds  meet  total  costs  of  the  concerts*  In  4 
additional  cities,  public  funds  granted  by  municipalities,  counties, 
or  states  assist  in  meeting  youth  concert  costs. 

Federal  education  funds,  made  available  under  P.  L.  89-iO, 
Titles  I and  III,  also  were  used  to  aid  in  financing  youth  concerts 
in  5 of  the  above  10  cities,  and  v/ere  used  to  assist  in  financing 
small  ensemble  concerts  in  several  other  cities. 

Monies  available  to  individual  schools  through  building  ac- 
tivity funds  and  efforts  of  the  PTA  or  other  parent  sponsoring 
groups  were  used  in  some  cases  to  finance  concerts  presented  in 
school  buildings  and  to  assist  in  meeting  costs  of  transporting 
students  to  concerts  in  central  city  au  dr tor rums . 

School  policy- level  personnel  who  commented  on  the  school 
system’s  financial  involvement  in  youth  concerts  favored  moderate 
commitments  with  inclusion  of  youth  concert  financing  in  yearly 
school  budgets. 
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To  expect  a school  system  to  fully  support  a system  of  youth 
concerts  probably  is  unrealistic  at  the  present  time,  but  given 
leadership  by  and  a guarantee  of  substantial  educational  achie<re~ 
ment  from  the  music  education  department,  a yearly  grant  that  ex- 
ceeds the  “token”  level  shoiild  be  a part  of  the  expenditure  for 
performing  arts  presentations.  Including  drama  and  dance  as  well  as 
music. 


Need  for  Youth  Concerts  Ss  Compared  to  Their  Availability 


If  the  foregoing  music  education  premises  are  subscribed  to: 

— if  youth  concerts  are  to  be  considered  integral  parts  of  the 
mxisic  education  curricaliim, 

— — if  optimum  educational  results  can  be  obtained  only  when  each 
student  is  given  opportunity  to  hear  several  concerts  annually 
over  a period  of  several  consecutive  years, 

— if  it  is  acknowledged  that  concerts  for  high  school  students 
should  be  materially  increased, 

— if  these  things  be  true,  then  it  is  necessairy  to  take  a look  at 
the  ability  of  symphony  orchestras  to  perform  and  finance  the  num- 
ber of  concerts  needed. 

Statistics  that  stagger  the  imagination  can  be  cimassed  on  the 
number  of  school-age  children  presently  attending  7/outh  concerts  each 
year. 


Within  the  20  cities  included  in  this  Study,  it  is  estimated 
that  gross  attendance  at  the  717  youth  concerts  during  1966-67 
totalled  1,200,000.  Tiie  figure  shrinks  appreciably  when  compared 
with  school  enrollments. 

Enrollments  in  the  public  schools  totalled  1,600,000  in  the  20 
cities.  Increase  this  figure  by  an  estimated  30%  to  account  for 
enrollments  in  private,  parochial  and  independent  schools,  and  the 
total  school  population  for  grades  1-12  in  the  corporate  cities 
comes  to  2,080,000. 

(Actual  figures  could  not  be  obtained  for  non-public  school 
enrollments  in  all  20  cities,  but  ran  approximately  30%  of  public 
school  enrollments  in  the  9 cities  for  which  they  were  available.) 
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Add  to  these  2,080,000  students  from  schools  in  the  central 
city,  the  uncounted  thousands  attending  schools  in  suburban  areas 
surrounding  each  city  for  v/hom  the  orchestras  also  undertake  to  pro- 
vide concerts,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  number  of  students  to  be 
served  begins  to  emerge. 

It  is  reported  that  the  national  school-age  population  totals 
50  million  individuals  at  the  present  time. 


Assuming  that  concert  halls  of  a uniform  3,000  seating  capa- 
city existed  throughout  the  land,  it  would  require  presentation  of 
a total  of  16,600  youth  concerts  a year  (45  concerts  every  day  for 
365  days)  to  enable  each  school  child  to  hear  1 concert  per  year. 

For  example,  it  is  the  stated  aim  of  the  Baltimore  public 
schools  to  provide  each  city  school  child  with  1 concert  each  year. 

In  1966-67,  the  Baltimore  Symphony  played  95  concerts  for  students 
of  city,  county  and  area  schools  using  46%  of  its  total  of  205 
concert  services  for  this  purpose. 

Youth  concert  attendance  totalled  150,000  of  which  approximately 
65,000  were  students  of  Baltimore  City  schools  as  compared  to  the 
City  school  enrollment  of  195,000.  The  wide  gap  between  the  stated 
goal  and  actual  practice  is  immediately  obvious,  and  the  gap  is  re- 
peated in  greater  or  lesser  degree  in  every  orchestra  city  in  the 
country. 

Among  the  fully  professional  orchestras,  grave  questions  al- 
ready have  arisen  as  to  what  percentage  of  their  concert  services 
they  can  give  over  to  educational  work  and  still  carry  out  tlieir 
other  rehearsal  and  performance  obligations  and  commitments. 

In  these  larger  cities  in  which  most  of  the  fully  professional 
orchestras  are  established,  it  already  has  been  shown  that,  in 
spite  of  presentation  of  from  50  to  100  youth  concerts  a year,  the 
ratio  of  student  enrollment  to  number  of  concerts  presented  is  dis- 
couraging ly  high.  (See  chapter  on  socio-economic  factors.) 

The  Detroit  Symphony,  for  example,  plays  72  youth  concerts 
per  year,  when  compared  to  the  Detroit  public  school  enrollment 
of  300,000,  this  works  out  to  1 concert  per  4,100  children  per  year. 

liie  Cleveland  Orchestra's  57  youth  concerts,  when  compared 
to  the  Cleveland  public  school  enrollment  of  155,000,  vrorks  cut  to 
1 concert  per  year  for  each  2,700  students  in  the  public  schools. 

Were  either  of  these  orchestras  to  undertake  presentation  of 
sufficient  conctsrts  to  gi^^e  each  city  public  school  child  (grades 
1-12)  3 concert  experiences  a year,  it  would  mean  that  the  orches- 
tras would  have  to  play  many  more  concerts  for  young  people  than 
their  complete  seasons'  concert  presentations  now  total. 
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It  is  obidoiis  that  nefthte  the  time  nor  the  laone^  re^^iired  for 
such  a youth  concert  structure  is  available  under  cixrreht  orchestral 
financial  schedules  and  operating  practiced. 

The  prcblen  is  just  as  acute,  or  possibly  more  so,  in  the 
smaller  cities  in  which  orchestras  engage  their  musicians  on  a per- 
I5ervice  basis. 

Were  the  Sacramento  Symphony,  for  instance,  to  luidertake 
presentation  of  3 concerts  per  year  for  the  total  Sacramento  ptiblic 
school  enrollment  of  57,875,  it  would  require  performance  of  55 
concerts  in  the  municipal  auditorium  seating  4,000.  In  1966-67, 
the  complete  concert  season  of  the  Sacramento  Syn5>hony  totalled 
only  34  concerts  including  6 youth  concerts  and  4 "Tiny  Tots" 
concerts. 

It  would  appear  iJdiat  if  the  music  education  needs  are  to  be 
met,  greatly  increased  funds,  perhaps  more  orchestras,  and  a greater 
use  of  educational  TV  must  be  brought  into  the  total  youth  concert 
picture. 


This  nbU  Of  Symphony  aS  Educational  Institutions:-’ 

The  phrase  "symphony  orchestras  as  educational  institutions” 
has  2 separate  and  distinct  meeinings. 

Practically  all  symphony  orchestras  have  received  what  is 
commonly  referred  to  as  "tax  exempt  status"  under  Section  501  (c)  <3) 
of  the  D.  S.  Xntemal  Revenue  Code,  which  means  that  persons  or 
business  firms  making  contributions  to  an  orchestra  may  claim  their 
gift  to  be  deductible  from  t;hs  donor’s  inc<xne  tax. 

To  gain  this  tax  exen^Jt  status,  an  orchestra  must  quailify  as 
an  "educational  institution"  as  interpreted  for  these  purposes  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  That  interpretation  identifies  a 
broad  spectrum  of  activities  as  being  "educational"  in  nature,  such 
as  presentation  of  ensemble  concerts  in  the  schools,  sponsorship 
of  youth  orchestras  and  various  scholarship  programs,  presentation 
of  music  appreciation  lectures,  performance  of  youth  concerts,  etc. 

The  phrase  "orchestras  as  educational  institutions"  also  has 
come  to  have  a less  technical  meaning  in  recent  years. 

As  previously  indicated,  educators  report  that  the  most  mean- 
ingful educational  experience  from  youth  concerts  occurs  when  there 
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is  a close  tie-in  between  the  concerts  and  the  public  school  music 
curriculum. 

As  a result,  many  orchestras  today  find  themselves  deeply  in- 
volved in  educational  activities  that  were  not  considered  to  be 
responsibilities  of  performing  arts  organizations  a few  years  ago. 

Lengthened  orchestra  seasons  have  opened  up  new  opportunities 
for  developing  cultiiral  and  music  seirvices  for  the  community. 
Availability  of  Federal  monies  for  expansion  of  educational  activi- 
ties in  the  cultural  field  has  been  another  factor  in  increased 
orchestral  involvement  in  educational  activities  of  a pioneering 
nature. 

Few  orchestras,  however,  have  within  their  employ  administrative 
and  artistic  personnel  who  have  had  formal  training  and  experience 
in  elementary  and  secondary  education  processes  and  techniques. 

Planning  and  presenting  a symphony  concert  suitable  for  stu- 
dents is,  for  instance,  a vastly  different  undertaking  for  a sym- 
phony organization  than  is  the  task  of  structuring  the  format  and 
preparing  teaching  materials  to  be  used  in  the  schools  in  conjimc- 
tion  with  "preparing"  students  to  attend  such  a concert.  Neverthe- 
less, at  least  half  of  the  20  orchestras  have  found  it  necessary 
to  assume  the  latter  responsibility. 

Presentation  of  a concert  for  young  people,  played  by  the  full 
orchestr?!  within  the  normal  surroundings  of  a concert  hall  beaxs 
little  resemblance  to  the  techniques  required  to  plan,  supervise 
and  gui.de  presentation  of  scores  or  even  hundreds  of  small  ensemble 
concerts  performed  in  elementary  and  secondary  classrooms  and 
schools — yet  more  and  more  orchestras  are  undertaking  such  responsi- 
bilities in  order  to  augment  opportunities  for  students  in  their 
cities  to  hear  live  music. 

There  is  no  obligation  upon  an  orchestra  to  check  with  the 
school  system  on  program  content  and  presentation  techniques  in- 
volved in  youth  concerts  presented  during  non-school  time  and 
attended  voliuitarily  by  students. 

But  when  a school  system  takes  responsibility  for  approving  re- 
lease of  thousands  of  students  from  classwork  in  order  to  attend 
concerts,  the  program  content  and  presentation  techniques  of  the 
concerts  must,  of  necessity,  become  a vital  concern  of  the  school 
system. 


Let  us  assume  that  the  time  required  for  student  attendance  at 
1 concert  (including  transportation  time)  totals  2 hoxars  away  from 
classes,  and  that  3,000  students  and  teachers  are  involved.  This 
totals  6,000  teaching- learning  hours  for  which  the  school  adminis- 
tration is  held  accountable. 
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Multiply  6,000  hours  by  21  concerts  (as  in  the  case  of  2 
Cincinnati  series) , or  by  34  concerts  (as  in  the  case  of  2 Balti- 
more released- time  youth  concert  series) , or  by  46  perfomances 
during  school  time  (as  the  case  in  Cleveland) , and  the  number  of 
teaching- learaing  hours  totals  125,000,  204,000  and  276,000 
respectively. 

Obviously,  a school  system  must  concern  itself  with  the 
educational  values  of  a project  in  which  so  much  student  time  is 
invested. 

So  it  is  that  formal  educational  premises,  methods  and  tech- 
niques assume  a degree  of  importance  that  may  appear  to  the  orchestra 
world  to  be  far  afield  from  the  basic  premise  that  obvious  inherent 
values  exist  whenever  children  can  be  exposed  to  live  performances 
of  fine  music. 
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RECOMf-lENDATIONS 


This  report  represents  the  distillation  of  current  youth  concert 
ideas  and  practices  of  20  symphony  orchestra  organizations  and/ 
through  study  of  orchestra  documents/  the  philosophies  of  distin- 
guished conductors  and  educators  of  earlier  years  who  did  extensive 
pioneer  work  in  youth  concerts  in  some  of  the  20  Study  cities. 

Opinions/  viev^oints  and  suggestions  were  collected  from  con- 
ductors/ orchestra  musicians/  orchestra  managers/  youth  concert 
coordinators  and  directors  of  public  relations  in  orchestra  offices; 
from  monbers  of  orchestra  boards  of  directors/  symphony  women's 
associations  and  youth  concert  committees;  from  representatives  of 
business  fims  and  organizations  that  provide  funds  to  help  pay  for 
youth  concerts/  and  from  a few  contributors  to  orchestras'  general 
siiqoport. 

In  the  course  of  the  Study/  over  1/000  educators—inciuding 
teachers;  music  specialists/  general  administrative  and  supervisory 
personnel — provided  evaluations  of  youth  concerts  as  educational 
exx^eriences.  In  addition  they  made  many  recommendations  and  sug- 
gestions for  strengthening  the  educational  aspects  of  youth  con- 
certs and  related  activities  in  their  respective  cities-. . 

Inevitably/  from  study  of  this  data/  certain  ideas  and  prin- 
ciples began  to  emerge  that  take  on  the  nature  of  recommendations. 


PART  I - RECOMMENDATIONS  RELATING  TO  YOUTH  CONCERTS  AS  EDUCATIONAL 
EXPERIENCES 


Principal  Circumstances  Required  for  Effective  Educational  Youth 
Concerts 

90%  of  the  youth  concerts  involved  in  this  Study  were  presented 
during  school  time  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  supplementing  the 
formal  education  of  students  through  exposure  to  live  performances 
of  symphonic  music. 

The  music  education  members  of  the  Study  staff  developed  the 
following  summary  of  the  .rincipaX  circumstances  believed  to  be 
required  to  result  in  a fully  effective  educational  youth  concert 
program. 

1.  CONCERTS  SHOULD  BE  AN  OUTGROV'JTH  OP  THE  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM.  To 
fully  qualify  as  educational  experiences,  youth  concerts  must  be  an 
outgrow^  of  and  closely  correlated  with  courses  of  study  used  in 
the  various  music  activities  of  the  school  curriculum.  Working  from 
this  basic  premise,  many  policies  related  to  youth  concert  program- 
ming and  presentation  follow  naturally  and  logically. 

2.  ALL  STUDENTS  SHOULD  ATTEND  YOUTH  CONCERTS.  Steady  progress  must 
be  made  toward  the  goal  of  providing  youth  concerts  for  all  students 
in  a school  system  with  careful  attention  given  to  adjusting  pro- 
gramming and  presentation  format  to  varying  age  groups. 

3.  COICERTS  SHOULD  BE  PRESENTED  DURIJ^  THE  SCHOOL  DAY  in  order  to 
enable  every  student  to  attend. 

4.  NO  STUDENT  SHOUID  BE  PREVENTED  FROM  ATTENDING  YOUTH  CONCERTS 
BECAUSE  OP  PERSONAL  FINANCIAL  LIMITATIONS.  This  goal  is  most 
easily  achieved  through  presentation  of  free  concerts.  If  the  free 
concert  plan  is  not  possible  or  acceptable  in  a given  situation, 
then  some  provision  should  be  made  for  meeting  costs  of  tickets 
for  impoverished  students. 

5.  CONCERTS  SHOULD  BE  PRESENTED  IN  LOCATIONS  THAT  PROVIDE  OPTIMUM 
CONDITIONS  FOR  LISTENING,  SEEING,  AND  LEARNING  FROM  YOUTH  CONCERTS, 
with  due  regard  given  to  balancing  factors  of  acoustics,  size,  and 
seating  capacity  with  accessibility  of  the  concert  location  to 
the  students. 

6.  CONCERTS  FOR  SECONDARY  STUDENTS  (junior  and  senior  high  school 
grades)  can  best  be  fitted  into  school  schedules  if  presented  as 
assembly  programs  in  school  buildings  (granting  suitability  of 
auditoriiea  facilities)  in  order  to  avoid  loss  of  class  time  other- 
wise necessitated  by  time-consuming  travel  to  and  from  a central 
city  concert  hall. 
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7.  THERE  IS  NEED  FOR  COKTINOITY  IN  CONCERT  EXPERIENCES.  One  con- 
cert  per-student  per-year,  if  part  of  an  integrated  music  program r 
can  be  of  value,  but  a program  of  maximum  effectiveness  certainly 
requires  more  than  1 live  listening  experience  per  year.  Just  ho\-r 
many  concerts  would  be  “enough"  is  not  kno^<m. 

8.  CONTINUITY  IN  CONCERT  EXPERIENCES  IS  ENffikNCSD  through  programs 
planned  for  sequential  listening  experiences  as  practiced  in  those 
cities  in  which  youth  concert  programs  are  developed  around  a 
multi-year  cycle  plan. 

9.  STUDY  MATERIALS  FOR  CONCERT  PREPARATION  OF  THE  STUDENTS  SHOUIS 
BE  DEVELOPED  UNDER  SUPERVISION  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  EDUCATION 
who  may  delegate  the  preparation  to  master  teachers  or  engage  a 
full-time  youth  concert  coordinator  to  do  the  job- 

10.  CONCERT  PROGRAMS  AND  STUDY  MATERIALS  SHOULD  BE  CORRELATED 
AS  MUCH  AS  POSSIBLE  WITH  RECORDINGS,  tapes  and  classroom  music 
series  that  either  already  are  avciilable  in  individual  schools  and 
through  the  system’s  audio-visual  department,  or  provision  made  for 
providing  needed  materials. 

11-  CONCERT  PREPARATION  MATERIALS  SHOULD  BE  PROVIDED  IN  SUFFICIENT 
QUAKTITY^AND  DISTRIBUTION  PROCEDURES  ESTABLISHED  to  insure  that 
every  teacher  responsible  for  preparation  of  students  will  receive 
copies  of  the  materials  and  will  have  them  sufficiently  in  advance 
of  concerts  to  make  proper  use  of  them. 

12.  EDUCATIONAL  RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  SHOULD  BE  FULLY  UTILIZED  for 
classroom  concert  preparation. 

13.  POST-CO>ICERT  ACTIVITIES  SHOULD  BE  USED  to  re-enforce  the  educa- 
tional value's  of  the  actual  concert  experience. 

14.  TEACHERS  WHO  ATTEND  CONCERTS  SHOULD  BE  GIVEN  THE  OPPORTUNITY 
AND  OBLIGATION  to  evaluate  them  by  means  of  specially  prepared  forms, 
such  evaluations  to  form  an  integral  part  of  somrce  materials  used 
in  planning  subsequent  concerts. 

15.  PERFORMANCE  INVOLVEMENT  OP  STUDENTS  IN  YOUTH  CONCERTS,  as  solo- 
ists or  members  of  featured  ensensbles,  is  considered  highly  de- 
sirable as  a means  of  increasing  audience  identification  with  the 
total  concert  experience.  Student  soloists  must  meet  high  cpiality 
performance  standards,  hov/ever,  if  the  intended  purposes  are  to  be 
achieved. 

16.  AUDIENCE  PARTICIPATION  IS  ESPECIALLY  VALUABLE  FOR  AUDIENCES  OP 
YOUNGER  CHILDREN,  including  audience  singing  geared  to  the  age 
level  of  students  in  attendance. 


17.  A FULLY  EFFECTIVE  YOUTH  CONCERT  PROJECT  SHOUID  3E  CONCEIVED 
OF  AS  AN  OVER-ALL  UNDERTAKING  ENCOfiPASSING  THE  ENTIRE  SCHCJOL  YFAR 
and  including  full  orchestra  concerts,  small  ensemble  concerts, 
demonstration-lectures  by  symphony  orchestra  musicians  and/or 
conductor,  chor&i  concerts,  performances  of  opera  and  ballet,  and 
performances  by  school  ensenbles. 


Reconunendatlons  for  Teacher  Orientation  and  Preparation 

Close  coordination  betv/een  the  orchestra's  conductor  and  the 
school's  director  of  music  education  is  repaired  for  proper  teacher 
orientation  and  preparation  for  concerts.  Wherever  possible,  the 
orchestra's  conductor  and,  on  occasion,  leading  members  of  the  or- 
chestra should  personally  participate  in  briefing  sessions  for 
music  specialists  and  teachers.  Under  optimum  circumstances: 

1.  MUSIC  SPECI2L-2STS  would  receive  intensive  briefing  on  the  music 
to  be  performed,  followed  by  discussion  of  what  to  teach  and  how  to 
approach  the  music  at  various  age  levels.  Appropriate  V3.suai  aids 
would  be  previewed.  Full  scores  should  be  made  available  whenever 
possible.  Music  to  be  played  by  student  ensembles  as  a part  of 
the  pre-concert  study  would  be  discussed, 

2.  GENERAL  CLASSROCM  TEACHERS  responsible  for  concert  preparation 
would  be  given  special  briefing  and  instructions  on  use  of  the 
teachers*  guide  and  other  materials  by  the  music  specialists  work- 
ing in  the  building.  Particular  emphasis  would  be  placed  on  working 
with  music^  examples  and  musical  content  of  the  concert  programs. 

3.  EDUCATIONAL  RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  could  be  used  when  available 
to  prepare  general  classrotxa  teachers.  Recordings  of  broadcasts, 
films  covering  the  instruments  of  the  orchestra,  musical  form, 
rhythm,  melody  and  numerous  other  general  aspects  of  music  could 
be  viewed  and  heard  by  teachers  on  a voiimtary  basis  during  the 
period  leading  up  to  a concert  or  throughout  the  year.  A master 
teacher  might  conduct  televised  in-service  preparation  sessions. 

4.  THE  ORCHESTRA  would  present  a previe^-7  rehearsal  or  concert  for 
teachers,  followed  by  a question  and  answer  session  with  conductor 
and  musicians. 


Reconmiended  Minimum  Contents  for  Teacheir*s‘  Study  Guides 

1.  Listing  of  program (s)  with  timing  for  each  composition. 

2.  General  notes  on  the  types  of  music  to  be  heard;  notes  to  be 
suitably  written  for  the  teacher  to  read  aloud  to  students. 


3.  Analysis  of  the  music,  with  musical  examples  on  charts  or 
transparencies,  in  sufficient  depth  to  inform  and  interest  the 
student  but  not  confuse  him.  This  material  should  be  relisted 
directly  to  the  general  music  goals  for  specific  grade  levels. 
Specific  suggestions  for  guided  listening  should  be  provided. 
Technical  terms  should  be  explained. 

4.  Listing  of  reference  materials  available  to  teachers  and  students. 

5.  Listing  of  community  resources  available  for  enrichment  of 
preparation  such  as  art  objects,  library  and  museum  materials, 
audio-visual  aids,  etc. 

6.  Follow-up  activities  should  include  suggested  tests,  discussion 
topics,  opportunity  for  re-hearing  of  concert  music  or  related 
compositions.  Language  arts  assignments  in  conjunction  with 
youth  concerts  could  be  introduced  at  this  juncture. 

7.  Eval\iation  sheet  to  simimarize  student  reactions  and  for  teacher 
reactions  and  comments  on  pre- determined  items. 

8.  Whenever  possible,  concert  arrangement  details  would  be  pre- 
sented in  motiorandums  separate  frcnn  the  teachers’  study  guides. 

Recommended  Minimum  Contents  for  Students'  Study  Guides 

1.  Listing  of  program (s). 

2.  History  of  the  orchestra  that  will  perform  the  concerts  should 
be  included  at  least  once  a year. 

3.  Biographical  information  on  conductor  and  soloists  should  be 
included  at  least  once  a year. 

4.  Discussion  of  music  with  musical  examples,  listing  of  things  to 
listen  for,  and  an  outline  of  material  to  be  covered  by  the 
teacher. 

5.  Composer  biographies — possibly  included  as  a separate  section. 

6.  Suggested  reading  materials,  supplementary  listening  suggestions, 
and  "extra- credit”  projects. 

7.  Evaluation  form  for  student  reaction  to  the  music  and  the  per- 
formance. 


Activities  for  Supplementing  Students'  Study  Guides  (or  to  be  used 

in  lieu  of  student  materials  when  such  are  not  provided) 

1.  Worksheets  and  workbooks  covering  much  of  the  material  suggested 
for  the  students*  study  guides  could  be  provided  to  enable 

^students  to  respoM  at  their  own  levels  throughout  the  . 
listening-directed  activities. 

2.  Musical  examples.,  pictures  and  diagrisms  for  use  with  overhead 
projector. 

3.  Reduction  of  an  entire  composition  to  a one-line  score,  as 
used  in  several  music  appreciation  texts,  would  prove  helpful 
for  students  who  have  some  knowledge  of  notation  and  some 
experience  in  listening. 

4.  Inclusion  of  youth  concert  material  in  the  everyday  flov;  of 
general  music  instruction. 

5.  Inclusion  of  instrumental  specialists  and  their  students  in 
the  preparatory  process. 


PART  II  - RECOMMENDATIONS  RELATING  TO  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRAS 


The  Study  indicated  that  orchestras  undertake  youth  concerts 
primarily  for  2 broad  general  purposes:  (1)  to  make  fine  music 

avcdlable  to  the  yomg  people  of  the  area;  and  (2)  to  build  futiare 
audiences  for  symphonic  music.  Generally  speaking,  orchestras  have 
not  related  their  broad  purposes  to  specific  methods  of  achieving 
their  stated  goals,  nor  have  they  devised  techniques  for  testing 
£^6SuXfes  obtaxnsd* 

The  Study,  for  instance,  did  not  uncover  a single  instance  of 
an  orchestra  undertaking  a comprehensive  study  of  the  results  of 
its  past  youth  concert  efforts  in  relation  to  its  current  adult 
audience.  It  is  doubtful  that  any  orchestra  knows  how  many  of  its 
current  adult  ticket  holders  and  contributors  vjere  or  were  not  in- 
fluenced to  peurticipate  in  these  activities  as  a result  of  attending 
youth  concerts  when  they  were  children. 
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In  general,  the  Study  revealed  a marked  tendency  among  orches- 
tra organizations: 

— to  edge  into  youth  concert  projects  bit  by  bit, 

— to  add  youth  concerts  to  their  schedules  as  time,  financing 
and  opportunities  permitted  but  without  fitting  the  addi- 
tions into  a preconceived  master  plan  of  educational  work, 

— to  assume  more  and  more  responsibility  for  formal  education 
activities  as  nev7  projects  were  launched  or  as  crises 
occurred, 

— to  accept  "habitual"  practices  as  "traditional"  commitments, 
— to  fail  to  subject  their  entire  youth  concert  structure  to 
objective  analysis  frcan  time  to  time  in  the  light  of  current 
needs  and  opportunities. 

From  the  analyses  contained  in  this  report  concerning  the  size 
of  the  student  population  in  relation  to  the  number  of  youth  con- 
certs presented,  it  appears  inevitable  that  orchestras  must  face 
the  challenge  of  finding  ways  to  expand  youth  concert  activities. 

In  order  for  that  expansion  to  be  truly  significant  in  terms  of  the 
stated  goals  of  youth  concerts,  in  order  that  an  orchestra’s  edu- 
cational work  may  meet  specific  educational  and  cultural  needs 
within  a given  community,  the  following  steps  would  appectr  to  be 
essential. 


1.  Analyze  the  purpose(s)  for  which  the  orchestra  engages  in 
presentation  of  youth  concerts j or  of  a specific  series  of  youth 
concerts 


There  are  a number  of  perfectly  legitimate  recisons  f<rr  am 
orchestra  to  present  youth  conceirts — to  make  live  symphonic  music 
available  to  a specific  age  group,  to  fulfill  musxcal  entertsAnment 
purposes,  to  fulfill  purely  educational  purposes,  to  increarx^  the 
orchestra’s  usefulness  to  and  visibility  within  the  community,  to 
make  constructive  use  of  musicians’  contracted  time,  to  try  to 
build  futiare  audiences  and  future  patrons  of  music,  and  possibly  a 
few  others  as  well. 

Whatever  the  reasons,  they  should  be  identified,  clearly 
articulated,  deliberately  adopted,  and  specific  plans  and  procedures 
devised  for  attempting  to  achieve  the  stated  purpose. 

Methods  of  testing  the  validity  of  the  plans  and  procedures 
should  be  developed.  The  yuuth  concert  operations  should  be  sub- 
jected to  periodic  review  in  order  to  ascertain  the  degree  to  which 
the  stated  pxirposes  are  being  achieved.  If  results  are  not  satis- 
factory, then  something  should  be  done  about  either  the  basic  pur- 
poses or  the  methods  chosen  for  achieving  them. 


2.  Decide  upon  the  roles  that  the  orchestra  organization  can  and 
should  fulfill  effectively  in  youth  concert  operations. 


Symphony  orchestra  organizations  are,  primarily,  builders  of 
artistic  institutions  devoted  to  excellence  in  the  performance  of  a 
specific  musical  repertoire.  This  is  their  area  of  primary  exper- 
tise, and  their  primary  reason  for  existence. 

An  orchestra  association  and  its  artistic  and  administrative 
leadership  should  deliberately  decide  upon  the  role  or  roles  that 
the  organization  is  in  a position  to  assume  in  conjunction  with 
youth  concert  operations.  • .Shouid.it  decide  its 
position  to  be  that  of  producing  the  concerts  with  attendant  for- 
mal educational  responsibilities  to  be  fully  assumed  and  financed 
by  the  educational  institutions? 

Is  it  necessary  for  the  orchestra  organization  to  assume  the 
role  of  music  educator  in  connection  with  youth  concerts  and  re- 
lated performances  of  small  ensembles?  If  assumption  of  such 
responsibilities  is  considered  necessary  and  desirabi-e,  then  the 
orchestra  must  decide  on  a method  of  doing  it  effectively. 
"Effectively"  probably  will  mean  the  addition  of  at  least  1 staff 
member  to  serve  as  youth  education  director— a person  trained  both 
in  the  fields  of  music  and  in  youth  education. 

The  youth  education  director  should  be  able  to  provide 
effective  giaidance  in  such  matters  as  preparation  of  pre-concert 
study  materials  for  students  and  teachers  (when  that  preparation 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  orchestra) , in  counseling  with 
musicians  who  are  presenting  small  ensemble  performances  in  the 
schools  on  effective  teaching  and  demonstration  practices,  etc. 

3.  Ascertain  and  analyze  the  actual  and  total  costs  of  youth 
concerts. 


Few  orchestra  accounting  systems  are  set  up  in  a manner  that 
enables  orchestras  to  ascertai.n  the  true  and  total  costs  of  their 
youth  concert  operations.  As  a result,  the  orchestra  organizations 
are  greatly  hampered  in  trying  to  decide  whether  or  not  they  can 
afford  to  expand  youth  concert  work,  hampered  in  seeking  adequate 
financial  support  for  youth  concerts,  hampered  in  presenting  the 
full  facts  with  requests  for  concert  support  to  boards  of  education. 

In  those  cases  in  which  student  concerts  actually  form  an 
integral  part  of  the  school's  music  education  circriculum,  the  con- 
tributors to  orchestra  general  support  also  are  subsidizing 
public,  private  and  parochial  school  education— a fact  that  should 
be  fully  documented  and  made  patently  clear  to  all  concerned— the 
schools,  the  orchestra's  contributors,  the  general  public. 


Such  documentation  takes  on  added  significance  for  orchestras 
in  smaller  citj.es  that  seek  to  strengthen  playing  personnel 
through  finding  security  employment  in  the  area  for  professionally 
■{gained  musicians  many  of  whom  are  gualifiad  and  interested  in 
teaching  positions  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

4.  Establish  goals  and  a timetable  for  meeting  them. 


Having  decided  upon  the  purposes  for  v/hich  it  engages  in  youth 
concerts,  having  chosen  the  role  it  shall  assimie  in  the  educational 
field,  and  having  identified  the  full  costs  of  its  educational  work, 
an  orchestra  then  is  in  a position  to  set  up  its  long  range  goals, 
a timetable,  cost  schedules^  and  specific  procedures  for  trying  to 
achieve  those  goals. 

If  the  goal  is  that  of  developing  an  educational  program  fully 
CQQj^^inated  with  the  school  music  curriculum,  c3.ose  liaison  be* 
tf-?een  orchestra  and  schools  must  be  established  and  maintained. 

Many  aspects  of  this  close  coordination  are  covered  in  the  fore- 
going summary  of  music  educators*  recommendations  for  m^ing  youth ^ 
concerts  effective  educational  experiences.  The  following  are  typical 
of  other  situations  that,  due  to  lack  of  close  liaison  between 
schools  and  orchestras,  have  created  major  problems  in  some  of  the 
cities  studied. 

—Failure  of  an  orchestra  to  carry  out  the  precise  program  pl^s 
originally  agreed  upon  by  the  conductor  and  director  of  music 
education:  the  perfo.rmance  of  a given  composition  or  specific 

movement  from  a large  work  for  a given  student  audience  at  a 
given  concert  in  a given  year  may  be  extreraely  important  in 
the  educator's  scheme  of  things. 

—Failure  of  an  orchestra  to  fully  understand  the  necessity  of 
developing  youth  concert  schedules  that  will  facilitate  the 
schools*  handling  of  the  complicated  logistics  involved  in 
shifting  thousands  of  students'  class  schedules,  lunch  sche- 
dules, special  activities  schedules,  and  that  will  accommodata 
the  extremely  difficult-to-manage  bus  schedules  for  student 
transportation  to  concerts:  lack  of  full  attention  to  such 

matters  can  cause  untold  disruption  in  a school  system. 

— Failxare  of  orchestras  to  completely  manage  their  own  affairs  so 
that  concert  dates  and  times,  once  established,  can  be  carried 
out:  disruptions  caiised  by  changed  schedules  are  almost  cata- 

clysmic when  they  affect  arrangements  for  literally  thou.sands 
of  students  and  hundreds  of  teachers. 
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Failure  on  the  part  of  orchestras  to  fully  take  into  account 
the  problems  of  schools  in  the  above  and  similar  matters  almost  re- 
sulted in  the  school  systejii  ccmipletely  withdrawing  from  any  partici- 
pation whatsoever  in  youtli  concert  undertakings  in  a few  of  the 
Study  cities. 

In  addition  to  the  above  matters  relating  to  operations  and 
programming,  other  aspects  of  close  liaison  between  schools  and 
orchestra  must  be  brought  into  clearer  focus. 

The  Study  indicates  that  many  teachers  in  public,  private  and 
parochial  schools  have  had  extremely  limited  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  symphony  orchestras  or  hear  symphony  concerts 
during  their  teacher  trainiiig. 

If  orchestras  seek  the  full-hearted  interest  and  cooperation 
of  teachers  in  orienting  young  students  toward  the  enjoyment  of  sym- 
phony music,  it  becomes  obvious  that  deliberate  plans  should  be  made 
for  drawing  the  teachers  more  directly  into  the  sphere  of  symphony 
orcdiestra  activities. 

Various  plans  could  be  explored — orchestras  could  invite 
teachers  to  attend  1 or  2 adult  concerts  a year  as  guests  of  the 
association,  youth  concert  rehearsal-previews  might  be  arranged 
for  teachers,  a special  concert  might  be  presented  each  year  in 
honor  of  the  teachers  of  the  area,  symphony  women’s  associations 
could  arrange  events  that  would  enable  teachers  to  meet  and  chat 
with  the  conductor  and  orchestra  musicians. 

These  and  similar  activities  might  go  a long  way  in  facili- 
tating the  joint  work  of  schools  and  orchestras  in  opening  up  the 
world  of  great  music  to  the  young  people  of  the  community. 


If  the  goal  is  that  of  expansion  of  youth  concerts  in  order 
to  more  fully  meet  the  needs  of  the  young  people  of  the  area, 
a search  must  be  made  for  specific  ways  in  which  the  goal  can  be 
accomplished. 

For  those  orchestras  already  playing  heavy  schedules  of  youth 
concerts,  several  possible  plans  would  seem  to  bear  investigation: 

a)  The  plan  already  in  use  by  a number  of  orchestras  of 
splitting  the  orchestra  personnel  into  several  playing 
units  is  1 way  of  doubling  or  tripling  the  number  of 
different  youth  concert  audiences  that  can  be  served 
without  doubling  or  tripling  the  total  number  of 
playing  services  required. 
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b)  Dev2j.opnent.  of  plans  for  snppisr'snfcrr.g  students*  atten- 
dance at  youtli  concerts.  tli  ci.oseiy  related  activities/ 
including  v.^ider  use  of  edv.catrcnal  television  of  con- 
certs and  rehearsals/  and  possibly  attendance  by  older 
students  at  regular  rehearsals  for  adult  concerts  might 
prove  practical  in  sor.'.e  situaticr.s. 

c)  Subcontracting  of  youth  concerts  could  well  be  eiiplored 
in  the  large  cities. 

In  every  large  city  tliere  sre  a number  of  quasi-professional 
and  avocational  symphony  orclnestras  in  operation  in  addi- 
tion to  tlis  i.eading  fuli-y—professional  crchescra.. 

A carefully  concsd.v^d  plan/  I'anagea  by  the  leading  orches- 
tra/ through  which  some  of  the  quasi-professional  orches- 
tras could  be  engaged  to  play  ccruarn  youth  concerts/ 
the  progranvniing  of  v^hich  vjculd  be  coordinated  into  the  total 
youth  concert  stru.ctu?re/  w:  .■’Id  enab3.e  more  students  to  hear 
live  concerts  v7i'thout  c'.eTr.anding  additional  concert  seiruices 
front  the  ma-jor  orchss’cra. 

d)  Orchestra-sponsored  youth  concert  performances  by  related 
musical  arts  organiz.atio.in — choruses/  ballet  and  opera 
groups— also  can  serve  to  increase  concert  oppOi-tunities 
for  students  wi-cheut  drav/ir.g  upon  the  orchestra  for  addi- 
tional services/  while  at  the  Sejrae  time  knr'bting  this 
additional  repertoire  into  the  cver-all  concert  program- 
ming. 

Orchestras  tiiat  engage  thej.r  musicians  on  a per— service  bat>is 
are  especial3.y  hard  put  to  devise  practical  long  range  pl^s  for  in- 
creasing youtli  concert  performances.  Some  of  the  suggestions  made 
above  could  be  ac.'.;b':’  to  these  situations. 


e)  The  smaller  city  orches'tra.s  also  could  explore  possibili- 
ties of  subcontracting  youth  concerts.  In  this  case/ 
however/  the  resident  orchestra  organization  in  a smallsr 
community  would  subcontract  with  professional  touring 
orchestras  to  present  youth  concerts  when  appearing  in  the 
community  for  adult  concerts. 

One  reason  given  by  orchestras  for  meriting  financial 
support  from  "the  general  public  is  that  the  orclies'fcra 
assumes  responsibility  for  presenting  fine  music  for 
the  young  people  of  the  area.  At  the  same  time,  the 
orchestra  organizations  in  the  smaller  cities  are  greatly 
limited  in  the  number  of  youth  concerts  they  can  offer 
because  of  unavailability  of  their  playing  personnel. 


Oii6  way  in  v/hicli  tiiG  small  city  orchestra  could  more 
fxiLly  carry  out  its  self-assumed  responsibility  for 
extending  concert  opportunities  to  students  is  to  ful- 
fill 2 roles  simultaneously — that  of  producing  youth 
concerts  with  its  own  local  orchestra  to  the  limit  of 
its  ability  to  do  so,  and  that  of  serving  as  the  impre- 
sario for  additional  youth  concerts  played  by  other 
organizations « 

f)  The  small  city  orchestra,  likewise,  would  do  well  to 
explore  use  of  educational  radio  and  television  as  a means 
of  supplementing  the  live  concert  experiences  it  can 
offer  to  students.  Conceivably,  it  would  be  possible  for 
orchestras  to  prepare  and  tape  several  youth  programs 
within  their  night-time  rehearsal  schedules.  If  these 
tapes  could  be  used  in  the  schools  as  supplementary  to 

the  live  concerts  presented  by  the  orchestra,  significantly 
increased  music  education  study  facilities  could  be  offered 
by  the  orchestra  to  the  schools  of  the  area. 

g)  Detailed  study  of  the  Pasadena  Area  Youth  Musrc  Council 
plan  is  recommended,  especially  for  orchestras  in  smaller 
cities.  Under  this  plan  a coordinating  council  was  fomed 
by  several  performing  and  sponsoring  organizations  within 

the  community. 

Under  sponsorship  of  the  council,  a coordinated  youth 
concert  series  is  offered  to  students  of  the  area  including 
2 youth  concerts  played  by  the  Pasadena  Symphony , 2 by 
the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  2 performances  each  pre- 
sented by  an  opera  group  and  a chamber  music  group. 

In  some  of  tlie  smaller  communities,  the  basic  plan  could 
be  extended  to  include  annual  choral  performances  ^d 
dramatic  presentations  as  well — thereby  materially  in- 
creasing the  total  number  of  cultural  events  that  could 
be  offered  to  the  schools. 

If  the  iinmediate  goal  is  that:  of  drawing  high  school  students, 
closer  to  s^^phonic  music,  tnen  study  must  be  given  to  the  specific 
interests-  of  these  students  and  the  channels  of  coiranunication  with 

than. 


Joint  study  by  orchestra,  the  schools  and  selected  students  of 
procedures  used  in  San  Francisco  in  connection  with,  the  student  Forirni 
of  those  used  in  Cincinnati  in  connection  with  The  Young  Friends  of ^ 
the  Arts,  in  New  Haven  in  connection  with  student  attendance  at  dress 
rehearsals  of  adult  concerts,  in  Salt  Lake  City  in  connection  with 
the  high  school  auxiliary  groups — study  of  these  pl^s  and  examina- 
tion of  other  ideas  coming  out  of  the  joint  discussions  might  wexl 


lead  to  a working  program  in  a specific  city  that  would  make  con- 
certs for  high  school  students  meaningful  educationally,  culturally 
and  in  terms  of  the  development  of  future  audiences. 


5.  Place  all  educational  activities  within  the  embracing  framework 
of  artistic  excellence. 


Only  as  symphony  concerts  for  youth  represent  the  best  possible 
artistic  presentations  that  a given  orchestra  can  produce,  do  they 
guali^  as  significant  culturally , musically  or  educationally. 

The  orchestra's  role  in  this  aspect  of  educational  work  is 
crystal  clear— it  must  declare  and  maintain  the  artistic  standards 
that  bespeak  of  its  worth,  dignity  and  integrity  as  an  artistic 
institution. 


PART  III  SUGGESTIONS  RELATING  TO  EXPANSION  OF  CULTURAL  ACTIVITIES 
FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE 


During  this  Study,  conversations  relating  to  youth  concerts 
frequently  served  as  springboards  for  broader  based  discussions 
with  Orchestra  representatives  and  educators  concemiiig  young  peo- 
ple and  cultural  activities  in  today's  world. 

Public  school  and  symphony  orchestra  leadership  share  a common 
interest  in  seeking  to  esgpand  opportunities  for  young  people  to 
beccane  acquainted  with  the  arts.  Certain  aspects  of  the  problems, 
however,  miast  be  tackled  on  a much  broader  basis  than  c<in  be  encom- 
passed through  joint  work  between  an  orchestra  organisation  and  a 
school  system  in  a given  city. 

Why  not  a national  task  force  to  seriously  approach  the  problem 
of  iQ>grading  the  music  offered  by  radio,  TV,  the  juke  box  and  "pops" 
recording  fields? 

Why  not  joint  e3q>loration  at  the  national  level  by  educators, 
orchestras,  opera  companies,  and  the  professional  unions  and  guilds 
having  jurisdiction  over  instrumental  and  vocal  musicians  to  find 
out  what  might  be  done  to  facilitate  wider  use  of  educational  radio, 
television,  taping  and  recording  on  behalf  of  e3q>anded  music  educa- 
tion for  youth  in  conjunction  with  youth  concerts? 
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Why  not  a coordinated  two  to  three  year  project  in  which 
outstanding  leadership  from  education  and  symphony  orchestras 
could  ejiperiment  with  and  test  various  approaches  and  materials 
for  introducing  young  pedple  to  fine  music  for  the  ultimate 
phrpose  of  making  proven  technigues  and  tested  materials  readily 
available  to  all  schools  and  orchestras  wishing  to  use  them? 

Why  not  joint  exploration  by  the  fields  of  education  and  the 
arts  of  the  place  accorded  the  arts  in  teacher  training  with 
special  reference  to  the  training  of  the  generalist  elemementary 
and  secondary  teachers? 

Why  not  broad  based  study  and  action  that  would  be  dictated 
solely  by  (1)  the  needs  of  students,  and  (2)  the  requirements 
for  excellence  in  the  arts? 

If  education  of  youth  and  excellence  in  the  arts  are  as  vital 
to  the  future  of  our  society  as  their  spokesmen  claim,  then  why 
not  place  them  at  the  focal  point  with  the  avowed  intention  of 
finding  ways  to  tmdertake  research,  study,  and  subsequent  action 
that  will  break  through  the  myriad  of  practical  and  financial 
barriers  impeding  progress  in  these  areas? 

WHY  NOT? 


PART  IV  SUGGESTIONS  MADE,  AS  A RESULT  OF  THIS  STUDY,  FOR  FUTURE 
RESEARCH  PROJECTS 


1.  Controlled  studies  to  determine  whether  or  not  students* 
favorable  response  to  concerts  and  music  actually  is 
etihanced  by  incorporating  in  the  school  music  curriculum 
advance  study  of  music  progrcimraed  for  youth  concerts* 

2.  Controlled  studies  to  evaluate  the  validity  and  effectiveness 
of  various  pre-concert  and  post-concert  teaching  techniques 
in  making  youth  concerts  significant  as  educational  exper- 
iences for  students. 

3.  Studies  under  controlled  conditions  to  ascertain  the  effect 
of  various  factors  upon  the  student  learning  situation  at 
concerts,  including: 

a.  Size  and  instrumentation  of  performing  ensembles  in 
relation  to  students  of  different  age  groups 


b.  Location  of  concerts?  i.e#  concerts  played  in  school 
holdings  vs»  those  pl^ed  in  concert  balls 

c.  Size  of  audience 

Studies  relating  to  techniques  for  making  effective  use  of 
small  ensemble  performances  as  preliminary  and/or  supplemen- 
tary to  attendance  at  full  synphony  orchestra  concerts. 

Studies  on  the  value  placed  by  students  on ^concerts  for 
which  they  must  pay  admission  as  opposed  to  the  value  they 
place  on  free  concerts. 

Studies  to  determine  student  reaction  to  televised  concerts 
as  conpared  to  their  reactions  to  actual  concert  attendance 
(using  the  same  orchestra  for  both  types  of  presentation) . 

Studies  to  determine  reaction  by  students  of  various  age 
levels  to  specific  conpositions  played  in  youth  concerts. 

Studies  to  determine  the  degree  to  which  eaposure  of  students 
to  fine  music  in  the  home  affects  Hieir  reactions  to  youth 
concerts. 

Study  of  the  same  groip  of  students  over  a three  or  four  year 
period  to  determine  the  degree  to  which  interest  increcises 
as  concert  esraosures  increase. 

Studies  of  adult  audiences  to  determine  whether  or  not  earlier 
attendance  at  youth  concerts  is  a factor  in  present  concert 
attendance  as  adults. 

Studies  of  adult  audiences  to  determine  vrtiat  percentage  of 
ind3.viduals  v/ere  influenced  to  attend  concerts  as* a result 
of  the  Damrosch  youth  concert  broadcasts  of  yesteryear. 

Studies  of  non-concert  goes  to  determine  whether  or  not  Ihey 
attended  youth  concerts  as  children  and  if  so,  whether  or 
not  that  experience  is  a factor  in  their  present  disinterest 
in  attending  concerts. 


CASE  STUDIES  OF  YOUTH  CONCERTS  PRESENTED  BY  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRAS  IN 
TUEiTfY  CITIES 


The  availability  of  an  orchestra’s  playing  personnel  for  perform- 
ance of  youth  concerts  during  school  hours  is  a decisive  factor 
in  the  scope  of  the  youth  concert  project  in  a given  city. 

The  case  study  reports  are/ - therefore,  presented  in  the  following 
tv;o  groups: 

Group  I Cities  in  which  the  orchestra  engages  all  or  a substan- 
a 1 part  of  the  musicians  on  a full-time  basis  for  all 
or  part  of  the  year 
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City 


Baltimore 

177 

Cincinnati 

209 

Cleveland 

234 

Detroit 

258 

Hartford 

279 

New  Orleans 

297 

Pittsburgh 

322 

Salt  Lake  Cits 

348 

San  Francisco 

370 

Seattle 

Group 

II  Cities  in  whic 
a per-seirvice 

City 

401 

Chattanooga 

420 

Columbus 

449 

Evansville 

472 

New  Haven 

488 

Pasadena 

510 

Providence 

53^ 

Sacramento 

553 

Sarasota 

571 

Spokane 

588 

Winston-Salem 

Orchestra 

Baltimore  Symphony  Orchestra 
Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra 
Cleveland  Orchestra 
Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra 
Hartford  Symphony  Orchestra 
New  Orleans  Philharmonic  Symphony 
Orchestra 

Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra 
Utah  Symphony  Orchestra 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra 
Seattle  Symphony  Orchestra 


Orchestra 

Chattanooga  Symphony  Orchestra 
Columbus  Symphony  Orchestra 
Evansville  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
New  Haven  Symphony  Orchestra 
Pasadena  Symphony  Orchestra 
Rhode  Island  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
Sacramento  Symphony  Orchestra 
Florida  West  Coast  Symphony  Orchestra 
Spokane  Symphony  Orchestra 
Winston-Salem  Symphony  Orchestra 


o 
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1 City  

Population/  O.S.  1980  Census 

2 Corporate  population  

3 Metropolitan  population  

4 City  public  school  enrollment  . . . . 

5 Annual  per-pupil  expenditure 

6 Median  no.  school  yrs.  completed.  . . 

7 Median  family  annual  income  

8 Orchestra  

9 Founding  date  

10  Yr.  orch.  first  played  youth  cone..  . 

1966-67  ORCHESTRA  DATA 

11  Gross  operating  budget 

12  Length  of  season 

13  Number  of  musicians  in  orchestra.  . . 

14  Total  number  concerts  played 

15  Total  number  youth  concerts  played.  . 

16  Est.  gross  youth  concert  attendance  . 

17  No.  small  ensenble  performances  . . . 


BALTIMORE.  1‘LARYLAND 

939/024 

1/727/023 

195/343 

$532.00 

8.9 

$5/659 

BALTIMORE  SYMPHONY 
1916 
1924 

$1/034/675 
34  weeks 
88 

209 

95 

150/000 

11 


CIN 


DATA  ON  1966-67  MOST  IMPORTANT  YOUTH  CONCERT  SERIES  - (See  reports  of  each  city  for  additional  data) 


City  County  City  & Private  & 

18  Name  of  series School  School  Parochial  Parochial 

Concerts  Concerts  Concerts  Concerts 


19  Sire  o^^  orchestra  used 

full 

full 

full 

full 

20  Number  of  concerts 

18 

16 

13 

6 

21  No.  different  programs  in  series.  . . 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

Halls  used  for  the  concerts 

22  Regular  concert  hall 

Lyric 

Lyric 

Lyric 

Lyric 

22a  Seating  capacity 

2/620 

2/620 

2/620 

2/620 

22b  Average  attendance  per  concert.  . . 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.  R. 

N.R. 

23  School  auditorium  or  building  .... 

also 

also 

also 

no 

Youth  concert  schedule 

24  Played  during  in-school  hours  .... 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

25  Played  during  non-school  hours.  . 

25a  Day  

25b  Time 


26 

Grades  eligible  to  attend  

4-12 

4-12 

Elem.&Sec. 

Elem.&Sec. 

4-6 

27 

Audience  grade  groupings 

4-6,  7-12 

4-6,  7-12 

Elem. &Sec. 

Elem.&Sec. 

4-6 

28 

Are  pre-concert  study  materials  used. 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

29 

Are  special  "attractions"  used.  . . . 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

30 

Are  printed  programs  used  

no 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

31  Verbal  comments  made  by  conductor  conductor  conductor 


conductor 


32 

Free  vs.  admission  concerts  

free 

adm. 

free 

adm. 

adm. 

33 

Admission  price  per  concert  

— 

50<: 

— 

50<? 

50<? 

34 

Admission  price  per  series 

— 

— 

— 

— 

$1.25  for  3 

35 

Amt.  pd.  by  child  for  bus  to  cone. . . 

fr  ee 

free 

free 

N.R. 

25-75«^ 

36 

Sources  of  financing  in  addition  to 

city 

county  grant 

P.L.  89-10, 

ticket 

ticket 

orchestra  funds  

grant 

plus  individ- 

Title  I 

sales 

sales 

ual  school 
payments 


Young 

People’s 

Concerts 

full 

18 

3 


Music  Hall 
3/718 
3/000 


yes 


conductor 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


502,550 

810, 

858 

1,670,144 

1,268,479 

1,97 

1,000 

3,762,360 

88,391 

155, 

026 

300,000 

$482.04 

$481 

.90 

N.R. 

9.7 

9.6 

10 

$5,701 

$5,935 

$6,069 

CIKCI.NNATI  SYMPHONY 

CLEVELAND 

ORCHESTRA 

DETROIT  SYMPHONY 

1895 

1918 

1914-15 

1919-20 

1920 

1914-15 

$1,422,682 

$2,200,000 

$1,953,400 

46  weeks 

48  weeks 

47  weeks 

95 

107 

102 

194 

180 

173 

114 

57 

72 

155,140 

98,800 

100,000 

none 

none  by  orch. 

none  by  orch. 

■ional  data) 

Young 

Junior 

In- school 

Severance 

Young 

People ’ s 

High 

Chamber 

Hall 

High  School 

School 

People' s 

Concerts 

Concerts 

Concerts 

Concerts 

Concerts 

Concerts 

Concerts 

full 

full 

35 

full 

30-35 

1 full 

full 

18 

3 

84 

46 

10 

16 

8 

3 

3 

4 

6 

2 

8 

4 

Music  Hall 

Music  Hall 



Severance 

___ 

Ford 

Ford 

3,718 

3,718 

— 

1,854 

— 

2,926 

2,926 

3,000 

3,700 

N.R. 

1,850 

— 

2,900 

N.R. 

___ 

yes 

””” 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

yes 

— 

— 

””” 

— 



Sat. 

11  am,  2pm 

4-6 

7-9 

1-12 

4-12 

10-12 

5-12 

anyone 

4-6 

7-9 

Elem.  / St 

4th,  5-6, 

10-12 

5, 6, 7-8, 

none 

Elem.&Sec. 

7-9,  10-12 

10-12 

yes 

yes 

— 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

yes 

conductor 

conductor 

conductor 

conductor 

conductor 

conductor 

conductor 

adm. 

adm. 

free 

adm. 

free 

free 

adm. 

50<? 

50«? 

— 

45-60«? 

— 

— 

$l-$2.75 

$1.25  for  3 

$1.25  for  3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

N.R. 

25-75<^ 

25-75«? 

— 

25-50«? 

N.R. 

55«?  av. 

personal 

ticket 

ticket 

business 

Bd.  of  Ed. 

P.L.  89-10, 

city 

ticket 

sales 

sales 

firms,  & 

grants. 

Title  III 

grant 

sales 

individual 

foundation. 

school 

ticket  sales 

payments 


In-school 

Concerts 

50 

48 

N.R. 


N.R. 

yes 

yes 


10-12 
10-12 

no 
no 
no 

conductc' 
free 


N.R. 


P.L.  89. 
Title 


OHIO 


79 


$82 

s 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


810,858 


DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
1,670,144 


155, 

026 

300,000 

$481 

.90 

N.R. 

9.6 

10 

$5,935 

$6,069 

NY 

CLEVELAND 

ORCHESTRA 

DETROIT  SYMPHONY 

1918 

1914-15 

1920 

1914-15 

$2,200,000 

$1,953,400 

48  weeks 

47  weeks 

107 

102 

180 

173 

57 

72 

98,800 

100,000 

none  by  orch. 

none  by  orch. 

In- school 

Severance 

Young 

Chamber 

Hall 

High  School 

School 

People’s 

In-school 

Concerts 

Concerts 

Concerts  ^ 

1 Concerts 

Concerts 

Concerts 

35 

full 

30-35 

full 

full 

50 

84 

46 

10 

16 

8 

48 

4 

6 

2 

8 

4 

N.R. 



Severance 

___ 

Ford 

Ford 

___ 

— 

1,854 

— 

2,926 

2,926 

— 

N.R. 

1,850 

— 

2,900 

N.R. 

N.R. 

yes 

””” 

yes 

— — — 

___ 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

yes 

yes 







::: 

Sat. 

11  am,  2ran 



1-12 

4-12 

10-12 

5-12 

anyone 

10-12 

Elem. / & 

4th,  5-6, 

10-12 

5, 6,7-8, 

none 

10-12 

Elem.&Sec. 

7-9,  10-12 

10-12 

— 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

yes 

no 

conductor 

conductor 

conductor 

conductor 

conductor 

conductor 

free 

adm. 

free 

free 

adjn. 

free 

— 

45-60t 

— 

— 

$l-$2.75 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

N.R. 

— 

— 

25-50t 

N.R. 

554  av. 

personal 

N.R. 

business 

Bd.  of  Ed. 

P.L.  89-10, 

city 

ticket 

P.L.  89-10, 

firms  / Sc 

grants. 

Title  III 

grant 

sa]  es 

Title  I 

individual 

foundation. 

school 

ticket  sales 

"aJ.l 


r 3 


payments 


CHART  NO.  1 

SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRAS  - 
Summary  of 
Data  on 
Operations 
and  Most 
Important 
Youth 
Concert 
S'^'ries 


Orchestra 
Group  I - 

Orchestras 
in  which 
all  or  a 
substantial 
nujTiber 
of  the 
musicians 
are 

engaged 
on  a 

full-time 
basis  for 
all  or 
part  of 
the  year 


Continued 

on 

Chart  No. 
1-A,  2-A 
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L 1 


HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 


NEl-J  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA 


City 

Population,  U.S.  I960  Census 

2 Corporate  ^jopulation 

3 Metropolitan  population  

4 City  public  school  enrollment  - . . 

5 Annual  per-pupil  expenditure.  . . . 

6 Median  no.  school  yrs.  completed.  . 

7 Median  family  annual  income  . . . . 

8 Orchestra  

9 Founding  date  

10  Yr.  orch.  first  played  youth  cone.. 

1966-67  ORCHESTRA  DATA 

11  Gross  operating  budget 

12  Length  of  season 

13  Number  of  musicians  in  orchestra.  . 

14  Total  number  concerts  played.  . . . 

15  Total  number  youth  concerts  played. 

16  Est.  gross  youth  concert  attendance 

17  No.  small  ensemble  performances  . . 


162,178 

549,249 

26,016 

$659.93 

9.6 

$5,990 

HARTFORD  SYMPHONY 
(1934)  1938-39 

1958-59 

$388,071 
30  weeks 
75-85 

51 

28 

30,000  est. 

2 5 Oh- 


627, 525 
907,123 
105,716 
$349.94 

9.0 

$4,807 

NEl-J  ORLEANS  PHILHARI-ICNIC  SYMPHONY 
1935-36 
1935-36 

$648,400 
32  weeks 
80 

130 

56 

81.000 
none 


DATA  ON  1966-67  MOST  I!-1P0RTANT  YOUTH  CONCERT  SERIES  - (See  reports  of  each  city  for  additional  data) 


Young 

Louisiana 

Children’s 

Parish 

18 

Name  of  series 

Youth 

People ' s 

Youth 

Symphony 

Student 

Concerts 

Concerts 

Concert  5 

Concerts 

Concerts 

19 

Size  of  orchestra  used 

45 

50 

full 

full 

full 

20 

Number  of  concerts 

16 

8 

6 

9 

19 

21 

No.  different  programs  in  series.  . . 

8 

4 

3 

3 

8 

/ 

Halls  used  for  the  conceits 

^22 

Regular  concert  hall 

— 

Bushnell 

Municipa  L 

Sm. Municipal 

— 

22a 

Seating  capacity 

3,277 

5,000 

2,500 

— 

22b 

Average  attendance  per  concert.  . . 

1,000 

1,500 

4,500 

2,500 

1,800 

23 

School  auditorium  or  building  . . . . 

yes 

— 

— 

— 

High  schoo! 

Youth  concert  schedule 

24 

Played  during  in-school  hours  . . . . 

yes 

— 

yes 

yes 

yes 

25 

Played  during  non-school  hours.  . . . 

— 

yes 

— 

— 



25a 

Day 

Sat. 

— 



— 

25b 

Time 

— 

1 pm,  3 pm 

— 

— 

26 

Grades  eligible  to  attend  

6-12 

anyone 

7-12 

K-6 

1-12 

27 

Audience  grade  groupings 

6-8;  9-12 

none 

7-12 

K-6 

1-9; 10-12 

28 

Are  pre-concert  study  materials  used. 

yes 

no 

no 

yes 

N.R. 

29 

Are  special  "attractions"  used.  . . . 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

30 

Are  printed  programs  used  

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

31 

Verbal  comments  made  by  

(1)  (2) 

(i) 

conductor 

conductor 

conductor 

32 

Free  vs.  admission  concerts  

free 

adm. 

free 

adm. 

adm. 

33 

Admission  price  per  concert  

— 

$1.50 

— 

$1 

$1 

34 

Admission  price  per  series 

— 

$4  for  4 

— 

$3  for  3 

$3  for  3 

35 

Amt.  pd.  by  child  for  bus  to  cone. . . 

— 

— 

154 

15^ 

— 

36 

Sources  of  financing  in  addition  to 

city 

ticket 

Bd.  of 

ticket 

ticket 

orchestra  funds  

grant 

sales 

Ed.  & 

sales. 

sales. 

(1) radio/TV 

announcer 

contrib. 

contrib. 

contrib. 

(2) dir.  of  music  ed. 


i 


o 


o 

ERIC 


PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


ISYMPHONY 


604,332 

189,454 

740,316 

2,405,435 

447,795 

2,648,762 

78,000 

37,319 

106,191 

N.R. 

$462.00 

$603.75 

10 

12.2 

12 

$5,605 

$6,135 

$5,717 

PITTSBURGH  SYMPHONY 

UTAH  SYMPHONY 

SAN  FRAtICISCO  SYMPHONY 

1926 

1940 

1911 

1945 

1947 

1911 

$1,620,000 

$684,000 

$1,637,917 

40  weeks 

28  weeks 

30  weeks 

95 

85 

100 

234 

91 

112 

50 

29 

17* 

118,000 

67,400 

40,200  est. 

S 


none  by  orch. 


none  by  orch. 


Ihta) 


iParish 

[Student 

Young 

People's 

Little 

People's 

Youth 

In- school 

Youth  Symphony 

*In-school  Chamber 

S 

§ 

1 

[Concerts 

Concerts 

Concerts 

Concerts 

Concerts 

Concerts 

Orchestra  Concerts 

A 

1 full 

full 

30 

full 

full 

full 

40 

1 

1 19 

30 

6 

3 

24 

6 

10 

i 

|8 

1 

5 

3 

3 

18 

6 

3 

1 

1 

Mosque 

Rockwell 

Tabernacle 



Opera  House 



X 

1 

1 

1 — 

3,722 

750 

6,500 

■ 

3,252 

— 

1 

[ 1,800 

3,675 

615 

5,500 

— 

3,200 

— 

1 

[High  school 

K 

— 

yes 

— 

yes 

1 

1 

\ yes 

yes 

yes 

— 

yes 

yes 

yes 

1 

\ 

— 

— 

yes 

— 

— 

— 

1 

; 

— 

— 

Sat. 

— 

— 

— 

[ 

— 

— 

10  am 

— 

— 

— 

1 

^ 1~12 

4-7 

1-3 

anyone 

7-12 

4,5,6 

1-12 

1-9; 10-12 

4-7 

1-3 

4-6  prog. 

7-9;  10-12 

4-6 

Elem. ; Jr.  High; 

yes 

no 

yes 

no 

yes 

Sr.  High 

N.R. 

1 

1 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

1 

t*. 

no 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

yes 

no 

conductor 

conductor 

conductor 

conductor 

conductor 

conductor 

conductor 

1 

1 

adm. 

adm. 

adm. 

free 

*free/adm. 

adm. 

free 

$1 

1 75^ 

$1 

— 

25-75^ 

$1 

— 

1 

$3  for  3 

$3  for  5 

$3  for  3 

— 

- — 

— 

— 

I 

30^-$l 

30^-$l 

— 

— 

50-75<? 

— 

8 

1 

ticket 

ticket 

ticket 

business 

schools/  PTA/ 

ticket 

Board  of 

i 

1 

sales / 

sales 

sales 

fiinns 

ticket  sales 

sales 

Education 

contrib. 

*schools  establish  ov/n 
policy  cn  free  vs.  adm. 
charge,  and  plans  vary 

*10  In-school  Chamber  Orchestra  Con- 
certs played  outside  Orchestra's 
contracted  season. 

1 

1 

$ 

f. 

t- 

O 

rERiC 


1 


NNSYLVANIA 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


CHART  NO.  1-A 


1^35 


cSYMPHONY 


g,000 

ks 


0 

orch. 


jittle 

People's 

Concerts 

30 

6 

3 


Rockwell 
750 
615 
S — 


189,454 

AAl ,1^^ 

37,319 

$462.00 

12.2 

$6,135 

UTAH  SYMPHONY 
1940 
1947 

$684,000 

28  weeks 
85 

91 

29 

67,400 

none  by  orch. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFOPUIA 

740.31b 

2,648,762 

106,191 

$603.75 

12 

$6,717 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SYMPHONY 
1911 
1911 

$1,637,917 
30  weeks 
100 

112 

17* 

40,200  est. 


SEATTLE, 

WASHINGTON 

Included 

in 

Group  I 
See 

page  146-A, 
column  on 
right 


Youth 

Concerts 

full 

3 

3 


In-school 

Concerts 

full 

24 

18 


Youth  Symphony 
Concerts 
full 
6 
6 


*In-school  Chamber 
Orchestra  Concerts 
40 
10 
3 


Tabernacle  

6.500 

5.500 

yes 


Opera  House  

3,252 

3,200  

yes 


K yes 

— 

yes 

yes 

yes 

i 

yes 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Sat. 

— 

— 

— 

1 

10  am 

— 

— 

— 

1 

anyone 

7-12 

4,5,6 

1-12 

1 

i 

4-6  prog. 

7-9;  10-12 

4-6 

Elem. ; Jr.  High; 
Sr.  High 

yes 

no 

yes 

N.R. 

1 

no 

no 

no 

no 

1 yes 

no 

no 

yes 

no 

I'conductor 

conductor 

conductor 

conductor 

conductor 

1 adm. 

free 

*free/adm. 

adm. 

free 

1 $1 

— 

25-75<? 

$1 

— 

|$3  for  3 

— 

— 

— 

1 30«?-$l 

— 

— 

50-75<: 

— 

% ticket 

business 

schools,  PTA, 

ticket 

Board  of 

1 sales 

firms 

ticket  sales 

sales 

Education 

SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRAS  - 
Summary  of 
Data  on 
Operations 
and  Most 
Important 
Youth 
Concert 
Series 


Orchestra 
Group  I» 
continued 


Seattle 
Symphony 
Orchestra, 
see  Chart 
No.  2-A 


*schools  establish  own 
policy  on  free  vs.  adm 
charge,  and  plans  vary 


*10  In-school  Chamber  Orchestra  Con- 
certs played  oucside  Orchestra's 
contracted  season. 
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2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

*13 

14 

15 

16 
17 


City CHATTANCXXSA,  TENNESSEE 

Population,  U.S.  19G0  Census 

Corporate  population  130,009 

Metropolitan  population  283,169 

City  public  school  enrollment  ....  27,163 

Annual  per-pupil  expenditure ?373.00 

.Median  no.  school  yrs.  completed.  . . 9.2 

Median  family  annual  income  ?4,438 


Orchestra  

Founding  date 

Yr.  orch.  first  played  youth  cone.. 
1966-67  ORCHESTRA  DATA 

Gross  operating  budget  

Number  of  musicians  in  orchestra.  . 

Total  number  concerts  played.  . . . 
Total  number  youth  concerts  played. 
Est.  gross  youth  concert  attendance 
No.  small  ensemble  performances  . . 


CHATTANOOGA  SYMPHONY 
1932 
1948-49 

?76,040 

65 

19 

11 

32,000 

14 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

471,316 

828,000 

105,417 

?410.68 

11.2 

?5,982 

;OLUMBUS  SYMPHONY 
1950-51 
1950-51 

?200,000 

80 

33 

10 

20,000 

180 


EVANSVI 


EVANSVILI 


DATA  ON  1966-67  MOST  IMPORTANT  YOUTH  CONCERT  SERIES  - (See  reports  of  each  city  for  additional  data) 
18  Name  of  series 


19  Size  of  orchestra  used 

20  Number  of  concerts 

21  No.  different  programs  in  series.  . . 

Halls  used  for  the  concerts 

22  Regular  concert  hall 

22a  Seating  capacity 

22b  Average  attendance  per  concert.  . . 

23  School  auditorium  or  building  .... 


24 

25 
25a 
25b 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 


Youth  concert  schedule 
Played  during  in-school  hours 
Played  during  non-school  hours 

Day 

Time 

Grades  eligible  to  attend  . . 
Audience  grade  groupings.  . . 


Are  pre-concert  study  materials  used 
Are  special  "attractions"  used 
Are  printed  programs  used  . 

Verbal  comments  made  by  . . 

Free  vs.  admission  concerts 
Admission  price  per  concert 
Admission  price  per  series. 

Amt.  pd.  by  child  for  bus  to  cone. 


Sources  of  financing 
orchestra  funds  . . . 


In  addition  to 


Youth  Concerts 

40 

8 

2 


Memorial  Auditorium 
4,480 
4,000 


yes 


4,5,6 

4,5,6 

yes 

no 

yes 

conductor 

free 


2 5-40 V 

business 

firms 


Youth 

Concerts 

65 

4 

2 


Veteran's 

4,000 

2,500 


High  School 
Series 
65 
6 
3 


yes 

Sat. 

11  am,  2 pm 
anyone 
none 

yes 

no 

Univ.  prof, 
adm. 

50<-- 


N.R. 

yes 

yes 


10-12 

10-12 

no 

no 

no 

free 


25<? 

ticket 

sales 


Bd.  of  Ed. , 
MPTF 


City  Schoc 
Concerts 
full 
3 
1 


Roberts* 

9,474 

4,100 


yes 


6-12 

6-12 

yes 

no 

no 

conductor 

free 


25<: 

business 

firm 

*1967-68 


No.  12,  Length  of  season,  not  applicable  to  this  group  of  orchestras 


I 


EVANSVILLE,  INDIANA 


NEt-?  HAVEN,  CONNECTICUT 


PASADENA,  CALIFORNIA 


PROVIDENCE,  RHODE 


141,543 

222, 

33,139 

$521-67 

10.2 

$5,299 

EVANSVILLE  PHILHARMONIC 
1934 
1954 

$85,900 

80 

12 

4 

21,500 

100 


151,000 

303,400 

N.R. 

N.R. 

10.1 

$5,864 

NE-W  HAVEN  SYMPHONY 
1895 
1933 

$202,000 

80 

34 

26 

29,500 

21 


116,407 

6,918,300 

44,330 

$694.49 

12.4 

$6,922 

PASADENA  SYMPHONY 
1928 
1934 

$105,707 

82 

10 

2* 

6,000 

none  by  orch. 


187,061 

735.000 
26,680 
$567.11 
9.8 

$5,069 

RHODE  ISLAND  PHILH 
1945 
1948 

$218,039 
75 

45 
27 

41.000 
160 


hal  data) 


I 


City  School 

Tri-state 

Young  People's 

High  School 

Youth  Concerts 

Children's 

Concerts 

Concert 

Concerts 

Concerts 

(Area  Youth  Music  Council) 

Concerts 

full 

full 

50 

50 

full 

50 

3 

1 

12 

14 

2 

16 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

Roberts* 

Roberts 

school 

Civic  Auditorium 

Veteran' s 

9,474 

9,474 

1,000 

— 

3,000 

2,200 

4,100 

9,500 

1,000 

— 

3,000 

2,200 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

— 

yes 

— 

yes 

— 

— 

yes 

— 

yes 

— 

— 

— 

Sat. 

— 

Sun. 

— 

— 

— 

11  am,  1 pm 

— 

2 pm,  3: 30  pm 

— 

6-12 

6-12 

anyone 

7-12 

anyone 

4-6 

6-12 

6-12 

— 

7-9;  10-12 

anyone 

4-6 

yes 

— 

no 

no 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

yes 

— 

no 

yes 

conductor 

conductor 

conductor 

conductor 

conductor 

Prof.  Nar.* 

free 

free 

adm. 

free 

adm. 

free 

— 

— 

$1.25 

— 

75<: 

— 

— 

— 

$3.00 

— 

— 

— 

25<: 

N.R. 

— 

— 

— 

free  or  35<: 

business 

business 

City  of  New 

Morse  Trust; 

ticket  sales 

schools  and 

firm 

firm 

Haven;  ticket 

some  schools* 

donors 

*1967-68  new 

auditorium 

sales 

funds 

*Also  plays  for  Children's 

*Professional 

High 

coni 


cone 


stai 


Opera 


% 


I 


jL_' 


NB%’  HAVEN,  CCNNECTICUT 


PASADENA,  CALIFORfJIA 


PROVIDENCE,  RHODE  ISIJVND 


CHART  NO.  2 


151,000 

303,400 


116,407 

6,918,300 


i:.R, 

44,330 

n.r. 

$694.49 

10.1 

12.4 

$5,864 

$6,922 

NE;*;  HAVEN 

SYMPHONY 

PASADENA  SYMPHONY 

1895 

1928 

1933 

1934 

$202, 

000 

$105,707 

80 

82 

34 

10 

26 

2* 

29,500 

6,000 

21 

none  by  orch. 

Young  People's 

High  School 

Youth  Concerts 

Concerts 

Concerts 

{Area  Youth  Music  Council) 

50 

50 

full 

12 

2 

3 

2 

1 

school 

Civic  Auditorium 

1,000 

— 

3,000 

1,000 

— 

3,000 

yes 

yes 

— 

yes 

— 

yes 

— 

yes 

Sat. 

— 

Sun. 

11  am,  1 pm 

— 

2 pm,  3:30  pm 

anyone 

7-12 

anyone 

— 

7-9;  10-12 

anyone 

no 

no 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

yes 

— 

no 

conductor 

conductor 

conductor 

adm. 

free 

adm. 

$1.25 

— 

75<? 

$3.00 

::: 

::: 

City  of  Nev; 

Morse  Trust; 

ticket  sales 

Haven;  ticket 

some  schools' 

sales 

funds 

*Also  plays  for  Children's 

Opera 


187,061 

735,000 

26,680 

$567.11 

9.8 

$5,069 

RHODE  ISLAND  PHILHARI-IONIC 
1945 
1948 

$218,039 

75 


45 


2/ 

41,000 

160 


Children's 

High  School 

Concerts 

Concerts 

50 

40 

16 

8 

1 

1 

Veteran's 

— 

2,200 

— 

2,200 

— 

— 

yes 

yes 

yes 

4-6 

4-6 

10-12 

10-12 

yes 

no 

yes 

Prof.  Nar.* 
free 

no 

no 

N.R. 

conductor 

free 

free  or 

35<? 

— 

schools 

donors 

and 

state  ed. 
grant 

*Professional 

Narrator 

SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRAS  - 
Summary  of 
Data  on 
Operations 
and  Most 
Important 
Youth 
Concert 
Series 


Orchestra 
Group  II  - 

Orchestras 
in  which 
musicians 
are 

engaged 
on  a 

per-service 

basis 


Continued 
on  Chart 
Mo.  2-A 
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2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 


City SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA 

Population,  U.S.  1960  Census 


Corporate  population 

Metropolitan  population  - - - - 
City  public  school  enrollment  • • 
Annual  per-pupil  expenditure-  - - 
Median  no.  school  yrs-  completed- 
Median  family  annual  income  - - - 


Orchestra  

Founding  date  

Yr.  orch-  first  played  youth  cone.. 
1966-67  ORCHESTRA  DATA 

Gross  operating  budget  

Length  of  season 

Number  of  musicians  in  orchestra.  - 

Total  number  concerts  played  - - - 
Total  number  youth  concerts  played. 
Est-  gross  youth  concert  attendance 
No.  small  ensemble  performances  - - 


237,712 

742.000 
57,875 
$649.00 
12.1 
$6,943 

SACRAI-IEKTO  SYMPHONY 
1948-49 
1960-61 

$181,100 

81 

34 

10 

18.000 
124 


SARASOTA,  FL-ORIDA 

34,083 

76,895 

18,429 

$539-00 

12 

$4,889 

FLORIDA  WEST  COAST  SYMPHONY 
1948 
1950 

$52,900 

85 

13 

6 

10,500 

none 


DATA  ON  1966-67  MOST  IMPORTANT  YOUTH  CONCERT  SERIES  - (See  reports  of  each  city  for  additional  data) 


18  Name  of  series 

19  Size  of  orchestra  used 

20  Number  of  concerts 

21  No.  different  programs  in  ser;es-  - . 

Halls  used  for  the  concerts 

22  Regular  concert  hall 

22a  Seating  capacity 

22b  Averige  attendance  per  concert-  - . 

23  School  auditori’.im  or  building  . . . . 

Youth  concert  schedule 

24  Played  during  in-school  hours  - - - . 

25  Played  during  non-school  hours-  - - . 

25a  Day  

25b  Time  

26  Grades  eligible  to  attend  

27  Audience  grade  groupings 

28  Are  pre-concert  study  materials  used. 

29  Are  special  "attractions"  used.  - - - 

30  Are  printed  programs  used  

31  Verbal  comments  made  by  

32  Free  vs.  admission  concert,  

33  Admission  price  per  concert  

34  Admission  price  per  series 

35  Amt-  pd-  by  child  for  bur  to  cope. - . 

36  Sources  of  financing  in  addition  to 

orchestra  funds  


Concerts  for 
Young  People 
full 
6 
3 


Memorial 

4.000 

3.000 


yes 

Sat. 

10,  11:45  am 
anyone 
4-6  prog. 

no 

no 

yes 

conductor 


Sarasota 

County 

Concerts 

full 

3 

1 

Sarasota 

Municipal 

1.700 

1.700 


yes 


Manatee 

County 

Concerts 

full 

3 

1 

Bradenton 

Municipal 

1,800 

1,800 


yes 


5-6 

4-6 

anyoifi 

5-6 

4-6 

chiefly  ^ 

yes 

no 

1 

no 

no 

yes 

yes 

no  m 

conductor 

conductor 

conducg 

adm. 

free 

free 

50b 

— 

— 

$1  for  2 

— 

— 

1 free 

free 

ticket 

donors / 

donors 

sales 

MPTF 

MPTF 

SPOKANE,  WAS! 

181,608 
278,333j 

34.000 

N.R. 

12.1 

$6,044  ^ 

SPOKANE  SYH 
1945-461 
1962-63| 

$74,0613 

75 

18 
5 

3,500 
none 


Youth 

Concert 

full 

5 

5 


Post  Theate 
1,250| 
700 


yes 

Sat. 

12:451 


adm. 
50<? 

$2  fca 


ticket  si 
Jr.  Leag^ 


O 

ERIC 


WASHINGTON 


Jl,608 

18,333 

i,000 

PT>. 


>,044 


SYI'IPHONY 
|45-46 
162-63 


M,061 


^500 

3ne 


>uth 

5ncerts 

ifull 

Is 

15 


f Theater 
il,250 
|700 


yes 

Sat. 

12:45  pm 
anyone 
fefly  4-8 


no 

no 

no 

lonductor 

adm. 

5C<? 

$2  for  5 


|ket  sales, 
Leaque 


O 

ERIC 


GROUP  I 

(continued  from 

page  145) 

WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  C. 

SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 

111,135 

557,087 

189,428 

1,107,213 

47,922 

95,417 

$409.46 

$621.28 

10.6 

12.2 

$5,317 

$6,942 

WINSTON-SALEM  SYMPHONY 

SEATTLE  SYMPHONY 

1948 

1903 

1954 

1912 

$60,000 

$1,179, 

.919 

— 

29  weeks 

70 

83 

13 

180 

2 

96 

15,000 

145,000 

44 

Coliseum 

Fourth 

Elem.  & 

Jr.  and 

Youth 

Grade 

Elementary 

Jr.  High 

Sr.  High 

Concerts 

Concerts 

Concerts 

Concerts 

Concerts 

50 

full 

full 

full 

full 

2 

4 

8 

16 

12 

1 

1 

2 

4 

1 

Opera 

Opera 

Opera 

Coliseum 

House 

House 

House 

— 

8,250 

3,100 

3,100 

3,100 

— 

7,000 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

4-9 

4 

5-6 

5-9 

9-12 

4-9 

4 

5-6 

5-6;  7-9; 
5-9 

9-12 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

no 

conducuor 

conductor 

conductor 

conductor 

conductor 

adm. 

free 

adm. 

free 

free 

25<? 

— 

SOi 

— 

— 

25<? 

30<? 

30  ^ 

30<? 

— 

ticket 

city 

ticket  P 

.L.  89-10, 

Bd.  of  Ed., 

sales 

grant 

sales  Title  III 

P.L.  89-10, 

3 

1 

Title  III 

a 
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and  Most 

Important 

Youth 
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% 


Orchestra 


Group  II, 
continued 


and 


Orchestra 


Group  I, 
Seattle 
Symphony 
Orchestra 
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FACT  SHEET  ^ BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


THE  CITY  (See  also  .-Appendix  D) 


Population  Data  Corporate  population  . 939,024 

Metropolitan  area  .-c.........  1,727,023 

Whites  in  corporate  population  65.0% 

Negroes  in  " '*  ....  34.7% 

Other  non-whites  in  " ....  0,3% 


Economic  Base  Retail  trade,  production  o£  food  and 

kindred  products 

Income  Data  Median  family  income  .......  $ 5,659  annual 

18.6%  of  families  earning  less  than  $ 3,000  annual 
15.0%  of  families  earning  over  . . $10,000  annual 

Designated  major  poverty  areas  (1966): 

3 with  532,000  persons 


Education  Data  Of  Baltimore  residents  25  years  or  older: 

(1960)  10.7%  had  conpleted  less  than  5 years  of  school 

28.2%  had  coii5)leted  high  school  or  more 
Median  number  school  years  con5)leted  - 8.9  yrs. 


THE  ORCHESTRA  - THE  BALTIMORE  SYMPHONY  (1966-67  data) 


Gross  annual  budget  

Length  of  season  ....  

Total  number  of  musicians  

Total  number  of  concerts  played  

Total  number  of  youth  concerts  played  .. 

Estimated  gross  attendance  at  youth  concerts  . . . . 


$1,034,675 
34  weeks 
88 

205  - 209 
95 

150,000 


President:  Joseph  Meyerhof f 

Music  Director:  Peter  Herman  Adler 

Manager : Oleg  Lobanov 

Conductor  of  youth  concerts:  Elyakum  Shapira,  Assoc.  Conductor 

Coordinator  of  " “ : Kenneth  Meine,  Assoc.  Nfer-,  (*66-’67) 
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BALTIMORE  SCHOOLS  - SUMMARY  (1966>67  data) 


Public  school  enrollment 195,843 

Non-public  school  enrollment  38,534 

Total  school  population  (through  high  school)  234,377 

Baltimore  Public  Schools 

Superintendent:  Laurence  G,  Paquin  (deceased) 

Director  of  music  education:  J.  Marion  Magill 

Cultural  activity  coordinators:  Margaret  Armstrong,  Evel3ni  Howard 

Annual  per  pupil  expenditure  $532.00 

Grade  structure:  Pre-school,  Kindergarten,  6-3-3-2 

Schools : 

Elementary  Schools  145 

Elementary-Special  Junior  High  School  Curriculum  1 

Elementary-Junior  High  Schools  6 

Junior-Senior  High  Schools  (General  Vocational, 

General  Vocational  High  and  Advanced  Special 
Curriculum  only)  5 

Junior  High  Schools  24 

Advanced  Special  Curriculum  Only  1 

Senior  High  Schools  12 

Senior  High  Schools  (Vocational-Technical  only)  2 

Special  (Physically,  Mentally  and  Emotionally 
Handicapped)  10 

Junior  College  1 


Special  Facilities  and  Programs 
Pre-school  (Headstart) 

Adult  Education 

Manpower  Development  and  Training  Centers 
Educational  Radio  (WITH-FM)  and  educational 
broadcasts  over  WBAL-TV,  a commerci-'^l  station 
Extensive  Federally  Funded  Programs 


Representative  Community  Cultural  and  Educational  Institutions 


Baltimore  Symphony  Orchestra 

Mechanics  Theatre 

Peale  Museum 

Museum  of  Art 

Walters  Art  Gallery 

Baltimore  Museum  of  Arts 


Baltimore  Junior  College 
Coppin  State  College 
Johns  Hopkins  University 
Loyola  University 
Morgan  State  College 
Peabody  Institute 
University  of  Maryland  (bran^es) 
Goucher  College 
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MUSIC  EDUCATION  IN  BALTIMORE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


Music  Listening 


The  expressed  goal  of  the  music  education  department  of  Baltimore 
City  Public  Schools  is  to  provide  every  student  in  the  city  with  at 
least  one  symphony  concert  experience  each  year.  In  spite  of  heavy 
financial  investment  for  student  concerts  by  the  City  of  Baltimore  and 
the  State  of  ^laryland,  and  with  the  Baltimore  Syn5)hoay  Orchestra  al- 
ready playing  approximately  100  student  concerts  a year  for  city  and 
county  students,  so  far  it  has  been  possible  to  make  concert  experi- 
ences available  to  only  about  one- third  (approximately  85,000)  of  the 
city  school  student  population  each  year.  Nevertheless,  the  school 
system  continues  in  its  valiant  efforts  to  expand  the  program. 

Elementary  students  also  are  the  recipients  of  a variety  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  ensemble  performances  including  string  quartets,  wood** 
wind  and  brass  ensembles  made  available  by  the  Baltimore  Syn5)hony  and 
Young  Aiidiences,  occasional  opera  performances,  plus  occasional  appear- 
ances by  other  performing  art  groups. 

Learning  to  listen  is  the  prime  objective  for  all  of  these  activi- 
ties. 


(See  .^^pendix  0 for  statement  of  philosophy  and  objectives.) 


Cultural  Activity  Coordinators 

Two  full-time  cultural  activity  coordinators  (both  former  teachers) 
are  employed  by  Baltimore  City  schools.  One  is  responsible  for  sched- 
uling, transportation  and  other  production  matters  relating  to  elemen- 
tary school  concerts,  with  her  colleague  being  responsible  for  similar 
work  in  connection  with  secondary  school  concerts.  Their  concern  is 
not  solely  with  the  Baltimore  Symphony  concerts  and  ensembles,  but 
includes  also  Young  Audience  ensembles.  Opera  in  Miniature,  hi-fi 
demonstrations,  and  other  arts  presentations. 


MUSIC  EDUCATION  IN  BALTIMORE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


BALTIMORE  TABLE  NO.  1 

flUSIC  EDUCATION  STAFF  - BALTIMORE  CITY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


(Total  Staff  203) 

VOCAL-GENERAL 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  EDUCATION 

INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC 
Elementary 

In  161  schools: 

In  approximately  107  schools: 

Elementary  Supervisor  Instrumental  Supervisor 

4 Assistant  Supervisors  all  levels 

55  Elementary  Music  Specialists  Assistant  Supervisor 

32-1/2  Instrumental  Special 
ists  - (15  also  Jr.  High, 
5 also  Sr.  High) 


In  40  schools: 

Junior  High 

In  26  schools: 

Secondary  Vocal  Supervisor  19  Instrumental  Specialists 

57  Vocal-General  teachers  (15  also  Elementary) 

(2  part-time  and  4 teaching 


in  2-3  schools) 

In  14  schools: 

Senior  High 

In  13  schools: 

31-1/2  Vocal  Teachers  12-1/2  Instrumental  Spec 

ists  (5  also  in  Ele- 
mentary) 

2 Special  Education  Teachers 
Cultural  Activity  Coordinator  - Elementary 
Cultural  Activity  Coordinator  - Secondary 
Junior  College  - 1 Vocal,  1 Instrumental  Teacher 
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BALTPtORE  TABLE  NO.  2 


MUSIC  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM  - BALTIMORE  CITY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


VOCAL-GENERAL 


INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC 


Elementary 


Classroom  Music  (K-6)  Beginning  Strings  (Gr.  4) 

Beginning  Winds,  Percussion 
(Gr.  5) 

Guitar,  Accordian,  Piano, 
Organ  (some  schools) 
Intermediate  and  Advanced 
Winds,  Percussion,  Strings 
(Gr.  5-6) 

Orchestra 
Small  Ensembles 


Junior  High 


General  Music  (required  grade  7 
and  elective  grades  8-9) 

7th  Gr.  Chorus 

Girls  * , Boys ‘ , and  Mixed  Choruses 
Choir 


Beginning  and  Intermediate 
Winds,  Percussion,  Strings 
Orchestra 
Organ 

Class  Piano 
Small  Ensembles 


Senior  High 


General  Music  (Gr,  10-12) 

Girls*,  Boys*,  and  liixed  Choruses 
Choir 

Voice  Class 
Small  Ensembles 


Intermediate  Wind  and  Percus- 
sion Instruction 
Band 

Orchestra 
Small  Ensembles 


Humanities 

Theory 

Music  Appreciation 
(2  days  per  week) 


Elementary  Music 


Elementary  classroom  music  specialists,  called  resource  teachers, 
handled  kindergarten  through  6th  grade  and  managed  to  visit  a classroom 
once  every  2 weeks,  with  an  average  of  3 schools  each.  In  12  schools, 
however,  building  specialists  xijorked  xijith  5th  and  6th  grades  as  part 
of  an  experimental  program  that  would  eventually  lead  to  elimination  of 
the  self-contained  classroom. 

Elementary  instrumental  music  was  taught  in  about  two-thirds  ot 
the  schools,  the  remaining  third  having  been  dropped  when  instruction 
did  not  prove  feasible.  Students  received  an  average  of  one  and  one- 
half  lessons  each  week  on  orchestral  instruments,  the  string  program 
having  been  started  only  recently. 

Station  WITH-FM  carried  a series  of  elementary  school  music  broad- 
casts correlated  with  various  classroom  music  materials  in  use,  such  as 
Lillian  Baldwin’s  Music  For  Young  Listeners  and  Keyboard  Junior. 


Secondary  Ifusic 

A requirement  in  7th  grade,  with  a weekly  class  meeting  the  entire 
year,  general  music  was  an  elective  itl  grades  8 and  9.  23  Baltimore 

city  junior  high  schools  also  offered  organ  instruction. 

General  Music  was  an  elective  for  3 years  at  high  school  level, 
along  with  music  appreciation  (twice  each  week),  theory,  and  humani- 
ties. Vocal,  instrumental  and  academic  music  classes  met  daily.  All- 
city performing  groups  were  offered  as  extra-curricular  activities. 


CHANGES  IN  YOUTH  CONCERTS  FOR  1967-68  SEASON 


The  field  work  for  the  study  of  youth  concerts  in  Baltimore  was 
completed  in  November  1966,  and  the  detailed  report  is  based  on  the 
work  and  procedures  as  of  that  date. 

During  the  ensuing  months,  however,  nexi7  plans  x-?ere  adopted  for  the 
1967-68  season  including  the  following: 
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Youth  Program  Council 


The  Baltimore  Symphony  Association  formed  an  advisory  committee 
for  its  educational  work.  Titled,  The  Youth  Program  Council  of  the 
Baltimore  Symphony,  the  committee  is  con5>osed  of  the  directors  of  music 
education  from  Baltimore  City  and  County  schools,  private  and  parochial 
school  representatives,  the  state  supervisor  of  music  education.  Assis- 
tant Director  of  Peabody  Institute,  the  Baltimore  Syn5)hony  Director  of 
Youth  Education,  the  Orchestra’s  general  manager,  and  representatives 
of  the  Young  Associates  Unit  of  the  Baltimore  S3miphony  Women’s  Com- 
mittee* 

The  Council  meets  bi-monthly  and  serves  in  an  advisory  capacity 
to  the  Orchestra’s  Board  of  Directors  and  staff  on  all  youth  activities. 

Included  in  the  Council’s  current  studies  is  an  evaluation  of  pro- 
cedures, results,  and  values  of  pre-concert  study  and  follow-i^  work 
with  students. 


Director  of  Youth  Education 

Effective  for  the  1967-68  season,  the  Orchestra  engaged  a full- 
time Director  of  Youth  Education,  Allan  Miller,  who  also  will  serve  as 
conductor  of  youth  concerts,  succeeding  Elyakum  Shapira  in  that  capac- 
ity. 


The  new  conductor  of  youth  concerts  is  desirous  of  placing  special 
enphasis  upon  providing  an  enjoyable  musical  experience  for  the  stu- 
dents. Audience  participation  will  be  increased  during  the  current 
year,  a simplified  plan  of  dismissing  students  from  the  concerts  has 
been  devised,  and  use  of  the  large  placards  for  announcement  of  works 
being  played  xd.ll  be  discontinued. 


New  Concert  Series 


A new  series  of  3 double  concerts  titled  ’’The  Children’s  Lyric 
Series”  will  be  presented  under  the  musical  direction  of  Peter  Herman 
Adler,  Music  Director  of  the  Baltimore  S3m5>hony,  and  xdll  feature  opera, 
ballet,  puppets,  and  the  winner  of  the  Orchestra’s  new  con5>etition  for 
young  instrumentalists.  The  concerts  will  be  presented  on  two  Saturday 
afternoons  and  one  afternoon  during  the  Christmas  holidays.  Season 
ticket  prices  for  the  3 concerts  range  from  $3.00  to  $7.50. 
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SUMMARY  OF  1966-67  BALTIMORE  SYMPHONY  YOUTH  CONCERTS  - 8 Series 


1,  Youth  Concerts  Played  for  Baltimore  City  Schools 


Number: 
Conductor: 
Sponsorship: 
Financing : 

Attended  by: 
Performed  in : 
Time: 

Transportation: 

Transportation 

Cost: 

Admission: 


18  performances 
Elyakum  Shapira 

Baltimore  City  Schools  and  Baltimore  Syc^hony 
Grant  from  the  City  of  Baltimore  (to  the  Or- 
chestra Association) 

Students  in  Grades  4-12 

Lyric  Theater  and  High  School  Auditoriums 
School  day  mornings 

School  buses  for  concerts  in  the  Lyric  Theatre 

Free 

Free 


2.  Youth  Concerts  Played  for  Baltimore  County  Schools 


Number: 

Conductor: 

Sponsorship: 

Financing: 


Attended  by: 
Performed  in: 
Time: 

Admission: 
Transportation : 
Transportation 
Cost: 


16  performances 
Elyakum  Shapira 

Baltimore  County  Schools  and  Baltimore  Symphony 
Grant  to  the  Orchestra  Association  from 
Baltimore  County,  and  contracts  with  indi- 
vidual schools 
Students  in  Grades  4-12 

Lyric  Theater  and  High  School  Auditoriums 

School  day  mornings 

$.50 

Buses  to  Lyric  Theater 
Varies  according  to  school 


3.  Run-out  Youth  Concerts  Throughout  the  State  of  Maryland 


Number: 
Conductor: 
Financing : 


Sponsorship: 
Attended  by: 
Performed  in: 
Time: 

Admission: 


23  performances 
Elyakum  Shapira 

Grant  to  the  Orchestra  Association  from  the 
State  of  Maryland  and  contracts  with  local 
schools  and  other  groups. 

Baltimore  Symphony 
Students  in  Grades  4-12 
School  Auditoriums 
School  time 
Varies,  some  free 
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4.  Youth  Concerts  Played  for  Private  and  Parochial  Schools 


Number: 
Conductor: 
Sponsorship: 
Financing : 
Attended  by: 
Performed  in: 
Admission: 
Transportation : 


6 

Elyakum  Shapira 
Baltimore  Symphony 
Baltimore  Syn5>hony  and  ticket  sales 
Students,  Grades  4-12 

Lyric  Theater  - seating  capacity, . 2, 620 

$.50 

Buses 


5.  Youth  Concerts  Played  at  Goucher  College 


Number : 
Conductor: 
Sponsorship: 
Financing: 


Attended  by: 
Performed  in: 
Time: 

Admission: 
Programming : 


14  performances  (open  rehearsals) 

Elyakum  Shapira 

Rockefeller  Foundation  American  Music  Project 
Rockefeller  Foundation, Orchestra  Association, 
Goucher  College,  City  School  Contract  P.L. 
89-10,  Title  I funds 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Students 
Goucher  College  Auditorium 
School  day 
Free 

Special  Series  titled  "American  Music  Festival 
Series"  featuring  contemporary  works,  and 
offered  as  "Open  rehearsals" 


6.  Youth  Concerts  under  P.L,  89-10,  Title  I Grant 


Number: 
Conductor: 
Sponsorship: 
Financing : 
Attended  by: 
Performed  in: 
Time: 

Admission: 
Transportation : 


13  performances 
Elyakum  Shapira 

Baltimore  City  and  Parochial  Schools 
P.L.  89-10,  Title  I Grant 
Elementary  and  secondary  students 
Lyric  Theater  and  School  Auditoriums 
School  day 
Free 

Buses  to  Lyric  Theater 


7«  Kinderkonzerts 


Number J 
Conductor : 
Sponsorship : 
Financing : 
Attended  by: 

Performed  in: 

Time: 

Admission: 


4 performances 
Harry  John  Brown 
Baltimore  S3ra5>hony 
Ticket  Sales 

Anyone  purchasing  a ticket,  geared  to  pre- 
school age 

2 in  L3n:ic  Theater  and  2 in  a Frederick 
Maryland  School  Auditorium 
During  Christmas  Holidays 
$1.50  average 


8.  Small  Orchestra  Concerts  under  P.L.  89-10,  Title  I 

At  the  end  of  the  1966-67  season,  an  extra  week  of  services 
was  added  for  a 34-piece  orchestra. 


Number : 
Conductor: 
Financed  by: 
Attended  by: 
Performed  in: 
Admission: 


9 performances,  1 program 
Elyaktim  Shapira 
P,L;  89-10,  Title  I funds 
Elementary  students 
City  school  buildings 
Free 


HISTORY  OF  YOUTH  CONCERTS  IN  BALTIMORE 


The  Baltimore  Symphony  presented  its  first  youth  concert  on  a 
Saturday  in  February  1924.  Under  the  direction  of  Gustav  Strub,  the 
Orchestra  presented  a series  of  three  Saturday  morning  youth  concerts 
that  year.  Apparently,  this  format  continued  until  1940  when,  under 
the  direction  of  Massio  Freccia,  the  Baltimore  Syn5>hony  began  its  in- 
school  concerts,  presenting  12  each  year  for  the  Baltimore  City  schools. 

Concerts  in  the  Baltimore  County  Schools  began  during  the  1955-56 
season  with  as  many  as  22  concerts  being  presented  in  one  school  year. 

A total  of  19  concerts  will  be  presented  for  the  Baltimore  County 
schools  during  the  1967-68  season  including  three  in  the  Lyric  Theater. 
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COORDINATING  TORK  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  ORCHESTRA 


Note:  The  Youth  Concert  Study  was  focused  on  concerts  affecting  stu- 

dents in  the  City  of  Baltimore.  The  overall  program,  however,  involves 
schools  throughout  the  county  and  state  as  well,  and  many  references 
are  made  both  to  city  and  county  schools  in  this  report. 


Concert  Planning  and  Evaluation  ' 

Starting  point  for  the  relationship  between  Orchestra  and  schools 
for  planning  and  evaluating  student  concerts  in  Baltimore  rests  in  the 
financial  structure.  Public  monies  from  State,  County  and  City,  total- 
ling approximately  $250,000  to  be  used  for  educational  activities  ac- 
count  for  approximately  25%  of  the  total  annual  income  of  the  Baltimore 
Syiiphony  Orchestra.  A project  of  this  scope  demands  maintenance  of 
close  cooperation  between  schools  and  Orchestra,  as  has  been  done  in 
Baltimore,  in  order  to  achieve  a smooth  functioning  and  effective  edu- 
cational experience  for  students. 

The  two  big  school  systems  of  the  area  (Baltimore  City  and  Balti- 
more County)  provide  a large  percentage  of  the  Orchestra's  total  stu- 
dent audience,  the  remainder  coming  from  private  and  parochial  schools, 
special  interest  groups,  and  from  various  schools  around  the  state. 

The  two  large  school  systems  realize  the  value  of  coordinating  their 
ideas  concerning  student  concert  projects  and  usually  find  then^elves 
in  natural  agreement  when  it  comes  to  presenting  suggestions  to  the 
Orchestra  realizing,  meantime,  that  the  Orchestra  has  many  complex 
operating  problems  that  must  be  given  careful  consideration. 

A prime  example  of  orchestra- school  joint  planning  had  to  do  with 
policies  relating  to  first  chair  players.  Customarily  the  first  chair 
players  (section  heads)  of  the  Orchestra  were  not  required  to  play  stu- 
dent concerts o They  were  formed  into  ensembles  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  these  musicians  to  perform  in  elementary  schools  in  lieu  of 
playing  the  full  orchestra  student  concerts. 

Such  an  arrangement  was  possible,  of  course,  only  because  of  the 
financial  arrangements  already  in  effect  relative  to  the  Orchestra’s 
educational  activities. 

The  formal  structure  for  concert  planning  consists  of  an  advisory 
committee  composed  of  the  directors  of  music  education  from  Baltimore 
City  and  County  schools,  elementary  and  secondary  vocal  supervisors, 
private  school  representatives,  and  representatives  of  Young  Associates 
of  Baltimore  - one  of  the  units  of  the  Symphony  Women's  Committee. 

The  committee  is  scheduled  to  meet  x^ith  the  conductor  of  the  stu- 
dent concerts  and  the  Orchestra's  manager  at  least  once  a year  for 
evaluation  of  the  current  work  and  planning  for  the  coming  year.  The 
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annual  meeting  has  been  cancelled  the  last  year  or  two  due  to  con- 
flicting schedules  of  participants. 

Through  the  years  of  cormnittee  work,  however,  various  aspects  of 
concert  presentations  have  been  changed  and  improved  especially  in  the 
non-musical  and  aural  aspects  of  the  concerts,  according  to  a nurober  of 
educators. 

The  director  of  music  education  for  the  city  schools  is  of  the 
opinion  that  school- orchestra  cooperation  and  efficiency?  of  operation 
could  be  further  enhanced  if  a full-time  orchestra-school  coordinator 
were  engaged,  with  the  salary  to  he  borne  jointly  by  Orchestra  and 
the  schools.  He  feels  that  a further  step  in  closer  coordination  that 
bears  serious  consideration  would  be  for  the  schools  to  engage  a con- 
ductor for  the  all-city  student  orchestra  vfho  also  X'/ouid  serve  as  con- 
ductor for  Baltimore  Sjraiphony  student  concerts,  thereby  easing  the 
present  heavy  work  load  of  the  Orchestra's  associate  conductor. 


In  the  opinion  of  one  school  administrator,  the  size  of  the  school 
system  precludes  involvement  of  the  teachers  in  any  but  the  student 
preparation  phase  of  the  total  operation,  the  planning  and  evaluation 
of  concerts  being  primarily  a school  administrative  function. 


In  conjunction  XTith  concerts  played  in  school  buildings,  the  Or- 
chestra sends  to  each  school  an  information  sheet  covering  the  many 
production  details  that  the  school  should  arrange,  including  the  fol- 
lowing: (See  Appendix  N) 

1,  Arrival  time  of  the  Orchestra's  equipment  vans. 

2,  Need  for  wooden  rae^ps  to  fae  used  in  moving  of  heavy 
instruments  over  steps. 


3.  Auditorium  temperature 

4.  Lighting 

5.  Stage  to  be  cleared  before  Orchestra  arrives  with  exception 
of  chairs,  music  stands,  and  podium, 

6.  Stage  set  with  reference  to  acoustical  needs. 

7.  Dressing  rooms 

8.  Mcrophones 

9*  Statement  regarding  whether  or  not  a piano  will  be  needed. 
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10.  Statement  prohibiting  the  making  of  tapes  ^ri.thout  specific 
permission  to  do  so. 

11.  Request  that,  if  possible,  coffee  be  served  to  musicians  be- 
tween concerts  if  a pair  is  being  played.  The  musicians  are 
willing  to  pay  for  the  coffee  if  it  can  only  be  made  available. 

12.  Request  that  one  person  be  placed  in  charge  of  heating  and 
lighting  arrangements. 


Scheduling 

Concerts  are  played  on  school  days  usually  between  9:30  and  11:30 
AM.  Both  single  concerts  and  back-to-back  concerts  are  presented. 

School  concert  coordinators  handle  the  intricate  logistics  of 
scheduling  locations  of  concerts  and  assigning  seat  allocations  to 
individual  schools. 


Attendance  and  Transportation 

City  school  policies  prohibit  charging  students  for  school  materi- 
als or  school  activities.  City  school  student  attendance  at  concerts, 
therefore,  is  dictated  by  availability  of  school  buses  needed  for  con- 
cert transportation.  These  logistics  are  further  complicated  by  school 
bus  seating  capacity. 

Basic  policy  of  the  city  schools  is  to  have  an  entire  class  and 
the  teacher  attend  a concert.  School  buses  have  capacity  for  64  pas- 
sengers. If  class  units  do  not  work  out  in  multiples  of  64,  then  a 
problem  arises  as  to  which  students  shall  be  selected  to  attend. 

The  school  music  education  concert  coordinators  allocate  some  con- 
cert seating  space  and  bus  transportation  to  each  school.  It  becomes 
the  responsibility  of  the  individual  school  administration  to  decide 
which  students  shall  attend. 

Elementary  schools  generally  give  priority  to  6th  grade  students, 
with  4th  and  5th  grade  students  attending  from  some  schools. 

Secondary  schools  customarily  give  priority  to  students  in  music 
classes. 

Due  to  lack  of  sufficient  school  buses  being  available,  it  occasion- 
ally is  not  possible  to  use  the  full  seating  capacity  for  student  con- 
certs presented  at  the  Lyric  Theater  although  every  effort  is  made  to 
juggle  seating  space  between  city  and  county  schools  so  that  fullest 
possible  use  is  made  of  concert  opportunities. 
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County  schools  have  more  leeway  in  regulations  affecting  charges 
and  transportation  and  some  of  the  schools  charge  some  of  the  students 
$1,00  admission  ^^ch  includes  bus  fare,  thereby  permitting  those  schools 
to  charter  commercial  buses. 

Limited  parking  facilities  at  the  downtown  Lyric  Theater  demand 
careful  organization  of  bus  loading  and  unloading.  Upon  arrival  at  the 
Theater,  bus  drivers  are  directed  by  a coordinator  using  walkie-talkio 
equipment  as  to  unloading  and  pick-up  procedures. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  concert,  the  audience  is  dismissed  by  bus 
units,  the  bus  numbers  being  called  out  from  the  stage  and  students  ad- 
vised where  they  will  find  their  buses.  This  process  can  take  up  to 
40  minutes,  especially  on  a rainy  date  when  traffic  is  slow,  but  has 
been  considered  preferable  to  turning  two  thousand  students  out  on  a 
busy  city  street  to  fight  their  ovm  way  to  their  buses.  (See  page  7) 

An  alternate  procedure  that  has  been  used  with  some  success  is  to 
have  the  students  identify  their  bus  drivers  as  they  walk  through  the 
lobby  and  follow  the  driver  to  the  bus. 

Study  responses  from  79  teachers  indicated  that  66  were  satisfied 
with  transportation  arrangements. 

59%  of  44  elementary  classroom  teachers  voluntarily  gave  the  fol- 
lowing breakdown  on  the  approximate  percentage  of  their  students  at- 
tending concerts. 


BALTIMORE  TABLE  NO.  3 

APPROXIMATE  PERCENTAGE  OF  CHILDREN  IN  ELEMENTARY  CLASSES 

ATTENDING  CONCERTS 


0 - 25% 


25  - 50% 


50  - 75% 


75  - 99% 


100% 


1% 


1% 


10% 


14% 
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Audience  Supervision 


Teachers  are  in  attendance  at  all  concerts* 

For  concerts  presented  at  Lyric  Theater,  students  are  shown  to  their 
seats  by  theater  guides,  and  each  group  of  approximately  60  students  is 
supeirvised  by  one  teacher*  Some  schools  follow  a practice  of  not  per* 
mitting  problem  children  to  attend  concerts,  a procedure  that  is  ques- 
tioned by  one  principal  who  commented  that  so-called  problem  children 
may  not  prove  to  be  problems  when  attending  concerts. 

Al>out  907o  of  the  teachers  working  with  elementary  children,  and  31 
of  36  secondary  vocal  teachers  rated  student  concert  behavior  as  either 
"excellent”  or  "good". 


Promotion  and  Publicity 

Promotion  developed  by  the  Orchestra  is  focused  chiefly  on  in- 
forming the  public  of  the  educational  service  given  by  the  organization 
in  conjunction  with  student  concerts  and  is  handled  through  newspaper 
feature  stories  and  the  Orchestra's  own  publications. 

Promotion  developed  by  the  schools  consists  of  working  materials 
related  to  concert  scheduling  and  student  preparation. 

Several  school  administrators  expressed  the  opinion  that  youth 
concert  activities  are  not  given  sufficient  community- wide  coverage  and 
that  a good  public  relations  opportunity  was  being  missed  by  both  schools 
and  Orchestra. 


Concert  Preparation  and  Follow-up 

Leadership  of  schools  and  Orchestra  is  of  one  mind  concerning  the 
purpose  of  student  concerts  - they  are  conceived  solely  as  an  integral 
part  of  a student *s  total  music  education.  It  follows  naturally,  then, 
that  pre-concert  study  shall  be  given  the  students  by  the  schools. 


Orchestra  management  and  conductor  eac:h  termed  concert  preparation 
as  "absolutely  necessary".  The  conductor  stated  he  always  can  tell 
which  groups  of  students  have  been  pr -pared  for  concerts*  "I  can  see 
it  in  their  faces.  The  prepared  students  are  alert,  are  willing  to 
participate  in  our  program  discussions  at  concerts.  Granted  that  stu- 
dents have  had  pre-concert  study,  it  then  is  possible  for  the  conductor 
to  hold  their  interest  at  the  concert  through  his  verbal  comments  and 
by  maintaining  a high  level  of  performance." 


Baltimore  City  schools  and  Baltimore  County  schools  cooperatively 
prepare  study  niaterials  for  use  by  teachers,  each  system  doing  the  work 
on  alternating  years.  Current  practice  calls  for  the  Orchestra  to  file 
program  listings  with  the  schools  not  later  than  August  31„  School  music 
administrators  would  like  to  have  it  even  earlier,  preferably  by  the 
early  part  of  the  summer,  in  order  to  facilitate  preparation  of  study 
materials, 

Iftenever  possible,  entire  classes  attend  concerts  which  means  that, 
with  rare  exceptions,  all  students  in  a class  receive  concert  prepara- 
tion. Regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  can  attend  a given  concert 
with  their  classes,  classroom  teachers  are  encouraged  to  attend  at  least 
one  concert  each  year  given  for  their  own  students*  age  group  to  aid 
them  in  concert  preparation  and  foilow-up  activities. 

Classroom  teachers  are  encouraged  to  use  school  library  source 
materials,  to  work  with  the  recognition  and  function  of  orchestral  in- 
struments, to  use  theme  charts,  and  generally  to  reviev?  tbs  teaching  of 
the  classroom  music  specialists. 

Although  Baltimore  City  schools  use  educational  radio  and  commer- 
cial television  time  for  instructional  purposes,  no  direct  concert  prep- 
aration ordinarily  is  done  through  these  media. 

During  1966-67,  the  school  music  television  program  titled 

"Accent  on  Music"  featured  taped  interviews  with  Virgil  Thomson  and 
Aaron  Copland  whose  music  was  played  on  one  of  the  youth  concert  pro- 
grams. "Accent  on  Jhisic"  brpadcasts  are  presented  ov^er  a two-month 
period  in  the  spring  and  often  feature  children  and  teachex's  as  per- 
formers . 

In  some  previous  years,  some  concerts  were  broadcast  over  the  radio. 
Thematic  charts,  transparencies  for  use  with  overhead  projectors,  re- 
cordings and  concert  tapes  were  used. 


Elementary  School  Concert  Preparation 

Actual  materials  used  during  1966-67  contained  some  interesting 
sections  for  use,  by  teachers.  (See  Appendix  0 for  outline  and  examples.) 
No  specific  materials  were  prepared  for  distribution  to  students. 

Preparatory  materials  used  in  1965-66  were  considered  by  a niimber 
of  teachers  to  be  very  effective.  They  were  designed  more  for  use  by 
music  specialists  than  was  the  case  for  1966-67  materials  and  included 
detailed  analyses  of  each  composition,  charts  of  themes,  extensive  but 
realistic  lists  of  references,  recordings,  and  other  materials,  suggested 
concert  preparation  activities.  (See  Appendix  0) 


When  asked  if  they  developed  their  own  materials  for  concert  prepa- 
ration, 32  of  44  classroom  teachers  said  they  did,  as  did  26  of  35  ele- 
mentary classroom  specialists* 

Elementary  music  supervisors  felt  stronglj'  that  music  for  youth  con- 
certs should  be  selected  from  materials  already  available  to  elementary 
teachers  such  as  "Keyboard  Junior",  "Adventures  in  Music",  the  RCA  Basic 
Record  Library  Series  and  the  Bowmar  recordings. 

Generally  speaking,  36  classroom  teachers  responding  to  Study  ques- 
tionnaires considered  the  teachers ' guides  prepared  by  the  schools  to  be 
adequate  for  their  puirposes.  86%  of  elementary  classroom  music  special- 
ists concurred.  Teachers  who  used  the  materials  rated  them  as  follows: 


BALTIMORE  TABLE  NO.  4 

RATING  OF  ELEI^NTARY  TFJVCHERS*  STUDY  GUIDE 


Excellent  Good  Fair  Poor 


A 

/,  B 

A / 

B 

A / B 

A / 

B 

Provides  sufficient  informa- 
tion 

8 

19 

23 

13 

4 

1 

0 

0 

Clearly  organized 

15 

21 

25 

12 

2 

1 

i 

0 

Suggested  supplementary 
material  available 

11 

12 

13 

12 

6 

8 

7 

3 

Column  A - Elementary  Teachers 
Column  B - Elementary  Music  Specialists 


. Several  music  specialists  expressed  the  opinion  that  elementary 
program  materials  were  within  the  classroom  teacher’s  grasp  as  far  as 
biography  and  general  statements  about  music  were  concerned,  but  that 
themes,  terminology  and  technical  materials  were  not  within  the  aver- 
age teacher’s  grasp.  (The  different  emphasis  in  preparing  1965-66  and 
1966-67  study  materials  has  been  noted.) 
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BALTIMORE  TABLE  NO,  5 


MUSICAL  BACKGROUND  NECESSARY  TO  USE  ELEMENTARY  PROGRAM  MATERIALS 

(37  Elementary  Music  Specialists) 


A Great  Deal  A Reasonable  Amount  Very  Little  None 


5 


il 


13  1 


Another  specialist  suggested  that  a sin5>iified  version  of  the 
teachers*  guide  be  distributed  to  students,  highlighting  materials 
presented  to  the  teacher  including  themes,  and  leaving  space  for 
students  to  make  notes. 


Suggestions  and  Comments 

Elementary  classroom  teachers 

"I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  a musical 
background  to  understand  the  teacher *s  guide.  It 
is  an  excellent  release  and  provides  adequate  infor- 
mation for  pre-concert  preparation  (when  it  is 
available)."  (4th  grade  teacher) 

’‘Pupils  are  trained  to  use  reference  books  for  in- 
formation about  the  lives  of  coiiftosers  . . . Records 
are  brought  in  and  played  from  8:45  to  9:00  AM  so 
pupils  can  learn  to  recognize  instruments  and 
melodies. ” (5th  grade  teacher) 

"Sometimes  if  a melody  is  prominent,  it  is  copied 
and  children  are  urged  to  play  it  on  bells,  etc. 
Usually  a film  strip  demonstrating  the  various  in- 
strimients  is  shown.  Children  demonstrate  on  their 
instruments."  (6th  grade  teacher) 

Elementary  music  specialists  and  supervisors 

"Explanatory  charts  (themes)  and  tapes  of  the  music 
should  be  continued." 

"Have  the  instrumental  classes  give  demonstrations." 


"The  key  position  occupied  by  the  music  specialist 
in  preparing  the  elementary  child  for  a concert  was 
fully  recognized  and  a suggestion  was  made  that  work- 
shops be  held  for  new  specialists  to  acquaint  them 
with  the  procedure  used  in  preparation  and  to  also 
have  them  observe  the  more  experienced  music  spec- 
ialists. 

"Don’t  assume  previous  knowledge  of  the  symphony 
orchestra.  Start  from  scratch  - do  some  real 
teaching." 

"Use  an  experimental  attitude.  I'Jhy  use  traditional 
methods  when  something  else  might  work  better  if  tried." 

"Programs  should  be  offered  beginning  in  the  fourth 
grade  and  should  be  mainly  demonstrations,  as  a first 
experience." 


Secondary  School  Concert  Preparation 

By  doing  a thorough  job  of  preparing  all  elementary  Students  for 
concert  listening,  it  is  hoped  that  a strong  enough  foundatioh  will 
have  been  established  that  general  secondary  students  (those  who  are 
not  in  music  classes  and  therefore  do  not  receive  special  preparation) 
will  receive  sufficient  program  guidance  by  listening  to  the  conduc- 
tor’s verbal  comments  at  concerts. 

Concert  preparation  materials  for  use  by  secondary  school  music 
teachers  and  specialists  likewise  vary  from  year  to  year  just  as  is  the 
case  for  elementary  student  materials. 

In  1965-66,  for  instance,  secondary  school  concert  guides  contained 
7 pages  of  clearly  reproduced  thematic  material  that  was  playable  at  the 
piano.  A letter  breakdown  of  the  composition’s  form  (ABA,  e.g.,)  cor- 
related nicely  with  thematic  material.  The  material  included  a sugges- 
tion that  teachers  not  attempt  to  prepare  students  in  each  of  the  four 
conq>ositions  included  in  the  program,  but  concentrate  on  one  or  two  of 
them. 


One  junior  high  school  vocal  teacher  observed  that  "if  I find  that 
a work  to  be  played  may  be  too  heavy,  I generally  find  a work  that  has 
more  interest  and  use  this  as  a motivation  for  the  larger  work." 

28  secondary  vocal  teachers  of  37  answering  Study  questionnaires 
thought  the  guides  prepared  for  their  use  were  adequate.  The  rating 
of  the  materials  is  given  below. 
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BALTIMORE  TABLE  NO.  6 


RATING  OF  SECONDARY 


Provides  sufficient  information 

Clearly  organized 

Suggested  supplementary  materials 
readily  available 


TEACHERS’  GUIDES 


Excellent 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

18 

12 

3 

- 

20 

11 

1 

- 

9 

8 

6 

6 

Concert  Follov7~up 


Classroom  follow-up  V7as  done  on  an  individual  basis  with  about 
64%  of  67  music  specialists  at  both  levels  conducting  discussions, 
assigning  written  and  oral  reports,  administering  tests  and  replaying 
some  of  the  music. 

"In  one  school  I had  a ’Little  Concert  Series' 
assembly  at  which  time  the  pupils  who  attended 
the  symphony  concert  shared  their  experience  with 
the  other  intermediate  classes.  I brought  record- 
ings for  the  group  to  hear."  (Elementary  classroom 
music  specialist) 

25  of  44  elementary  classroom  teachers  reported  some  sort  of 
follow-up.  Separate  materials  developed  specifically  for  post-concert 
follow-up  had  been  prepared  in  the  past,  but,  in  the  interest  of  keep- 
ing the  staff  interested  by  varying  the  approach  to  concert  preparation 
and  follow-up,  this  practice  was  discontinued.  In  their  current  form, 
the  guides  provided  for  follow-up  activities,  if  the  teacher  were  in- 
clined to  do  it. 
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PROGRAMMING 


The  basic  philosophy,  mutually  supported  by  schools  and  Orchestra 
is  that  student  concerts  shall  qualify  as  valid,  enjoyable,  educational 
experiences.  There  are,  naturally  enough,  diffetences  of  opinion  from 
time  to  time  between  music  educators  and  the  Orchestra's  leadership  as 
to  the  most  effective  ways  of  achieving  this  goal  when  it  comes  to  pro- 
gramming and  various  concert  production  procedures. 

For  instance,  elementary  music  supervisors  urge  that  concert  music 
be  selected  from  commercially  published  materials  readily  available  to 
them  such  as  music  included  in  "Keyboard  Junior",  "Adventures  in  Music" 
series,  etc. 

Integration  of  school  concerts  into  the  music  education  curriculum 
with  carefully  structured  concert  preparation,  although  a procedure 
strongly  supported  by  both  schools  and  Orchestra  leadership,  neverthe- 
less requires  the  Orchestra  to  play  many,  many  repetitions  of  the  same 
program  - a situation  that  holds  within  it  inherent  threats  of  program 
performances  becoming  stereotyped  and  "stale".  It  is  up  to  the  conduc- 
tor to  do  whatever  he  must  to  avoid  such  sterility. 

Next,  of  course,  comes  the  ever  present  problem  of  costs  with  special 
reference  to  royalty  and  rental  fees  for  conteiiq)orary  music.  Such  cost, 
for  instance,  for  one  performance  of  a work  that  is  considered  valuable 
for  use  in  student  concerts  throughout  the  country  is  $25,00,  Were  an 
orchestra  presenting  that  work  for  only  3 or  4 student  concerts  a year, 
the  total  of  $75  to  $100  in  rental  and  royalties  would  not  be  prohibi- 
tive, If  it  is  to  be  performed  in,  say  20  or  25  different  programs, 
the  cost  becomes  a major  item  and  a factor  that  undoubtedly  would  affect 
progransning  plans. 

So  it  is  that  programming  for  nearly  100  student  concerts  a year 
presents  many  inherent  problems  not  easily  solved  to  the  con^ilete  satis- 
faction of  all  concerned,  but  con5)romises  must  be  dictated  by  the  basic 
goals  of  the  undertaking  - that  of  providing  a valuable,  educational 
asset  for  students  of  the  area. 

In  Baltimore,  it  has  been  the  young  associate  conductor  of  the 
Orchestra  who  carried  the  primary  responsibility  of  choosing  music 
that  was  helping  to  form  the  musical  tastes  of  some  100,000  children 
a year.  He  was  assisted,  of  course,  by  the  advisory  committee  of 
music  educators,  the  Orchestra's  music  director  and  management. 

Programs  for  Baltimore  S3miphony  youth  concerts  are  geared  to  the 
age  of  the  audience  for  which  they  are  played.  Approximately  half  the 
concerts  are  played  for  elementary  grades  4-6,  with  the  remainder  played 
for  junior  and  senior  high  school  students. 


The  following  is  the  breakdovm  for  1966-67  youth  concert  programs: 


Programs  for  Programs  for  Number  of 

j^lementary  Grades  Secondary  Grades  Performances 


Program  I 19 

Program  III 20 

Program  V-A  4 

Program  II 14 

Program  IV 13 

Program  V-B 7 

American  Music  Project  at  Goucher  College  ) 14  rehearsals  of 

for  elementary  and  secondary  students  ) different  music 

Kinderkonzert  program  4 


With  the  exception  of  the  Kinderkonzerts , all  youth  concerts  were  con- 
ducted by  Elyakum  Shapira. 


Conductor's  Viewpoint 


The  basic  philosophy  was  to  present  "music  of  the  masters”  rather 
than  choosing  music  for  its  "sure  fire"  qualities.  As  a part  of  this 
philosophy,  no  use  was  made  of  special  attractions  for  the  youth  con- 
certs such  as  puppet  theater  presentations,  visual  aids,  etc.,  although 
occasionally  professional  soloists  were  presented.  Neither  were  pro- 
grams based  on  a specific  concert  theme. 

The  conductor  felt  that  the  specific  goals  to  be  reached  in  youth 
concerts  were: 

1.  To  help  the  child  overcome  his  feelings  of  nystery  and 
uneasiness  toward  serious  music; 

2.  To  implant  good  listening  habits; 

3.  To  make  the  concert  an  enjoyable  listening  experience 
rather  than  a class  lesson. 

As  a general  guideline,  he  tried  to  correlate  the  length  of  con5)0- 
sitions  with  age  and  attention  span  of  the  student  and  found  that  a 
maximum  of  approximately  one  minute  of  music  per  one  year  of  age  worked 
out  satisfactorily,  (10-year-olds  can  enjoy  a work  of  up  to  about  10  min- 
utes in  length.) 
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The  conductor  would  like  to  have  a clearer  divisi.on  of  age  groups 
attending  the  concerts,  and  would  recommend  separating  junior  high  audi- 
ences from  senior  high  audiences  to  further  enhance  programming  that  can 
be  geared  to  students  of  a given  age  and  listening  experience.  He  ques- 
tioned whether  or  not  primary  grade  students  are  ever  ready  for  symphonj^ 
concerts  by  the  full  orchestra. 

He  found  good  response  from  students  and  music  educators  to  care- 
fully selected  contemporary  music  but,  in  the  experiment  xd.th  all-con- 
ten5>orary  programs  presented  for  elementary  and  secondary  students  in 
the  Goucher  College  series,  audience  response  indicated  that  these  pro- 
grams offered  too  much  of  a concentration  of  the  unfamiliar.  "We  lost 
those  youngsters  vTithin  the  first  ten  minutes",  he  commented. 

Verbal  commentaries  are  held  to  be  essential  in  the  concerts  but, 
commented  Mr.  Shapira,  "Little  people  are  just  short  adults  and  should 
be  treated  as  adults  - not  talked  down  to  and  patronized," 


Concert  Presentation  Procedures 


Customarily,  the  Orchestra  chooses  6 different  youth  concert  pro- 
grams for  the  entire  year  - 3 for  elementary  grade  students,  and  3 for 
secondary  grade  students. 

Advance  announcement  is  made  of  only  some  of  the  works  that  will 
be  performed  in  each  of  the  separate  programs . The  remaining  composi- 
tions are  chosen  by  the  conductor,  are  not  announced  in  advance,  but 
are  billed  as  the  concert  "surprises".  It  is  felt  that  this  procedur'e 
not  only  permits  the  students  to  have  some  "free"  listening  experience 
without  advance  preparation,  but  it  also  helps  relieve  the  monotony  for 
the  Orchestra  of  endless  repetitions  of  identical  programs  throughout 
the  year. 

Student  Participation.  Student  performing  groups  occasionally 
are  presented  with  the  Orchestras  as,  for  instance,  presentation  of  a 
high  school  girls'  chorus  singing  Mendelssohn's  ‘l-lidsummer  Night’s 
Dream"  with  the  Orchestra. 

Audience  participation  consisted  chiefly  of  students  giving 
answers  to  the  conductor's  questions  and  occasional  rhythmic  responses. 
Elementary  music  personnel  seemed  to  want  students  to  participate  by 
playing  bells  and  song  flutes  during  concerts  but  these  suggestions 
had  not  been  adopted. 

Narration.  The  narration  by  the  conductor  was  brief,  interesting, 
involving  the  audience  in  the  pronunciation  of  names,  short  answers  to 
questions,  etc.  Humor,  control  and  interest  were  part  of  this  success- 
ful conductor- audience  relationship. 
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Placards  (large  program  cards)  giving  name  of  composition,  conq)Oser, 
etc.,  were  mounted  on  stands  on  stage  in  lieu  of  printed  programs.  (See 
page  7) 


Evaluations.  Comments  and  Suggestions  Made  by  Music  Educators 

80%  of  the  elementary  classroom  teachers  queried  thought  the  music 
played  for  their  pupils  was  suitable,  vjhile  about  64%  of  the  instru- 
mental specialists  were  satisfied  with  it,  considering  both  elementary 
and  secondary  levels. 


Elementary  grades 

"No  suggestions,  as  I thought  the  selections  were 
very  well  chosen  and  appropriate  for  the  age  group. 
However,  the  concert  rehearsal  the  chii<?ren  attended 
at  Goucher  College  last  spring  seemed  eyond  them. 

They  did  not  understand  nor  especially  like  the  con- 
temporary music."  (6th  grade  teacher) 

"The  large  program  cards  are  fine.  They  are  easily 
read  from  the  stage.  Rattling  of  several  hundred 
programs  might  very  well  be  disconcerting  to  musician 
and  listener."  (5th  & 6th  grade  teacher) 

"Concerts  could  be  organized  to  present: 

1.  Work  of  one  composer. 

2.  Work  of  conposers  of  a certain  period  of  time. 

3.  Work  similar  but  written  by  different  con5)osers," 

"Pupils  could  be  guided  to  make  conq>arisons  and 
note  relationships  that  exist  because  of  the  time 
during  vjhich  the  composer  wrote  and  the  effect  on 
his  music."  (Elementary  classroom  music  specialist) 

"There  should  be  more  familiar  music  played  so  that 
the  children  can  feel  a sense  of  achievement  at  rec- 
ognizing music  they  already  know."  (Elementary  class- 
room music  specialist) 


Secondary  grades 
Instrumental  specialists: 

"Sometimes  the  young  and  disadvantaged  youths  need 
someone  to  identify  with  - a hero.'  Perhaps  a young 
soloist,  or  a soloist  who  is  a Negro  can  help  bring 
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some  of  these  children  out  of  their  lethargy  or 
shake  their  indifference.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
always  good  to  give  the  public  something  that  is 
good,  for  the  Lord  knows  that  much  that  is  poor 
comes  their  way  through  the  medium  of  television, 
radio  and  the  movies."  (High  School  instrumental 
teacher) 

"For  the  sake  of  our  particular  socio-economic  popu- 
lation, and  their  particular  lack  of  background,  more 
programmatic  music  would  be  beneficial.  I feel  that 
solo  performance  does  not  make  the  in5>act  that  full 
orchestra  literature  does."  (High  School  instrumental 
teacher) 

"As  the  youth  concerts  continue,  they  ought  to  be 
geared  to  those  who  have  been  exposed  previously, 
the  more  experienced.  They  should  be  very  basic 
and  entertaining  for  the  group  that  is  just  being 
introduced.  It  might  be  wise  to  develop  an  over- 
all four  or  five-year  plan  of  just  youth  concerts 
geared  to  definite  purposes  of  presentation^  Select 
your  audiences  with  this  in  mind  and  then  make  your 
point."  (Senior  High  School  instrumental  teacher) 

"I  feel  that  the  Music  Division,  along  with  the  music 
teachers,  should  make  up  a list  of  selections  that 
would  be  of  greater  interest  to  the  pupils^"  (Junior 
High  School  vocal  teacher) 

"I  feel  a more  efficient  way  of  handling  the  *program 
notes*  (given  by  a narrator)  would  be  to  use  an  ex- 
cellent speaker,  either  one  with  an  educational  back- 
ground in  the  teaching  of  public  school  music,  or  to 
have  program  notes  prepared  by  the  conductor  and  a 
representative  from  the  Music  Division,  S'd  presented 
by  a fine  speaker."  (Senior  High  School  instrumental 
teacher) 

The  effectiveness  of  the  narration  had  improved  over  the  past  few 
years,  according  to  various  observers. 

The  use  of  a program  theme  was  considered  to  be  a restrictive  factor 
by  the  two  supervisors  immediately  responsible  for  elementary  classroom 
and  instrumental  instruction. 
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High  school  vocal  teachers: 


“Use  of  music  of  more  contemporary  than  late  Classical 
and  Romantic  periods.  The  student  is  usually  aware  of 
’today’s  happening'  and  completely  uninterested  in  the 
past. " 

“There  are  some  things  (works)  that  are  familiar  enough 
for  us  to  say  ’everyone  knows  that’.  I think  one  of 
these  ’v7ar  horses’  should  be  on  every  program.  This 
would  tend  to  build  warmness  betxi^een  the  students  and 
the  very  dignified  syn^hony  in  a very  ’uppity’  place.” 

“More  con5)ositions  by  modern  musicians  or  featuring 
vocal  groups  or  soloists  in  perhaps  Randall  Thon5>son’s 
Testament  of  Freedom  or  Howard  Hanson’s  Beat  Beat 
Drums  would  arouse  much  interest.” 

“Have  participation  by  a school  chorus  accon5)anied 
by  the  orchestra  or  a young  school  soloist,  if  found 
capable  . . . Never  play  down  to  the  group.  If  they 
are  prepared  first,  they  can  grasp  the  most  difficult 
when  the  age  group  is  limited  to  senior  high  students." 


YOUTH  CONCERT  EVALUATIONS,  COMMENTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 


When  asked  if  youth  concerts  were  achieving  the  goals  that  they, 
as  teachers,  had  set  for  them,  91  percent  of  a total  of  44  elementary 
classroom  teacher'  thought  that  they  were,  and  81%  of  the  secondary 
vocal  teachers  made  the  same  judgment. 

Instrumental  specialists,  xi/hen  asked  to  consider  the  effect  that 
youth  concerts  by  the  symphony  orchestra  musicians  had  on  their  stu- 
dents, gave  the  following  information: 
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BALTDIORE  TABLE  NO.  7 


i 

hi 


RATING  OF  EFFECT  OF  YOUTH  COircERTS 


Favorable  No;:  Evident  Uafavorable 


Attracting  new  students  (re- 
cruiting) 

Regular  concert  attendance 

Conduct  in  student  rehearsals 
and  concerts 


16 

10 

16 


7 

5 


1 

0 


General  student  enthusiam  for 
music 


23 


0 


Miisic  Educators  * Individual  Comments 


Elementary 

"The  symphony  concerts  have  done  quite  a lot  to 
help  our  students  develop  an  appreciation  for  music. 

They  have  created  a great  deal  of  :'.nterest  in  our 
instrumental  class.  We  have  more  children  wanting 
to  study  than  we  have  instruments  alloted  to  our 
school. " 

"Two  small  ensembles  featuring  the  harpist  duo  and 
the  brass  quintet  provided  by  the  Young  Musicians 
Series  were  informative,  delightful.,  and  inspiring." 

(6th  grade  teacher) 

The  one  constant  comment  was  on  the  need  for  more  concerts  for  more 
students. 


"I  suggest  that  the  concerts  should  be  a little  longer. 
...  My  own  pupils  have  stated  on  several  occasions 
that  the  concerts  were  too  short.  If  the  program  is 
geared  to  the  age  group,  I have  no  doubt  that  the 
pupils  would  maintain  their  interest."  (4th  grade 
teacher) 

"Introduce  the  instruments  by  families.  Allow  the 
listener  to  hear  the  sound  of  each.  Relate  short 
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history  of  each.  Pupils  could  associate  the  picture 
and  recorded  sounds  v*;ith  the  real  McCoy,"  (5th  & 6th 
grade  teachers) 

"1.  Use  pupil  evaluation  sheets  following  concerts 

to  ascertain  likes,  dislikes  and  reasons  for  same. 

"2.  Accept  pupil  requests  in  making  up  program. 

"3.  Discontinue  concerts  in  gymnasiums  and  other 
auditoriums  where  a proper  setting  for  real 
music  appreciation  and  enjo3mient  cannot  be  had." 
(5th  & 6th  grade  teacher) 

"I  think  that  the  youth  concerts  would  be  far  more 
satisfactory  if  they  were  performed  by  groups  de- 
voted completely  to  this  purpose.  Their  prograimning 
might  be  more  effective,  realistic  and  satisfying 
if  this  could  be  done."  (Elementary  classroom  music 
specialist) 


FINANCING 


Baltimore  Symphony  student  concerts  are  financed  almost  exclusively 
from  public  funds,  the  exceptions  being  the  modest  financial  arrangements 
made  between  the  Orchestra  and  a few  private  and  parochial  schools  and 
special  interest  groups  for  occasional  concerts. 

Public  funds  invested  in  concerts  for  students  include  the  follow- 
ing annual  grants : 


State  of  Maryland $100,000 

County  of  Baltimore  20,000 

City  of  Baltimore 120,000 


Total  $240,000 
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Funds  from  P.L.  89-10  educational  projects  swelled  the  total  in 
the  last  two  years: 

1965-°66 

Title  I funds,  Baltimore  City  . . . , * $38,100 
Title  III  funds,  BaltimCre  County  « « . 21,000 


Total - $57 , 100 

1966-6/ 

Title  I funds  $27 ,400 


The  regular  grants  totalling  $240,000  comprise  approximately  25% 
of  the  total  annual  income  of  the  Orchestra,  whereas  educational  con- 
certs conQ>rise  almost  50%  of  the  total  number  of  concerts  presented 
each  season.  It  becomes  immediately  obvious  that  the  Orchestra  Asso- 
ciation makes  a substantial  investment  in  the  education  program  over 
and  above  the  funds  pro\^ided  by  City,  County  and  State. 


ENSEMBLES 


Under  sponsorship  and  management  by  the  Orchestra  Association,  two 
ensembles  presented  a total  of  11  performances  in  school  auditoriums, 
gymnasiums  and  classrooms  in  1966-67.  Financing  came  under  public 
funds  allocated  for  the  Orchestra’s  educational  x^ork. 

The  ensembles  are  composed  of  first  chafr  players  from  the  Orches- 
tra and  include  a string  quartet  and  a woodwind  quintet.  Their  ensemble 
rehearsals  and  performances  come  within  the  Orchestra’s  contractual 
services  in  lieu  of  playing  with  the  Orchestra  for  student  concerts. 

The  ensemble  musicians  receive  additional  fees  of  approximately  $1,000 
a year  for  this  xrork. 

The  principal  violist  of  the  Orchestra  is  in  charge  of  the  string 
quartet,  and  the  principal  horn  player  is  responsible  for  the  woodwind 
quintet.  Programming  is  handled  by  these  two  leaders  in  consultation 
with  the  Orchestra’s  music  director.  Ensemble  performances  include 
instrument  demonstrations,  verbal  discussions  concerning  the  instruments, 
musical  form,  etc. 

Performances  for  elementary  students  make  extensive  use  of  short 
pieces  and  movements  of  longer  works.  Complete  longer  works  are  in- 
cluded in  programming  for  junior  high  and  high  school  students. 
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STUDY  OF  YOUTH  CONCERTS  IN  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 


Field  Workers:  Judith  Hagerty,  Orchestra  Research  Specialist 

Martha  Noyes,  Music  Education  Specialist 
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FACT  SHEET  - CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


THE  CITY 

Population  Data: 
(1960) 


Economic  Base: 


Income  Data: 


Education  Data: 
(1960) 


(See  also  Appendices  D • ) 

Corporate  population  502,550 

Metropolitan  area  1,268,479 

"Whites  in  corporate  population  . . , . . 78.2% 

Negroes  in  " " 21.6% 

Other  non-whites  in  " 0.2% 

Manuf ac  tur ing 

Median  family  income  $ 5,701  (annual) 

19.6%  of  families  earned  less  than  $ 3,000 
35.8%  ” ” " over  . . $10,000  " 

Designated  major  poverty  areas  (1966) 

3 with  296,000  persons 

Of  Cincinnati  residents  25  years  or  older: 

8.2%  had  completed  less  than  5 yrs.  of  school 
33.6%  had  completed  high  school  or  more 
Median  number  school  years  completed  - 9.7  yrs. 


THE  ORCHESTPvA  - THE  CINCINNATI  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  (1966-67  data) 


Gross  annual  budget  $1,422,632 

Length  of  season . 46  weeks 

Total  number  of  musicians 95 

Total  number  of  concerts  played 194 

(plus  43  concerts  on  world  tour) 

Total  number  of  youth  concerts 114 


Estimated  gross  attendance  at  youth  concerts  155,140 

President:  Laurence  L.  Davis 

Music  Director:  Max  Rudolf 

Manager:  Lloyd  H.  Haldeman 

Conductors  of  youth  concerts:  Erich  Kunzel,  Assistant  Conductor 

(Sigmund  Effron,  Concertmaster 
Conductors  of  (John  Beroset,  Violinist  and 

In- school  chamber  orchestra  ( Personnel  Manager 

concerts  (Erik  Kahlson,  Principal  Violist 

Coordinator  of  youth  concerts:  Patti  Page  Davis 
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CINCINNATI  SCHOOLS  - SUMMARY  (1966-67  data) 
Public  school  enrollment  


88,391 


Cincinnati  Public  Schools 

Superintendent  Wendell  H.  Pierce 

Director  of  music  education  John  W.  Worrell 

Coordinator  of  youth  concerts 

Annual  per  pupil  expenditure  (1965-66)  , . $482.04 

Grade  structure:  Pre-school,  Kindergarten,  6-3-3 


Schools: 


Elementary  Schools  (Grades  K-8,  some  fewer  grades) 70 

Elementary-Junior  High  Schools  (K-8)  ...  1 

Junior  High  Schools  (Grades  7-9.  One  grades  7-8)  ......  13 

Junior- Senior  5 

Senior  High  Schools  (one,  grades  10-12;  two,  grades  9-12) 

Special  Schools  and  Classes  (Physically,  Emotionally, 

Mentally  Handicapped)  .....  13 


School  Facilities  and  Programs: 

Educational  Television  Station 
Adult  and  Continuing  Education 

Cincinnati  Cooperative  School  of  Technology  (post-graduate) 
Summer  School  Programs 

School-Community  Service  Center  (OEO  funds) 


Representative  Cultural  and  Educational  Institu t ions 


Cincinnati  Summer  Opera 
Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra 
Cincinnati  Youth  S)nnphony 
May  Festival 

Edgecliff  Academy  Shakespearean 
Festival 

Playhouse- in- the-Park 
Schubert  Theatre 
Cincinnati  Art  Museum 
Flair  Gallery 
Taft  Museum 

Hamilton  County  Library 
Historical  and  Philosophical 
Society  Library 
Contemporary  Arts  Center 


Art  Academy  of  Cincinnati 
Hebrew  Union  College 
Our  Lady  of  Cincinnati  College 
University  of  Cincinnati  and 
its  College  Conservatory  of 
Music 

Xavier  University 
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MUSIC  EDUCATION  E?  CINCIN5L4TI  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


Although  Boston  can  claim  the  first  paid  music  specialist  in  pub- 
lic education  in  this  country,  (engaged  in  1838),  Cincinnati  pre- 
ceded Boston  in  ofteriug  music  in  the  schools  on  a voluntary  basis 
in  1837.  It  became  a regular  branch  of  instruction  in  1844’,  prob- 
ably in  grades  4 through  12.  Music  was  taught  in  primary  grades 
beginning  in  1855.  For  90  years,  1847  - 1938,  all  high  school 
students  had  to  take  4 years  of  music.  Orchestras  evidently  began 
appearing  in  high  schools  in  1872,  and  the  elementary  instrumental 
program  began  in  1912. i 


CINCINKATI  TABLE  HO.  1 


MUSIC  EDUCATION  STAFF  - CINCEJHATI  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

(Total  Staff  128) 


DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  EDUCATION 
(Supervisor  of  Music) 


VOCAL-GENERAL 


INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC 


Elementary 


In  71  schools  (includes  one  K-8): 
Associate  Supervisor  of  Music 
51  Elementary  Classroom  Music 


4 String  teachers 

(1  Title  P.L.  89-10)  in 


Specialists  (1  also  jr.  high) 


20  schools 


18  Instrumental  Fee  System 
Teachers  (13  taught 
piano  only) 


Junior  High 


In  18  schools: 


In  18  schools: 


24  Vocal-General  Music  Teachers 
(7  also  instrumental,  1 also 
Elementary) 


21  Instrumental  Specialists 
(7  also  vocal,  8 also 
Senior  High) 


Senior  High 


In  8 schools: 

8 Vocal  Teachers  (3  also  Jr, 
High.  1 also  Instrumental) 


In  8 schools: 


10  Instrumental  Teachers 
(8  also  Jr.  High,  1 also 
Vocal) 


•^Course  of  Study  for  Year  1923-1924.  Cincinnati  Public  Schools. 


Staff.  The  elementary  classroom  music  specialists,  included 
several  part-time  teachers  and  2 who  also  taught  other  subjects. 
Elementary  instrumental  music  was  handled  by  4 full-time  string 
teachers  and  18  teachers  who  worked  on  an  individual  lesson  fee 
basis.  One  junior  high  vocal  teacher  also  taught  English,  and 
1 taught  part-time. 

Elementary  Ifaisic.  Each  elementary  school  received  services 
of  a music  specialist  cn  an  alternating-day  basis  in  intermediate 
grades.  In  primary  grades  and  kindergarten,  the  required  100  min- 
utes of  elementary  classroom  music  each  week  was  taught  by  class- 
room teachers  with  some  specialist  assistance.  The  average  music 
specialist  covered  1 or  2 schools  and  the  average  classload  was 
about  6 each  day.  From  40  to  50  minutes  was  spent  with  each  class,* 

Both  the  Orff  and  Kodaly  methods  of  teaching  music  in  elementary 
grades  were  used  in  Cincinnati.  The  recorder  also  was  taught  under 
supervision  of  elementary  classroom  specialists. 

An  all-city  boys'  choir,  com;30sed  of  4 boys  from  5th  arid  6th 
grades  iri  each  school,  performed  Britten's  Noye ' s . Fludde  as  a pilot 
project  fbr  the  Ohio  Arts  Council. 

Studferifcs  from  2 different  Citicitmati  elementary  sciioois  were 
chosen  to  feirtg  in  the  biehnial  May  tdstival  Children's  Choir  made 
up  of  childreh  from  the  greater  Citicinnati  area.  ^A  simiiai  high 
school  group  also  was  formed  every  otlier  year,  '-‘j 

• ^ j" 

^ ... 

Secondary  Music.  General  music  was  required  for  1 yehr  in 
junior  high  school  on  an  alternating-day  basis,  and  was  an  elec- 
tive for  the  remaining  2 years.  Band,  orchestra  or  choir  could 
be  substituted  for  general  music.  College  preparatory  students 
in  secondary  schools  often  took  music  on  an  alternating-day  basis. 

Most  beginning  instrumentalists  had  their  initial  experience 
in  summer  school  between  6th  and  7th  grades,  although  beginning 
classes  were  available  in  7th  grade  during  the  school  year. 

A.11  senior  high  schools  had  stage  bauds  after  school  and 
many  schools  presented  musicals  each  year.  All-City  Choir  was 
an  extra-curricular  activity  for  the  more  capable  singers. 

It  was  possible  in  both  vocal  and  instrumental  music  to  ob- 
tain credit  for  private  lessons  for  2 units  of  the  16  required 
for  graduation. 


Another  unique  opportunity  was  provided  a few  advanced  high 
school  students  by  the  Cincinnati  College  Conservatory  of  Music 
to  earn  2 years  of  college  music  credit  while  attending  high  school. 


CINCINNATI  TABLE  NO.  2 

MUSIC  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM  - CINCnTOATI  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


VOCAL-GENERAL  MUSIC 


INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC 


Elementary 


Classroom  Music  (Gr.  K-6) 


Beginning  Winds,  Percussion, 
Brass  Instruction  (grade  4) 
Class  Piano  in  19  schools 
(grade  -) 


Junior  High 


General  Music  (required  Gr.  7, 
elective  Gr.  8-9) 

Mixed  Chorus,  Grade  Level  Chorus 
Small  Ensembles 


Beginning  (Gr.  7)  Instruc- 
tion and  Intermediate 
Instruction 
Band 

Orchestra 


Senior  High 


Girls*,  Boys*  Glee  Clubs 
Mixed  Chorus 
Small  Ensembles 
Applied  Music  Credit 


Orchestra 

Band 

Stage  Band 
Small  Ensembles 
Applied  Music  Credit 


Music  Theory  (2  years) 
General  Music  (2  years) 


Special  Programs.  One  P.L.  89-10,  Title  I,  project  involved 
children  in  Saturday  "art  and  museum  treasure  hunts"  at  the  Art 
Museum.  They  observed  instruments,  paintings  including  instru^ 
ments,  participated  in  a "treasure  hunt"  of  instrument  identifica- 
tion in  paintings,  and  attended  a recital  in  the  Museum. 

A summer  elementary  arts  and  music  enrichment  program  pre- 
sented three  different  areas  of  experience  to  the  child;  Art  and 
Music  in  Drama,  Art  and  Music  Past  and  Present,  and  Art  and  Music 
in  Cincinnati.  This  latter  area  of  experience  included  visits  to 
Taft  Museum,  Flair  Gallery  and  Music  Hall  (civic  auditorium). 

19  elementary  schools  offered  class  piano  for  students  in 
grades  2 through  6,  4 years  ago,  an  experimental  program  in 
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Instrumental  music  was  smarted  and  in  1966-67  was  staffed  by  4 
teachers  working  in  2b  schools  giving  2 lessons  a week  per  child. 
All  but  the  string  and  keyboard  lessons  were  pciid  fof  by  the  indi- 
vidual children*  School-Downed  instruments  were  availab?.e« 

Through  a special  fund,  it  was  possible  for  children  in 
grades  4 through  6 to  take  lessons  at  the  Cincinnati  College 
Conservatory . 


School  Board  Financing  for  Youth  Concerts 

Ohio*s  state  statutes  enable  school  boards  to  make  grants  to 
synq)hony  orchestras  under  certain  circumstances,  and  in  amounts  not 
to  exceed  $25,000  per  year.  (Ohio  Revised  Code,  Title  7,  Municipal 
Corporations,  Sections  757.03  to  757.08). 

When  a school  board  makes  such  grants,  it  has  the  "right"  to 
nominate  3 persons  for  the  governing  board  of  the  orchestra  - one 
member  of  the  board  of  education,  the  superintendent  or  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  schools,  and  one  person  from  the  school  sys- 
tem's department  of  music.  The  law  states  that  these  persons  shall 
thereupon  be  elected  as  members  of  the  orchestra's  governing  body, 
and  that  one  of  these  three  individuals  has  the  right  to  be  a mem- 
ber of  the  orchestra's  executive  committee. 

The  Cincinnati  Board  of  Education,  as  of  the  beginning  of  the 
1966-67  school  year,  had  been  making  an  annual  grant  of  $10,000  to 
the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra  for  4 or  5 years  for  the  purpose 
of  financing  in-school  small  ensemble  concerts  and  talks  by  the 
Orchestra's  conductors. 

A serious  financial  crisis  in  the  schools  made  it  necessary 
to  place  before  the  voters  the  option  of  accepting  or  rejecting  a 
tax  levy.  The  levy  was  rejected  in  a special  election  held  in 
November  1966,  thereby  necessitating  elimination  of  a number  of 
school  services  including  those  financed  through  the  grant  to 
the  Cincinnati  Orchestra. 

4 of  the  7 elected  members  of  the  school  board  discussed 
Cincinnati  Symphony  youth  concerts  and  related  activities  with 
the  music  education  research  specialist  for  this  Study  just  prior 
to  the  November  tax  levy  election.  Two  of  the  gentlemen  had  at- 
tended youth  concerts.  The  woman  member  ha  1 been  actively  in- 
volved in  assisting  with  youth  concerts  and  considered  youth 
concert  activities  to  be  very  important.  All  4 persons  mentioned 
the  positive  effect  that  youth  concerts  had  exerted  upon  expansion 
of  the  school's  instrumental  music  program. 

In  discussing  the  possibility  that  the  grant  to  the  Orchestra 
might  have  to  be  eliminated  (should  the  tax  levy  fail  to  pass) , 
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both  men  agreed  that  youth  concerts  were  a legitimate  budget  item 
for  the  school  board  but  did  not  consider  them  to  be  of  top  pti** 
ority.  One  board  member  telt  that,  whereas  the  school  board  coiild 
legitimately  allocate  funds  for  in-school  concerts  and  ensemble  per- 
formances, school  monies  should  not  be  allocated  for  student  con- 
certs presented  at  Music  Hall  which,  he  felt,  should  be  financed 
from  ticket  sales  and  private  contributions. 
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SUMMARY  OF  1966-67  CINCINNATI  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  YOUTH  CONCERTS 

6 Series 


1.  Young  People’s  Concerts 


Number 

Conductor 

Sponsorship 

Financing 

Attended  by 

Performed  in 

Time 

Admission 

Transportation 


18  performances,  3 different  programs 

Erich  Kunzel,  Assistant  Conductor 

Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra 

Ticket  sales  and  Orchestra  Asspeiation  funds 

Students  in  4th  through  6th  graces 

Music  Hall,  seating  capacity  3,718 

In- school  time 

$1.25  for  3-concert  series;  50p  single  admission 
Chartered  buses.  Fare  varies  up  to  75p  per 
concert 


2,  Junior  High  Concerts 


Number 

Conductor 

Sponsprship 

Financing 

Attended  by 

Performed  in 

Time 

Admission 
Transpor tat ion 


3 performances,  3 different  programs 
Erich  Kunzel 

Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra 
Ticket  sales  and  Orchestra  Association  funds 
Junior  high  school  students,  grades  7-9 
Music  Hall 

t 

In-school  time 

$1.25  for  3-concert  series;  50d  single  admission 
Chartered  buses,  children  pay  bus  fare 


3.  In-School 

Chatnber  Orchestra  Concerts 

Number 

84  performances 

Conductors 

Sigmund  Effron,  Concertmaster 

John  Beroset,  Violinist  and  Personnel  Manager 

Erik  Kahlson,  Principal  Violist 

Sponsorship 

Financing 

Orchestra  Association 

Cincinnati  Gas  and  Electric  Co,,  The  Coca-Cola 

Con5)any,  and  modest  fees  paid  by  individual 

schools 

Attended  by 

All  students  in  a given  school 

Performed  in 

School  buildings 

Time 

In-school  time 

Admission 

Free 

4 « Kinderkonzer  t s 


Number 

Conductor 

Sponsorship 

Financing 

Attended  by 

Performed  in 

Time 

Admission 


3 performances,  1 program 
Erich  Kunzel 
Orchestra  Association 

Ticket  sales  and  Orchestra  Association  funds 
Intended  for  pre-school  children,  ages  3-6 
Music  Hall 

During  the  Christmas  season,  Saturday  2:00  P.M. , 
Sunday  2:00  and  5:00  P.M, 

50^  to  $3.00 


5^  Various  Area  Special  School  Concerts 


Number 

C^.-nductor 

Sj.ortsorship 

Financing 


Attended  by 
Performed  in 
Tiine 

Admission 


8 concerts 
Erich  Kunzel 
Various  high  schools 

School  fund,  student  activity  fund  payments, 
school  endowment  funds,  parents*  association 
funds 

Junior  and  senior  high  school  students 
High  school  auditoriums 
in-school  time  - 9:30  A.M, 

Free 


6.  College  Concerts 


Number 

Conductor 

Sponsorship 

Financing 

Attended  by 

Performed  in 

Time 

Admission 


1 or  2 concerts  per  year 
14ax  Rudolf 

Cincinnati  Symphony  Association 

The  college  sponsoring  the  concert 

Students  in  the  college 

College  auditoriums 

Noon 

25<^ 
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HISTORY  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF  STUDENT  CONCERTS  33^  CINCINNATI 


In  Cincinnati,  the  history  of  musical  activities  stretches 
back  to  a "select  band"  of  soldiers  at  Fort  Washington  who  enter- 
tained the  villagers  with  music  vjritten  by  the  then-contemporary 
composers  - Haydn  and  Beethoven.  An  influx  of  German  immigrants 
brought  the  Saenger  Fest  (choral  festival). 

The  first  student  concert  x^as  performed  in  Cincinnati  in 
1858  - nearly  40  years  before  the  founding  of  the  Cincinnati  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  Under  sponsorship  of  the  Philharmonic  Society, 

40  musicians  conducted  by  Carl  Barus  presented  a concert  for  young 
people  on  July  8,  1858.  Admission  was  25<:. 

Program 

Mozart  Jupiter  S3nnphony 

Auber  Black  Domino 

Mozart  Overture  to  "Marriage  of  Figaro" 

Rossini  Overture  to  "La  Gazza  Ladra" 

A polka  X7ith  variations  x-;as  sung  by  Madam  Sondag 

The  Cincinnati  biennial  May  Festival  v/as  established  in  1873, 
under  the  direction  of  Theodore  Thomas  x/ho  continued  as  festival 
director  until  his  death  in  1905.  "The  huge  throng  attending  the 
first  May  Festival  almost  caused  the  large,  wooden  Saenger  Halle 
to  collapse,  prompting  Cincinnati  philanthropist  Reuben  Springer 
to  erect  Music  Hall  (present  home  of  the  Cincinnati  S3miphony)  on 
the  identical  site.  Music  Hall  was  dedicated  in  1878  for  the 
third  May  Festival." 

Although  many  efforts  were  -made  to  form  S3rmphony  orchestras 
in  Cincinnati,  none  succeeded  in  firmly  establishing  itself  until 
the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra  was  founded  in  1895  with  Frank 
Van  der  Stucken  as  conductor  until  1907.  After  tx-70  years  of  in- 
activity between  1907  and  1909,  due  to  labor  difficulties,  there 
followed  a succession  of  musical  giants  in  the  role  of  the  Orches- 
tra's music  directoryLeopold  Stokowski,  . (1909-1912),  Ernst  Kunxiald 
(1912-1917),  Eugene  Ysaye  (1918-1922),  Fritz  Reiner  (1922-1931), 
Eugene  Goossens  (1931-1947) . Goossens  x^as  followed  by  Thor  Johnson 
(1947-1958),  at  which  time  Max  Rudolf  left  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
to  become  Music  Director  of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony. 

Cincinnati  Symphony  Young  People's  concerts  were  originated 
bjr  Eugene  Ysaye  in  1919-1920. 
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Si.unmarv  of  Youth  Concert  Development  in  Cincinnati 


Number  of  Young 
Season  People *s  Concerts 

1919- 20  2 

1920- 21  4 

1921- 22  4 

1922- 23 

thru  4 

1924- 25 

1925- 26  4 

1926- 27  5 

1927- 28 

thru  5 

1929- 30 

1930- 31  5 


Conductor 

Eugene  Ysaye 

Modes te  Alloo,  trombonist 

II  II 


Fritz  Reiner 


Ralph  Lyford 
Rudolf  Thomas 


Vladimir  Bakaleinikoff 


Ernest  Schelling 


1931-32 

thru  5 Eugene  Goo s sens 

1942-43 


1943- 44  5 

1944- 45  5 

1945- 46)  5 Young  People’s 

1946- ^^  7)  2 Junior  High 


Walter  Heermann 
Walter  Heermann^  C:- 
Eugene  Goossens 
Walter  Heermann,  & . 
Eugene  Goossens 


1947-58 


6 Young  People’s 
2 Junior  High 


Thor  Johnson 


1948-59 

thru 

1957-58 


9 Young  People’s  Thor  Johnson 

2 to  6 Junior  high 
concerts 


1958- 59  12  Young  People’s 

3 Junior  High 
2 High  School 
1 Kinderkonzert 

1959- 60  Approximately  same 
thru  schedule 

1964-65 


Max  Rudolf 


Haig  Yaghjian,  Ass’t  Conductor 
Ronald  Ondrejka,  Ass’t  Conductor 


1963'-64  Above  schedule,  plus  Haig  Yaghjian,  Ass’t  Conductor 
42  In- school  concerts 

1964- 65  Above  schedule,  plus  Ronald  Ondrejka,  Ass’t  Conductor 

84  In-school  concerts 

1965- 66)  15  Young  People’s  Erich  Kunzel,  Ass’t  Conductor 

1966- 67)  3 Junior  High 

3 Kinderkonzerts 
84  In- school  chamber 
orchestra  concerts 
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With  this  background  of  over  one  hundred  years  of  wide- 
spread conraiunity  interest  in  music,  and  with  music  recognized  as 
a normal  part  of  the  education  curriculum  in  public  schools  for 
the  last  140  years,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  people  in 
the  community  generally  seem  to  take  it  for  granted  that  presenta- 
tion of  student  concerts  is  a part  of  the  Orchestra’s  normal  pro- 
fessional responsibility. 

The  Orchestra* s board  of  directors^  conductor  and  manager  also 
take  it  for  granted  that  student  concerts  are  a normal  part  of  the 
organisations’  responsibility.  The  Orchestra  association  has  taken 
the  initiative  iii  constantly  expanding  youth  concert  activities 
during  the  last  50  years  rather  than  waiting  for  the  schools  to 
urge  expansion  or  even  to  concern  themselves  about  it. 

Mrs.  Fred  Lazarus,  III,  member  of  the  Orchestra’s  executive 
committee,  commented  that  ’’everybody  believes  in  student  concerts. 
Our  problem  is  that  we  don’t  play  enough  of  them.  The  Board  v7ould 
want  to  do  nothing  but  expand  them.” 

The  Orchestra’s  manager  sees  the  prime  purpose  of  student 
concerts  as  being  that  of  ’’lealizing  the  community  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Orchestra”,  and  the  secondary  purpose  that  of  creating 
an  interested  audience  for  the  future. 

Max  Rudolf,  Music  Director,  is  convinced  that  more  than  50% 
of  all  children  are  basically  musical  and,  if  exposed  to  great 
music  early  in  life,  will  respond  to  it  favorably.  He  feels  that 
one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  expansion  of  interest  in  good 
music  iii  this  country  is  the  low  level  of  radio  broadcasting. 

”If  we  rr.ach  young  people  with  good  music,  we  are  doing  some- 
thing very  worthwhile  for  our  country”,  he  observed. 

This  pattern  continues  today  - with  the  Orchestra  taking 
the  initiative  in  developing  additional  funding  for  more  youth 
concerts  and  assuming  responsibility  for  preparation  of  study 
inaterials  for  students. 
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PROCEDURES  l?SED  IH  CONJUNCTIOK  WITH  YOUTH  GONCERTg 


The  Cincinnati  Syniphony  Orchestra’s  current  schedule  of  more 
than  100  concerts  for  voung  people  each  year  represents  sincere 
efforts  to  make  symphonic  music  available  to  all  student  age  groups 
in  concerts  specifically  designed  for  each  group.  It  fails  short 
of  the  association's  goal,  however,  in  terms  of  the  number  of  con- 
certs that  can  be  offered  to  each  group.  The  1966-67  schedule  was 
as  follows: 

3 Kinderkonzerts  for  pre-school  children 
18  Young  People’s  Concerts  for  students  in  4th  through 
6fch  grades 

3 Concerts  for  junior  high  school  students 

1 Concert  for  high  school  students  plus  special 

arrangements  with  the  schools  for  high  school 
students  to  attend  the  Orchestra’s  Friday  matinee 
concerts 

1 or  2 Cbncetts  fot  college  age  students,  plus  sponsorship 
of  a special  organization  of  college  students  at- 
tending subscription  series  conterts 
84  In- school  concerts  played  by  chamber  orchestras 

composed  from  the  symphony  orchestra  personnel 

110 

Youth  concerts  in  suburban  area  schools 

Almost  without,  exception  the  structure  is  financed  from  non- 
governmental funds  through . ticket  sales  and  contributions  from 
individuals,  business  firms, . and  organizations  interested  specifi- 
cally in  assisting  the  Orchestra’s  educational  program,  and  Sym- 
phony Association  funds. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CONCERTS  (Series  established  in  1919-20  by  Eugene 
Ysaye) 

Young  People’s  Concerts  are  presented  for  students  in  grades 
4-6  with  the  expectation  that  each  child  will  attend  the  entire 
3-concert  series  during  the  year.  Each  of  the  3 programs  is  played 
for  6 different  student  audiences  at  Music  Hall. 

Concert  Planning  is  handled  chiefly  by . conductor,  music  direc- 
tor and  manager.  An  advisory  committee  composed  of  12  music  super- 
visors is  called  together  as  xieeded.  Very  few  meetings  have  been 
held  the  last  couple  of  years  because,  according  to  the  manager, 
the  schools  are  satisfied  with  arrangements  and  programming. 

Concert  Scheduling  is  Orchestra  management’s  responsibility. 
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Ticket  Sales  and  Transportation 


A quota  system  is  used  for  allocating  tickets  to  each  school. 
Elementary  classroom  music  specialists  handle  collection  of  moneys 
for  concert  admissions  and  transportation,  with  occasional  assist- 
ance from  PTA  members  and  individual  parents. 

Actual  tickets  are  not  used.  Instead,  a voucher  sy^stem  which 
identifies  the  name  of  the  school  and  number  of  admissions  ordered 
seems  to  be  quite  satisfactory.  The  doorman  at  the  concert  hall 
has  a duplicate  listing  of  vouchers  and  can  verify  a school’s  order 
in  case  of  question.  ^ 

Admission  price  for  each  series  of  3 concerts  is  $1.25.  Singl 
admission  is  50c . Several  teachers  reported  collecting  the  total 
amount  plus  total  bus  fares  for  the  entire  year  prior  to  the  first 
concert  of  the  series. 

The  individual  schools  work  out  transportation  arrangements 
with  chartered  buses.  Transportation  charges  to  students  vary, 
depending  on  distance  from  the  concert  hall,  and  may  be  consider- 
ably higher  than  the  concert  admission.  One  school,  for  instance, 
finds  it  necessary  to  charge  students  a total  of  $3.50  for  the 
series  - $2.25  of  which  is  for  transportation. 

Teachers  may  apply  to  the  Orchestra’s  Remembrance  Fund  for 
financial  assistance  with  ticket  and  transportation  costs  for  stu- 
dents unable  to  afford  these  expenditures.  17  of  19  respondents 
to  Study  questionnaires  did  not  know  about  the  fund. 

When  asked  how  they  preferred  ticket  and  bus  money  to  be 
handled,  15  out  of  20  classroom  music  specialists  favored  some- 
one other  than  themselves  doing  it.  One  teacher  commented  on  the 
involvement  of  elementary  specialists  in  the  mechanical  side  of 
the  Young  People's  Concerts  as  fellows: 

"Many  don’t  realize  the  vast  hours  of  work  done 
by  adults  (mostly  music  teachers,  although  in  a 
few  schools  PTA  helpers  and  principals  or  secre- 
taries help)  in  planning  the  business  details  of 
the  Symphony  concerts . Taking  343  children  to 
the  Music  Hall  (as  I do,  from  my  two  schools  to- 
gether) is  a terrific  responsibility." 

About  65%  of  the  elementary  classroom  music  specialists,  and 
92%  of  the  instrumental  specialists  who  were  involved  in  secondary 
school  teaching,  viere  satisfied  with  transportation  arrangements, 
the  negative  side  relating  mainly  to  the  expense  and  crowded  condi- 
tions on  buses. 


Attendance 


In  1966-67,  17,668  students  from  a total  of  173  schools  at- 
tended three  concerts  each  in  the  Young  People *s  concert  series, 
giving  a gross  attendance  of  approximately  53,000.. 

This  record  represented  almost  a 40%  increase  over  the  pre- 
vious year  (1965-66)  and  was  attributed  to: 

(1)  Stimulation  of  interest  in  the  Orchestra  as  a result  of 
its  world  tour. 

(2)  Corrected  mailing  lists  used  in  promotion  of  the  concerts. 

(3)  Enthusiam  for  Conductor  Kunzel's  programs. 

(4)  Work  of  the  Cincinnati  Synq)hony  Women *s  Committee. 

(5)  Availability  of  federal  funds  for  concert  admission 
and  transportation  costs  for  culturally  deprived 
students. 

Attendance  is  strongly  encouraged  by  the  schools  according 
to  the  Orchestrajs  manager. 


Audience  Supervision 

Music  teachers  attending  concerts  with  their  students  handled 
audience  supervision.  The  Orchestra  association  made  1 free  ticket 
available  for  teachers'  use  with  every  15  or  20  student  tickets 
sold.  15  of  19  teachers  rated  concert  behavior  "good”. 


Concert  Preparation  and  Follow-up 

The  director  of  music  prepared  a con^rehensive  memoi.andum  en- 
titled "Suggested  Steps  in  Preparing  for  Young  People's  and  Junior 
High  Concerts".  . : 

A list  of  recordings  for  Young  People's  and  Junior  High  School 
Concerts  was  distributed  in  previous  years  giving  both  school  and 
public  library  holdings.  A limited  number  of  recordings  were  pur- 
chased by  schools  each  year  to  correlate  with  concert  programs,. 

The  Orchestra  originates  and  finances  pre-concert  study  guides 
for  Young  People's  and  Junior  High  Concert  Series.  Prior  to  1966-67, 
the  guides  were  written  by  Orchestra  and  University  of  Cincinnati 
personnel.  In  1966-67,  the  Orchestra  manager  and  director  of  public 
school  education  chose  an  elementary  classroom  specialist  to  pre- 
pare study  guides  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  elementary  classroom 
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specialists  who  are  responsible  for  preparing  students  for  con- 


The  materials  gave  some  background  on  music  to  be  played, 
teaching  suggestions  (see  Appendix  0),  a seating  plan  of  Husic 
Hall,  a chart  of  exit  locations,  and  some  material  on  concert 
manners  including  the  poems  that  Lillian  Baldwin  prepared  for  use 
in  Cleveland  (see  Appendix  0) . 12  of  18  elementary  classroom  spec- 

ialists supplemented  the  material  they  received. 

When  asked  to  rate  the  teacher *s  guides,  the  answers  were  as 
follows: 


RATjlNG  of  young  people *S  and  junior  high  concerts  - TEACHER'S  GUIDES 


Column  A - 20  Elementary  classroom  music  specialists. 

Column  B - 22  Junior  high  school  vocal-general  and  instrumental 


5 elementary  school  respondents  felt  that  a great  deal  of 
musical  background  was  necessary  to  use  the  teacher's  guide,  13 
considered  a reasonable  amount  to  be  adequate,  and  2 thought  very 
little  musical  background  was  needed.  The  guides  were  prepared  for 
use  by  music  and  classroom  teachers,  as  previously  noted.  Inci- 
dentally, this  was  one  of  the  rare  situations  studied  in  which  all 
respondents  actually  received  the  pre-concert  study  materials. 

The  author  of  the  guides  sometimes  had  children  in  his  classes 
create  plays  about  composers  being  studied,  or  had  them  play  percus- 
sion or  rhythm  scores  based  on  concert  music.  An  additional  teach- 
ing device  was  use  of  songs  based  on  instrumental  themes. 


CINCINNATI  TABLE  NO.  3 


Excellent  Good  Fair  Poor 

AB  AB  AB  AB 


Provides  sufficient  information  17  5 


18-1 


Clearly  organized 


13  5 


5 8 1 


Suggested  supplementary  materials 
readilv  available 


8 5 


6 7 5 1 


teachers. 
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When  asked  to  niake  further  suggestions  or  conmients  about  con- 
cert preparation,  some  cf  the  responses  were  as  follows: 

Elementary  Classroom  Music  Specialists 

"I’Je  can  use  more  teaching  suggestions.  Our  plans 
are  often  too  heavy  with  biographical  niaterial. 

I think  the  music  is  the  important  thing. “ 

‘*We  have  discussion  groups.  The  oiost  interesting 
thing  I ever  did  x^as  to  record  conversations  of 
small  groups  talking  together  the  day  after  a con- 
cert. As  a teache'  , I did  very  little  participating. 
Instead  of  a letter  I sent  the  tape  to  the  conductor.” 

"There  should  be  a special  series  of  classes  prior 
to  the  concert,  including  only  those  children  who 
are  going  to  attend.  I have  the  problem  of  only  a 
small  percentage  out  of  each  class  who  are  able  to 
attend  the  concert.” 

”I  take  the  entire  third  grade  enrollment  to  the 
first  concert,  the  fifth  graders  to  the  second,  and 
the  sixth  graders  to  the  last  one.  By  doing  this, 
virtually  all  of  the  children  attend  a concert  and 
both  administrators  and  classroom  teachers  are  satis- 
fied. It  also  provided  me  with  a more  reasonable 
preparation  situation.” 

Although  Cincinnati  had  an  educational  television  station,  it 
ii^as  not  used  for  concert  preparation. 

There  vjere  no  organized  follow-up  activities  either  through 
television  or  in  the  classroom,  but  11  of  15  elementary  classroom 
music  specialists  reported  use  of  some  sort  of  post-concert  class- 
room activity. 
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PROGRAMMING 


Programming  policies  harken  back  to  the  basic  philosophy  of 
student  concerts  in  Cincinnati  - that  it  is  the  Orchestra's  obliga- 
tion to  make  good  music  available  to  young  people  of  the  area. 

As  Erich  Kunsel,  conductor  of  Young  People's  and  Junior  High. 
Concert*  *Lates  it.  The  school  sjfStem  can't  provide  everything. 

It  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Orchestra  to  do  it.” 

Mr.  Kunzel  points  out  that  there  are  two  component  parts  of 
music  - the  science  and  the  art.  The  science  end  of  it  can  be 
taught.  The  art  must  be  experienced.  Therefore,  it  beconies  very 
i3i5)ortant  to  expose  students  of  all  ages  to  professional  perfor- 
mances in  all  oj.  the  performing  arts  - including  syii5>hony  orchestra 
concerts. 

ihe  programs  are  planned  on  a 3~year  cycle,  inasmuch  as  Young 
People's  Concerts  are  played  for  4th,  5th  and  6th  grade  children. 
Music  is  drawn  primarily  from  basic  orchestral  literature  of  all 
periods  including  20th  century  music.  Of  the  latter,  Mr.  Kunzel 
believe*  tnat  contemporary  v7orks  chosen  for  youth  concerts  should 
represent  the  "landmarks”  of  contemporary  compositions. 


S^tudent  soloists  chosen  through  area-wide  con^jetitions  are 
presented  in  Young  People's  and  junior  high  concerts,  and  each 
soloist  has  opportunity  to  rehearse  with  the  Orchestra^  Soloists 
dratm  fiom  Orchestra  personnel  also  are  used.  High  school  choirs 
and  the  civic  ballet  have  been  presented  with  the  Orchestra  some 
years . 

— ^ 9 although  not  used  in  junior  high  concerts  be- 
cause "they  don't  need  it"  according  to  the  conductor,  is  used  in 
lieu  of  an  intermission  in  Young  People's  concerts.  16  of  17  music 
teachers  asked  to  comment  on  this  procedure  approved.  Hoxirever,  one 
informed  opinion  was  that  the  songs  used  did  not  correlate  with  the 
rest  of  the  program,  and  that  use  of  just  any  song  x^as  neither  pur- 
poseful or  effective. 

Verbal  commentary  is  presented  by  the  conductor. 

Use  is  made  from  time  to  time  of  "special"  activities.  In 
years  themes  had  been  flashed  on  a screen  above  the  or- 
chestra, and  contests  in  guessing  instruments,  themes  and  composi- 
tions had  been  held.  In  1966-67,  an  artistically  talented  member 
of  the  Orchestra  drew  pictures  as  the  Orchestra  played. 
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CINCINNATI  lABLE  NO.  4 


RATING  OF  EXTRA-MUSICAL  APPROACH  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  EFFECTIVENESS 

ARTIST'S  CHALK  ILLUSTRATION 


Very  Effective  Effective  Good,  if  limited  Ineffective 

11  7 3 1 

Respondents  = 17  elementary  specialists  and  5 instrumental  special- 
ists. 


Printed  Programs 

Abbreviated  programs  with  brief  program  notes  are  distributed 
at  concerts,  a procedure  approved  by  90%  of  elementary  classroom 
music  specialists  asked  to  comment.  Students  of  some  schools  were 
required  to  produce  their  programs  when  they  returned  from  a con- 
cert or  be  subject  to  disciplinary^  action. 


lygggstions.  and  Comments  on  Concert  Programming  and  Production 
Procedures  


Music  educators  were  invited  to  file  comments  and  suggestions 
on  concert  programming  and  production  policies  and  procedures: 

One  person  was  concerned  V7ith  the  large  size  of  Music 
Hall  (seating  capacity  is  3,718),  and  felt  that  audiences 
should  be  limited  to  a maximum  of.  3,000  students  if  proper 
Audience  control  were  to  be  maintained. 


Elementary  Classroom  Music  Teachers 

"Too  many  times  the  music  is  far  above  the  chil- 
dren's level.  Fourth  graders  are  eager  to  attend, 
but  by  sixth  grade  many  discontinue  going  as  they 
didn  t enjoy  or  understand  well  enough  what  they 
heard.  Far  more  children  attend  the  Children's 
Theatre  Series." 

The  attention  span  of  one  song  sung  through  once 
does  not  give  the  children  a chance  to  get  into  the 
mood  of  singing.  It's  over  before  they  have  a chance 
to  get  into  the  swing  of  it." 


"Music  is  suitable  in  Eost  Instances*  The  resources 
of  the  orchestra  are  not  entirely  presented.  Are 
there  no  S3rn]phonic  works  which  employ  saxaphon  s and 
guitars,  with  which  all  youngsters;  are  familiar,  thanks 
to  radio  and  TV?" 

Ttie  concert  tickets  are  not  expensive.  it*s  the 
transportation  fee  that  makes  the  cost  prohibitive 
for  some  of  my  students." 

"The  concerts  should  be  continued.  The  children  who 
go  seem  to  appreciate  them  and  feel  that  they  had  a 
pleasant  and  unusual  experience." 

"I  believe  there  should  be  a standing  committee  of 
the  school  staff  including  a permanent  member  of  the 
supervisory  staff  which  should  have  a prominent  part 
in  planning  the  yearly  concerts." 

"Although  Mr.  Kunzel  plans  well,  we  need  to  discui=s 
with  him  some  of  the  listening  materials  available 
with  our  nex*7  texts.  It  would  be  advantageous  to 
use  these  for  two  reasons:  educationally  they  are 

good  material;  financially,  all  Cincinnati  public 
schools  already  have  recordings  from  which  to  teach. " 


Instrumental  Specialists: 

The  orchestra  should  be  elevated  on  risers  so  that 
the  audience  on  the  first  floor  could  see  more  than 
the  first  row.  This  is  very  important." 

"A  representative  or  public  relations  man  from  the 
orchestra  might  visit  at  least  the  large  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  rather  than  depending  on  the 
busy  music  teacher,  who  is  always  making  announce- 
ments of  one  kind  or  another,  for  the  concert 
publicity." 


JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  COrNfnRRTfi 


The  Junior  High  School  concerts  are  similar  in  basic  plan  to 
the  Young  People's  Concert  series.  The  3-concert  Junior  High  series 
IS  presented  at  Music  Hall  during  in-school  time,  conducted  by  Erich 
Kunzel,  and  an  admission  of  $1.25  for  the  series,  or  50o  single  ad- 
mission is  charged.  Students  pay  additional  transportation  costs. 

Attendance  at  this  series  has  fluctuated  in  recent  years  with 
a sharp  dropoff  occurring  two  or  three  years  ago.  In  1966-67,  how- 
ever, a 10%  increase  in  attendance  over  the  previous  year  brought 
total  attendance  to  3,631  students  from  58  schools,  thereby  bring- 

gross  attendance  for  the  series  to  10,800,  plus  an  additional 
243  junior  high  school  students  who,  because  of  lack  of  seating 
capacity,  were  assigned  to  the  Young  People's  series  and  included 
in  attendance  figures  for  that  series. 

Attendance  problems,  apparently,  have  centered  around  two 
main  factors  - insufficient  publicity  and  promotion  that  reaches 
students  who  are  not  enrolled  in  music  classes,  and  academic  con- 
flicts. Students  must  miss  academic  classes  in  order  to  attend 
concerts.  Some  teachers  are  known  to  penalize  students  who  do 
attend.  Almost  80%  of  the  instrumental  specialists  queried  felt 
that  students  not  enrolled  in  music  classes  were  not  getting  suf- 
ficient information  about  junior  high  concerts  through  either  the 
rcnestra  s publicity  procedures,  or  through  announcements  that 
are  supposed  to  be  made  in  the  schools. 

14  of  15  instrumental  specialists  stated  they  felt  the  music 
played  was  suitable  for  junior  high  students. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  CONCERTS 


Music  presentations  designed  specifically  for  city  high  school 
students  are  very  limited.  ^ ® 

schools  ran  assembly  programs  for  which 
stjdents  paid  20d  per  program  to  hear  various  artists. 

Special  arrangements  are  made  for  high  school  students  to  attenc 
he  Orchestra  s Friday  Matinee  subscription  series  concerts.  The 
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students  may  purchase  a 4-concert  series  ticket  for  $2.75,  and  each 
student  is  responsible  for  his  o\m  transportation.  Students  may  be 
excused  from  classes  at  2 PM  for  these  concerts.  Orchestra  manage- 
ment reported  that  approximately  1,000  students  were  involved  in 
this  program  in  1966-67. 

On  occasions,  the  Orchestra  makes  complimentary  tickets  avail- 
able to  a school  chorus,  band  or  orchestra.  A scholarship  founda- 
tion makes  tickets  available  to  students  unable  to  purchase  their 
om,  and  occasionally  entertains  these  students  with  light  refresh- 
ments and  some  comments  concerning  the  music  prior  to  the  concerts’. 


The  Walnut  Hills  High  School,  a college  preparatory  high  school, 
operates  a special  concert  and  lecture  series  for  its  students  and 
includes  one  annual  concert  presented  in  the  school  auditorium  by 
the  Cincinnati  S3nnphony. 

Funds  for  the  series  are  obtained  from  the  $1.00  annual  activity 
fee  paid  by  all  students,  school  endowment  funds,  the  parents*  asso- 
fund,  and  income  from  sale  of  tickets  to  adults  at  $5.00  for 
tne  entire  series.  Costs  of  the  project  are  becoming  burdensome, 
however,  and  the  school  reported  that  it  may  have  to  consider  some 
reduction  in  events  offered. 

No  formal  student  preparation  or  follow-up  is  attempted  in 
conjunction  with  these  presentations.  Teachers  attend  with  stu- 
d€ints,  and  informally  submit  suggestions  to  the  Orchestra  on  pro- 
gramming and  format. 

Incidentally,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  attendance 
from  the  junior  high  division  of  this  school  at  the  Orchestra's 
regular  junior  high  concerts  at  tiusic  Hall  is  very  large  in  com- 
parison to  other  junior  high  schools. 


Student  Opinion 

In  conjunction  with  this  Study,  a poll  of  opinion  concerning 
student  concerts  V7as  obtained  from  48  study  hall  students  in  grades 
10  through  12  at  Walnut  Hills  High  School. 

Of  the  total  group,  33  either  played  an  instrument  or  sang, 
^keir  active  participation  in  music  groups  ranged  from  rock'n  roll 
bands  to  the  All-City  Choir  and  Cincinnati  Youth  S3miphony.  27  stu- 
dents were  not  currently  involved  in  school,  community  or  church 
musical  ensembles. 

About  577o  of  this  group  currently  attend  youth  concerts,  with 
the  remainder  having  had  some  concert  experience. 
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Their  likes  and  dislikes  ranged  over  a wide  aiea,  buL  several 
patterns  were  evident.  There  was  the  expected  preference  for  faster, 
lighter,  shorter,  more  rhythmical  music,  but  there  were  also  expres- 
sions of  preference  for  shorter  "classical”  movements,  Beethoven's 
Fifth  Symphony,  and  opera.  Others  commented  on  the  impression  made 
on  then  by  the  Kinderkonzerts  they  attended  when  younger,  and  2 
students  commented  favorably  on  the  in-school  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Orchestra  programs.  One  enjoyed  watching  the  musicians  as  well  as 
listening  to  them,  while  another  felt  that  quality  of  playing  was 
the  most  vital  part  of  the  experience  for  her. 

Dislikes  were  grouped  around  "classical"  music  (6  responses) 
and  long,  slov7  pieces  (4  responses).  The  stringed  instrum.ent  en- 
sembles were  under  fire  on  2 questionnaires,  v/ith  the  remainder  of 
the  comments  being  single  expressions  about  such  items  as  the  lo'ig 
bus  ride,  and  being  forced  to  sit  and  listen. 

16  of  the  48  students  reported  having  been  involved  in  con- 
cert preparation  activities  (for  either  the  Walnut  Hills  concert 
or  other  concerts).  2 students  considered  concert  preparation  to 
be  very  valuable,  15  thought  it  was  of  some  value,  1 stated  it 
made  no  difference  in  concert  enjoyment,  and  4 considered  it  to 
be  worthless. 

Only  7 of  the  48  students  reported  post-concert  activity  in 
any  of  their  classes. 

19  of  the  48  students  attended  the  Orchestra's  regular  sub- 
scription concerts  (either  night  or  matinee  concerts),  and  14 
preferred  these  to  student  concerts  - reflecting  a strong  vein 
of  adolescent  independence  in  their  comments.  Among  those  who 
stated  preference  for  the  adult  concerts,  mention  was  made  in 
10  responses  of  the  desirability  of  the  adult  atmosphere;  others 
commented  on  enjoyment  of  the  more  serious  type  of  music  played 
at  adult  concerts,  and  of  the  quiet  audience  intent  on  listening 
to  the  music.  "They  play  music  you  can  listen  to  and  enjoy,  but 
not  completely  understand",  commented  one  student. 

VJhen  asked  what  they  v/ould  do  if  they  could  plan  youth  con- 
certs, the  following  ideas  and  thoughts  were  offered: 

"Classical  music  is  presented  in  a dull  and 
uninspiring  manner.  Livelier,  more  familiar 
music  would  be  more  appropriate." 

"If  the  people  involved  (teachers,  performers, 
conductors,  etc.)  would  stop  knocking  our  music, 
we  would  find  it  easier  to  like  theirs." 


I xTOuld  leave  the  concerts  much  the  same  as 
they  are  now,  leaving  out  only  solos,  unless 
they  were  by  young  people.'* 

"More  variety  and  more  solos.  More  classical 
music. " 


A combination  of  the  old  composers  and  some 
modern,  contemporary  music  as  well.** 

"I  would  suggest  that  it  is  ridiculous  to  have 
them  because  if  certain  people  enjoy  music,  they 
can  go  hear  a regular  concert  and  enjoy  it.  I 
don’t  think  that  anyone  should  go  if  he  doesn’t 
really  love  music,  and  the  youth  concert  program 
is  a program  in  which  parents  make  their  Xerox 
kids  go  hear  a bunch  of  guys  playing  music  which 
has  no  meaning  for  them!  ” 

**Some  popular  music." 

Fifty  percent  youth  music,  fifty  percent  mature 
music.  ** 


'More  pieces  by  20th  century  conqjosers  (Gershwin, 
Copland,  Grofe) , along  with  classical  symphonies." 

Although  it  is  not  pleasing  to  everyone,  I would 
r^^to  give  the  listener  a complete  introduction  to 
different  types  of  music.  This  would  possibly  attain 
of  realization  of  pleasure." 

"Concerts  playing  the  works  of  only  one  artist  (com- 
poser) . " 


"I  enjoy  the  more  familiar  music  like  Wagner,  Gershwin 
Mozart,  Beethoven.  I think  if  it  is  new,  then  we  * ’ 
shou.wd  hear  it  once  or  twice  before,  because  the 
j-irst  time  you  hear  a concert  without  being  pre- 
pared, you  lose  tne  value  and  are  sometimes  bored." 

i would  have  less  classical  music  and  more  ultra- 
modern music  Such  as  electronic  music." 


I- from  this  group  of  students  differed  qualitative!' 

from  toose  of  the  Detroit  students.  These  Cincinnati  students  were' 
a supposed  to  be  in  the  120-and-above  IQ  bracket  and  their  manner 

attitudes  were  not  so  militant,  nor 
they  quite  so  strongly  convinced  that  they  had  the  necessary 
solution  to  problems  as  compared  to  the  Detroit  students.  The  move 
ranaom  nature  of  these  2 study  hall  groups  took  the  interviewer  out 
f the  music  class  atmo.sphere  into  a more  representative  general 
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IN- SCHOOL  CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA  CONCiERTS 


The  Cincinnati  S3rmphoriy  association  initiated  in-school  chamber 
orchestra  concerts  in  1963-64,  with  financial  aid  from  two  business 
firms  - the  Cincinnati  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  and  the  Coca  Cola 

Company . 

The  95  musicians  of  the  Orchestra  are  divided  into  3 performing 
groups  of  approximately  35  musicians  each  - 2 chamber  orchestras, 
each  with  double  winds,  and  1 string  orchestra.  Serving  as  conduc- 
tors of  the  three  groups  are  the  concertinas  ter,  a violinist  who 
also  is  the  Orchestra’s  personnel  manager,  and  the  princi.pal  violist, 
each  of  whom  had  had  significant  conducting  experience  prior  to 
adoption  of  this  project. 

Each  of  the  orchestral  groups  prepares  two  different  programs 
one  especially  for  elementary  students,  the  other  for  junior  and 
senior  high  students.  The  conductors  formulate  the  programs  with 
counsel  from  the  Orchestra’s  music  director. 

Due  to  financial  sponsorship  of  the  two  business  firms,  the 
performances  can  be  offered  to  schools  at  nominal  cost  - ranging 
from  $115  to  $175  per  performance,  depending  on  travel  distances 
involved  and  number  of  musicians  in  a given  concert. 

Performances  are  available  to  all  schools  (public,  private 
and  parochial)  within  the  metropolitan  tri-state  area.  Schools 
must  have  an  auditorium  or  gymnasium  with  a minimum  seating  capac- 
ity of  400  to  500.  Purchase  of  performances  is  dependent  upon  the 
interest  of  a given  school’s  administrative  staff  and  PTA,  Per- 
formances are  played  on  a back-to-back  basis  and,  occasionally, 
two  schools  in  the  same  neighborhood  join  together  in  engaging 
one  of  the  orchestras. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  project  (1963-64),  42  performances 
were  given.  In  each  succeeding  year,  a total  of  84  performances 
have  been  played  in  42  schools. 

The  Orchestra  association  sends  program  notes  to  schools  pur- 
chasing concerts  prior  to  the  performances  as  an  aid  in  pre-concert 
study  that  may  be  undertaken  by  individual  teachers. 

The  programs  of  approximately  50  minutes  in  length  reflect  the 
musical  taste  and  teaching  philosophies  of  each  of  the  three  con- 
ductors. 

Sigmund  Effron,  concertmaster , states  that  although  choice  of 
music  is  important,  it  is  the  presentation  that  is  the  key  to  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  these  concerts.  He  chooses  music  from  standard 
orchestral  literature,  with  emphasis  on  v7orks  or  movements  of  short 
duration,  seldom  exceeding  4 minutes  in  length.  He  uses  instrument 


demonstrations  and  brief  comments  on  the  music.  “The  children" 
he  states  "always  sense  whether  or  not  the  musicians  are  doing 
their  best.  We  try  to  gear  our  work  and  comments  to  what  we  know 

of  the  general  musical  and  listening  experience  of  each  student 
audience." 

John  Beroset,  violinist  and  personnel  manager  of  the  Orches- 
tra, finds  that  in  these  smaller  audiences,  the  children  give  the 
music  and  the  musicians  their  undivided  attention.  "I  try  to  en- 
courage the  students  to  'think  music*",  he  commenf.ed.  "IJe  keep 
the  performances  very  informal.  The  students  seem  to  love  the 
concerts  and  there  are  no  discipline  problems.  I do  find  some 
lack  of  interest,  however,  in  the  stringed  orchestra.  The  per- 
formances go  better  v;hen  we  also  use  vjoodwinds  and  brasses  with 
the  strings." 

Erik  Kahlson,  principal  violist,  feels  that  the  emphasis  should 
be  placed  on  presenting  an  enjoyable,  entertaining  hour  for  students 
rather  than  delving  too  deeply  in  the  purely  educational  approach. 

He  makes  considerable  use  of  music,  that  in  itself,  will  demon- 
strate instruments.  He  finds  much  greater  involvement  on  the  part 
of  students  in  these  concerts  played  in  the  school  buildings  than" 
in  those  played  for  the  large  student  audiences  in  Music  Hall. 

The  following  comments  were  offered  by  music  educators  on  the 
in- school  chamber  orchestra  concerts: 

The  small  touring  chamber  orchestra  is  a real 
asset  to  the  music  program  provided  it  has  the 
^^sht  kind  of  conductor  — one  who  loves  children 
and  knows  how  to  be  an  entertaining  performer, 
knows  the  t3rpes  of  music  which  appeal  to  the  age 
level,  can  stir  the  imagination,  etc.  This  is 
certainly  preferable  to  the  present  system  of 
transporting  a few  to  the  Music  Hall.  In  the  home 
school,  the  chamber  orchestra  is  more  exciting." 

those  occasions  when  we  have  had  small  en- 
sembles the  entire  student  body  had  attended, 
while  only  a small  fraction  of  the  students 
attend  S3nnphony  concerts." 


KINDERKONZERTS 


The  Kinderkonzerts  were  introduced  and  organized  through  the 
leadership  of  Mrs.  Fred  Lazarus  IIX,  board  member  of  the  Cincinnati 
ymphony  Orchestra,  in  1958-59,  as  a novel  2nd  attractive  Christmas 
holiday  event  for  pre-school  children. 


The  first  concert,  an  immediate  success,  was  completely  sold 
out  in  spite  of  the  3,700  seating  capacity  of  Music  Hall,  and  tv7o 
performances  were  presented  the  following  year.  Again,  sold  out 
houses  were  the  order  of  the  day,  and  a third  performance  was 
dded  in  1965-66.  Kinderkonzerts  now  are  presented  once  on  a 

following  Sunday  (2: 00  PM  and 
5.00  PM;  during  the  Christmas  season. 


Designed  as  a fun"  event,  special  entertainment  is  featured 
each  year  including  ballet,  jugglers,  narrators,  etc.  liembers  of 
sororities  and  fraternities  from  local  colleges  dress  in  fairy- 
tale costumes  and  act  as  "kinderkops". 

Admission  prices  range  from  50c  to  $1.50.  Members  of  the 
yn5>hony  Women's  Committee  are  urged  to  purchase  the  concert  hall 
oxes  at  $18  for  6 seats.  Adults  cannot  attend  the  concerts  un- 
less accompanied  by  a small  child. 


At  the  close  of  the  concert,  the  Orchestra  is  dismissed,  but 
the  principal  players  remain  on  stage  while  approximately  1,000  of 
the  children  file  by  to  get  a close  look  at  the  instruments  and 
meet  the  musicians  personally. 


ENSEMBLE  CONCERT?^ 


ror  several  years,  a ^10,000  grant  from  the  Cincinnati  school 
sys  em  financed  15  small  ensemble  performances  and  10  lectures  pre- 
sen e in  the  schools  by  Cincinnati  S3nnphony  personnel.  Ensemble 
groups  included  a string  quartet,  woodwind  quintet  and  brass  sextet, 
Uhese  were  augmented  by  performances  presented  by  the  LaSalle 
tring  Quartet  - a quartet-in-residence  at  the  Cincinnati  College 
Conservatory  of  Music.)  Within  this  series  of  activities,  the 
Orchestra  s Music  Director  and  Assistant  Conductor  each  presented 
D lectures  in  the  schools  during  the  year. 

This  project  was  discontinued  in  1966-67  due  to  failure  of 
passage  of  the  special  school  levy. 
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COLLEGE  - UNIVERSITY  CONCERTS  AND  CONCERT  ATTENDANCR  Protpht 


The  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra  has  tried  a number  of 
approaches  in  developing  special  concerts  and  concert  activities 
for  college  age  students. 

1940- 41  2 concerts,  presented  for  college  age  young  people  were 

well  attended. 

1941- 42)  College  series  expanded  to  4 concerts  with  outstanding 

1943- 44)  student  soloists. 

1944- 45  Series  abandoned  because  of  the  war  situation. 

^951-52  Special  rates  offered  to  college  students  for  the  Orches- 
tra s adult  Saturday  night  subscription  concert  series. 

1964-65  "Young  Friends  of  the  Arts"  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  greater  audience  participation  of  college  and 
university  students  in  the  visual  and  performing  arts  of 
the  Cincinnati  area. 

Membership  in  YFA  is  open  to  high  school  seniors,  and  under- 
graduate and  graduate  students  at  the  8 colleges  arid  universities 
in  the  Cincinnati  area.  Membership  fee  is  $2.00  per  year.  Each 
member  is  entitled  to  purchase  a maximum  of  2 tickets  at  31.50 
each  for  any  event  presented  by  the  participating  organizations 
which,  in  1966-67,  included  the  Cincinnati  Symphony,  Shubert 
Theatre,  Playhouse- in- the-Park,  Cincinnati  Summer  Opera,  Cincin- 
nati Art  Museum,  Edgecliff  Theatre,  Cincinnati  Civic  Ballet,  Con- 
temporary Arts  Center,  Cincinnati  May  Festival,  and  the  4me-rir'an 
Musical  Theatre  Club. 

Social  activities  of  YFA  in  conjunction  with  Cincinnati  Sym- 
phony concerts  include  a "college  corner"  in  the  balcony  of  Music 
Kali,  dances  and  parties  after  the  concerts. 

Once  or  twice  a year,  a local  college  or  university  engages 
the  Cincinnati  Symphony  to  play  a noon-time  concert  on  campus. 

Such  concerts  are  conducted  by  the  Orchestra's  Music  Director 
Max  Rudolf.  ’ 
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CINCISMATI  SYMPHONY  YOUTH  ORCHESTRA 


At  the  request  of  the  director  of  music  of  the  public  schools, 
the  Cincinnati  Syn5)hony  established  a youth  orchestra  a few  years 
ago.  Talented  junior  and  senior  high  school  students  are  eligible 
for  participation  in  the  youth  orchestra  providing  they  also  are 
playing  in  performing  groups  sponsored  by  their  ovm  schools. 

Youth  orchestra  personnel  ranges  betv7een  85  and  100  young 
musicians.  Conductor  is  Sigmund  Effron,  concertinas ter  of  the 
Cincinnati  Symphony.  The  youth  orchestra  is  involved  in  4 or  5 
public  appearances  each  year.  Student  soloists  and  the  All-city 
High  School  Chorus  have  appeared  with  the  youth  orchestra.  On 
one  occasion  the  youth  group  presented  half  of  the  program  for  a 
Young  People's  concert  and  was  very  well  received  by  the  student 
audience.  The  young  orchestra  also  has  made  some  appearances  in 
various  schools. 


EVALUATION  OF  STUDENT  CONCERTS 


In  the  Cincinnati  public  schools,  there  was  a system-wide 
youth  concert  committee  that  evaluated  the  activities  but,  accord- 
ing to  some  persons  interviewed,  there  was  not  enough  teacher  repre 
sentation  on  the  committee.  Rather  it  was  judged  to  be  top  heavy 
witn  supervisory  personnel  not  involved  in  concert  preparation  and 
follow-up  activities  with  students. 

Although  there  has  been  sporadic  contact  between  teachers  and 
conductors  of  youth  concerts  in  the  past,  interest  was  expressed 
by  music  educators  in  increased  joint  evaluation.  The  teachers, 
for  instance,  hoped  for  an  opportunity  to  review  with  the  conduc- 
tor teaching  materials  in  current  use  for  the  purpose  of  having 

more  music  referred  to  in  these  materials  included  in  concert  * 
programs . 

In  comparison  with  other  cities  included  in  this  Study,  the 
Cincinnati  schools  seem  to  have  more  school  music  staff  evaluation 
of  concerts  of  informal  nature.  About  70%  of  the  elementary  class- 
room music  specialists  responding  to  Study  questionnaires  expressed 
the  wish  to  have  a stronger  voice  in  evaluating  youth  concerts. 
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l-rtien  as?;ed  if  goals  and  purposes  of  youth  concerts  in  Cincinnati 
were  being  achieved,  20  of  28  music  teachers  said  they  thought  they 


One  high  school  orchestra  attended  a Friday  matinee  subscrip- 
tion  s>eries  concert  en  masse  and  several  other  students  attended  on 
iiidividual  basis.  The  music  teacher  for  this  group  of  students 
reported  that  their  acceptance  of  modem  music  increased  notice- 
ably as  a result  of  hearing  the  concert.” 

A sampling  of  opinion  concerning  the  effects  of  youth  concerts 
was  obtained  from  a group  of  instrumental  specialists,  with  results 
as  follows: 


were. 


CINCINNATI  TABLE  NO.  5 


RATING  OF  THE  EFFECT  OF  YOUTH  CONCERTS  ON  STUDENTS 


Favorable  Not  Evident  Unf avorab 1 e 


Influence  upon  attracting 
nev7  students  to  study  of 
music  (recruiting) 


2 


12 


Influence  upon  students' 
attendance  at  regular 
concerts 


3 


11 


Influence  upon  students* 
conduct  in  rehearsals  and 
concerts  of  student  per- 
forming groups 


5 


9 


Influence  upon  students* 
general  enthusiasm  for  music  12 


2 
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Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra  association  takes 
eatiorto  philosophy  that  the  Orchestra  has  an  obli- 

Lm  ? K available  to  the  young  people  of  the 

educatLaractiviWes!'^  financial  structure  of  the  Orchestra's 

prese„trL’^stL"r%L\i:„^tr:L^^^ 

Lrth"e°"  annual  operati^  b!d«t 

number  of  educational  performances  presented  in  that  sam 
g^raphxcal  area  accounts  for  50%  of  all  concerts  played  in  a " 


»as  $1  422  68^'''I£®o''°“^“”“^  operating  budget  for  1966-67 
J?i,4^ii,682.  If  operating  costs  were  pro-rated  according  ^o 

the  percentage  of  educational  concerts  to  the  total  number  of 
concerts  played,  costs  of  approximately  $215,228.00  would  have 
to  be  allocated  to  the  educational  concerts. 

words,  the  Symphony  association  is  making  a huge 
annual  investment  each  year  in  its  educational  work.  LrtSr! 

for  in-scLorch^ba  •>y  «<=hool 

mental  funds.  «<=acionai  w>r!c  xs  fxnancea  from  non-govem- 


Sources  of  income  for  educational  concerts: 


Ticket  sales. 
Junior  high 


including  Young  People *s  Concerts 
concerts  and  Kinderkonzerts  . 


Fees  paid  by  schools  for  in-school  chamber 
orchestra  concerts  , , 


$29,000 

5,300 


Contributions  from  two  business  firms  for 
in-school  chamber  orchestra  concerts 

Total  income  from  educational  activities  in  the 


• * * l^^OQO 
area.  $48,300 
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^TUDY  OF  YOUTH  CONCERTS  IN  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Field  Workers:  Martin  LeBeau,  Music  Education  Specialist 

Franz  Bibo,  Orchestra  Research  Specialist 


REPORT  OUTLINE 
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FACT  SHESX  - CLEVELAND.  OHIO 


THE  -CITY  (Sae  also  Appendix  .S)  i 


Population  Data  Corporate  population:  810,858 

(1965)  Metropolitan  area:  1,971,000 

(1960)  Whites  in  corporate  population  71.1% 

Negroes  " " " . . ' 28..6% 

Other  non-whites  " " 0.3% 


Economic  Base 
(1960) 


Manufacturing:  steel,  machine  tools,  etc. 

48.4%  of  total  work  force  - white  collar  workers 


Income  Data  Median  family  income  - $5,935  (annual) 

177o  of  families  earned  less  than  $3,000  (annual) 
13%  " ” " over  $10,000  (annual) 


Designated  major  poverty  areas  (1966) 

1 with  305,000  persons 

Education  Data  Of  Cleveland  residents  25  years  or  older: 

(1960)  10%  had  conpleted  less  than  5 years  of  school 

30.1%  had  conpleted  high  school  or  more 
Median  number  school  years  conpleted  - 9,6  years 


THE  ORCHESTRA  - THE  CLEVELAND  ORCHESTRA  (1966-67  data) 


Gross  annual  budget  $2,200,000 

Length  of  season - . ► . « 48  weeks 

Total  nundser  of  musicians  . . . . • ••  • • • 107 

Total  number  of  concerts  played  . . ...  . .-  . 180  + 31  summer 

Total  number  of  youth  concerts  played  67 

Estimated  gross  attendance  at  youth  concerts  . . . 98,800 


Sponsoring  organization  The  Musical  Arts  Association 

President  Frank  E.  Joseph 

Music  Director  George  Szell 

General  Manager  A.  Beverly  Barksdale 


Conluctors  of  youth  concerts:  Louis  Lane,  Associate  Conductor 

Michael  Gharry,  Assistant  Conductor 
James  Levine,  Kulas  Apprentice  Conductor 
Stephen  Portman,  Kulas  Conducting  Fellox^ 

Coordinator  of  youth  concerts:  George  P.  Carmer,  Ass*t.  Gen.  Manager 
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CLEVELAM)  SCHOOLS  - SUMMARY  (1966-67  data) 


Public  school  system  enrollment  155,025 

Cleveland  Public  Schools 


Superintendent: 

Director  of  Music  Education: 
Coordinator  of  Youth  Concerts: 


Paul  W.  Briggs 
Robert  H.  Rimer 
Dixie  Holden 


Annual  per  pupil  expenditure  (1965-66) 

Grade  structure:  Pre-school,  Kindergarten,  6-3-3 

Schools  (1965-66) 


Elementary, 

Grades  K-6 

135 

Grades  K-8 

2 

Grades  K-9 

1 

Junior  High, 

Grades  7-9 

23 

Grades  7-10 

1 

Junior- Senior  High, 

Grades  7-12 

1 

Grades  9-11 

1 

Grades  9-12 

2 

Senior  High, 

Grades  10-12 

10 

Vocational-Technical 

4 

Special  Schools 

9 

$481.90 


Special  Facilities  and  Programs 

Adult  education  program 
Educational  Radio,  since  1938  - WBOE 
Education  Television  - WVIZ 
Extensive  federally  funded  programs: 
Supplementary  Educational  Center 
Curriculum  centers 
Secondary  experimental  centers 
Major  work  and  enrichment  centers 
Great  Cities  Program  for  School  Improvement 


Representative  Cultural  and  Educational  Institutions 


Cleveland  Orchestra 
Cleveland  Chorus 

Cleveland  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
Cleveland  Women's  Orchestra 
Cleveland  Museum  of  Art 
Cleveland  Public  Library 


Case  Institute  of  Technology 
Cleveland  Institute  of  Music 
Cleveland  State  University 
Cuyahoga  Community  College 
John  Caro 11  University 
Notre  Dame  College 
St.  John's  College 
Ursuline  College 
Western  Reserve  University 
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[^_$IC  EDUCATIOW  IH  CLEVELAND  PUBLIC  SCHnnL5^ 

Music  education  was  introduced  in  Cleveland  schools 
Silas  Bingham,  the  first  **special  music 
tocher"  in  Cleveland  schools,  taught  until  1858  when 
financial  problems  resulted  in  both  art  and  music 
being  dropped  from  the  curriculum  until  1869. 

Resumed  at  that  time,  music  has  remained  in  the 
curriculum  to  date. 

CLEVELANO  TABLE  NO.  1 

MUSIC  EDUCATION  STAFF,  CLEVELAND  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

(Total  Staff  ~ 20l) 


DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  EDUCATION 

(Directing  Supervisor) 

VOCAL  - GENERAL  MUSIC  li^^STRUMENTAL  MUSIC 

Elementary 


In  138  schools: 

4 Elementary  supervisors 
74  Elementary  classroom 
music  specialists 


In  100  schools: 
Elementary  supervisor 
25  Teachers 


Junior  High 


In  28  schools: 

Junior  high  supervisor 
31  Teachers 


In  28  schools: 

Advanced  instrumental 
supervisor 
32  Teachers 


Senior  High 


In  13  schools? 

Senior  high  supervisor 
14  Teachers 


In  13  schools: 
15  Teachers 


3 Special  Schools 
2 Vocal  Teachers 

1 Vocal  and  instrumental  teacher 
Radio  teacher 
Television  teacher 
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CLEVELAND  XABLE  N0«  2 


MUSIC  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM  - CLEVELAND  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


VOCAL  - GENERAL  MUSIC  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC 


Elementary 

Classroom  music  (Pre-sch.  K-6)  Beginning  winds,  percussion 
Suppi  ?jpentary  radio  classes  strings  (Gr..  4) 

Intermediate  instruction, 
orchestra  (Gr.  4*»6) 


Junior  High 

General  music  required  (Gr.  7-8)  Beginning,  intermediate, 
iris  and  boys  choruses  advanced  band 

9 tn  grade  mixed  chorus  Beginning,  intermediate, 

advanced  orchestra 


and 


and 


Beginning  and 
clubs 

Girls*  and  boys*  glee  clubs 
Voice  class 
Applied  music,  credit 
Small  ensembles 

Theory 

Music 


Beginning,  intermediate,  and 
advanced  band 

Beginning,  intermediate,  and 
advanced  orchestra 
music,  credit 
Small  ensembles 

appreciation 


Senior  High 
advanced  choral 


Elementary  Music 

Cleveland  local  music  requirements  called  for  75  minutes  of 
music  instruction  each  week  in  the  first  3 grades,  and  90  minutes 
in  grades  4 through  6.  The  elementary  classroom  teacher  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  music  her  children  received  until  they  reached 
4th  grade,  at  which  time  the  bulk  of  their  musical  training  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a classroom  music  specialist  who  met  them 
twice  a week  in  the  music  room.  Most  of  the  specialists  worked 
in  2 schools,  with  a few  teaching  in  only  1 large  school.  Sup- 
plementary music  lessons  were  broadcast  for  each  grade  over  radio 
station  WBOE  and  were  outlined  in  special  teachers*  guides. 

The  classroom  music  program  included  orchestra  concerts  for 
pades  4 through  6,  auditorium  programs  and  inter-classroom  sing- 
ing. (See  Appendix  0 for  the  Cleveland  Listening  Program.)  Addi- 
tional  classroom  emphasis  was  placed  on  use  of  piano,  xylophone 
and  bells  by  students. 
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The  strongly  motivated  child  in  the  area  of  performance  could 
be  chosen  for  school  choir  or,  on  the  basis  of  test  scores,  including 
the  Seashore  Measures  of  Musical  Talent,  scholastic  record  and  recom- 
mendations of  classroom  teacher  and  principal,  be  chosen  for  instru- 
mental classes* 

Instrumental  specialists  serviced  100  of  the  134  elementary 
schools,  covering  an  average  of  4 schools  each,  and  usually  giving 
2 lessons  a week.  (See  Cleveland  Table  No.  2,  and  Appendix  H) 


Secondary  Music 

General  music  was  required  in  7th  and  8th  grades,  with  30%  of 
the  yanior  high  instrumental  staff  having  shared  teaching  responsi- 
bilities with  their  vocal  counterparts.  These  classes  met  twice 
each  week  for  about  40  minutes  for  one  semester  each  year. 

^ifty  percent  of  the  high  school  instrumental  specialists 
taught  theory,  several  levels  of  which  were  offered  at  some  schools.. 

City-wide  music  festivals  featured  elementary  and  junior  high 
school  orchestras  end  choruses,  senior  high  bands  and  choirs,  and 
the  All-City  High  School  Symphony  Orchestra.  (See  Cleveland  Table 
No.  2,  and  Appendix  H) 


Cultural  education  was  receiving  its  share  of  attention  in 
4 pilot  schools  in  the  Cleveland  area  t^rhich  were  offering  a more 
complete  exposure  to  the  humanities  than  had  been  attempted  in 
area  schools  up  to  the  time  of  the  Study.  Under  a plan  de- 
vised by  the  Education  Research  Council  of  Greater  Cleveland, 
every  student  was  required  to  take  English,  humanities,  art  and 
music,  in  addition  to  mathematics,  physical  and  social  science. 

If  successful,  the  program  was  to  be  adopted  on  a city-wide  basis. 

A very  close  relationship  existed  between  the  public  schools 
and  the  Cleveland  Public  Library  to  the  extent  that* some  of  the 
school  libraries  were  operated  as  branches  of  the  main  public 
library. 
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SUMMARY  OF  1966-67  CLEVELAND  ORCHESTRA  YOUTH  CONCERTS  - 4 Series 
Concerts  Presented  in  Severance  Hall 


C 


Number: 

Conductors: 


Sponsorship: 

Financing: 


46  performances,  6 different  programs 

Louis  Lane,  Associate  Conductor 
Michael  Charry,  Assistant  Conductor 
James  Levine,  Kulas  Apprentice  Conductor 
Stephen  Portman,  Kulas  Conducting  Fellow 

The  Cleveland  Orchestra 

Grants  from  city  and  suburban  departments  of  educ, 

Student  ticket  sales 

Kulas  Foundation 

The  Musical  Arts  Association 


Attended  by  students  in  graded  groups: 

4th  grade 

5th  and  6th  grades 

Junior  and  senior  high  school  students 

Performed  in  Severance  Hall,  seating  capacity  - 1,854 
Time:  Wednesdays,  10: 15  AM,  or  1:45  PM 


Admission: 


4th-6th  grades  - plus  bus  fare  of  to  5H 

jr.  and  sr.  high  school  - 60^,  plus  transportation 


The  Cycle  Plan 

In  1958,  a 4-year  cycle  plan  for  student  concert  programs  was 
adopted.  Four  different  programs,  to  be  used  over  a 4-year 
period,  are  selected  for  4th  grade  students.  Each  program  is 
played  for  4th  grade  audiences  in  successive  years,  with  a 
repeat  of  the  cycle  beginning  in  the  5th  year.  The  same  gen- 
eral procedure  is  followed  in  programs  for  5th  and  6th  graders, 
and  for  junior  and  senior  high  school  students. 

Stated  advantages  of  the  plan  are: 

. No  child  hears  the  same  concert  program  more  than  once 
throughout  his  entire  school  concert  attendance  experience. 

. The  opportunity  for  teachers  to  present  different  concert 

prpparation  material  each  year  makes  the  work  more  inter- 
es  ing. 

. T;ie  plan  enables  schools  to  invest  heavily  in  records  and 
other  source  materials  because  they  will  be  reused  in  future 
years  as  programs  are  repeated  in  each  cycle. 
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Under  the  cycle  plan,  1966-67  youth  concerts  included: 

For  4th  grade  students  - i program  for  8 concerts 

For  5th  and  6th  grade  students  - 1 program  for  10  concerts 

1 program  for  16  concerts 

For  jr.  and  sr.  high  students  - 1 program  for  3 concerts 

1 program  for  3 concerts 

Opera  performances  for  young  people  for  which  The  Cleveland 
Orchestra  played  (new  in  1966-67)  ...  6 performances 

The  basic  plan  for  student  concerts  in  Cleveland  is  under- 
going changes  due  to  increased  school  enrollments  and  the 
limited  seating  capacity  of  Severance  Hall. 

Whereas  in  previous  years,  all  5th  graders  had  ooportunity  to 
hear  txro  different  concerts  each  year,  the  1966-67  schedule 
limited  many  5th  grade  students  to  one  concert.  The  same 
reduction  may  have  to  be  applied  to  6th  grade  and  junior- 
senior  high  school  concerts  in  future  years. 

In  former  years,  separate  concerts  with  different  though 
similar  programs  were  played  for  junior-senior  high  school 
students,  but  in  1966-67,  these  two  groups  had  to  be  com- 
bined. As  a result,  most  students  attending  were  chosen 
from  music  classes. 

Concerts  Presented  in  Suburban  Area  of  Lakexjood.  Ohio 

Number:  5 concerts 

Conductors  ) 

Sponsorship  ) 

Financing  ) See  Section  1 above 

Concert  Times  ) 

Admission  ) 

Attended  by:  5th  and  6th  grade  students  - 3 concerts 

jr#  and  sr«  high  students  - 2 concerts 

Presented  in  Lakewood  High  School  Civic  Auditorium 
Capacity  - 2,000 


3 . G^oncerts  Presented  in  Cleveland  Hioh  .Srhn/^ig 
Number:  10  concerts,  2 separate  series 

Performed  by  members  of  The  Cleveland  Orchestra 


Series  A - 


Series  B - 


4 concerts,  presented  by  a chamber  orchestra 
of  approximately  40  musicians  during  a week 
when  full  personnel  x^as  not  required  for  the 
Orchestra's  regular  subscription  series  concerts, 

6 concerts,  presented  by  a string  orchestra  of 
approximately  30  musicians  during  period  when 
opera  was  being  presented  and  the  full  string 
complement  of  the  Orchestra  was  not  involved. 


4. 


Financing:  P.L.  89-10,  Title  III  grant 

Concerts  Presented  in  Ahron,  Ohio 


^kron  IS  approximately  30  miles  from  Cleveland.  Although  The 
O eveland  Orchestra  presents  6 youth  concerts  in  Akron  each 
year,  the  series  is  not  related  to  the  joint  planning  and 
evaluation  procedures  that  were  used  in  connection  with  con- 
certs presented  for  Cleveland  and  its  suburban  area  students. 


Therefore,  procedures  relating  to  the  Akron  concerts  are  not 
included  in  this  report.  


Number: 


6 concerts 


Conductors:  l»ouis  Lane 

Michael  Craarry 
James  Levine 


Attended  by;  4th  grade,  1 concert 

5th  grade,  2 concerts 
6th  grade,  2 concerts 
jr.  and  sr.  high  schools,  1 concert 


Sponsorship;  Akron  Children's  Concert  Society 

Financing:  Akron  Children's  Concert  Society,  and 

The  Musical  Arts  Association 


Presented  in:  Cathedral  of  Tomorroxv,  capacity  - 5,000 

Concert  Times  ) 

Admission  ) Section  1 above 
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HISTORY  OF  STUDENT  CONCERTS  IN  CLEVET,AWn 


In  a city  in  which  music  education  was  officially  introduced 
in  public  schools  in  1846,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra  - founded  72  years  later  in  1918  - almost  im- 
mediately included  student  concerts  and  close  work  with  the  schools 

as  an  inherent  part  of  its  season’s  work  and  obligation  to  the 
community. 

Under  sponsorship  of  The  Musical  Arts  Association,  parent 
organization  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  youth  concerts  were  pre- 
sented from  1920  to  1928  under  the  direction  of  Arthur  Shepherd, 
assistant  to  the  Orchestra’s  musical  director,  Nicolai  Sokoloff. 

Upon  Shepherd's  resignation,  Rudolph  Ringwall  became  conductor 
of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra's  youth  concerts,  holding  that  position 
for  nearly  30  years  (until  1956)  as  Artur  Rodzinski  (1933-43) 

Erich  Leinsdorf  (1943-46),  and  George  Szell  (1946  to  date)  each, 
in  turn,  became  musical  director  and  chief  conductor  of  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra. 


Interest  in  youth  concerts  on  the  part  of  tlie  Orchestra  and 
Ringwall  was  paralleled  in  the  public  school  system  by  that  of 
Miss  Lillian  Baldwin,  the  dedicated  and  imaginative  youth  concert 
coordinator  for  the  Cleveland  school  system,  and  there  evolved  in 
the  ensuing  30  years  what  came  to  be  known  as  "The  Cleveland  Plan" 
for  youth  concerts  - a plan  that  has  served  as  a guide  and  goal 

iteraliy  scores  of  other  school  systems  and  symphony  orchestras 
throughout  the  land.  (See  Appendix  0) 

!•«-.  following  basic  premises  formed  the  foundation  for  the 

"Cleveland  Plan": 

1.  Thorough  concert  preparation  of  students  is  essential 
and  should  be  achieved  through  use  in  the  schools  of 
extensive  and  carefully  designed  study  procedures  - a 
revolutionary  idea  30  years  ago.  Preparation  should 
include  not  only  study  of  music  to  be  heard,  but  proto- 
col of  concert  attendance  as  well. 

2.  Close  association  and  ® operative  work  must  be  maintained 
between  schools  and  orchestra  association. 

3.  Conviction  that  students  should  receive,  as  nearly  as 

possible,  a completely  ’normal'  concert  experience  and 
should,  therefore: 

a.  Hear  the  concerts  in  the  Orchestra’s  regular 
hall. 


concert 


b. 


Hear  significant  music  selected  from  basic  orchestral 
repertoire. 

c.  Pay  a token  concert  admission  to  make  students  value 

conscious  and  to  train  them  for  concert  attendance 
as  adults. 


Eventually,  Miss  Baldwin  was  appointed  to  a dual  position  as 
an  enq)loyee  of  the  public  school  system  and  of  the  Cleveland 

Educational  Activities  Administrator, 
h an  office  in  Severance  Hall,  home  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra. 

She  wrote  numerous  articles,  pan5)hlets  and  books  on  student  concert 
procedures,  study  guides  for  students  and  teachers,  etc. 

The  Ringwall-Baldwin  youth  concert  regime  came  to  an  end  with 
their  respective  resignations  in  1956,  and  the  Orchestra's  new 
associate  conductor,  Robert  Shaw,  further  enriched  the  program  by 
adding  his  own  philosophies  and  concepts. 

• ^ 1958,  Shaw  and  the  then  Assistant  Conductor,  Louis  Lane, 

carefully  structured  4-year  programming  cycle  that 
faclUta.ea  acquisition  of  suitable  study  materials  by  the  schools, 
mean.ime  Insuring  that  no  student  would  hear  repeats  of  the  same 

plan  is  being  continued  by  Mr,  Lane,  Associate 
Conductor  of  the  Orchestra  since  1960,  who  took  over  active  direc- 

1967)?  (Mr.  Shaw  remaining  as  advisor  until 


^ 47-year  history  of  Cleveland  Orchestra  student 
the  hallmark  has  been  that  of  considering  the  Orchestra's 

Importance,  programming  the  best  music  and 
maintaining  close  cooperation  between  schools  and  orchestra  asso- 


BASIC  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  YOUTH  CONCERTS 

The  basic  philosophy  behind  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  youth 
concerts  remains,  essentially,  that  established  by  Lillian  Baldwin. 

The  Cleveland  Orchestra  considers  the  educational  concerts  to 

w^tH?!  services,  and  supports  the  conviction 

^ p ^ financial  investment  in  production  of  the  concerts  and 

inancing  and  distributing  concert  preparatory 
materials  to  the  schools.  ^ 


Frank  E.  Joseph,  President  of  The  Musical  Arts  Association 
(sponsoring  body  for  the  Cleveland  Orchestra),  characterized  student 
concerts  as  absolutely  essential**  for  development  of  future  audi~ 
ences,  and  stated  that  orchestra  governing  boards  must  be  actively 
involved  in  an  orchestra's  educational  activities. 

A,  Beverly  Barksdale,  General  Manager  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra, 
described  the  Orchestra's  involvement  in  educational  concerts  as  "an 
obligation  to  our  community"  and  an  opportunity  for  the  Orchestra 
to  make  a vital  contribution  to  the  total  educational  and  cultural 
life  of  the  community, 

"We  hope  to  create  the  feeling  that  it  is  a normal  part  of 
life  to  attend  symphony  orchestra  concerts,"  stated  Louis  Lane, 
Associate  Conductor,  who  conducts  many  of  the  youth  concerts. 

Support  of  and  interest  in  youth  concerts  was  reported  to 
be  enthusiastic  on  the  part  of  the  total  orchestra  organization 
including  board  of  directors,  management,  artistic  directors,  and 
the  Cleveland  Orchestra  Woman's  Committee, 

The  public  schools,  likevjise,  have  considered  student  con- 
certs of  vital  importance  in  the  total  music  education  curriculum 
for  the  past  40  years.  Since  their  inception,  the  Cleveland  Or- 
chestra youth  concerts  have  been  an  integral  part  of  the  school 
music  program.  They  constitute  the  major  part  of  the  music 
listening  program  from  4th  grade  on. 

The  concerts  have  been  held  during  the  school  day  and  have 
received  financial  support  from  the  city  school  system  as  wel.l  as 
from  20  suburban  school  systems. 

Adhering  to  a basic  premise  that  all  children  can  "understand" 
serious  music  if  properly  prepared  for  it,  all  students  in  vocal 
and  general  music  classes  are  prepared  for  concerts  whether  or  not 
they  actually  attend. 

Presentation,  planning,  financing,  scheduling,  and  developing 
study  materials  for  concerts  are  primarily  the  responsibility  of 
the  Orchestra  association.  The  school  system  has  a voice  in  con- 
cert  planning  and  carries  out  its  share  of  total  responsibility 
by  seeing  to  it  that  concert  preparation  and  attendance  are  in- 
corporated into  the  formal  music  education  curriculum,  and  by 
making  arrangements  for  concert  transportation  and  chaperonage 
of  elementary  school  students. 

Some  apprehension  was  expressed  by  a few  persons  in  the 
school  administration  that,  because  the  concerts  had  been  in 
existence  for  so  long,  some  of  the  teachers  may  be  taking  them 
iOr  granted  and  therefore,  failing  to  give  them  and  the  concert 
preparation  the  enq) basis  each  should  have. 


In  responses  to 
stated  they  felt  the 


Study  questionnaires,  however,  82  of  88  teachers 
goals  of  the  youth  concerts  were  being  achieved. 


COORDINATING  WORK  OF 
ASSOCIATION 


THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  OF  THE  ORGHE STRA 


Concert  Planning  and  Evaluation 


The  school  coordinator  of  youth  concerts,  who  also  is  super- 

schools,  is  in  complete 

harge  of  the  school  system  s activity  relating  to  student  concerts, 

Each  spring  an  evaluation  and  concert  planning  session,  for 
the  Severance  Hall  youth  concerts,  called  by  the  Orchestra  manage- 
ment,  is  attended  by  representatives  of  the  Orchestra’s  managerial 
an  conducting  staff,  two  music  staff  representatives  of  the 
Cleveland  schools,  and  one  representative  each  from  other  parti- 
cipating school  systems. 

Although  there  is  no  school  directed  synthesis  of  school 

personnel  evaluations  and  suggestions,  various  useful  changes  in 

procedures  and  programming  are  made  as  a result  of  these  planning- 
evaluation  meetings.  ^ miing 

Some  supervisors  hold  concert  orientation  sessions  primarily 
to^acquaxnt  new  teachers  with  the  approach  and  study  proLdures 


resnonl-  ^ ^ questionnaires,  46X  of  80  Cleveland  music  teachers 

forms?  r 1 raterest  in  participating  in  somewhat  more 

41  elL?n?s“^  ?"  <=°ncerts,  and  slightly  more  than  half  of 

to  ha?r?  classroom  specialists  who  responded  expressed  a wish 
to  have  a stronger  voice  in  evaluation  and  planning. 


Concert  Scheduling  and  Ticket  Distribution 

well  students  in  Cleveland  schools  as 

tion  the  CIp^p?^^^  suburban  school  systems.  In  addi- 

tion,  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  plays  several  student  concerts  annu- 
ally in  Lakewood,  one  of  the  suburban  areas. 
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Each  Spring  the  schools  conduct  a preliminary  survey  of  anti- 
cipated yOuth  concert  attendance  from  each  school  for  the  succeeding 
year*  The  Orchestra  sets  up  the  master  youth  concert  schedule 
according  to  results  of  ths  survey# 

In  the  fall,  the  school  youth  concert  coordinator’s  office 
distributes  ticket  order  blanks  and  youth  concert  studv  guides 
(prepared  and  financed  by  the  Orchestra  association)  to  both  city 
and  suburban  schools.  The  Orchestra  management  advises  each  school 
of  date  and  time  of  concerts  that  students  from  that  school  shall 


Each  school  forwards  its  actual  ticket  order  and  payment  to  the 
^rchestra  association  which,  in  turn,  fills  the  orders  and  sends 
tickets  directly  to  the  schools. 


Several  school  administrators  stated  that  a minimum  of 
5 weeks  is  needed  between  receipt  of  notification  of  the  concert 
v.ate  and  the  actual  concert  performance  in  order  to  take  care  of 
the  mny  details  and  arrangements  involved,  including,  (1)  obtain- 
ing fielc  trip  premission  slips  from  parents;  (2)  selling,  and 
collecting  payments  for  the  tickets;  (3)  contracting  chartered 
buses;  (4)  adjusting  of  schedules  for  classes  and  lunch  hours; 

(b;  preparatory  instruction  of  students  for  the  ^^oncerts 


The  Orchestra  operates  a 
students  from  each  school  to 
Hall  at  each  concert. 


seating  rotation  plan  that  enables 
sit  in  a different  part  of  Severance 


Total  student  enrollment  of  the  many  schools  involved  greatly 
exceeds  total  concert  seating  capacity,  thereby  necessitating  selec- 
tion of  students  who  shall  have  the  privilege  of  attending. 

Selection  of  students  depends  primarily  on  the  students’  wish 

^ ^ purchase  tickets,  and  willingness  of  parents  to 

sign  field  trip  permission  slips. 

association  has  a special  endowment  fund  to 
which  schools  may  apply  for  aid  for  students  financially  unable 
to  purcnase  tickets..  Additional  free  tickets  have  been  made 
available  to  certain  schools  receiving  P,,L.  89-10,  Title  I funds. 

Free  tickets  for  teachers  are  made  available  by  the  Orchestra 
on  the  basis  of  one  teacher’s  free  ticket  for  every  20  students 
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Concert  Attendance 


Although  all  students  in  vocal  and  general  music  classes  re- 
ceive concert  preparation  as  part  of  the  music  study  curriculum, 
actual  attendance  at  concerts  is  elective.  The  number  of  students 
attending  from  any  given  school  someiehat  reflects  the  interest  in 
the  concerts  on  the  part  of  principal  and  music  teachers  in  that 
sc  oo  . It  is  they,  incidentally,  who  are  responsible  for  actually 
collecting  students'  payments  for  tickets  and  bus  fare.  Approxi- 
^tely  62/.  of  teachers  responding  to  Study  questionnaires  indicated 
they  thought  this  plan  was  the  best  way  to  handle  the  money. 


jaat  there  is  a high  percentage  of  attendance  among  4th,  Sth 
and  6th  grade  students  was  indicated  by  responses  to  the  Study 
questionnaires.  Tv;enty-seven  of  48  teachers  in  these  grades  re- 
ported that  75X  to  1007o  of  their  students  attended  the  concerts, 

21  teachers  reported  attendance  ranging  from 
to  754  of  thoir  studonts# 


^ Attendance  from  secondary  schools  is  made  up  almost  entirely 
or  stuaents  from  music  classes. 

Total  attendance  is  divided  almost  evenly  between  city  and 
suburban  schools,  the  latter  accounting  for  approximately  48%  of 
attendance  at  youth  concerts.  Suburban  schools,  however,  showed 
a marked  preference  for  inclusion  in  audiences  for  Sth  and  6th 
grade  programs,  with  4th  grade,  junior  and  senior  high  concerts 
attended  mainly  by  students  from  City  schools. 


Transportation 

Each  school  is  responsible  for  making  transportation  arrange- 
ments for  Its  own  pupils.  In  some  schools,  the  music  education 
specialists  take  charge  of  transportation.  Almost  all  of  the 
elementary  schools  contract  with  the  City  bus  system  for  chartered 


his  own  bus  fare  which  ranges  from  15i  to 
0^  depending  upon  the  distance  between  the  school  and  Severance 
*ail.  The  schools,  in  some  instances,  make  up  the  difference  be- 
tween  student  payments  and  bus  costs  from  school  funds,  or  from 
if. lx,  89-10,  Title  I funds  when  available. 

Teachers  accompany  children  on  the  buses  as  do  some  parents. 

in  transportation  system  was  indicated 

in  83/o  of  118  responses  to  Study  questionnaires,  though  several 

criticized  overcrowding  of  some  buses  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  a better  system  could  be  worked  out  for  unloading 
buses  at  Severance  Hall.  ^ 
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Although  a few  junior  high  schools  arrange  for  chartered  buses, 
most  students  attending  from  secondary  schools  must  arrange  their 
own  transportation. 


Audience  Supervision 

Teachers  and  parents  accompanying  students  on  concert  buses 
also  handle  supervision  of  students  during  concerts  with  the  help 
of  members  of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  Women’s  Committee, 

It  was  observed  by  74%  of  the  teachers  responding  to  Study 
questionnaires  that  the  long  history  of  concert  preparation  and 
concert  attendance  in  the  City  schools  resulted  in  City  school 
students  having  a much  better  comprehension  of  concert  protocol 
and  acceptable  concert  deportment  than  was  true  of  some  suburban 
school  students  whose  participation  in  youth  concerts  has  only  a 
ten-year  history. 


Concert  Preparation  and  Follow-Up 

Preparation  of  study  materials 

The  Cleveland  Orchestra’s  program  annotator  - since  1958, 

Klaus  G.  Roy  - writes  the  teachers’  guides  for  all  student  con- 
certs. The  Orchestra  bears  full  cost  of  preparing  and  mimeograph- 
ing some  1,500  copies  of  the  guides  distributed  to  elementary 
specialists,  vocal  and  general  music  teachers. 

Concert  preparatory  materials  have  changed  little  in  format 
in  recent  years. ^ Written  in  engaging,  readable,  non-technical  style, 
the  guides  contain  information  on  composers  and  the  music,  thematic 
material,  and  references  to  available  recordings.  The  guides  are 
prepared  in  such  manner  that  material  may  be  read  aloud  effectively, 
or  may  be  reproduced  and  given  to  students  for  self  study.  The 
musical  examples,  on  separate  sheets,  have  been  found  useful  in 
class  demonstration  and  discussion.  (See  Appendix  0) 

This  procedure  departs  somewhat  from  Miss  Baldwin 's  hope 
(which  she  was  unable  to  realize  due  to  production  problems)  that 
study  material  could  be  directed  to  and  written  for  the  children 
rather  than  being  relayed,  second-handed,  by  someone  else  - even 
the  teacher. 

The  practice  of  programming  for  a 4-year  cycle  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  school  system  to  make  large  purchases  of  record- 
ings to  be  used  and  re-used  in  conjunction  with  concert  prepara- 
tion, thereby  building  substantial  record  libraries  in  each  indi- 
vidual school.  In  1965-66  the  school  system  spent  over  $2,000 
for  record  purchases. 
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Individual  schools  submit  requosts  for  rsco?.*d  acquisitions  to 
the  youth  concert  school  coordinator  each  spring  in  order  to  insure 
fall  delivery  of  needed  materials*  (See  Appendix  N) 

^^^by**six  of  70  elementary  classroom  and  secondary  vocal  spec* 
ialists  who  used  the  study  guides  considered  them  to  be  adequate  for 
their  concert  preparation  work. 


CLEVELAND  TABLE  NO.  ^ 

TEACIiERS*  STUDY  GUIDE  RATINGS  - CLEVELAISiD  SCHOOLS 


Excellent 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

lL 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A B 

Provides  sufficient  information 

26 

21 

18 

2 

1 

1 

Clearly  organized 

29 

21 

23 

2 

3 

1 

mm  mm 

Suggested  supplementary  material 
available 

29 

26 

13 

5 

1 

2 

1 - 

Note:  Of  the  respondents, 

42  were  elementary  classroom  specialists  - Column  A 
24  were  secondary  vocal-general  music  teachers  - Column  B 


When  asked  what  degree  of  musical  background  was  essential  in 

order  to  use  the  guide  effectively,  the  following  responses  were 
given: 


CLEVELAND  TABLE  NO.  4 

MUSICAL  BACKGROUND  NEEDED  FOR  USING  CLEVELAND  TEACHERS*  GUIDE 


A great  deal 
A reasonable  amount 
Very  little 
None 


Elementary  class- 
room  specialists 

8 

32 

4 


Secondary  vocal-general 
music  teachers 

4 

10 

8 
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The  following  are  typical  of  suggestions  made  by  teachers  for 
improving  the  study  guides:  ^ ^ 

Suggestions  made  by  Elementary  Classroom  Music  Specialists 

“l^ritten  material  should  be  more  on  child’s  level  of  under- 
Standing  and  interest* ” 

Pre-concert  materials  are  all  right  the  way  they  are." 


I ffp 


ihe  only  adartion  I would  make  would  be  to  have  some  printed 
mterral  to  be  given  to  the  children,  perhaps  information  in 
outline  form,  which  could  become  a basis  for  further  invest!- 
gation  and  study,  as  well  as  discussion." 

"We  should  have  more  biographical  material  on  contenroorary 
coii5)osers  as  pupils  have  difficulty  in  finding  this  material." 

Preparation  of  Students 

fo-  classroom  preparation  is  done  by  music  specialists, 

i-ur  tiic  iuuf4>  u psr t « i j 

music^clasfe^  included  in  general 

a was  used  occasionally  when  hard-to-find  re- 

r mgs  o youth  concert  pieces  were  broadcast  over  Station  VJBOS. 

Educati^  television  has  been  restricted  to  video-taped  re- 
broadcasts of  the  day-time  concerts  during  evening  hours. 

the  ^ advanced  as 

concert  preparatLn!^''''®  ^ conjunction  with 

nin,  are  comments  made  by  teachers  on  tech- 

niques they  used  or  would  like  to  use  in  pre-concert  study: 

Co^ents  of  Elementary  Classroom  Music  Special 
Techniques  in  use: 

'Write  musical  themes  on  cards,  scramble  them,  and  the 
students  learn  to  put  them  in  proper  order." 

"Bodily  TOvements  help  the  child  to  feel  the  flow  of  the 

ws®  of  rhythm  instruments  for  theme 
recognition  are  very  helpful.  Dramatization  whenever  it  can 

and  enthufLsmf"’'“°®""“°"  “““  additional  interest 


o 

ERIC 
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**I  make  theme  charts  and  V7e  learn  to  sing  themi  Later, 

«^fter  several  hearings  of  a composition,  I ask  the  children 
to  decide  which  charts  belong  to  a particular  composition. 

_ In  this  way,  they  also  learn  notation.  These,  also  help 

in  our  discussions  of  orchestration,  development,  etc." 

"Themes  used  on  fianhel  board  or  blackboard  . , i Playing 
of  tkemes  by  able  students  on  piano  or  bell  sets*" 

Ftqm^high , school  ihstrtimental  specialist:  "We  play  through 

one  of  the  selectioils  ptogrammed  on  the  concert*" 

Suggestions  of  other  techniques  by  elementary  cldssroom  music 
specialists  ' 

"It  would  be  good  to  have  the  school  orchestra  and  the 
orchestra  teacher  demonstrate  instruments  to  the  general 
music  classes  so  the  children  could  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  these  instruments.  Each  child  in  the  orch- 
estra could  do  some  research  on  his  instrument  and  tell 
about  it.  I try  to  have  students  in  my  classes  do  this, 
but  I don*t  always  have  classes  where  there  are  students 
who  play  all  of  the  instioiraents." 

"Television  presentations  involving  orchestra  members 
playing  their  instruments,  individually  and  in  ensemble; 
video  tapes  of  orchestra  rehearsals,  and  short  sections 
of  works  being  studied  would  be  highly  valuable." 

"Pre-concert  study  would  be  more  practical  if  all  of  the 
pupils  involved  could  actually  attend  the  concerts." 

Concert  preparation  system-v7ide  by  a master  teacher  over 
ETV  would  be  more  effective  and  time-saving," 

"I  think  that  worksheets  could  be  included  to  hand  to  the 
children  while  listening  to  the  music.  Specific  ques- 
tions could  be  asked  such  as  number  of  times  theme  heard, 
instruments  heard,  etc.  This  would  be  helpful  if  it  is  a 
classroom  teacher  rather  than  a music  teacher  preparing 


It  would  be  good  if  we  had  printed  musical  examples  to 
give  to  the  pupils." 

Musical  themes  should  be  printed  on  large  charts  rather 
than  on  8-1/2"  by  11"  paper.  A printed  review  quiz  should 
be  developed  for  each  concert  testing  pupil’s  knowledge  of 
themes,  instruments,  facts  about  composers,  form,  etc," 
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Post-Concert  Activity 


There  wes  no  orgenlzed^  system-wide,  post— concert  cXessroom 
activity,  although  almost  half  of  95  teachers  responding  to  Study 
questionnaires  stated  they  do  something  in  the  way  of  follow-up 
after  concerts. 


The  following  cosaoents  relating  to  post-concert  activity  indi- 
cate the  variety  of  techniques  used  by  the  teachers: 

Cpaanents  from  Elementary  Classroom  l&isic  Specialists 

Follow-up,  generally,  is  more  productive  than  preparation. 
Interest  is  stimulated.  Reports  and  deeper  listening  are 
eagerly  done," 

Children  discuss  concert,  draw  pictures  of  the  instru- 
ments and  seating  arrangement  of  the  orchestra,  letting 
colors  represent  orchestra  families,  make  pipe  cleaner 
figures,  use  color  and  designs  to  picture  a coE^osition," 

"Sometimes  they  write  letters  to  the  orchestra  members. 

Another  time  they  might  draw  pictures  about  the  trip. 

We  also  pursue  the  music  and  con^josers  in  fuller  detail. 

The  interest  is  sometimes  higher  after  the  concert  than 
before," 

"We  re-listen  to  the  compositions  on  the  records.  We 
also  listen  to  more  of  the  composition  if  it  wasn’t  all 
played  at  the  concert," 

"We  talce  one  period  to  discuss  the  concert  music,  the 
hall,  the  musicians,  etc.  Also,  I play  any  of  the  records 
they  wish  at  different  times  through  the  semester.  Also, 

I continue  to  play  their  favorites  on  the  piano." 

It  is  interesting  just  to  put  on  a recording  of  one  of 
the  concert  numbers  and  see  how  man^  recognize  the  title 
and  conq)oser." 


Comments  from  Secondary  Vocal-General  Music  Teachers 

"Relate  and  compare  concert  numbers  to  other  selections 
in  the  textbook  or  played  by  the  school  orchestra," 

In  the  vocal  field  - I find  that  discussing  the  concert 
afterwards,  the  numbers  played,  the  attentiveness  and 
discipline  of  synq>hony  members,  helps  in  conduct  and 

appearance  of  your  own  performing  group  be  it  instrumental 
or  vocal." 
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Printed  Programs 


tors  and  adJ^^cra^o^^^T rf 

Soae  teachers  expressed  the  hope  that  prLLrprogra'riu  d s'L^::' 
la  tuTacSvuL':"’ 


Promotion  and  Publicity 

r»rr  f""™  Slides  and  factual  information  concerning  con- 

" drstributed  to  the  schools,  there  is  very  iit“e  Zer 

there  irinLf-“°*'T  “Starts.  Fur^ermore,  since 

atteL  no  capacity  for  all  students  wishing  to 

, nee  is  lelt  for  increased  promotion  of  these  concerts. 


PROGRAMMING 


With  rare  exceptions,  programming  for  all  Cleveland  Orchestra 
youth^ concerts  has  been  kept  free  of  anything  that  would  destroy  the 
p r concert  atmosphere.  Those  rare  exceptions  include  use  of  verbal 

in^r^S  or  Svtta”f programs,  an  occasional 
student^  demonstration,  or  group  singing  for  4th  grade 


tive"  bv  6r“hesi^f“®  groups  is  held  to  be  "impera- 

glven  to  thfareft"'^”®®®"'®”''  <=°"^“at°ra,  with  careful  attention 

excerpts  of  lar«r  ^ge  group.  For  instance, 

burS™iere  ° fot  elementary  grades, 

p performctnces  of  shorter  symphonies  and  suites  are  per- 
formed for  secondary  school  audiences  a ^ 

c music  we  can  find  within  the  limit*; 

bf  t Each^^t^rt  s^^\1 

ue  piannea  as  an  adult  program  is  planned  with  concern  for  proper  nro- 
gram  structure  and  contrast."  stated  Associate  Conductor  LouIHIne 

cultifs‘involver-^^^'*°'°  ‘Chiefly  because  of  practical  diffi- 
progral  “ presenting  so  many  repeats  of  each  youth  concert 
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Special  "attractions"  such  as  cartoonists,  puppets,  etc.  are 
never  used  as  it  is  considered  that  "they  would  only  get  in  the  way 
of  the  music," 

Use  of  concert  themes  was  introduced  at  the  request  of  music 
educators  as  an  aid  in  concert  preparation.  The  themes  are  held  to 
be  of  assistance  in  lending  cohesion  to  concert  programs  which,  in 
the  case  of  younger  children,  must  contain  many  short  works. 

Verbal  commentary  is  considered  to  be  essential  in  youth  concerts 
and  is  used  (1)  to  change  the  point  of  concentration  for  a imjment,  ajid 
(2)  to  focus  attention  of  the  child  on  certain  factors  in  the  music. 

Former  Associate  Conductor  Robert  Shaw  has  many  strong  convictions 
concerning  the  verbal  commentaries.  "Conductors  must  take  the  utmost 
care  in  preparation  of  their  verbal  coimnents,"  he  stated; 

He  feels  that  the  comments  should  never  duplicate  materials  used 
in  pre’-concert  study  guides  but  must  be  new  and  exciting  for  students 
attenaing  the  concert.  Comments  should  be  based  on  carefully  prepared 
scripts  but  should  not  be  read  at  concerts.  Mr.  Shaw  makes  careful 
note  of  the  way  in  which  students  react  to  the  comments  on  each  piece, 
then  revises  his  notes  before  presenting  the  material  in  another  pro- 
gram. 


Deliberate  effort  is  made  to  include  contenqjorary  works  in  youth 
concert  programs  as  a matter  of  principle  on  the  part  of  both  Orchestra 
and  the  public  schools.  When  asked  about  student  reception  of  contem- 
porary music,  the  conductors  responded  that  "students  take  a piece  of 
music  on  its  own  merit  regardless  of  * labels*". 

Whan  asked  if  they  thought  music  played  at  the  youth  concerts  was 
suitable  for  student  audiences,  92%  of  over  100  teachers  - including 
elementary  teachers,  secondary  vocal-general  music  teachers,  and 
instrumental  specialists  - stated  they  thought  it  was.  The  teachers 
also  had  many  programming  suggestions  of  which  the  followi.ng  are 
representative: 

Comments  from  Elementary  Classroom  Hisic  Specialists 

"Works  which  use  voice  and  orchestra  could  be  presented 
at  concerts," 

"From  previous  experience  in  other  cities,  Cleveland  youth 
concerts  are  excellent  and  a wonderful  musical  and  learning 
experience  for  the  student." 

"Often  the  selections  on  the  program  are  melodically  uninter- 
esting for  the  children  to  listen  to,  especially  during  pre- 
concert preparation.  Therefore,  it  would  be  most  desirable 
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if  the  selections  made  by  the  orchestra  could  be  approved 
by  the  teachers  involved  with  pre-concert  preparation." 

"I  do  not  feel  the  inner  city  child  attends  enough  concerts 
to  achieve  the  goals  of  the  youth  concerts.  His  concr^t  of 
music  and  the  music  he  hears  at  the  concert  are  too  far 
apart.  Small  ensembles  brought  directly  into  the  schools 
in  addition  tc  the  regular  concerts  may  help." 

’Vhen  I see  what  one  concert  can  do,  I yearn  for  more,  not 

less,  opportunities  for  children  to  hear  all  manner  of  live 
programs." 

"The  4th  grade  concerts  are  better  than  the  5th  and  6th 
grade  concerts.  There  is  no  real  contact  with  the  audi- 
ence like  there  is  for  the  4th  grade." 

Comments  from  Instrumental  Specialists 

"I  feel  more  school  systems  could  benefit  by  such  a program. 
Children  are  excellent  audiences  if  the  teachers  prepare 
them  ahead  of  time,  not  only  musically  but  also  socially. 

^ and  enthusiastic  attitude  is  necessary.  Manners 

and  discipline  are  also  contributing  factors.  If  the  tea- 
cher doesn't  like  the  concerts,  the  children  will  react 
accordingly." 

"I  would  like  to  see  more  demonstrations  of  individual 
instruments  somehow  incorporated  into  the  concert.  Also 
more  exposure  to  the  students  of  the  lesser  heard  symphonic 
instruments.  The  concerts  might  be  varied  with  opportunity 
to  see  and  hear  vocal  groups  and  vocal  soloists  with  orches- 
tra rather  than  always  completely  instrumenta." 

The  conductor's  manner  is  just  like  a teacher's  or  any 
leader  in  a group  situation.  If  the  leader  is  highly 
vivacious,  so  is  the  group.  Where  the  conductor  knows 
his  material  and  is  alive,  so  is  the  group." 
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FINANCING 


The  1966-67  Cleveland  Orchestra  youth  concerts  were  financed 
from  tho  following  sources: 


1.  $34,000  in  grants  from  city  and  suburban  boards  of  education. 

2.  $18,000  from  the  Kulas  Foundation. 

3.  $32,750  from  youth  concert  ticket  sales. 

4.  Remainder  from  Cleveland  Orchestra  general  funds. 


The  Cleveland  Orchestra  devoted  approximately  14%  of  the  con- 
tracted services  of  the  musicians  to  the  rehearsals  and  concerts 
involved  in  city  and  suburban  youth  concert  activities,  but  total 
income  for  the  concerts  represented  only  4%  of  the  Orchestra's 

iiicome  for  the  year.  From  these  figures,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  Orchestra  association  draws  heavily  from  its  basic  income  to 
finance  the  educational  program.  Based  on  the  above  percentages 
It  IS  estimated  that  the  Orchestra  Association  subsidizes  the 
educational  program  in  an  amount  estimated  to  be  approalaetelv 
$200,000  annually  over  and  above  income  received  from  youth 
concerts.  ^ 


It  is  also  true  that  some  of  the  donors  to  the  Orchestra's 
araual  maintenance  fund  make  their  contributions  primarily  because 
of  their  interest  in  the  educational  work  of  the  Orchestra. 


GENERAL  EVALUATIONS  AND  COMMENTS 

When  asked  to  rate  the  effect  youth  concert  had  upon  the 
several  areas  listed,  secondary  vocal -general  music  teachers  and 
instrumental  specialists  from  both  levels  responded  as  follows: 
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CLEVELAND  TABT,F.  WO.  5 


ratings  of  the  effect  of  youth  concerts  on  SrUDENTS 


Favorable 
A B 


Not  Evident  Unfavorable 
A B A B 


Effective  in  attracting  new 
students  to  study  music  (re- 
cruitment) 6 12  9 2 1 


Effective  in  encouraging 

regular  concert  attendance  89  73 


•? 


Effective  influence  on  student 
reaction  toward  student  re- 
hearsals and  concerts  9 12  71 

Effective  in  developing 

general  enthusiasm  for  music  18  19  3 - 


2 i 
1 


Column  A - secondary  vocal  and  general  music  teachers 
Colunm  B - instrumental  specialists 


^-Schers*  Suggestions  Relative  to  School  Administrative 
Practices  and  Youth  Concerts  ^ 

"Our  vocal  music  department  limits  preparation  for  and 
evaluation  of  the  concerts  to  their  departments.  I can 
understand  why  this  is  a good  policy  but  xfonder  V7hy  an 
use  of  materials  might  not  be  available  for  the 
classroom  teacher.  We  could  possibly  gi\re  extra  orienta- 
tion in  literature  and  social  studies  classesc  The  vocal 
music  teachers*  time  with  the  class  is  limited." 

(Elementary  classroom  teacher) 

I think  every  teacher  should  have  a chance  to  attend  at 
least  one  concert*  Teachers  in  my  system  who  are  not  upper 
elementary  teachers  never  attend  the  youth  concerts," 

(Elementary  classroom  teacher) 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  concerts  are  instrumental 
in  nature,  the  instrumental  music  teachers  should  be  in- 
formed of  the  dates,  materials,  etc.,  and  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  attend  where  possible." 

(Instrumental  specialist) 
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FACT  SHEET  - DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


THE  CITY  (Ses  Appendix  D) 

Population  Data  Corporate  population:  1,670,144 

(1960)  Metropolitan  area:  3,762,360 


Whites  in  corporate  population  70.8% 

Negroes  " 28.9% 

Other  non-whites  in  **  .3% 


Economic  Base 
(1960) 


Manufacturing  - employees  50%  of  total  labor  force 
Automotive  industry  - " 60%  of  total  labor  force 


Income  Data  Median  family  income  - $6,069  (annual) 

(1960)  19%  of  families  earned  less  than  $3,000  (annual) 

17.8%  " earned  over  $10,000  (annual) 

Designated  major  poverty  areas  (1966) 

2 with  637,000  persons 


Education  Data  Of  Detroit  residents  25  years  or  older: 

9.3%  had  completed  less  than  5 years  of  school 
34.4%  had  completed  high  school  or  more 
Median  number  school  years  con^leted  - 10  yrs. 


THE  ORCHESTRA  - THE  DETROIT  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  (1966-67  data) 


Gross  annual  budget  $1,953,400 

Length  of  season 47  weeks 

Total  number  of  musicians 102 

Total  number  of  concerts  played  173 

Total  number  of  youth  concerts  played  72 


Estimated  gross  attendance  at  youth  concerts  . . 100,000 


President  

Music  Director  ........ 

Manager  ...  

Conductor  of  youth  concerts  . . 
Coordinator  of  youth  concerts  . 


Robert  B.  Senile 

Sixten  Ehrling 

Howard  D.  Harrington 

Valter  Poole,  Associate  Conductor 

Saul  Bernat,  Business  Administrator 
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DETROIT  SCHOOLS  - SUMMARY  (1966-67  data> 


Public  school  enrollment  . . 
Non-public  school  enrollment 


300.000 

110.000 


Total  school  population  (through  high  school) 


410,000 


Detroit  Public  Schools 

Superintendent  Norman  Drachler 

Director  of  music  education  Robert  Klotman 

Coordinator  of  youth  concerts  Isabelle  Hoersch 

Per  pupil  expenditure  (annual)  ...  (No  Report) 
Grade  structure:  Pre-school,  kindergarten,  6-3-3 


Schools  (Approximate  Breakdown) 


Elementary ; 


Junior  High  School, 


Junior- Senior  High  School 
Senior  High  School 
Special  Schools  - 
Physically,  emotionally, 
mentally  handicapped 
Trade  and  Vocational  Schools 


Gr. 

K-6 

161 

Gr. 

1-9 

12 

Gr. 

1-8 

16 

Gr. 

1-7 

35 

Gr. 

7-9 

37 

Gr. 

8-9 

3 

Gr. 

7-8 

1 

Gr. 

9-12 

7 

Gr. 

10-12 

16 

21 

Special  Facilities  and  Programs 
Adult  classes 
Continuing  education 
Summer  schools 

Educational  radio  since  1935 
Educational  television:  Channel  56 

50  clubs  and  organizations  involving  school  personnel,  but  not 
sponsored  by  Board  of  Education 


B§,P^6sentative  Cultural  and  Educational  Institut ions 


Children’s  Museum 
Detroit  Adventure 
Detroit  Institute  of  Arts 
Detroit  S3nnphony  Orchestra 
Fisher  Theater 
Ford  Theater 


Merril-Palmer  Institute 
University  of  Detroit 
University  of  Michigan  Extension 
Wayne  State  University 


MUSIC  EDUCATION  IN  DETROIT  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


Staff  - Each  year,  elementary  instrumental  staff  members  elected 
chairmen  by  regions*  These  chairmen  handled  much  of  the  administra- 
tive work,  elementary  instruction,  and  acted  as  liaison  between 
administrators,  supervisors,  and  classroom  teachers*  Each  high 
school  had  a fine  arts  department  head  who  supervised  the  program 
in  his  school i 


DETkOrr  tABLE  NO,  1 

MUSIC  EDUCATION  STAFF  - DETROIT  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
(Total  Staff  - 491) 


DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  EDUCATION 
(Divisional  Director) 

VOCAL-GENERAL  MUSIC  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC 


Elemfentarv 


In  210  schools: 

Assistant  divisional  director 
Supervisor,  vocal  music 
210  Elementary  classroom  music 
specialists  (8  also  jr.  high) 


In  210  schools: 

Supervisor,  elemental  and 
junior  high  instriubental 
71  Instrumental  specialists 


Junior  High 


In  59  schools: 

71  Vocal-general  teachers 
(8  also  elementary) 


In  30  schools  (full-time  pro- 
grams, others  **  part- 
time  programs) 

31  Instrumental  specialists 


Senior  High 


In  22  schools  (includes  1 tech- 
nical school): 

35  Vocal  teachers  (1  junior 
high  vocal,  3 also  instru- 
mental) 

49  Accon^anists 


In  22  schools  (includes  1 tech- 
nical school) 

31  Instrumental  specialists 
(3  also  vocal) 


Elementary  Music  (See  Table  2) 


Elementary  classroom  music  instruction  was  handled  chiefly  by 
classroom  teachers  in  kindergarten  through  3rd  grade,  with  special- 
ists doing  all  of  the  music  teaching  in  grades  3 through  6.  ^out 
60  of  the  elementary  choral  groups  met  twice  each  week  during  school 
time. 


Although  Carl  Orff's  "Music  for  Children"  was  part  of  the  ele- 
mentary program  for  deprived  children,  classroom  music  was  based  on 
the  five  areas  of  singing,  listening,  music  reading,  rhythmic  activi- 
ties, and  creative  work.  (See  Educational  Radio  and  Television  for 
related  programs  and  chapter  on  federal  and  foundation  programs  in 
the  twenty  study  schools  for  further  information.) 

The  elementary  instrumental  program,  which  was  part  of  the 
regular  school  curriculum,  included  a special  economically  deprived 
area  pre-school  program  for  string  players  based  on  the  Suzuki  ap- 
proach, presented  as  a pilot  program  in  three  centers  to  60  chil- 
dren in  1966-1967.  Particularly  precocious  children  could  begin 
instrumental  instruction  before  ^th  grade.  Most  of  the  instruments 
were  available  on  loan  from  the  school  without  charge  (See  Appendix 
H). 


Secondary  Music  (See  Table  No-  2) 


General  music  was  required  of  all  ?th  and  8th  graders  on  alter- 
nating days  for  one  semester.  9th  grade  general  music  was  an  elec- 
tive. About  507o  of  the  schools  actually  had  boys'  choral  ensembles. 

The  comprehensive  nature  of  the  high  school  music  program  is 
immediately  apparent  (See  Table  2).  The  Fine  Arts  Adventure  com- 
bined study  of  music  and  art,  with  emphasis  placed  on  overall 
appreciation  rather  than  narrow  specialization.  It  was  offered 
primarily  to  academically  talented  students  in  11th  and  12th  grades, 
but  any  student  interested  in  broadening  his  cultural  background 
was  eligible  to  enroll.  Instruction  was  carried  on  by  separate 
art  and  music  teachers,  who  correlated  their  subject  matter.  The 
fins  arts  department  in  the  various  high  schools  was  administered 
by  department  heads  chosen  each  year. 

Auditions  were  held  each  fall  to  select  highly  qualified  stu- 
dents to  perform  as  orchestra  members  with  the  Detroit  Symphony 
Orchestra  at  one  of  the  two  concerts  attended  by  high  school  stu- 
dents each  year. 

The  Cass  Technical  High  School  offered  tie  courses  listed  in 
Table  No.  2,  plus  courses  in  arranging,  harp,  larp  and  vocal  en- 
semble, music  history,  piano,  and  two  levels  of  choir.  Musically 
talented  students  from  the  entire  city  were  selected  to  attend 
this  school. 
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DETROIT  TABLE  KO.  2 


MUSIC  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM  - DETROIT  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


VOCAL-GENERAL  MUSIC  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC 

Elementary 


Classroom  Music  (H,  K-6) 
Supplementary  Radio  Broadcasts 
Primary,  Junior  and  Senior 
Choruses 

Girls*  and  Boys*  Glee  Clubs 


Suz.iki  String  Class  - Younger 
Children 

Beginning  Winds,  Percussion, 
Strings  (4-6) 

Intermediate  and  Advanced  In- 
struction (4-6) 

Ensembles 


Junior  High 


General  Music  Required  (7-8) 
General  Music  - Elective  (9) 
Girls*,  Boys*  and  Mixed  Choruses 
Mixed  Chorus 
Small  Ensemble  Groups 


Beginning,  Intermediate  and 
Advanced  Instruction 
Band 

Orchestra 
Small  Ensembles 


Senior  High 


Vocal  Instruction  - 3 years 
Glee  Clubs  - selective 
Choruses  - selective 
Vocal  Ensembles  - selective 


Academic  Music 
Elements  of  Music 


(Additional  Courses  at  Cass 
Technical  High  School) 


Instrumental  instruction  - 
strings,  winds,  percussion  - 
2 years 

Beginners  Band  and  Orchestra 
(Chamber  and  Full) 

Marching  Band 

Stage  Band 

Solos  and  Ensembles 


Special  Programs 

Special  Abilities  Program  - 
Honors  Orchestra,  Band,  Choir 
School  Concert  Series 
Students  Performing  with  Detroit 
Symphony  Orchestra 
City-Wide  Festivals  - 2 choral 
and  6 instrumental 
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Erincational  Radio  and  TV 


Radio.  Eancational  radio  has  been  a part  of  the  instruction^  process 
±n  Detroit  since  1935.  Music  programs  broadcast  by  Station  WDXR-FM 
during  1966-67  included  the  following: 

Kindergarten  through  grade  2:  "It's  Fun  to  Sing" 

Grades  3 through  5:  "It*s  Time  for  l^sic 

Grades  4 through  6:  '*Let’s  Make  Music* 

Grades  5 through  12:  "Music  in  the  Fine  Arts  Adventure 

"Music  in  the  Fine  Arts  Adventure"  was  made  available  through 
federal  funds.  The  series  was  na?jated  by  Karl  Haas,  Director  of^ 

Fine  Arts  of  Radio  Station  WJR,  Detroit,  and  patterned  after  Haas 
successful  "Adventures  in  Music",  broadcast  ddily  on  WJR. 

The  program  titled  "The  School  Symphdhy  Concert”  consisted  of  a 
re-broAdcast  of  the  Board  of  Education  sponsored  School  Concerts 
played  by  the  Detroit  Synphony  Orchestra.  The  programs  were  presented 
for  the  entire  school  system  during  school  hours  on  the  day  following 
concerts,  and  again  on  WWJ  at  8:15  P.M.  on  Friday  nights  following 
School  Concerts. 


Television,  Channel  56  presented  a considerable  number  of  music 
programs  but  none  was  specifically  concerned  with  youth  concert 
activities. 
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SUMMARY  OF  1966-67  DETROIT  SYMPHOBIY  YOUTH  CONCERTS  - 3 Series 


1.  School  Concerts: 


Number: 

Conductor: 

Sponsorship: 

Financing: 

Attended  by: 

Performed  in: 

Time: 

Admission: 

Transportation: 


16  performances,  8 different  programs 
Valter  Poole,  Associate  Conductor 
Detroit  Board  of  Education 
Local  public  funds 

Students  in  grades  5-12,  plus  some  4th  graders 
Ford  Auditorium,  capacity  - 2,926 
Tuesday  mornings,  back-to-back  concerts,  9:30, 
10:45 
Free 

Arranged  by  schools,  average  cost  of  55c  per 
child 


2,  Young  People *s  Concerts 


Number: 

Conductor: 

Sponsorship: 

Financing: 

Attended  by: 

Performed  in: 

Time: 

Admission: 

Transportation: 


8 performances,  4 different  programs 
Valter  Poole 

Detroit  Syn^jhony  Orchestra 
Sale  of  tickets  and  Detroit  Synq>hony 
Any  student  wishing  to  purchase  a ticket 
Ford  Auditorium,  capacity  - 2,926 
Saturdays,  11  AM,  and  2 PM  (2  concerts  per  day) 
$1.00  - $2.75  per  concert;  reduced  prices  for 
series  ticket  of  4 concerts 
Arranged  by  student 


3.  In-School  Concerts 


Orchestra  divided  into  two  orchestras  of  approximately  50  musi- 
cians each.  Each  unit  played  24  concerts. 


Number: 
Conductor: 
Sponsorship: 
Financing: 
Attended  by: 

Performed  in: 
Admission: 


48  perfom^nces 

Valter  Poole,  assisted  by  Henry  Lewis 

P.L.  89-10,  Title  I Cultural  Enrichment  Program 

P.L,  89-10,  Title  I grant 

Students  in  given  public  school  plus  some  stu- 
dents from  parochial  schools  in  neighborhood 
Public  school  buildings 
Free 


The  Cultural  Enrichment  Program  which  sponsored  the  In- School 
Concerts  was  established  and  financed  from  P.L.  89-10,  Title  I funds, 
and  represented  an  effort  to  bring  together  the  various  cultural 
backgrounds  in  Detroit's  "mixing  bowl"  population  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  meaningful,  related  experiences  in  literature,  drama,  the 
visual  arts,  music,  dance,  the  social  sciences,  science  and  tech- 
nology. The  1966  summer  program  was  closely  linked  with  remedial 
work,  the  theory  being  that  success  in  the  arts  can  carry  over  into 
mathematics  or  reading. 


1966-67  RELATED  EDUCATIONAL  PERFORMANCES  AND  PROGRAMS 


1.  "Excursions  in  Music",  sponsored  by  Detroit  Adventure 

Detroit  Adventure  is  a non-profit  coordinating  agency  for  26 
cultural  organizations  in  Detroit.  Included  in  its  1966-67  sponsor- 
ships was  a series  of  185  small  instrumental  ensemble  performances 
(string,  woodwind,  brass  and  percussion)  presented  in  the  schools  by 
members  of  the  Detroit  Syii5>hony  under  the  title  of  "Excursions  in 
Music",  initiated  in  1959. 

Sources  of  finance  for  the  series  in  1966-67  Included  the  Ford 
Motor  Coii5>any  Fund,  the  Music  Performance  Trust  Fund  of  the  Record- 
ing Industries  in  cooperation  with  the  Detroit  Federation  of  Musi- 
cians, and  P.L.  89-10,  Title  I funds. 

Coordinator  for  the  series  was  Nathan  Gordon,  principal  violist 
of  the  Detroit  Symphony. 


2.  Opera  Performances 

A limited  number  of  performances  of  opera  for  children  were 
presented  by  the  Piccolo  Opera  Company  of  Detroit  under  P.L.  89-10, 
Title  I grants. 
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HISTORY  OF  YOUTH  CONCERTS  UH  DETROIT 


The  Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra  played  its  first  student  concert 
during  its  debut  season,  1914-15,  under  the  baton  of  Weston  Gales, 
the  Orchestra’s  first  conductor. 

Within  the  next  53  years  and  by  the  erid  of  the  1966*67  season, 
the  Orchestra  had  played  over  700  educational  concerts  for  a total 
estimated  audience  of  more  than  2 million  students. 

In  1921-22  youth  concert  activity  suddenly  jumped  from  6 to  50 
concerts,  but  two  years  later  dropped  back  to  15  concerts,  and  ranged 
between  8 and  20  concerts  annually  until  1953-59.  At  that  time  a 
stable  annual  schedule  of  16  free,  school-time  concerts,  and  8 Satur- 
day admission- concerts  was  established. 

In  1966-67,  these  customairy  24  concerts  were  augmented  under  a 
federally  financed  project  that  enabled  the  Orchestra  to  be  divided 
into  two  orchestras  of  approximately  50  musicians  each,  for  presenta- 
tion of  concerts  in  school  buildings  of  the  inner  city.  48  additional 
free  concerts  (24  by  each  “orchestra")  were  played  thereby  bringing 
to  72  the  total  nunber  of  educational  concerts  performed  in  1966-67. 

The  artistic  direction  of  more  thati  90%  of  the  700  concerts  has 
rested  in  the  hands  of  two  of  the  Orchestra’s  associate  conductors  - 
Victor  Kolar  (1920-1940),  and  Valter  Poole  (1945-to  date). 

Local  public  financittg  fot  educational  concerts  was  introduced 
ill  1920  and  has  consistently  been  augmented  by  funds  from  the  Detroit 
Symphony  Association  and  the  Symphony  Women’s  Association.  For  a 
period  of  a few  years  in  the  1940 *s  two  Detroit  retail  firms  - Sam's 
Inc.,  and  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Con^iany  - served  as  sponsors  for  some  of 
the  educational  conceit  activity* 
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BASIC  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  YOUTH  CONCERTS 


The  53-year  successful  history  of  youth  concerts  in  Detroit 
is  characterized  by  agreement  on  the  basic  philosophy  relating  to 
their  value,  plus  mutual  respect,  close  cooperation  and  successful 
coordination  of  effort  betvreen  the  Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Detroit  Public  School  System. 

"To  become  acquainted  with  music,  one  has  to  listen  to  it. 
Music  is  something  one  hears,  not  the  symbols  of  notation 
nor  the  facts  about  music  which  one  learns.  They  are  merely 
paths  to  the  ultimate,  insight  and  enjoyment  - intelligent 
musical  listening." 


The  above  statement  m-rue  by  the  director  of  music  education, 
and  published  in  the  forevjord  of  the  Detroit  Public  Schools  Program 
Notes  for  1966-67  School  Concerts  was  one  of  the  concepts  upon  which 
the  music  education  program  was  built  i.n  Detroit. 

Youth  concerts  have  become  pai  integral  part  of  students*  listen- 
ing experience  and,  as  such,  are  given  complete  administrative  ac- 
ceptance within  the  public  school  system, 

Robert  B.  Sem.ple,  Prcsid'?n;:  of  the  Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra 
Association,  expressed  his  concept  of  the  chief  function  of  youth 
concerts  as  being  that  of  "exposing  children  to  good  music*',  and 
reported  that  the  Symphony  Association's  Board  of  Directors  gives 
"enthusiastic  support"  to  youth  concert  activities.  He  observed 
that  it  is  through  educational  and  cultural  services  the  orchestra 
provides  for  young  people  that  the  Orchestra  merits  and  receives 
some  of  its  continued  financi.al  support  from  the  community  at  large, 
Mr,  Semple  pointed  out  that  the  success  of  the  vouth  program  rested 
within  the  excellent  cooperation  given  by  the  public  school  system 
and  its  department  of  music  education. 

These  same  viexfjpoints  were  reiterated  by  administrative  and 
artistic  directors  of  the  Orchestra  /ssociation, 

"The  youth  concerts  should  aim  toward  helping  provide  a 
solid  cultural  foundation  for  the  students  by  starting 
the  mind  of  the  child  towards  acceptance  of  all  kinds  of 
classical  music.  We  have  had  superb  rapport  with  the 
public  schools  in  undertaking  this  goal",  stated  Howard 
Harrington,  Manager  of  the  Detroit  Symphony. 

"Development  of  future  audiences  for  fine  music  is  a chief 
goal  of  our  youth  concerts  and  the  work  requires  exceed- 
ingly  close  cooperation  xi/ith  the  public  schools",  stated 
Saul  Bemat,  Assistant  Manager  and  coordinator  of  the 
Orchestra's  educational  work. 


"The  young  mind  must  be  opened  to  the  esthetic  beauty  of 
music  and  close  work  with  the  schools  is  absolutely  essen 
tial",  stated  Valter  Poole,  Associate  Conductor  of  the 
Detroit  S3niiphony,  who  serves  as  music  director  of  youth 
concerts . 


COORDINATING  WORK  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  ORCHESTRA  ASSOCIATION 


Business  details  and  basic  policy  matters  relating  to  the  16 
School  Concerts  a::e  liandlsd  by  the  director  of  music  education  of 
the  public  schools  and  the  manager  of  the  Orchestra. 

Other  operatin.:^  matters  are  handled  by  the  assistant  director 
of  music  education  of  the  public  schools,  who  is  designated  as  youth 
concert  coordinator,  in  cooperation  v?ith  the  Orchestra’s  assistant 
manager,  and  the  conductor  for  the  youth  concerts. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  assistant  director  of  music 
education  also  has  served  on  the  Orchestra's  Board  of  Directors,  and 
has  been  a member  of  the  Detroit  Symphony  Women's  Association. 

Concert  Planning 


Concert  Planning  Committee  consists  of  the  director  of  music 
education,  the  assistant  director,  the  four  music  education  admini- 
strators, and  the  conductor  of  the  youth  concerts.  Drawing  upon  the 
many  years  of  cumulative  experience,  the  planning  comraittee  now 
finds  it  necessary  to  meet  only  twice  a year  - first  for  prelimi- 
nary discussion  of  schedules  and  programs,  and  finally  for  adoption 
of  specific  plans  for  the  coming  year. 

No  formal  process  of  obtaining  teacher  opinion  about  the  con- 
certs was  in  existence  in  1966-67  a?*.though  questionnaires  had  been 
distributed  and  results  tabulated  in  former  years. 

The  only  group  of  teachers  who  expressed  significant  interest 
in  participating  in  youth  concert  evaluations  consisted  of  27  in- 
strumental specialists,  13  of  whora  wanted  to  have  a stronger  voice 
in  this  process. 
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Concert  Scheduling,  Attendance  Allocations,  and  Audience  Supervision 


The  office  of  the  assistant  director  of  music  education  works 
out  schedules  relating  to  selection  of  schools  that  shall  attend 
each  concert.  The  complete  schedule,  including  dates,  times  and 
routes  to  be  taken  by  buses,  is  distributed  to  all  schools  by  the 
music  education  department.  (See  Appendix  N) 

Attendance  allocations  for  the  School  Concerts  are  made  on  the 
basis  of  individual  school  enrollments,  in  lots  of  60  seats  per  ele- 
mentary school,  and  50  to  100  seats  per  secondary  schools.  Each 
music  teacher  selects  students  who  shall  attend  the  concerts  on  the 
basis  of  interest,  talent  and  school  achievement. 

Suburban  school  systems  submit  attendance  requests  to  the 
assistant  director  of  music  education,  and  their  students  comprise 
approximately  5%  of  the  total  audience. 

As  a part  of  concert  preparation,  "At  the  concert  procedures" 
are  clearly  spelled  out  for  students.  Each  school  group  is  accom- 
panied by  a music  or  classroom  teacher.  Members  of  the  Symphony 
Women's  Committee  assist  in  handing  out  printed  programs  and  direct- 
ing each  group  to  its  seating  assignment. 

Auditorium  behavior  of  the  children  was  considered  to  be  either 
"good"  or  "excellent"  by  90%  of  108  teachers  questioned. 


Transportation 

Transportation  of  students  to  concerts  is  handled  by  the  charter 
service  of  Detroit  Public  Bus  System.  Each  student  pays  his  own  fare 
at  average  cost  of  55d. 

The  assistant  director  of  music  education  notifies  the  bus  sys- 
tem of  the  date  and  time  a school  has  been  scheduled  to  attend  a con- 
cert. Each  school  then  contacts  the  bus  system  directly  to  complete 
arrangements . 

80%  of  the  teachers  responding  to  Study  questionnaires  stated 
the  transportation  system  was  working  well  although  some  were  con- 
cerned about  requiring  students  to  pay  their  own  fare. 

Concern  vjas  expressed  by  some  teachers  over  the  bus  parking 
system  that  makes  it  necessary  for  children  to  walk  betvjeen  buses, 
and  delays  in  unloading  buses  upon  arrival  at  the  concert  hall  which 
results  in  some  student  behavior  problems. 
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Concert  Preparation  and  Follow-up 


Agreement  in  basic  philosophies  held  by  the  Orchestra  organiza- 
tion and  the  public  schools  is  again  reflected  in  views  held  concern 
ing  the  importance  of  concert  preparation  of  students. 

The  Orchestra’s  managers  commented  that  concert  pr-eparation  of 
students  was  "essential",  "absolutely  necessary". 

t 

The  conductor  of  the  youth  concerts  held  concert  preparation  to 
be  "tremendously  important.  Without  it,^we  can  only  plan  concerts 
that  will  amuse  the  children",  he  stated.  He  pointed  out  that  it  is 
very  easy  to  detect  .whether  or  not  a student  audience  has  had  pre- 
concert instruction  and  study.  "The  prepared  students  are  the  most 
attentive,  apparently  enjoy  the  concert  more  than  the  others.  Their 
pattern  of  applause  differs  from  that  of  students  who  have  had  no 
concert  preparation." 

Conviction  on  the  part  of  the  school  system  of  the  importance 
of  pre-concert  study  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  time,  effort  and 
expense  invested  in  this  phase  of  the  work. 

The  music  education  department  prepares  the  materials.  The 
school  system  distributes  the  material  to  teachers  and  meets  all 
costs  involved. 


Preparation  of  Study  Materials 

The  assistant  director  of  music  education,  serving  as  youth 
concert  coordinator,  prepares  the  study  materials  - usually  during 
the  summer  months.  The  study  guide, titled  Program  Notes,  is  a guide 
for  teachers,  based  on  the  premise  that  it  should  be  easy  for  tea- 
chers to  use,  and  that  it  should  inform  the  teacher  exactly  what  is 
expected,  what  should  be  done,  and  how  it  should  be  done. 

Program  Notes  were  paper  bound  and  lithographed  by  the  publica- 
tions department  of  the  public  schools.  Contents  included  material 
for  all  programs  to  be  presented  in  the  School  Concerts,  notated 
themes,  listings  of  source  materials  including  books,  records,  audio 
visual  aids,  and  a valuable  description  of  additional  materials 
available  at  the  Children’s  Museum.  (See  Appendix  0) 


DETROIT  TABLE  NO,  3 


RATINGS  OF  THE  TEACHER’S  GUIDE  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  CONCERTS 

Ratings  were  made  by  34  elementary  teachers  and  30  secondary  teachers 

Total  of  64 


Does  guide  provide  sufficient 
information? 

Is  Guide  clearly  organized? 

Is  suggested  supplementary 
material  available? 


Excellent 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

51 

11 

2 

• 

55 

6 

- 

43 

7 

8 

3 

Radio  station  WDTR  provided  additional  School  Concerts  study 
material  during  1965-66  through  a series  of  tapes  issued  under  the 
title  of  "Exploring  the  World  of  Music"*  Limitations  of  music  staff 
time,  however,  made  it  impossible  for  the  station  to  continue  this 
service . 

Detroit  Adventure  prepared  and  distributed  a second  teacher *s 
guide  related  to  the  small  ensemble  concerts.  This  guide  included 
pictures  and  brief  descriptions  of  instruments,  a short  statement 
on  the  repertoire,  names  of  musicians,  a seating  chart  of  the  Detroit 
Synq>hony  Orchestra,  listing  of  source  materials  available  through 
the  City  Library,  public  school  library,  and  Children’s  Museum.  This 
guide  was  prepared  by  two  music  supervisors  and  a free-lance  writer 
with  technical  assistance  from  the  Chief  of  the  Music  and  Performing 
Arts  Division  of  the  Detroit  Public  Library. 


Preparation  of  Students 

Actual  preparation  of  students  for  concerts  is  handled  customari- 
ly by  vocal  music  teachers  at  both  elementary  and  secondary  levels. 

In  some  elementary,  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  an  auditorium 
teacher  (a  master  teacher  in  the  language  arts),  or  a music  special® 
ist  handled  some  of  this  work  in  sessions  for  three  or  four  classes 
at  the  same  time.  Judging  from  the  teachers*  responses  to  Study 
questionnaires,  the  present  methods  of  handling  pre-concert  study 
have  a high  degree  of  acceptance. 

Follow-up  study  and  evaluation  of  concerts  is  handled  on  an 
individual  basis  according  to  wishes  of  teachers  involved. 


Promotion  and  Publicity 


Promotion  and  publicity  procedures  vary  markedly  with  each  dif- 
ferent series  of  student  concerts. 

The  public  school  system  is  responsible  for  promotion  and  pub- 
licity for  the  School  Concerts.  Since  there  are  not  sufficient  seats 
available  at  these  concerts  for  all  eligible  students,  there  is  no 
need  and  little  desire  for  promotion  in  connection  with  them.  Never- 
theless, 45%  of  the  music  specialists  responding  to  Study  question- 
naires stated  they  felt  promotion  was  not  adequate  to  interest 
secondary  students  not  enrolled  in  music  classes. 

The  Young  People’s  Series,  presented  on  Saturdays  and  sponsored 
by  the  Orchestra  Association  requires  sale  of  tickets.  Therefore, 
the  Orchestra  association  publicity  department  handles  promotion  for 
this  series  and  makes  extensive  use  of  brochures,  newspaper  ads  and 
feature  articles  in  order  to  sell  the  5,800  tickets  available  for 
the  double  series  of  concerts. 


PROGRAMMING 


Programming  policies  varied  markedly  with  each  different  series 
of  educational  concerts. 

Programs  for  the  School  Concerts  were  drawn  primarily  from  basic 
orchestral  literature,  were  related  to  concert  ’’themes",  and  made 
provision  for  various  types  of  student  participation  in  the  concerts. 

Programs  for  the  Saturday  Young  People’s  Concert  series  featured 
“special  attractions"  and  reflected  concern  with  box  office  appeal 
that  would  attract  voluntary  ticket  purchasers  from  students  through- 
out the  area. 

Programs  for  concerts  played  in  school  buildings  by  the  two 
orchestral  groups  of  approximately  50  musicians  each,  were  geared  to 
the  instrumentation  of  these  ensembles. 

Programs  for  each  series,  ranged  between  45  and  60  minutes  in 
length,  and  carried  out  the  underlying  philosophy  expressed  by  both 
the  Orchestra  and  public  school  representatives  that  concerts  for 
students  must  offer  valuable  listening  experiences  through  per- 
formance of  good  music  widely  representative  of  various  musical 
styles  and  periods.  As  is  the  case  with  all  United  States  orches- 
tras, choice  of  programs  also  had  to  be  made  within  a practical 
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frunework  of  available  rehearsal  time  which  is  another  way  of  saying 
within  a practical  cost  structure. 


The  School  Concerts  Series  Programs 

Within  the  Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra's  53-history  of  playing 
concerts  for  students,  almost  every  conceivable  program  format  and 
programming  idea  has  been  explored,  tried,  used,  changed,  refined, 
revised.  Some  have  been  retained,  others  abandoned. 

In  earlier  years,  various  devices  were  used  to  introduce  stu- 
dents to  concepts  of  rhythm,  melody,  harmony,  etc.  Students  clapped 
out  rhythms  played  rhythm  instruments  and  song  flutes  with  the  Orches 
tra.  Various  visual  aids  have  been  used  durirtg  concerts. 

The  current  thinking  on  the  part  of  both  school  and  orchestra 
planners  is  that  such  procedures  no  longer  are  needed  and  en5>hasis 
should  be  placed  on  developing  the  programs  as  concert  experiences 
with  students  coming  to  listen  and  to  learn  to  appreciate  music  for 
what  it  is  rather  than  to  supplement  the  music  with  activities  that 
might  detract  from  the  listening  experience.  The  concert  prepara- 
tion work  done  in  the  schools  plus  cooperative  program  planning  by 
school  and  orchestra  leadership  make  such  an  approach  viable  in  the 
Detroit  situation. 

Programs  have  been  coordinated  with  the  record  series  titled 
"Adventures  in  Music",  and  the  classroom  music  textbook  series 
titled  "Our  Singing  World". 

Within  the  last  three  years  (1964-65,  1965-66,  1966-67),  the 
programs  have  included  works  written  by  a total  of  66  con^osers, 

40%  of  whom  come  within  the  "conteiiQ)orary"  category.  Of  the  total 
of  89  different  works  played,  36%  fell  in  the  "contemporary"  cate- 
gory. 


S3nnphonies,  concertos,  suites,  "pieces",  music  from  the  ballet 
and  opera  literature  - all  have  been  included. 

Concert  themes  are  used  as  a device  for  giving  the  students,  in 
the  words  of  Valter  Poole,  "a  peg  to  hang  their  attention  on",  and 
are  held  to  be  helpful  and  valid  as  long  as  there  is  flexibility  in 
linking  program  content  to  stated  themes.  Care  is  given  to  ages 
and  attention  span  of  students  in  selecting  the  program  for  any 
given  concert.  Concerts  for  elementary  classes  tend  to  contain 
more  shorter  works  that  those  presented  for  secondary  school  students. 

Verbal  commentary  is  presented  by  the  conductor  who  states  that 
he  feels  very  little  commentary  is  needed  for  a student  audience  that 
has  been  prepared  for  the  concert.  Rather,  the  commentary  serves 
chiefly  "to  set  the  stage  and  the  atmosphere"  for  the  concert. 
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Provision  is  made  for  student  participation  in  the  concerts. 
Group  singing  is  included  in  each  concert.  The  students  are  pre- 
pared for  this  participation  by  their  teachers.  The  director  of 
music  education  serves  as  conductor  for  this  portion  cf  the  program. 

One  concert  each  year  features  talented  instrumental  students 
who  are  chosen  bj’’  school  directed  auditions  to  play  as  members  of 
the  Detroit  Symphony  alongside  the  professional  musicians. 

Some  years,  student  soloists  are  given  opportunity  to  audition 
for  a solo  spot  with  the  Orchestra.  For  each  concert  one  year, 
groups  of  choral  students  (from  10  different  schools  for  each  con- 
cert) were  trained  to  sing  descants  under  the  direction  of  the 
director  of  music  education.  Orchestra^  audience  and  descant  choir 
combined  forces  in  performing  "America  the  Beautiful"  and  Christmas 
carols » 


DETROIT  TABLE  NO.  4 

RATING  OF  AUDIENCE  PARTICIPATION  IN  DETROIT  SCHOOL  CONCERTS 


Very  Limited 

Good  Good  Amount  Good  Unf avorab le 


34  Elementary  Classroom 

Music  Specialists  22  10 

24  Secondary  Vocal-General 

Music  Teachers  8 12 


1 

2 


1 

2 


CoTnmgnts  and  Suggestions  from  Teachers  and  Students 

Suggestions  and  comments  from  teacher  respondents  to  Study 
questionnaires  reflected  reactions  that  are  customary  in  any  inquiry 
concerning  symphony  concert  programs.  Some  teachers  sought  more 
"features”;  others  recommended  "shorter,  livelier  and  peppier  num- 
bers"; others  felt  concerts  should  offer  more  solid  symphonic  reper- 
toire. The  overall  response  was  positive  and  provided  a reaffirma- 
tion of  the  validity  of  the  basic  concepts  currently  employed,  as 
indicated  from  the  following  comments; 


i 


EXemefttarv  Music  Special  it.  i:s 

'I  would  like  to  see  a livelier  programming  with  more 
direct  teaching  of  the  children  at  the  concert.  At  one 
concert  last  year,  the  concert  master  demonstrated  his 
instru’4ent.  This  was  a vital  experience  and  my  class 
took  much  away  from  the  concert." 

"Whoever  programs  the  School  Concerts  >jiust  include 
several  lively  and  peppy  numbers.  One  of  the  recent 
concerts  was  much  too  staid  and  the  children  did  not 
wax  enthusiastic  about  it.  A child's  attention  span 
is  so  short  there  roust  be  more  variety." 

"Primary  students  should  be  able  to  attend.  Arouse  and 
stimulate  their  interest  before  they  are  involved  in 
Ouher  actxvities.  Use  more  soloists  and  especially 
young  student  soloists  I The  one  concert  featuring  high 
school  instrumentalists  as  members  of  the  Detroit 
Sj^phony  is  meaningful  to  the  audience  composed  of 
high  school  students." 

"I  think  they  are  excellent,  very  well  done,  a wonderful 
experience  for  the  children;  and  I feel  that  the  children 
of  Detroit  are  exceptionally  fortunate  in  having  a wealth 
of  fine  musical  experiences  available  to  them." 

"They  are  of  inestiiaable  value,  I*in  sure.  Children  who 
go  to  a concert  with  misgivings  invariably  return  with  an 
enthusiastic  desire  to  go  again.  The  concert-goers  avail 
themselves  of  opportunities  for  radio,  television  and 
other  concerts  very  frequently  after  a concert  experience.” 

"Attending  one  concert  a jrear  may  not  make  a child  an 
avowed  music  lover,  but  quite  often  it  can  sow  the  seed 
that  may  develop  later." 

"By  and  large,  our  Detroit  concerts  are  geared  to  the 
^jority  of  our  elementary  pupils." 

I feel  that  a definite  subject  should  be  presented 
x^hether  it  be  the  composer,  the  instrument' or  the  work 
Itself.  This  subject  should  then  be  exen^jlified  by 
many  aids  - visual,  audio,  esthetic,  aural,  etc.  The 
concept  should  be  fully  developed  and  leave  a definite 
impression  upon  the  audience.  Then  the  children  can 
take  this  subject,  as  say  the  sonata,  and  use  it  as  a 
tool  to  evaluate  other  conq>ositions. " 

My  classes  always  remark  - *It  was  too  short.*" 


o 


Secondary  Vocal  Teacher  Commpnt-.<; 


"Some  selections  seem  a little  beyond  their  appreciation. 

Very  quiet  numbers  seldomr  hold  their  attention  very  long 
unless  emphasis  is  directed  to  this  before  the  concert." 

I would  like  to  enter  a plea  for  the  playing  of  music  that 
might  be  considered  *warhorses*  by  the  musicians.  This  is  the 
only  time  some  of  this  music  will  be  heard  by  most  of  the 
students.  Obscure  con5)ositions  are  not  the  great  music  that 
they  should  hear."  (Senior  High  Vocal  Teacher) 

"I  believe  that  some  emphasis  on  *pops’  concerts  might 
involve  the  interest  of  more  students  and  make  them  more 
open  minded  toward  symphony  orchestras  in  general,. 

(Jr.  high  Vocal  Teacher) 

'Music  should  not  be  hackneyed.  Should  include  conten^Jorary 
music  and  things  that  are  colorful  and  unusual.  Solo  passages 
are  interesting  to  students."  (Senior  High  Vocal  Teacher) 


Instrumental  Specialist  Comments 

*Music  has  been  excellent,  so  no  comment."  (Instrumental 
Specialist) 

"Ifusic  should  be  varied  from  the  point  of  style,  length 
and  instrumentation."  (Secondary  Instrumental  Teacher) 

. niore  time  and  effort  to  preparing  the  students 

for  the  youth  concerts,  I can  see  to  it  that  more  general 
music  students  know  about  them  and  get  this  exposure  to 
concert  music." 

"Short  excerpts  of  a ballet  or  opera  might  be  presented 
as  part  of  a concert.  Not  only  would  the  stage  action 
be  interesting,  but  exposure  to  these  two  facets  of  art 
is  totally  lacking  at  the  present  time." 


High  School  Teacher  Comment 

"Many  of  the  students  have  no  desire  to  attend  the  concert. 
It  is  difficult  to  get  an  adequate  number  to  go.  Also^ 
they  are  afraid  of  missing  a class  in  an  academic  subject.- 
Some  teachers  will  not  excuse  students.  There  is  not  the 
proper  cooperation  on  the  part  of  all  staff  members." 

(High  School  Vocal  Teacher) 


High  School  otudents*  Comments 


49  music  students  from  tao  different  Detroit  high  schools  were 
selected  to  answer  a brief  questionnaire  concerning  the  School  Con- 
certs. All  the  students  either  had  played  or  sung  in  school  groups. 
All  had  been  attending  youth  concerts  from  1 to  9 years. 

The  22  students  from  High  School  A were  more  deeply  involved  in 
music  than  their  colleagues  from  the  other  school,  and  their  comments 
reflected  a greater  sensitivity  to  programming  and  performance.  12 
students  regularly  attended  Detroit  Sy!3q)hony  adult  subscription  con- 
cert series. 

Most  of  the  High  School  A students  stated  that  their  classes  had 
not  received  any  preparation  for  the  School  Concerts.  15  students 
(68%)  were  critical  of  the  general  atmosphere  established  at  the 
School  Concerts  stating  they  felt  them  to  be  designed  more  for  ele- 
mentary school  students.  Several  described  the  concerts  as  reflect- 
ing “immature  programming." 

The  27  students  from  High  School  B were  less  discriminating  in 
their  musical  tastes,  leaning  more  toward  familiar,  loud,  fast,  and 
light  music.  These  students  did  receive  preparation  for  the  concerts, 
found  it  helpful,  and  found  the  concerts  interesting.  Only  1 student 
within  tnis  group  was  concerned  about  the  alleged  "elementary  atmos- 
phere" of  the  School  Concerts.  9 of  these  22  students  regularly 
attended  the  Detroit  Symphony  adult  subscription  series  concerts. 

Taking  responses  of  the  two  groups  as  a single  unit,  it  was 
found  that  69%  of  the  students  found  value  and  interest  in  the 
School  Concerts.  Four  students  mentioned  increased  interest  in 
the  concert  in  which  high  school  instrumentalists  played  with  the 
Detroit  Sjnnphony.  71%  of  the  total  group  participated  in  some  sort 
of  post-concert  activity,  usually  a discussion  of  program  and  pei*- 
formance . 

Of  the  21  students  who  regularl3^  attended  the  adult  symphony 
concerts,  18  (87%)  stated  they  preferred  these  concerts  to  youth 
concerts . 


The  Young  People* s Concert  Series  Programs  (Admission  concerts  pre- 
sented on  Saturdays) 

When  the  three  different  series  of  educational  concerts  (the 
School  Concerts,  the  Young  People* s Series  and  the  In-School  concerts) 
are  viewed  as  a single,  overall  unit,  it  is  readily  seen  that  each 
of  the  suggestions  made  by  teachers  has  been  incorporated  into  the 
total  youth  concert  programming.  However,  it  is  only  those  children 
who  can  attend  all  three  series  who  have  opportunity  to  hear  all  of 
the  types  of  presentations  suggested. 


The  Young  People's  Concert  Series  includes  a special 
in  each  of  the  four  concerts.  Within  the  last  three  years 
1965-66,  1966-67),  presentations  have  included  the  following’ 

4 ballet  performances 

3 opera  performances 

2 concerts  featuring  visual  aid  through  presentation  of  a. 
cartoonist 

2 concerts  featuring  a narrated  work 

1 concert  featuring  solo  performers 

This  type  of  programming  obviously  is  linked  to  the  fl.T.-tzv-ial 
structure  of  these  concerts.  Tickets  must  be  sold  through  V'-ice- 
spread  public  appeal  that  will  attract  the  interest  not  only  c.  f. 
the  children  but  the  parents  as  well,  and  revenue  produced 
sale  of  tickets  makes  possible  a higher  expenditure  for  concert 
programs. 


The  In- School  Concerts  (Concerts  played  ±n  school  buildings  iai  the 
inner-city  by  two  50-piece  orchestras  under  a P.L.  89-10,  Tirl'e  I 
Grant) 

This  series  of  concerts,  initiated  in  1966-67,  was  held  to  be 
of  great  value  and  cultural  in5>ortance  to  students  of  inner-city 
schools.  The  general  feeling  expressed  was  that  students  sis^siier] 
to  identify  more  with  the  musicians  and  the  music  than  was  cba  case 
with  the  School  Concerts  at  Ford  Auditorium  because  the  must-ians 
had  come  to  "their  school  and,  therefore,  into  their  society.” 

Programs  for  these  concerts  were  chosen  by  the  conductors  in 
cooperation  with  the  Cultural  Enrichment  coordinator’s  offic.2. 


FINANCING 


The  basic  economics  of  the  Detroit  Synqihony  Orchestra's  educa- 
tional work  can  be  stated  rather  simply.  The  educational  concerts 
and  attendant  rehearsals  account  for  12%  of  the  musicians’  time 
(services)  available  to  the  association  under  the  musiciaisc ' con- 
tract and  education  concerts  con5>rise  22%  of  the  total  nunibar  of 
concerts  played,  but  gross  income  for  the  three  educational  con- 
cert series  meets  only  9%  of  the  total  costs  of  operating  che 
Orchestra. 
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In  other  words,  in  addition  to  present  sources  of  financing  for 
the  educational  work,  the  Detroit  Syii5>hony  Association  also  subsidizes 
the  program  from  its  general  funds,  probably  in  a ratio  of  approxi- 
mately 50c  Detroit  S3raiphony  funds  for  each  $1.00  provided  for  educa- 
tional work  from  other  sources.  However,  a certain  portion  of  the 
contributions  to  the  Orchestra’s  annual  maintenance  fund  are  made 
because  of  the  interest  of  some  of  the  donors  in  the  educational 
services  that  the  Orchestra  offers  to  the  youth  of  the  community. 


Sources  of  Financing  for  the  Detroit  Symphony  Youth  Concerts 


School  Concerts  - $60,000  grant  made  to  the  Detroit 

Symphony  by  the  City  of 
Detroit  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Parks  and  Recreation 

Young  People’s  Concerts  - Ticket  sales 

Concerts  played  in  the  school 
buildings  by  2 units  of  50 

musicians  each  - $90,000  granted  under  Title  I of 

P.L.  89-10 


Additional  funds  applicable 
to  the  total  educational 

program  - $100,000  (approximately)  annually 

from  Detroit  S3rmphony  Asso- 
ciation funds 

Costs  of  public  school  teach-  Met-Jfom  publte  .%choo:li.J|tinds 
ing  and  administrative  time, 
and  materials  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  student  preparation 
for  concerts 


Met  by  individual  students 


Costs  of  transporting  stu- 
dents to  the  concerts  by  bus 


EVALUATION  OF  RESULTS  OF  YOUTH  CONCERTS 


Music  education  personnel  responding  to  Study  questionnaires 
concerning  their  evaluation  of  the  influence  of  youth  concerts  upon 
students  reflected  the  following  opinions: 


DETROIT  TABLE  NO.  5 

EVALUATION  OF  EFFECT  OF  YOUTH  CONCERTS  OR  STUDENTS 


Favorable  Not  Evident  Unfavorable 
A B A B A B 

Influence  upon  attracting  new 
students  to  study  of  music 

(recruiting)  6 15  14  - - 

Influence  upon  students* 
attendance  at  regular  series 

concerts  77  - 3 - - 


Influence  upon  students*  con- 
duct in  rehearsals  and  con- 
certs of  student  performing 

groups  10  13  - 3 

Influence  upon  students* 
general  enthusiasm  for 

music  20  24  - 1 


FUTURE  PLANS 


When  queried  about  future  plans  for  student  educational  work, 
the  Orchestra* s managers  and  youth  concert  conductor  pointed  to  the 
need  to  increase  concert  opportunities  for  high  school  students, 
for  primary  grades,  and  for  pre-school  age  children.  Implementation 
of  such  plans  depends  upon  development  of  needed  financing  and  finding 
the  additional  orchestral  services  required  for  an  expanded  educa- 
tional program. 


STUDY  OF  YOUTH  CONCERTS  IN  HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 


Field  Workers^  Martin  Lebeau,  Music  Education  Specialist 

Franz  Bibo,  Orchestra  Research  Specialist 
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FACT  SHEET  - HARTFORD,  CONNECTXaTT 


THE  CITY  (See  also  appendixes  D ) 


Population  Data:  Corporate  Population  162 j,  178 

Metropolitan  Area  549,249 

Whites  in  corporate  population  .....  34.5% 

Hegroes  in  ” " 15,3% 

Othei-  non-whites  in  " 0.2% 


Economic  Ease:  Manufacturing 

(I960) 


Income  Data:  Median  family  income  . $5,990 

15%  of  families  earned  less  than  $ 3,000 
14%  of  families  earned  more  than  $10,000 


Education  Data:  Of,  Hartford  residents  25  years  or  older: 

ip.2%  had  conq>leted  less  than  5 years  of  scliool 
34.5%  had  completed  high  school  or  more 
Median  n«raber  school  years  completed  - 9.6  yrs. 


THE -ORCHESTRA  - TfaE  HARTFORD  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  (1966-67  data) 


Gross  annual  oudget 

Total  number  of  musicians  . i . 4 » . » i 4 » . . . » . 
Total  number  of  concerts  played  i i . 4 . i i . . . . 4 
Total- number  of  yoilth  concefts  played  » ***...  4 4 
Estimated  gross  attendance  dt  youth  concerts  i . 4 4 4 4 


$388,071 
75  - 85 
51 
28 


President: 

Music  Director: 

Manager: 

Coordinator  of  youth  concerts: 


Charles  E,  Lord 
Arthur  Winograd 
David  G.  Kent 

Cg  L.  Bums,  Jr.,  Asst.  Mgr. 
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HARTFORD  SCHOOLS  - SUMMARY  (1966"67  data) 


! 

i 

! 


Public  school  system  enrollment  26,016 

Hartford  Public  Schools 

Superintendent  Medill  Bair 

Director  of  music  education  Elmer  M.  Hintz 

Coordinator  of  youth  concerts  Elmer  M.  Hintz 

Annual  per  pupil  expenditure  (1965-66)  * $659.93 

Grade  structure:  8-4 


Schools 

Elementary  - Junior  High  Schools,  Grades  1 
Senior  High  Schools,  Grades  9-12  ^ i i . 


- 8 


C* _«  ■ _ XT  • O _ t-  _ _ , . - ^ ^ 

IlXvr  X.  Ji  3 V7X 


1 1 


Special  Facilities  and  Programs 
Educational  Television  - WEDH 


24 

3 

1 


Dual  enrollment  system: 

Non-public  school  students  take  some  of  their  regular  work  in 
public  schools  under  public  school  teachers,  these  subjects 
requiring  equipment  and  facilities  not  commonly  found  in 
parochial  schools* 


Transporting  of  students  out  of  their  neighborhood  school  areas 
to  alleviate  de  facto  segregation. 

P.L.  89-l0,  Title  I funds:  $1  millionj  part  of  qjhlch  was  used 

to  employ  elementary  classroom  music  specialists  in  deprived 
schools. 


Non-Public  Schools 
Parochial  schools 


10 


Representative  Cultural  and  Educational  Institutions 


Connecticut  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
Connecticut  Opera  Association 
Coordinating  Council  for  the.  Arts 
Hartford  School  of  Ballet 
Hartford  Stage  Company 
Hartford  SjTnphony  Orchestra 
Jewish  Community  Center 
Wadsworth  Atheneum 


Hartford  College  for  Women 
Hartford  Conservatory 
Hartt  College  of  Music  of 
University  of  Hartford 
Trinity  College 
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MUSIC  EDUCATION  Ifl  HARTFORD  PURLir.  SCHOOLS 


HARTFORD  TABLE  HQ.  1 


MUSIC  EDUCATIOH  STAFF  - HARTFORD  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  (Total  Staff-43) 


31  elementary  classroom  music  (One  also  vocal,  3 also 
specialists  (3  part-time,  high  school) 

one  also  instrumental) 


school  orchestra  classes  daily,  conducted  the  All-City  Orchestra, 
had  charge  of  musical  instruments  owned  by  the  system,  and 
helped  supervise  student  teachers. 

Eleimentarv  Music 

Required  general  music  was  taught  to  ?th  and  8th  grade 

students  twice  each  week  for  the  entire  year.  (See  Hartford 
Table  No.  2) . 

One  weekly  lesson  was  given  on  school  time  to  students  in 
the  instrumental  program,  with  some  instruction  given  in  4th 
grade,  but  most  of  it  beginning  in  5th  grade. 

Ten  elementary  instrumental  teachers  were  envao’ed  under 
P.L.  89-10,  Title  I funds.  Students  in  deprived  Ir^fscSooL 
recexved  services  of  a building  music  teacher  several  times  a 
week,  xdhile  other  music  specialists  saw  their  classes  once  a 


A special  guide  for  elementary  classroom  music  specialists 
hired  under  the  P.L.  8Q~in  T-rH/a  t ^ ^ . 


DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  EDUCATIOU 


In  24  elementary  schools: 


7 Instrumental  specialists 


In  3 high  schools: 

4 vocal  teachers 


In  3 schools: 

5 Instrumental  specialists 
(3  also  elementary,  one 
also  supervisor) 


The  super\risor  of  instrumental  music  taught  two  high 
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dl3 advantaged  children  provided  insights  not  only  into  this  special 
program,  but  into  the  regular  classroom  program  as  well.  The  basic 
areas  of  singing,  listening,  creative  and  rhythmic  activities,  and 
playing,  were  the  point  of  departure  in  working  with  the  disadvan- 
taged child. 


HARTFORD  TABLE  NO.  2 

inJSIC  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM  - HARTFORD  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


VOCAL  " GENERAL  huSIC 


jLX^OxixuCiJui.’i  * I nu O J.v> 


Elementary 


Elementary  Classroom  Music 
(Gr.  Pre-school  - 6) 

General  Music  - Required  (7-8) 

Girls’,  Boys*  and  Mixed  Choruses 


Beginning,  Intermediate  and 
Advanced  Wind,  Percussion 
and  String  Instruction 
(Grade  5 - ) 

Band  and  Orchestra 

Small  ensembles 


High  School 

Girls’,  Boys’  and  Mixed  Choruses  Beginning,  Intermediate  and 

Advanced  Instruction 

Senior  Inter-High  Choir  (Gr.  9 - 12) 

Band  and  Orchestra 
Small  Ensembles 

Theory  I and  II  (Gr.  9 - 
Introduction  to  Music  (Gr.  9 - 12) 

Music  Appreciation  742  (Gr.  9 - 12) 

Ihisic  A.ppreciation  A Group  (Gr.  9 - 12) 

Music  Literature  (Gr.  11  - 12) 
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Secondary  Kusic 


The  academic  music  offerings  in  Hartford  were  extensive  (See 
Hartford  Table  No.  2).  Theory  I and  II  were  the  equivalent  of  a 
fundamentals  course.  Theory  I having  been  recommended  for  students 
who  plan  a career  of  teaching  at  elementary  grade  level. 

Introduction  to  music  was  a general  music  course  utilizing 
singing,  playing  of  classroom  instruments,  discussions  and  reports 
on  contemporary  movie,  radio,  television  and  other  music. 

In  Music  Appreciation  742,  a general  approach  to  the  more 
traditional  types  of  music  was  made,  while  Music  Appreciation  I 
and  II  took  musical  masterpieces  and  studied  them  in  relation  to 
the  times  in  which  they  were  written  and  other  art  forms  that 
were  contemporary  to  them. 

Music  Literature  was  a survey- type  course  for  the  academically 
talented  student  who  was  in  the  honors  track  program. 
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SUMMARY  OF  1966-67  HARTFORD  SYMPaONY  ORCHESTRA  YOUTH  CONCERTS 

2 Series 


I.  Youth  Concerts  (or  High  School  Concert  Series) 


Number 
Conductor 
Sponsorship 
Financing 
Attended  by 


- • . PerfbrTaed  in 
■Time 

Admis'sion 


16  performances,  8 different  programs 
Arthur  Winograd 
Hartford  Symphony  Orchestra 
City  of  Hartford 

Grades  6,  7,  8 in  public  and  parochial  schools 
Grades  9-12 

(All  students , grades  6-12  attend  at  least 
one  concert  per  year) 

High  school  auditoriums 
Wednesdays,  11  AM,  12:30  ?M 
Free 


2.  Young  People* s Concerts 


Number 

Conductor 

Sponsorship 

Financing 

Attended  by 

Performed  in 

Time 

Admission 


8 performances,  4 different  programs 

Arthur  Winograd 

Hartford  Syn5>hony  Orchestra 

Ticket  sales,  and  Orchestra  Association 

Any  student  purchasing  a ticket 

Bushnell  Auditorium,  seating  capacity  3,277 

Saturdays  1 PM,  3 PM 

Series  ticket:  Students  - $4.00;  Adults  $4.00 
Single  admission:  " - $1.50;  Adults  $1.50 


3.  Ensemble  Performances  (”Tfae  Education  Program”) 


Number 

Sponsorship 

Financing 


Over  250  performances 
Hartford  SyK?>hony  Orchestra 
Fees  paid  by  schools,  foundation  grants, 
P.L.  89-10,  Title  I funds,  MPTF 


Attended  by 
Performed  in 
Time 

Admission 


Students  in  schools  that  purchase  performances 
School  auditoriums  and  classrooms 
In- school  time 
Free  to  students 
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HISTORY  AMD  PHILOSOPHY  OF  YOUTH  CONCERTS  IN  HARTFORD 


The  Hartford  Syn^hony  Orchestra’s  early  days  were  fraught 
with  disappointments,  frustrations  and  disruptions  that  were  over- 
come by  dogged  determination  on  the  part  of  many  people. 

The  predecessor  of  the  present  orchestra  made  its  appearance 
in  1934  under  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration.  Angelo 
Coniglione  served  as  the  tirst  conductor,  succeeded  two  vears  later 
by  the  well-known  violinist,  Jacques  Gordon.  In  1936,  the  federal 
government  made  continued  governmental  support  contingent  upon 
private  funds  also  being  placed  in  support  of  the  Orchestra,  and 
The  Hartford  Symphony  Society  was  established. 

The  Society  took  over  full  responsibility  for  operating  and 
financing  the  Orchestra  in  1938-39,  but  act  lviti0s  i-j6r©  suspsndsd 
two  years  later,  from  1941  to  1948,  due  to  World  War  II. 


Sparked  by  an  offer  from  the  Local  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Musicians  to  make  services  of  musicians  available  free  for  an 
experimental  year,  the  Orchestra  was  reactivated  in  1948-49.  In 
May  1949,  a campaign  for  funds  yielded  approximately  $40,000,  and 
Radio  Station  WTIC  pledged  $10,000  for  each  of  the  next  3 years 
(total  of  $30,000),  The  reorganized  Hartford  Symphony  was  launched 
under  two  conductors  - Moshe  Paranov  and  George  Heck. 

There  ensued  a growing  argument  within  community  and  musical 
over  the  basic  philosophy  concerning  advisability  of  a two- 
conductor  versus  a one-conductor  system.  The  latter  viewpoint  pre- 
vailed, and  Fritz  Mahler  was  appointed  conductor-manager  of  the 
Orchestra  in  the  spri.ng  of  1953.  It  was  under  Mahler's  regime  that 
Young  People’s  Concerts  were  initiated  in  1958-59,  atid  have  been 
continued  under  Arthur  Winograd  who  succeeded  Mahlet  as  music  direc- 
tor in  1961-62* 

The  Women’s  Auxiliary  of  the  Orchestra,  however,  had  not  con- 
tented itself  with  waiting  for  music  for  children  until  the  Orches- 
tra itself  was  stable  enough  to  undertake  such  a program.  Instead, 
the  Auxiliary  formed  an  Education  Committee  and  launched  what,  at 

that  time,  was  a unique  plan  of  ensemble  concerts  in  the  schools  in 
1952. 


With  a gift  of  $500  from  the  Musical  Club  of  Hartford,  the 
Education  Committee  turned  to  a remarkable  woman  - Rena  Openheimer 
Greenwald  - asking  her  to  plan  and  serve  as  narrator  for  two  dif- 
ferent programs  that  could  be  performed  by  3 or  4 musicians  for 
students  in  the  schools.  One  program  was  offered  to  a school  at 
no  cost  with  expectation  that  the  school  would  pay  $25.00  for 
succeeding  programs.  Musicians  were  paid  for  their  x^ork  from 
the  outset. 
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From  this  modest  beginning,  Mrs.  Greenwald  developed  a most 
ingenious  plan  that  ultimately  was  closely  coordinated  with  es- 
tablishment of  orchestra  concerts  for  students. 


By  1955-56,  the  Symphony  Society  became  the  sponsor  for  the 
so-called  Educational  Concerts  (ensemble  performances) , appointed 
Mrs.  Greenwald  Director  of  the  Orchestra's  Education  Program, 
sought  and  obtained  financial  support  from  the  Hartford  Founda- 
tion of  Public  Giving  which  made  a 2-year  grant  of  $7,400.  The 
Orchestra,  supplemented  the  grant  in  the  amount  of  $1,500  per 
year.  The  grovjth  pattern  was  iti5>ressive: 


1952-53 


1956-57 


Performances 

Audience 


40 

7,000 


79 

32,000 


Channel  18  televised  10  of  the  programs  in  1955-56,  and  the 
following  year,  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education  extended 
the  program  to  other  Connecticut  communities  by  asking  Mrs.  Green- 
wald to  prepare  eighteen  30-minute  musical  and  discussion  programs 
for  weekly  broadcasts  over  Station  WKNB  that  were  integrated  into 
the  music  curriculum  of  the  schools. 

It  was  Mrs.  Greenwald *s  concept  that  no  child  should  be  per- 
mitted to  attend  an  orchestral  concert  until  he  had  heard  at  least 
one  performance  by  each  of  4 ensembles  - a string  ensemble,  a wood- 
wind, a brass,  and  a percussion  ensemble,  the  latter  charged  with 
the  responsibility  not  only  of  demonstrating  instruments  and  per- 
forming, but  also  with  the  task  of  introducing  students  to  the 
concepts  of  rhythm  in  music. 

After  one  or  more  performances  by  ensembles  from  all  four 
orchestral  instrument  families,  then  and  rhen  only  did  Mrs.  Green- 
wald feel  that  the  child  would  be  ready  to  listen,  to  enjoy  and 
respond  to  the  complicated  colors  and  sounds  of  an  entire  orchestra. 

Although  the  Young  People's  concerts  were,  from  the  outset,^ *58--*- 59) 
presented  on  Saturdays,  Mrs.  Greenwald  was  able  to  closely  coordi- 
nate the  concerts  witfi  school  activities.  The  student  audience 
wishing  to  attend  the  early  Young  People's  concerts  was  greater 
than  the  seating  capacity  of  Bushnell  Auditorium  (3,200  capacity), 
and  many  schools  placed  block  orders  for  tickets  for  their  students. 
Choices  had  to  be  made  as  to  students  that  could  be  accommodated, 
and  priority  in  ticket  allocations  was  given  to  those  schools  that 
already  had  presented  the  4 ensemble  concerts  for  their  students. 

Mrs.  Greenwald *s  goal  was  a carefully  structured  program  for 
music  listening  that  would  begin  with  kindergarten  students,  become 
more  demanding  as  it  progressed  through  elementary,  junior  and  high 
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school  years,  thereby  preparing  graduating  students  also  tc  graduate 
into  adult  concert  audiences. 

The  strong  impetus  and  leadership  that  accounted  in  la^rge  measure 
for  the  brilliance  and  success  of  the  program  disappeared  with  Mrs, 
Greenwald’s  death  in  1960. 

Since  that  time,  the  ensemble  program  has  continued  tc.  expand, 
but  the  close  integration  of  the  program  with  the  Saturday  Young 
People’s  concerts  has  lessened  with  the  result  that  attemtance  at 
the  Saturday  concerts  now  is  dot-m  to  approximately  half  t.  capacity 
of  the  house.  This  being  the  case,  there  no  longer*  is  a leverage 
for  insisting  that  students  hear  a prescribed  series  of  ensemble 
concerts  prior  to  being  permitted  to  attend  the  full  orche£5tral 
concert. 

Meantime,  however,  free  orchestral  concerts  played  i'l.  high 
school  auditoriums  and  financed  by  the  City  of  Hartford  and  the 
public  schools  were  added  to  the  Orchestra's  educational  program 
in  1960-61.  Every  public  and  parochial  school  student  in' grades 
6-12  attends  at  least  one  30-minute  orchestral  program  each  year. 

The  concerts  are  an  integral,  required  part  of  the  jrrusic 
listening  program  in  grades  6 through  8,  Extensive  music  apprecia- 
tion and  musr.c  literature  courses  offered  to  high  school  students 
are  a further  indication  of  the  importance  accorded  to  music  listen- 
ing in  the  Hartford  Public  Schools. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  indicated  that  every  effort  is 
being  made  to  maintain  the  status  quo  of  school  financiBg  for  youth 
concerts  even  in  the  face  of  the  many  school  problems  of  serious 
nature  involving  the  inner-city. 
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COORDINATING  WORK  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  ORGHESTBA  ON  THE  YOUTH  CONCERTS 


YOUTH  CONCERTS 

XNote:  fhe~3artford  Youth  Concert  Series  also  is  referred  to  as 

the  "High  School  Concerts",  due  to  the  fact  that  the  con- 
certs are  played  in  high  school  auditoriums,  though  at- 
tended by  students  in  grades  6 - 12.) 


Concert  Planning  and  Evaluation 

The  Orchestra  conductor  and  director  of  music  education,  with 
a minimum  of  formality,  jointly  plan  the  concerts.  ‘The  director  of 
music  is  a member  of  the  Orchestra’s  board  of  directors,  and  serves 
as  concert  coordinator  for  parochial  as  well  as  public  schools. 

There  is  no  formal  evaluation  of  Youth  Concerts  either  by  the  school 
system  or  teachers. 


Scheduling 

The  16  Youth  Concerts  are  played  by  an  orchestra  of  approxi- 
mately 45  musicians  which  can  be  accommodated  on  stages  of  high 
school  auditoriums.  Each  of  the  8 different  programs  is  played 
twice  in  8 different  high  schools  (11-11:30  AM  arid  12:45  - 1:15  PM). 
The  first  of  the  two  back- to  back  performances  id  played  for  students 
in  grades  6-8,  and  the  repeat  performance  fof  grades  9-12.  The 
director  of  inusic  education  handles  Concert  scheduling  for  both  pub- 
lic and  parochial  schools 4 


Audience  Supervision 

Teachers  accompany  students  to  concerts  and  are  responsible  for 
audience  supervision. 


Transportation 

Elementary  students  (grades  6-8)  attend  concerts  in  nearby 
high  schools  and  most  student  groups  can  walk  to  the  concerts*  If 
the  round  trip  exceeds  a distance  of  3 miles,  transportation  is  pro- 
vided by  the  school  system.  Transportation  arrangements  are  made 
by  the  music  education  office  with  individual  schools  and  the  public 
bus  system. 
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Promotion  and  Publicity 

Concert  promotion  is  handled  by  the  music  education  office 
through  memorandums  to  teachers  and  principals,  and  by  distribu- 
tion to  students  of  concert  notebooks  containing  study  materials. 


Concert  Preparatory  Materials 

Attractive  notebooks  (9"xl2")j  identified  for  use  by  public 
and  parochial  schools,  are  prepared  by  the  director  of  music,  dis- 
tributed to  all  students  in  grades  6-8,  and  to  students  in  music 
classes  in  grades  9 - 12.  Copy  for  the  inside  cover  is  as  follows: 

These  concerts  by  the  Hartford  Symphony  Orchestra 
are  presented  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Hart- 
ford City  Council,  The  Hartford  Board  of  Education, 
and  Station  WTIC-FM, 

To  Our  Students: 

This  is  your  concert  notebook  which  includes  all 
the  programs  you  will  hear  during  the  school  year. 

Each  listed  composition  has  a story  or  other  in- 
formation that  will  help  you  to  enjoy  the  concerts. 

Also,  the  melodies  and  the  themes,  written  on  music 
staff,  will  help  you  to  remember  the  music. 

Before  every  concert,  read  the  paragraphs  that  ex- 
plain each  piece  of  music.  Learn  to  sing  the 
melodies.  Knowledge  of  the  music  will  increase 
your  pleasure,  especially  if  you  know  the  melodies. 

I wish  for  all  of  you  many  enjoyable  listening 
experiences. 

Elmer  M.  Hintz,  Director 
Hartford  Public  Schools 
Music  Department 

Contents  include  listing  of  the  8 concert  programs,  a brief 
descriptive  paragraph  for  each  work,  musical  examples  of  themes, 
and  a glossary  of  musical  terms. 

The  only  major  change  in  the  booklets  since  inception  of  the 
series  in  1960  has  been  from  mimeographed  to  printed  foftnat  and 
some  reduction  in  size  and  content* 
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A commercial  publication  entitled  "The  A B c‘s  of  Synrohon^es"^ 
also  was  used.  It  covers  such  topics  'as  "What  is  a symphony,  any- 
way? -What  does  a conductor  do?"  "Who's  Who  in  a Symphony?"  (the 
orchestra  instruments),  includes  drawings,  diagrams,  sample  page  of 
a score,  and  listings  of  a few  popular  books  about  music* 


Programming 


The  music  is  chosen  by  the  director  of  music  education  and  the 
prbgram  is  based  on  a concert  theme.  Although  the 
1966-67  practice  was  to  play  the  same  program  for  All  grades,  dif- 
ferent programs  had  been  played  some  years  for  grades  6-8  and 
for  grades  9-12^  * 


Programs  are  short,  approximately  30  minutes  in  length,  are 
drawn  from  the  basic  orchestral  repertoire,  with  occasional  per- 
formance of  a full  sumphony.  Instrumental  soloists  drawn  from 
rchestra  personnel  are  used  on  one  or  two  concerts. 

Verbal  commentary  was  handled  .by  the  director  of  music  for 

concerts,  and  by  an  announcer  from  Station 
WTIC  for  the  second  concert.  Each  prepared  his  own  comments  which 
were  limited  to  very  brief  introductory  statements  (about  1 min- 
aach  composition.  Comments  for  Copland's  "Billy  the 
Kid  , for  instance,  were  effectively  ptesented  by  having  the 
narrator  giv6  a brief  explanatory  sentence  between  sections  of 
the  suite  while  the  Orchestra  sustained  a chord* 

Audience  participation  is  not  used. 


.-u  restrictive  factor  in  ptogtamming  is  the  small  size  of 

whe  Orchestra,  a matter  of  great  concern  to  Orchestra  conductor 
and  ifnanagement,  and  the  schools,  but  a factor  that  they  fefel  can 
e xesolved  only  with  increased  financing.  (Arrangements  kave 
been  completed  to  increase  the  size  of  the  Orchestra  to  55  musi- 
cians for  1967-68  youth  concerts.) 


Concert  Broadcasts 

.-u  P^’^fo’^ances  are  broadcast  live  over  WTIC-FM,  and  through 

the  public  address  system  of  the  high  school  housing  the  concert. 
The  best  performance  of  each  pair  of  concerts  is  rebroadcast  fhe 


^The  ABC's  of  Symphonies , 
Inc.,  1954,  16  pp. 


Greenfield,  liass.,  Channing  L.  Bete  Co., 
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following  Friday  evening.  This  procedure  niakes  it  possible  for 
many  students  to  hear  all  8 programs  during  the  year  if  they  will 
take  the  initiative  to  listen  to  the  evening  broadcasts. 

Station  WTIC-FM  gives  a copy  of  the  tape  to  the  school  audio- 
visual department  which  makes  additional  copies  of  tapes  upon  re- 
quest by  teachers.  Some  concern  was  expressed  over  the  quality  of 
tapes  that  can  be  produced  under  present  circumstances. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE  * S CONCERT  SERIES  (Saturday  Concerts) 


The  Young  People’s  Concert  Series  consists  of  4 different 
programs,  each  played  twice,  presented  at  Bushnell  Auditorium  on 
Saturdays  at  I ft A and  3 PM.  This  series,  originated  by  the  Orches- 
tra Society  in  1958-59  under  Fritz  Mahler,  has  been  based  on  at- 
tracting ticket  purchasers  among  students  (and  their  parents)  on 
an  area  wide  basis.  Although  not  a school -connected  venture, 
attendance  is  encouraged  by  the  schools. 


Planning  of  the  series  is  handled  by  Orchestra  conductor 
and  management. 


^heduling  is  contingent  upon  availability  of  Bushnell  Audi- 

concerts  are  spread  throughout  the  season.  In 

1966-67,  they  were  presented  in  November,  December,  January  and 
February. 


Audience  supervision  *.s  handled  by  members  of  the  Women’s 
Auxiliary  and  other  adults  who  accompany  children  to  concerts. 


Promotion  is  the  responsibility  of  Orchestra  management.  All 
customary  form?  of  promotion  are  used  including  distribution  of 
brochures  for  the  Young  People’s  Concert  Series,  newspaper  ads  and 
feature  stories,  radio  and  TV  announcements.  Menibers  of  the  Women's 
Auxiliary  v/ork  with  the  schools  and  PTA  groups.  The  manager  of  the 
rchestra  reports  that  the  work  of  the  Auxiliary  and  newspaper  ads 
prove  to  be  the  most  effective  promotion  judging  from  ticket  sale 
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Ticket  Sales.  Ticket  prices  are  the  same  for  students  and 
adults  - $1.50  single  admission,  or  $4.00  for  the  series  of  4 con- 
certs* The  price  was  recently  increased  25c  (frdin  $1.25  to  $1.50), 
a step  that  has  not  proven  helpful  in  efforts  to  enlatge  the  audi-* 
ence.  Ticket  sales  are  handled  by  the  Orchestra  office  (mail  re- 
sponse to  brochures  and  newspaper  ads) , and  by  membets  of  the 
Auxiliary  through  their  direct  contact  w5th  schools* 


Concert  preparation  of  students  is  not  structured  or  directed 
through  the  schools,  although  with  the  school  involvement  in  en- 
semble concerts  and  concerts  played  in  high  school  auditoriums 
there  are  many  natural  tie-ins  between  those  activities  and  the 
Saturday  Young  People's  Concert  Series.  Nevertheless,  formal 
preparation  of  students  for  Saturday  concerts  is  ptetty  much  a 
matter  of  individual  initiative  on  the  part  of  teachers. 


^pgramming.  Programming  policies  for  the  Saturday  concerts 
reflect  the  continuing  efforts  of  the  Orchestra  to  deal  with  the 
familiar  problems  of  (1)  costs,  (2)  presentation  of  concerts  on 
nc-n-school  time,  (3)  lack  of  direct  tie-in  with  school  music  cur- 
riculum, and  (4)  planning  for  students  of  a wide  age  range.  In 
other  words,  great  effort  is  made  to  give  the  Saturday  concerts 
so-called  "box  office  appeal"  that  will  attract  voluntary  purchases 

by  students  and  by  the  parents  who  must  see  that  the  youngsters  get 
to  the  concerts. 

xhe  box  office  appeal"  approach  does  not  necessarily  coincide 
X7ith  the  concepts  held  by  Orchestra  leadership  as  to  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  student  concerts.  The  president  of  the  Orchestra  Society 
sees  the  purpose  of  youth  concerts  as  being  that  of  building  audi- 
ences for  the  future  and  taking  responsibility  for  contributing  to 
the  total  cultural  development  of  the  community. 

The  conductor  and  manager  feel  that  youth  concerts  should 
stimulate  an  interest  in  music  on  the  part  of  the  young  people. 

Pressed  with  the  necessity  of  trying  to  fill  Bushnell  Audi- 
torium twice  for  each  program  - (combined  seating  capacity  of  6,400) 
in  order  to  meet  high  orchestral  and  production  costs,  the  Saturday 
series  has  more  and  more  emphasized  "special  attractions". 

The  1966-67  series  included  presentation  with  the  Orchestra 
of  the  Pickwick  Puppet  Theater  in  "Cinderella",  a Japanese  folk 
dancer,  Lisl  Weil  and  her  "Ballet  with  Crayons"  in  "The  Sorcerer’s 
Apprentice",  and  a young  classical  accordionist.  The  previous  (1965- 
66)  year  s series  included  presentation  of  opera  ("Hansel  and  Gretel") , 

the  puppet  theater,  the  Nelle  Fisher  Ballet,  and  a narrative-orchestral 
work. 
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The  all-city  chorus  and  ^Tinner  of  the  Young  Artist  competition 
also  are  presented  in  one  of  the  concerts  each  year. 

The  conductor  and  management  feel  that  the  special  attractions 
are  very  inportant  for  the  Saturday  series,  needed  to  "hold  the  at- 
tention  of  the  students*’.  The  conductor  finds  greatest  success  in 
large  hall  with  "almost  unrelieved  animated  music"  by  which  he 
means  music  that  is  loud  and  fast.  It  is  his  experience  that  quality 
of  performance  for  these  concerts  is  important  "ud  to  a point". 

Programming  problems  are  conplicated  by  the  limited  size  of 
the  Orchestra  that  can  be  used  for  these  daytime  concerts  due  to 
unavailability  of  musicians.  Customarily  the  Saturday  concerts 
are  played  by  a fifty-piece  orchestra. 

The  custom  of  using  a professional  commentator  (usually  an 
announcer  from  a radio  or  TV  station)  is  well  established  and  con- 
tinues to  be  followed.  Neither  Orchestra  manager  nor  conductor 
works  in  great  detail  ^-jith  the  commentator  in  preparation  of  his 
remarks . 


Attendance  shrinkage  is  a matter  of  great  concern  to  the 
Orchestra  Society,  Women’s  Auxiliary,  conductor  and  management. 
Within  the  lO-year  history  of  the  Saturday  series,  attendance 
gradually  has  diminished  from  a peak  of  5,000  to  6,000  for  a 

pair  of  concerts,  to  current  normal  attendance  of  2,000  to  3,000 
for  a pair. 


THE  ENSEI-IBLE  PERFORMANCES  (The  "Education  Program") 


The  ensemble  performances,  known  as  "The  Education  Program", 
initiated  by  the  Women’s  Auxiliary  in  1952,  have  shown  steady  growth 
throughout  the  15-year  period. 


In  1966-67,  over  250  performances  v?ere  presented  in  more  than 
100  different  schools  throughout  the  entire  area,  to  a total  audi- 
ence estimated  at  150,000  students  ranging  from  kindergarten  through 
grade  12. 

The  performances  are  purchased  by  individual  schools  using 
funds  from  various  sources  (see  section  on  Financing),  and  are 
booked  by  the  schools  directly  through  the  Orchestra  office. 
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A small  nucleus  of  Orchestra  musicians,  engaged  by  the  Orchestra 
on  a full-time  basis,  is  available  to  play  in  the  ensembles.  En- 
sembles during  1966-67  included  trios,  quartets  and  quintets  drawn 
from  string,  woodwind,  brass  and  percussion  sections,  an  early  instru- 
ment group,  a harp  trio,  a trio  with  dancers,  a jazz  ensemble,  con- 
tenq)orary  music  group  of  4 players,  and  combinations  with  keyboard 
ins  truments . 

The  scale  of  prices  charged  for  performances  varies  with  (1) 
nuiuber  of  musicians  involved;  (2)  number  of  concerts  contracted 
on  one  day  by  either  one  school  or  neighboring  schools;  (3)  travel 
distance. 


Prices  for  Performances  in 
Prices  for  Performances  in  schools  30  to  60 

Hartford  Schools  miles  distant 


Type  of 
Ensemble 

Single 

Concert 

Pair  of  concerts 
same  day 

Single 

Concert 

Pair  of  concerts 
same  day 

Trios 

$ 87.50 

$47.50  per  perf. 

$124.00 

$ 67.00 

per  perf 

Quartets 

110.00 

60,00  " " 

154.00 

82.00 

If  If 

Quintets 

135.00 

72.50  " " 

134.00 

97.00 

It  ft 

Sextets 

160.00 

85.00  " " 

214.00 

112.00 

If  tl 

Note:  Some 

variations  in  above  prices 

related  to 

special 

costs 

such  as  harp  transportation,  etc. 


Promotion  of  the  enseicble  concerts  is  extensive  and  effective. 

A very  handsome  24-page  brochure,  published  in  recent  years,  de- 
scribed each  different  ensemble,  and  charted  a suggested  sequence 
of  programs  for  different  grades.  (See  AppendixN). 

^i^iiited  programs  for  the  Orchestra's  adult  subscription  con- 
certs include,  in  the  listing  of  Hartford  Symphony  events  for  the 
coming  month,  performance  schedules  of  the  ensembles. 

Programming  for  ensemble  performances  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  leader  of  each  ensemble.  Some  advance  program  materials 
are  sent  to  schools  by  the  Orchestra  office  and  teachers  initiate 
concert  preparation  in  some  classes  and/or  some  schools.  An  indi- 
vidual school  or  PTA  may  make  special  requests  relating  to  pro- 
gramming as,  for  instance,  when  requests  came  in  from  some  of  the 
junior  high  schools  for  contemporary  works.  In  general,  performances 
for  kindergarten  classes  are  30  minutes  in  length,  45  minutes  for 
other  audiences. 
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Costs  of  the  Orchestra's  education  activities  (including  or- 
chestral concerts  and  ensemble  performances)  exclusive  of  admini- 
strative costs  total  approximately  $74,000  annually,  or  20%  of  the 
Orchestra's  annual  gross  operating  budget. 

Income  (earned  and  contributed)  directly  attributable  to  edu- 
cation activities  totals  approximately  $58,000  or  16%  of  gross 
annual  budget. 


SUMMARY  OF  1967  ORCHSSTRA  COSTS  AKD  INCOME  FOR  EDUCATION  ACTIVITIES 

(Exclusive  of  administrative  costs) 


Youth  Concerts  (high  school  series)  , , , * 


Income:  Grant,  City  of  Hartford 

2.  Youn^  People's  Series  (Saturday) 

Income:  Ticket  sales  

Contributions  


3.  Ensemble  Performances  

Income:  Fees  paid  by  schools  . . 

P.L-.  89-10,  Title  I funds  , , , 

Foundation  grants.  

Music  Performance  Trust  Fund  . . . 

Totals  


Costs  Income 
$26,000 

$19,500 

40.000 

15,500 

6,000 

$21,500 

18.000 

8,000 

2,000 

5,200 

2,000 

$17,200 


$74,000  $58,000 


Operating  deficit: 
Costs  . , , , 
Income  , , , 


$74,000 

58,000 


Operating  deficit 


$16,000  + administrative  costs 


The  operating  deficit  plus  all  administrative  and  incidental  ex 
penses  are  met  from  the  Orchestra’s  annual  maintenance  fund,  with 
modest  assistance  from  the  Women’s  Auxiliary, 
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The  Orchestra  concerts  for  students  (exclusive  of  ensemble 
performances)  accounted  for  28  of  the  Orchestra's  51  concerts, 
representing  55%  of  the  performance  services  for  the  year,  yet 
the  income  from  these  services  conqjrised  only  16%  of  the  Society's 
total  income. 


Public  Funds 


Support  given  to  the  Orchestra's  education  activities  from 
public  monies  is  impressive,  totalling  approximately  $32,200.00 


annually: 

City  of  Hartford: 

Grant  to  Orchestra  for  Youth  Concerts  in 

high  schools  . $19,500 

Hartford  Board  of  Education: 

Publication  of  concert  notebooks  for 

Youth  Concerts  .........  800 

Transportation  of  students  to  Youth  Concerts  . . 1,900 

Other  Board  of  Education  (including  some  PTA  funds): 

Performance  fees  for  ensemble  concerts  8,000 

P.L.  89-10,  Title  I funds  for  ensemble  concerts  . . . 2.000 

Total $32,200 
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MPSIC  EDUCATORS*  COMMENTS  MD  SUGSESTIONS 


General  Comments  and  Suggestions 

"I  feei  that  the  Young  People *s  Concerts  should  be  available 
to  youngsters  from  grades  4-12  with  programs  geared  to  the 
appropriate  age  levels,"  (Elementary  classroom  music  special- 
ist, grades  1-8) 

"In  a Youth  Concert  program  where  grades  6-12  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  listen  or  to  attend  live  programs,  no  student 
should  be  required  to  listen  to  or  attend  the  programs  after 
the  first  year.  After  the  first  year,  these  students  should 
attend  youth  concerts  only  because  they  choose  to  do  so," 
(Elementary  classroom  music  specialist,  grades  1-8) 

"The  students  are  better  able  to  concentrate  on  fewer  instru- 
ments at  the  same  time.  They  become  more  involved  in  what 
they  are  listening  to  when  they  are  able  to  follow  entrances 
of  the  several  voices  represented  by  the  instruments.  The 
visual  aspect  becomes  more  interesting  also,"  (Elementary 
c] as sroom  music  specialist,  grades  1-8) 

"The  announcer  should  never  talk  *down*  to  the  audience  as 
if  he  had  to  sell  his  product.  He  should  singly  treat  the 
high  school  students  as  adults  and  by  his  tone  and  presenta- 
tion, the  students  will  rise  to  his  level  of  interest  and 
preparation,"  (Senior  high  vocal  teacher  - parochial) 

"The  choice  of  music  and  general  programming  might  be  im- 
proved, Too  many  programs  are  mainly  ‘warmed-over*  adult 
concerts.  Greater  depth,  not  breadth,  should  characterize 
each  program.  More  commentary  (Yes,  at  the  expense  of  per- 
formance time)  should  be  given  at  each  program,"  (Elementary 
classroom  music  specialist,  grades  1-8) 


Comments  and  Suggestions  on  Concert  Preparation 

"A  partic*.?’‘’arly  interesting  lesson  was  developed  around 
a program  of  music  by  one  conq)oser  - Mozart,  The  con5)oser*s 
life  was  briefly  discussed  and  one  iciportant  contribution 
was  outlined  in  detail  - the  conposer's  contribution  to  the 
development  of  music  for  solo  instruments  such  as  bassoon 
and  clarinet,"  (Elementary  classroom  music  specialist, 
grades  1-8) 

"The  Guide  is  sent  so  much  earlier  in  the  year  of  the  concert 
that  often  it  is  misplaced,"  (Elementary  classroom  music 
specialist  - parochial,  grades  7-8) 
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“Organize  a music  club  in  i?hich  the  only  requirement  would 
be  monthly  dues  (a  notninal  amount)  and  regular  attendance 
at  meetings.  These  meetings  may  include  listening,  perform- 
ing, and/or  study  sessionr.  Many  aspects  of  music  might  be 
explored  this  way  and  the  meetings  provide  an  excellent  oppor 
tunity  for  special  pre-concert  preparation."  (Elementary 
classroom  music  specialist,  grades  1-8) 


YOUNG  MTIST  COliPETITION 


Winner  of  the  Young  Artist  Competition  is  presented  as  soloist 
with  the  Orchestra  in  one  of  the  pairs  of  concerts  in  the  Young 
People *s  Concert  Series. 

The  competition,  sponsored  and  financed  by  Aetna  Life  & Casualty 
on  a statewide  basis,  is  open  to  high  school  instrumentalists  (any 
orchestral  instrument) . 

The  Orchestra  is  responsible  for  administration  of  the  conqjeti- 
tion,  including  selection  of  the  panel  of  judges  headed  by  the  Orches- 
tra* s conductor.  The  Orchestra  and  Aetna  Life  jointly  publicize  the 
competition. 

In  addition  to  a solo  appearance  with  the  Orchestra,  the  winner 
receives  a cash  award  of  $1,000.  Students  placing  2nd  and  3rd  in 
theconq>etition  each  receive  a cash  award  of  $250. 
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STUDY  OF  YOUTH  CONCERTS  IN  NEW  ORLEANS,  imVimHA 

Field  Workers:  Frank  Bibo,  Orchestra  Research  Specie.:.  1st 

Martin  LeBeau,  Music  Education  Specie's’ :i3t 
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FACT  SHEET  - imi  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA 


THE  CITY 


(See  also  Appendices  D 


) 


Population  Data 
(1960) 


Corporate  Population 
Metropolitan  Area 


627,525 

907,123 


Whites  in  corporate  population 
Negroes  in  " ” 

Other  non-whites  in  ” 


Economic  Base 
(1960) 


Water  transportation,  retail  trade 


62.6% 

37.2% 

0.2% 


Income  Data 
(1960) 


Median  family  income  . . . . $4,807  (annual) 
27.8%  of  families  earned  less  than  $3,000 
12.9%  of  families  earned  over  $10,000 


Designated  major  poverty  areas  (1966) 

1 with  529,000  persons 

Education  Data  Of  New  Orleans  25  years  or  older: 

(1960)  13.7%  had  completed  less  than  5 years  of  school 

33.37o  had  completed  high  school  or  more 
Median  number  school  years  conq>leted  - 9.0  years 


THE  ORCHESTRA  - THE  NEI^  ORLEANS  PHILHARMONIC  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

1966-67  data 


Gross  annual  budget  , $648,400 

Length  of  season . 32  weeks 

Total  number  of  musicians 80 

Total  number  of  concerts  played . 130 

Total  number  of  youth  concerts  played  , 56 


Estimated  gross  attendance  at  youth  concerts  81,000 


President  

Music  Director ♦ . . 

Manager  

Conductors  of  youth  concerts  , , 


J.  Freyhan  Odenheimer 
Werner  Torkanowsky 
Thomas  A.  Greene 

Werner  Torkanowsl^ 

Kyung-Soo  Won,  Asst. . Conductor 
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NEW  QRT.FANS  SCHOOLS  - SUMM^Y 


Public  school  system  enrollment  . 105,716 

Non-public  school  enrollment 5^ 346 


Total  school  population  (through  high  school)  • 159,062 


New  Orleans  Public  Schools  (Orleans  Parish) 

Superintendent:  Carl  Dolce 

Director  of  Instrumental  music  education:  Rene  A,  Louapre,  Jr.. 

Annual  per  pupil  expenditure:  $349.94 

Grade  structure:  Pre-school,  Kindergarten,  6.-3-3 

Schools: 

Elementary  Schools  (main  grades  K-6)  . « . 88 
Junior  High  Schools  (grades  7-9)  .....  20 
Junior-  Senior  High  Schools  (grades  7-12)  . 1 

Senior  High  Schools  (grades  10-12)  ....  11 


Technical-Vocational  Schools  . . 1 

Special  Classes  (Physically,  Emotionally, 
Mentally  Handicapped) 45 


School  Facilities  and  Programs: 

Educational  Television  Station  WYES 
Louisiana  Youth  Concerts  (Radio  Network) 
11  PL89-10  Projects 


Representative  Cultural  and  Educational  Institutions 


Issac  Delgado  Museum  of  Art 
Louisiana  State  Museum 
New  Orleans  Philharmonic - 
Symphony  Society 
Theaters  - four 


DeLisle  Junior  College 
Dillard  University 
Louisiana  State  Univ.  in 
New  Orleans 
Loyola  University 
Our  Lady  of  Holy  Cross  College 
St.  Mary's  Dominican  College 
Southern  University  in 
New  Orleans 
Tulane  University 
Xavier  University 
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MUSIC  EDUCATION  IN  NEW  ORLEAi^S  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


NEW  ORLEANS  TABLE  NO.  1 

MUSIC  EDUCATION  STAFF  - NEW  ORLEANS  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

(Total  staff,  107) 


VOCAL-GENERAL  MUSIC 


BfSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC 


Supervisor  of  vocal  music  Supervisor  of  instrumental  music 

Elementary 

In  86  schools: 

22  Elementary  instrumental 
specialists  (4  also 
Junior  high,  1 also 
Senior  high) 

Junior  High 

In  21  schools: 

24  Junior  high  instrumental 
specialists  (4  also 
elementary,  3 also 
Senior  high) 

Senior  High 

In  12  schools:  in  11  schools: 

17  Vocal  teachers  (1  also  13  Senior  high  instrumental 

elementary)  specialists  (1  also 

vocal,  3 also  junior 
high,  1 also  elementary) 


In  21  schools: 

27  Vocal-general  teachers 


In  88  schools: 

3 Elementary  vocal 
consultants 
7 Elementary  vocal 
teachers 


Staff;  Unlike  most  school  systems.  New  Orleans  did  not  have  one 
person  designated  as  the  over-all  director  of  music  education.  In- 
stead, a vocal  and  an  instrumental  supervisor  controlled  the  music 
program.  About  83  percent  of  the  elementary  classroom  work  was 
handled  on  a consultant,  or  on-call  basis,  the  remaining  assistance 
being  handled  by  7 itinerant  elementary  vocal  teachers  who  had  been 
hired  In  the  fall  of  1966,  to  cover  an  average  of  three  schools  each. 
These  schools  were  chosen  on  the  basis  of  need  and  “projected  poten- 
tial.** 
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NEW  ORLEANS  TABLE  NO.  2 


MUSIC  EDTJQVTION  CURRICULUM  » NEIi  ORLEANS  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


VOCAL-GENERAL  MUSIC 


INSTRUI>1ENTAL  MUSIC 


Elementary 

Classroom  Music  (Gr.  K-6)  Beginning,  intermediate  and 

Choir  (upper  elementary)  advanced  winds,  percussion, 

strings,  keyboard  (Gr.  4-6) 

Band  and  Orchestra 


Junior  High 


General  Music  I (Pilot  Project) - 
Girls*,  Boys'  and  Mixed  Choruses 
Music  History  and  Appreciation 
(9th  grade  only) 

Applied  Music  - private 
Voice  lessons  outside  of  school 
hours 


Beginners,  Intermediate  and 
Advanced  Band 
Orchestra  (3  schools) 
Instrumental  Music  Classes 
Instrumental  Technique  Classes 
(9th  grade  only) 

Applied  Music 


Senior  High 


General  Music  1 - IV  (2-5 
periods  per  week) 

Girls*,  Boys',  and  Mixed 
choruses 
Vocal  Ensemble 

Voice  Class  (2  periods /week  for 
3 years) 

Applied  Music  - private  voice 
lessons 


Instrumental  Music  Classes 

Applied  Music 

Band 

Junior  and  Senior  Bands 
Junior  and  Senior  Orchestras 


Music  History  and 
Appreciation  I and  II 
(2-5  periods /week) 

Fundamentals  of 
Music  I and  II  (for 
juniors  and  seniors 
onl'j; ) 
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Elementary  Music 


Sixty  minutes  per  week  was  the  local  requirement  for  elementary 
classroom  music  to  be  carried  out  by  classroom  teachers.  The  course 
of  study  was  clearly  set  forth  in  two  bulletins  including  individual 
sections  on  listening  in  which  the  Philharmonic-Syn5>hony  Orchestra 
Concerts  were  not  mentioned. 

All  but  2 New  Orleans  public  elementary  schools  have  instru- 
mental music.  An  average  of  1%  lessons  were  received  by  instru- 
mental students  each  week.  Instrumental  teachers  also  did  some 
work  in  regular  classrooms  on  the  simpler  classroom  instruments 
such  as  song- flute.  Some  string  instructors  gave  daily  15  minute 
lessons  in  selected  schools. 


Secondary  Music 

There  was  no  required  general  music  in  New  Orleans  public 
secondary  schools.  That  there  was  some  thinking  in  that  direction 
was  indicated  by  the  existence  of  a pilot  project  in  one  school  in 
which  7th  grade  students  were  required  to  take  general  music. 

The  coEprehensive  nature  of  the  secondary  vocal  offerings  was 
highlighted  by  the  possibility  of  studying  voice  privately  and  re- 
ceiving 1 point  of  credit  for  each  hour  of  weekly  instruction  each 
semester. 

Applied  instrumental  music  study  with  a teacher  outside  of 
school  was  also  allowed  for  credit. 


Educational  Radio 


In  19t6-67,  6 student  concert  programs  were  broadcast  over  12 
stations  throughout  Louisiana  including  WWL  in  New  Orleans. 


Educational  Television 


A series  of  7 lessons  selected  from  Music  for  Children,  a series 
of  films  distributed  by  the  National  Educational  Television  and  Radio 
Center,  were  shown  over  the  educational  television  outlet  in  New 
Orleans.  They  were  used  to  introduce  orchestral  and  keyboard  instru- 
ments, and  to  explain  elements  of  musical  composition.  Each  lesson 
received  a preview  showing  for  teachers  several  weeks  before  being 
presented  for  in-school  viewing. 


SOM^^Jiy  OF  1966-67  NEW  QRLEf\NS  SYMPHONY  YOUTH  CONCERTS,  4 Series 


1«  Louisiaha  Youth  Concerts 


Kuiaber: 
Conductor: 
Sponsorship i 
Financing: 
Attended  by: 


Perfomed  in: 
Time: 

Admission: 

Transportation: 


6 performances,  3 different  programs 
Werner  Torkanowsky 

New  Orleans  Philharmonic  S3m3phony  Society  & Schools 
Orleans  Parish  Board  of  Education  and  private  gifts 
Grades  7-12  in  public,  parochial  and  private  schools 
in  Orleans  Parish  (County) , 

Concerts  also  available  to  schools  through  a state- 
wide educational  radio  hookup i 
liunicipal  AUditotium,  seating  capacity  5,000 
9:45  AM;  1:15  P^^,  Weekdays 
Free 

Usually  15 


2»  Children* s Symphony  Concerts 


Number: 

Conductor: 

Sponsorship: 

Financing: 

Attended  by: 

Performed  in: 
Time: 

Admission: 

Transportation: 


9 performances,  3 different  programs 
Werner  Torkanowsky 

Mew  Orleans  Philharmonic  Symphony  Society 
Ticket  Sales,  private  contributions  and  Syn^hony 
Society  funds 

Students  in  Grades  K-6  in  public,  private  and 
parochial  schools  of  the  metropolitan  area 
Municipal  Small  Auditorium,  seating  capacity  2,500 
Weekdays  during  school  hours  (9:45  AM,  1:15  PM) 
$3.00  for  series  of  3 concerts 
15d 


3.  .Vefferson  Parish  (County)  Student  Concerts 

Note:  Jefferson  Parish  is  located  on  both  sides  of  the 

Mississippi  River  making  it  necessary  to  give  a double  series. 

Conductor,  Sponsorship,  Financing,  Time  - 
Same  as  for  Children's  Symphony  Concerts  above 

A«  East  Jefferson  Student  Concerts 


Number: 
Attended  oy: 

Performed  in: 
Admission: 


12  performances,  3 different  programs 
Students  in  Grades  1-12,  rich  1 concert  set  aside 
for  high  school  studencs  only. 

E.  Jefferson  High  School,  seating  capacity  1,800 
$3.00  for  series  of  3 concerts 
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B.  West  Jefferson  Student  Concerts 


Number: 
Attended  by: 

Performed  in: 
Admission: 


3 performances,  3 different  programs 
Students  in  Grades  1-12,  with  1 concert* 
set  aside  for  high  school  students  only'. 

West  Jefferson  High  School,  seating  capacity  1,800 
$3.00  for  series  of  3 concerts 


4.  St.  Bernard  Parish  (County)  Student  Concerts 


Number: 
Conductor  ) 
Sponsorship  ) 
Financing  ) 
Time  ) 


4 concerts,  2 different  programs 


Same  as  above 


\ 


Attended  by: 

Performed  in: 
Admission: 


Students  in  Grades  1-12,  with  1 concert* 
set  aside  for  high  school  students  only’, 

Chalmette  Senior  High  School,  seating  capacity  1,800 
$2.00  for  series  of  2 concerts 


*Hote;  Programs  for  high  schools  vary  somewhat  from  other  programs. 
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HISTORY  Am  PHILOSOPHY  OF  NEW  ORLE^S  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  YOUTH  CONCERTS 


The  Hew  Orleans  Symphony  Orchestra  has  a continuous  history  of 
presenting,  promoting,  and  financing  student  concerts  since  1935-36, 
the  year  the  Orchestra  was  founded. 

The  Orchestra  has  carried  on  its  educational  program  with  and 
without  close  cooperation  from  the  schools,  with  and  without  State 
subsidization  of  the  program,  under  a segregated  school  policy, 
under  an  integrated  school  policy,  with  audiences  to  hear  the  con- 
certs, with  the  Orchestra  playing  concerts  in  empty  auditoriums. 

Through  the  years,  the  Orchestra's  education  program  has,  in 
succession,  reaped  and  withstood  success,  popularity,  scorn,  and 
rejection  as  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  local,  state  and 
national  sociological  scene  and  legislation.  Through  it  all,  the 
Orchestra  leadership  has  remained  steadfast  in  its  conviction  that 
one  of  the  basic  functions  of  the  Orchestra  is  to  see  to  it  that 
symphonic  music  shall  be  made  available  to  children. 

Being  the  only  fully  professional  orchestra  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana  (and  for  that  matter,  almost  the  only  orchestra  of  any 
format) , the  New  Orleans  Symphony  also  has  undertaken,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  its  ability,  to  extend  its  educational  services  to  students 
throughout  the  State  via  live  concerts  and  state-wide  broadcasts. 


1935-36  to  1951-52 


The  New  Orleans  Symphony  was  formed  in  1935  under  the  musical 
direction  of  Arthur  Zack.  Young  People ^s  concerts  were  introduced 
in  the  Orchestra *s  first  season  in  1935-36.  Three  years  later  Ole 
Windingstad  became  conductor  and  student  concerts  were  continued 
under  his  baton.  During  these  years,  youth  concerts  were  financed 
through  paid  admissions  and  private  contributions.  School  age  chil- 
dren in  public,  private  and  parochial  schools  were  eligible  to  attend* 

With  appointment  of  Massiraa  Freccia  as  music  director  in  1944-45j 
there  followed  a period  of  expanded  interest  in  the  Orchestra’s  edu- 
cational program.  In  1947,  largely  as  a result  of  the  interest  of 
the  mayor  of  New  Orleans,  the  City  allocated  $30,000  a year  to  the 
Young  People’s  Concert  Series  (as  student  concerts  were  then  titled), 
the  Board  of  Education  initiated  an  annual  $5,000  grant,  and  indi- 
viduals and  business  firms  contributed  $40,000  a year  to  the  total 
project. 

The  goal  was  to  make  at  least  one  free  concert  available  to 
all  students  (white  and  negro)  in  grades  5 through  12  in  public, 
parochial  and  private  schools.  The  concerts  were  conducted  by 
Pierre  Henrotte,  assistant  conductor  of  the  Orchestra. 
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During  this  period,  there  was  close  cooperation  between  schools 
and  Orchestra.  XJoncert  preparation  materials  were  prepared  by  a 
member  of  the  school  music  staff  and  distributed  to  all  participating 
schools  by  the  Orchestra  office.  Student  participation  included  con- 
cert notebook  contests,  musical  quizzes,  community  singing,  presenta- 
tion of  student  soloists  and  student  choirs  with  the  Orchestra. 


High  school  band  and  orchestra  students  served  as  ushers. 
Occasionally,  advanced  instrumental  students  played  as  members  of 
the  orchestra,  and  high  school  instrumental  teachers  conducted  the 
orchestra  in  one  or  more  conqjositions. 

The  vigor  and  scope  of  school  involvement  in  the  New  Orleans 
youth  concert  program  in  these  years  was  brought  out  in  a prelimi- 
nary bulletin  for  the  school  year  1950-51.1 


A new  departure  announced  in  the  bulletin  was  the  elimination 
of  study  materials  in  favor  of  a course  of  study  utilizing  the  book 
Music  and  Man  by  Howard  McKinney.^  All  Orchestra  youth  concert 
programs  were  related  to  the  book  which  was  to  be  used  directly  by 
secondary  students,  and  by  elementary  teachers  as  a guide. 


There  were  4 basic  concerts  each  year  for  4 years  based  on 
(1)  The  Orchestra  and  Descriptive  Music,  (2)  Form,  (3)  Nationalistic 
Music,  and  (4)  A Study  of  Rhythm  and  the  Music  of  Today.  Assign- 
ments were  given  in  the  McKinney  book  and  in  Music  Appreciation  for 
Every  Child  by  Glen  and  LovTry.^ 

V 

For  the  first  time,  students  in  grades  5 through  12  were  at- 
tending concerts  by  school  instead  of  by  grade.  -The  programs  were 
broadcast  as  part  of  an  effort  to  give  each  student  in  these  grades 
a live  concert  each  year,  and  at  least  3 radio  concerts  (which 
could  be  chosen  from  the  10  to  be  broadcast) , 


/ 


iFoster,  Georga  A. , and  .Yvonne  C.  LaPrime.'  Youth  Symphony  Concert 
Project  Preliminary  Bulletin  for  the  School  Year  1950-51.  Spon- 
sored by  the  New  Orleans  Department  of  Recreation.  - 11  pp.  mimeo- 
graphed. 

9 

“McKinney,  Howard.  Music  and  Man. 


%len,  , and 

Child.  Silver  Burdett 


Lowry . Music  Appreciation  for  Every 
Conqjany,  1935. 


o 

ERIC 
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1951-52  to  1966»67 


In  1952  there  was  a merger  of  the  New  Orleans  Syn5)hony  Or- 
chestra and  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  Orleans.  Alexander 
Hilsberg  was  appointed  music  director  beginning  with  the  1952-53 
season,  and  vzhile  holding  that  post  (until  Noveniber  1960)  con- 
ducted student  concerts. 

In  1952-53,  the  Louisiana  Youth  Concerts  were  organized  as  a 
formal  series  of  free  concerts  for  students  in  grades  5 to  12  in 
public,  parochial  and  private  schools  of  Orleans  Parish  (county). 
Each  school  was  invited  to  send  its  students  to  one  concert  per 
year.  The  concerts  were  presented  to  segregated  audiences  under 
the  "separate  but  equal  facilities"  philosophy. 

In  1953-54,  the  Orchestra  initiated  the  "Syn^hony  for  Children 
Concert  Series"  for  students  from  kindergarten  through  6th  grade, 
in  public,  parochial  and  private  schools  of  the  New  Orleans  metro- 
politan area.  Concerts  were  presented  during  school  hours  and  an 
admission  charge  was  made  of  $3.00  for  a series  of  3 concerts. 

The  concerts  were  presented  in  the  small  side  of  Municipal  Audi- 
torium having  a seating  capacity  of  2,500. 

Although  the  City  grant  was  discontinued  about  this  time,  new 
sponsorship  and  financing  came  from  the  Louisiana  State  Department 
of  Education  which,  in  1952,  began  contributing  funds  to  concert 
costs.  The  Symphony  Society  organized  a radio  network  known  as 
"Louisiana  Youth  Concerts  Network”,  for  the  purpose  of  broadcasting 
educational  concerts  to  all  school  children  in  the  State.  Pre- 
concert study  materials  were  prepared  by  the  State  Education  Depart 
ment  and  distributed  to  participating  schools,  with  the  Symphony 
Society  meeting  printing  and  mailing  costs. 

During  the  1956-57  season,  for  example,  12  different  programs 
were  broadcast  live  from  New  Orleans  through  a 13-station  hook-up 
to  an  audience  estimated  to  be  about  600,000  students  in  Louisiana, 
with  some  out-of-state  schools  also  picking  up  the  broadcasts,  Evi 
dently,  the  broadcasts  were  intended  to  be  heard  by  students  from 
the  5th  grade  through  high  school. 

The  study  materials  were  quite  extensive,  .'t..'.  ■ * - \ . 

Special  features  appearing  in  the  study  guide  included  a musical 
quiz,  and  an  art  project  involving  large  numbers  of  students  sub- 
mitting their  artistic  impressions  of  a specific  composition  to  a 
panel  of  judges.  Yearly,  state-wide  competitions  were  held  to 
select  student  soloists  who  performed  on  these  programs. 

The  Louisiana  Youth  Concerts  broadcast  series  was  evidently 
the  first  state-wide  effort  of  its  kind  in  the  country  although 
radio  youth  concerts  were  hardly  a new  departure.  Funding  of  thf^ 
enterprise  was  accomplished  through  a combination  of  state,  private 
and  commercial  funds. 


The  State  Department  of  Education  discontinued  its  support  of 
the  project  in  the  late  1950* s,  but  grants  from  business  corpora- 
tions continued.  The  Orchestra  continued  to  maintain  ground  lines 
for  the  radio  network  and  many  stations  (as  of  1967)  continue  to 
broadcast  the  educational  concerts  as  a part  of  their  public  service 
programming , 

% 

The  Orchestra's  music  director,  Alexander  Hilsberg  became  ill 
in  the  fall  of  I960,  and  James  Yestadt,  appointed  resident  conductor, 
became  conductor  of  student  concerts. 

The  Orchestra  again  expanded  its  educational  services  in  1962- 
63  through  initiation  of  Jefferson  Parish  (County)  Student  Concerts, 

In  1963-64  a similar  expansion  was  extended  to  St,  Bernard 
Parish, 

In  that  same  year  (1963-64)  Werner  Torkanowsky  was  appointed 
to  the  post  of  music  director  and  assumed  artistic  direction  and 
conducting  for  student  concerts. 

With  the  advent  of  integration  in  the  schools  (1962-63),  the 
Orchestra's  total  educational  program  suffered  severe  setbacks  in 
terms  of  concert  attendance,  and  in  joint  work  between  schools  and 
Orchestra  in  the  all-important  area  of  pre-concert  study. 

Racial  problems  first  arose  in  1957  when  the  Orchestra  found 
it  necessary  to  cancel  presentation  of  negro  student  soloists  on 
the  Youth  Concert  Series  due  to  a State  law.  Although  concerts 
were  being  played  for  segregated  audiences,  the  same  soloists  and 
programs  were  presented  for  each  audience.  Performance  by  a negro 
student  before  a white  audience  was  interpreted  as  "entertainment" 
and,  therefore,  "social  contact",  and  prohibited  according  to  State 
statutes.  As  a result  of  this  situation,  negro  schools  began  boy- 
cotting concerts  played  for  their  students  at  Booker  T,  Washington 
(negro)  High  School,  and  the  Orchestra  frequently  played  these  con- 
certs to  near-empty  or  totally  empty  houses.  The  concerts  were 
continued,  however,  with  the  Orchestra  stating  that  if  some  students 
did  show  up,  the  Orchestra  should  be  there  for  them.  Furthermore, 
some  of  these  concerts  were  carried  on  the  radio  network  educa- 
tional series. 

Following  integration,  teachers  and  parents  from  both  white 
and  negro  schools  were  apprehensive  about  sending  students  to  con- 
certs offered  to  integrated  audiences,  and  attendance  remained  very 
low.  With  so  little  patronage  of  concerts  by  students,  the  schools 
found  little  validity  in  attempting  to  include  concert  programs  in 
music  education  activities  in  the  schools  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
all  children  could  have  had  access  to  the  music  via  the  educational 
radio  hook-up.  This  was  little  used  in  the  New  Orleans  area,  at 
least. 
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1966-67 


Aside  from  willingness  of  schools  to  authorl’^-  concert  attend- 
ance by  children  during  in-school  time,  and  conti:* j:as:ion  of  the 
annual  $5,000  grant  by  the  Board  of  Education  tiietc  is  very  little 
current,  joint  activity  between  schools  and  Orchej:./®  in  connection 
with  youth  concerts. 

The  Orchestra  reported,  however,  that  there  * s marked  increase 
in  youth  concert  attendance  in  1966-67,  and  it  is  >^ped  that  1967- 
68  will  mark  the  first  year  of  significant  genera'  recover^'  from 
the  tragic  chain  of  events  of  the  last  few  years. 

In  the  spring  of  1967,  the  Study  research  sye:..iali.sts  attended 
the  first  concert  ever  presented  for  an  integrate:  student  audience 
in  Picayune,  Mississippi,  65  miles  from  New  Orlexr.p,  The  New  Orleans 
Symphony  management  carefully  saw  to  it  that  no  s’:ecial  mention  was 
made  in  the  press  of  the  historical  nature  of  the  event  either  be- 
fore or  after  the  concert.  All  went  smoothly  wit'*,  the  complete 
focus  and  emphasis  being  placed  on  the  music  tfea:  ^jss  made  avail- 
able to  the  children  that  day. 

Since  1965-66,  the  New  Orleans  Orchestra  has  sade  annual  visits 
to  Bay  St,  Louis,  Mississippi,  and  from  the  outs.*:  the  student  mati- 
nees and  adult  evening  concerts  have  been  played  :.o  integrated  audi- 
ences. The  same  is  true  of  some  20  other  cities  scid  towns  in  Louisi- 
ana and  Mississippi  in  which  the  Orchestra  plays  student  matinees 
and  adult  evening  concerts. 


PROCEDURES  USED  IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH  YOUTH  CONCEi;:''  5 


The  Schools  and  the  Orchestra 

Although  the  Board  of  Education  of  Orleans  ?i£rlsh  makes  an 
annual  $5,000  grant  toward  costs  of  the  free  You'.:*.  Concerts  played 
for  junior  and  senior  high  school  students  in  puilic,  private  and 
parochial  schools  throughout  the  Parish,  there  L:  almost  no  joint 
activity  between  the  Orchestra  and  the  central  r./«iLc  administra- 
tion of  the  public  school  system  at  the  present  /.uiie. 

Orchestra  management  maintains  direct  conta:.:  with  individual 
schools  concerning  concert  schedules,  sale  of  tr.Cicets  (for  the 
elementary  student  concerts)  and  other  concert  c 'yaingement  details. 
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nt  the  present  time,  schools  throughout  the  area  follow  a 

concerts  during  school  time, 

borne  teachers  attend  concerts  with  their  students.  Pre-concert 

distributed  to  schools  by  the  orchestra, 
are  available  for  those  teachers  who  wish  to  use  them,  but  pre- 

is  not  built  into  the  music  education  curriculum, 
guides*^  concerts  in  the  teachers’  curriculum 

catiorthfrS'®o“^“'  research  specialist  found  no  indi- 

e Orleans  schools  were  making  use  of  the  educational 
broadcasts  of  youth  concerts  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a total  of 

^’^il^ble  to  all  students  each 

year  through  this  media. 

«n  public  school  central  music  administration  is 

If  involved  in  student  concerts,  it  was  the  judgment  of  the 

Study  s music  education  specialist  that  distribution  of  question- 

eiverir^f^^  Orleans  teachers  was  not  practical.  Therefore,  data 
given  in  this  report  relative  to  schools  is  the  result  of  interviews 
snd  0X8jnina tion  of  vsrious  docuni6nts* 

An  undercurrent  of  resentment  was  expressed  by  some  school 

Liverss^nnr*  though  the  Orchestra  re- 
fus'd 1-  i 1 from  the  school  board  for  youth  concerts 

hief  ‘’.“f  ® concerts  for  junior  and  senior 

8 1 students),  the  Orchestra  expects  elementary  students 

srbn!?  concert  tickets.  This  policy  was  interpreted  by  some 
elemenrf  evidence  that  the  Orchestra  was  interested  in 

hi  son concerts  only  as  a source  of  revenue  that  could 
e applied  to  cost  of  the  Orchestra's  basic  operations  and  was 

sducational  aspects  of  elementary  school 
concerts.  Few  school  people  interviewed  had  even  atter^ded  a con- 
cert  in  recent  years, 

circumstances  that  the  Orchestra  Society  has 

foraTLrr  T"  approximately  35  concLts 

New  Orients  audxence  of  approximately  80,000  students  in  the 

New  Orleans  metropolitan  area. 


Current  Basic  Concert  Plan 

Youth  Concerf  , the  Orchestra  plays  6 

free  concerts  (2  performances  each  of  3 different  programs)  fir 

Orleans  Parish.  Each  school  is  invited  to  send 

Iln-ITT  ft  1 concert  each  year.  The  concerts  are  pre- 

forinfpa  Municipal  Auditorium  (capacity  5,000) 

for  integrated  audiences,  y > j 
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The  Children *s  Symphony  Concert  Series  consists  of  9 per- 
formances (3  performances  each  of  3 different  programs)  for  stu- 
dents in  kindergarten  through  grade  6 in  public,  private  and 
parochial  schools  of  the  metropolitan  area.  Admission  price  is 
$3.00  for  the  series  of  3 concerts.  Likewise  played  for  inte- 
grated audiences,  these  concerts  were  presented  on  the  small  side 
of  Municipal  Auditorium  having  a seating  capacity  of  2,500,  and 
will  be  presented  on  the  large  side  in  1967-68. 

Outlying  Parish  Concerts  consist  of  a total  of  19  performances 
organized  into  2-concert  and  3-concert  series  played  in  three  dif- 
ferent locations  for  students  in  grades  1-12,  one  concert  of  each 
series  being  set  aside  for  high  school  students  only.  Admission 
price  is  $3.00  for  the  series  of  3 concerts.  ($2.00  in  the  case  of 
one  2-concert  series.)  The  concerts  are  played  in  high  school  audi 
toriums  for  integrated  audiences  of  approximately  1,800  for  each 
concert. 

Educational  radio  broadcasts  are  offered  vyithin  a 12-station 
hook-up  of  six  different  programs  a year  drawn  from  the  Youth  Con- 
cert series  and  the  Children* s S3miphony  Concert  series,  but  use  is 
no  longer  made  of  state-wide  study  guides  in  conjunction  with  the 
broadcasts. 


Operating  Procedures 

Concert  planning  is  handled  by  the  Orchestra’s  music  director. 

Scheduling  is  handled  by  Orchestra  management  through  direct 
contacts  with  individual  schools. 

Ticket  sales  are  handled  by  the  management  in  cooperation  with 
the  Women's  Committee  of  the  Orchestra  and  other  women  volunteers 
who  make  direct  contacts  with  schools. 

Transportation  is  arranged  chiefly  by  individual  schools  through 
use  of  school  buses  and  commercially  chartered  buses  at  a customary 
charge  of  15<:  to  the  Individual  student.  In  some  cases  the  Orches- 
tra assists  in  making  bus  arrangements. 

Audience  supervision  is  handled  by  teachers  attending  concerts 
with  their  students,  and  by  members  of  the  Women's  Committee,  Actu- 
ally, the  Orchestra  publicly  discourages  attendance  by  adults  (aside 
from  teachers)  unless  they  are  officially  involved  in  concert  respon- 
sibilities, feeling  that  a much  better  response  is  elicited  from 
young  listeners  in  an  all-student  audience. 

Promotion  and  publicity  are  the  responsibility  of  Orchestra 
management.  Use  is  made  of  modest  brochures  for  the  various  series, 
newspaper  feature  stories,  radio  and  TV  announcements,  plus  personal 
work  done  by  Women’s  Committee  members. 
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Concert  preparation  of  students  is  a sometisie  thing,  con5>letely 
dependent  upon  interest  and  initiative  of  individual  teachers.  The 
Orchestra  distributed  brief,  one-page  mimeographed  program  notes  to 
schools,  an  orchestra  seating  chart,  and  an  interesting,  unique,  2- 
page  introduction  to  a symphony  orchestra. 

The  thread  of  continuity  for  this  introduction  has  to  do  with 
arrival  of  the  Orchestra's  equipment  trucks  at  the  auditorium,  and 
proceeds  to  introduce  the  instruments  in  terras  of  the  kinds  of  cases 
they  are  in.  Comes  then  a brief  description  of  the  stage  set-up, 
the  function  of  the  librarian  (whom  the  students  may  see  placing 
music  on  the  stands),  arrival  of  musicians  on  stage,  the  orchestra's 
tuning  process  and,  finally,  the  arrival  of  the  conductor,  (See 
Appendix  0) , 


Tne  Orchestra  manager  concludes  that,  perhaps,  more  extensive 
use  is  made  of  pre-concert  materials  distributed  by  the  Orchestra 
than  might  be  supposed  because  "we  get  many  protests  if  the  con- 
ductor decides  to  make  some  slight  change  from  the  pre-announced 
program"  (such  as  choice  of  movement  from  a large  work) . 

The  conductor  is  of  the  opinion  that  concert  preparation  of 
students  is  excellent  when  done  by  persons  properly  qualified,  but 
is  better  left  undone  when  it  becomes  the  responsibility  of  persons 
having  had  little  or  no  professional  musical  training. 

Concert  evaluation  by  school  personnel  is  limited  to  occasional 
informal  discussions  between  Orchestra  management  and/or  conductor, 
and  principals  of  individual  schools. 

Printed  programs  are  not  used,  the  Orchestra  preferring  to 
depend  on  verbal  commentaries  of  the  conductor  or  associate  con- 
ductor. 


PROGRAMMING 


Programming  policies  are  rooted  in  the  basic  purposes  held 
by  the  Orchestra  leadership  regarding  youth  concerts, 

S3mtphony  Society  President  J,  Freyhan  Odenheimer  considers 
youth  concerts  an  inherent  part  of  a child's  cultural  and  musical 
education.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  youth  concert  financing  sig- 
^^i^icantly  increases  the  Orchestra's  total  funding  responsibilities, 
the  president  stated  that  "the  more  we  can  do  co  bring  fine  music 
to  the  children  of  the  area,  the  more  we  want  to  do." 
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Orchestra  n^nagemeht  sees  the  basic  function  of  youth  concerts 
as  being  those  of  (1)  exposing  students  to  a listening  experience  in 
a concert  hallj  (2)  helping  students  develop  musical  taste;  (3)  help- 
ing them  acquire  a taste  for  music  coupled  with  live  performarice. 

The  conductor's  aim  is  to  "make  music  a meaningful,  emotional 
experience  for  students"* 

Conceit  programs  are  drawn  from  the  basic  orchestral  literature, 
are  planned  with  specific  age  groups  in  mind,  are  unified  through 
flexible  use  of  concert  themes,  and  include  presentation  of  contem- 
porary music  to  which  the  conductor  finds  students  respond  with 
great  interest. 

Mr.  Torkanowsky  is  convinced  that  One  method  of  making  youth 
concerts  meaningful  is  that  of  giving  students  thorough  acquaintance 
with  all  of  the  orchestral  instruments,  and  he  makes  extensive  use 
of  soloists  for  this  purpose. 

The  Orchestra  holds  statewide  auditions  for  student  instru- 
mentalists (up  to  and  including  11th  grade)  each  spring,  and  pre- 
sents the  most  outstahding  talents  as  soloists  with  the  orchestra 
in  the  succeeding  year* 

1964- 63  - 14  student  soloists  were  presented 

1965- 66  - 5 ” 

1966- 67  - li  " j including 

7 pianists,  1 violinist,  1 flutist,  1 oboist  and 
1 trun^jet  player. 

In  addition  to  student  soloists  and  presentation  of  soloists 
from  within  the  Orchestra,  student  choral  groups,  ballet  groups, 
and  small  ensembles  are  presented  with  the  Orchestra  from  time  to 
time.  On  occasions,  guest  conductors  from  the  schools  are  invited 
to  conduct  the  Orchestra  in  one  work^ 

Concerts  are  approximately  55  minutes  in  length  including  the 
verbal  commentary  which  the  conductor  characterizes  as  "being  use- 
ful in  preparing  students  emotionally  for  the  music  they  are  to 
hear,  but  is  not  designed  as  a music  appreciation  lecture". 

The  Orchestra  manager  looks  forward  to  the  time  when  student 
attendance  and  school  involvement  will  be  such  that  programming  can 
be  set  up  on  the  basis  of  a progressive  sequence  of  concerts  and 
listening  experiences. 
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FINANCING 


Total  revenue  directly  attributable  to  youth  concerts  pre- 
sented in  the  New  Orleans  metropolitan  area  averages  approxi- 
mately $45,000  per  year: 

Grant  from  Orleans  Parish  Board  of  Education  . . $ 5,000 

Ticket  sales  for  student  concerts  39 ^700 

Total $44,700 

$45,000  represents  approximately  7%  of  the  total  annual  costs 
of  maintaining  and  operating  the  Orchestra,  but  the  35  student  con- 
certs presented  in  the  metropolitan  area  account  for  27%  of  the 
total  number  of  concerts  played  by  the  Orchestra  in  a season. 

If  the  student  concerts  were  funded  on  a pro-rata  percentage 
of  services  used  to  the  Orchestra’s  total  annual  costs,  it  would 
mean  that  costs  totalling  approximately  $175,000  should  be  charged 
against  the  educational  program.  When  this  figure  is  con5>ared  with 
the  $44,700  revenue  now  being  realized  directly  from  student  con- 
certs, it  becomes  immediately  obvious  that  the  New  Orleans  Phil- 
harmonic Sjmiphony  Society  is  m£i.king  a large  financial  investment 
in  the  musical  and  cultural  development  of  the  young  people  of 
its  area. 
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FACT  SHEET 

THE  CITY 

Population  Data 
(1960) 


Economic  Base 
(1960) 

Income  Data 
(1960) 


Education  Data 
(1960) 


THE  (»CHESTRA 


PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 


(See  also  Appendices  D,  ) 


Corporate  populations  604,332 

Metropolitan  area  2,405,435 


Whites  in  corporate  population  . 
Negroes  in  ” ” 

Other  non-whites  in  ” 


83.2% 

16.7% 

0.1% 


Manufacturing;  Steel  Production 


Median  family  income  - $5,605 

18.4%  families  earned  less  than  $3,000  (annual) 

14,3%  families  earned  over  $10,000  (annual) 

Of  Pittsburgh  residents  25  years  or  oldep; 

8.1%  had  completed  less  than  5 years  of  school 
35.4%  had  completed  high  school  or  more 
Median  number  school  years  completed  »-  10  yrs. 

THE  PITTSBURGH  SYMPHONY  (1966-67  Data) 


Gross  Annual  Budget . . . 

Length  of  season 

Total  number  of  musicians  

Total  number  of  concerts  nlayed  .....  

Total  number  of  youth  concerts  played 

Estimated  gross  attendance  at  youth  concerts 


President 
Music  Director 

General  Manager 

Conductor  of  youth  concerts 
Educational  Activities 
Administrator 


$1,620,000 
40  weeks 
95  * ‘ 

234 
50 

118,000 

John  S.  Angle 

William  Steinberg 

John  S.  Edwards  (1966-67) 

Seymour  Rosen  (1967-68) 

Henry  Mazer 

Gordon  Bengston 
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PITTSBURGH  SCHOOLS  - SUMMARY  (1966-67) 


Public  school  systCQ  enrol  Inient  78,000 

Non-public  school  enrollment 

Total  school  population  (through  high  school)  125,000 


S.  P.  Marland,  Jr. 
Stanley  H.  Levin 
none 

No  Report 
6-3-3 


p ittsburgh  Public  Schools 

Superintendent 

Director  of  music  education 

Coordinator  of  youth  concerts 

Annual  per  pupil  expenditure 
Grade  structure:  Kindergarten 


Schools 

Elementary,  K-6,  5 schools  had  fewer  grades  .... 
Elementary- Junior  High  Schools  K-8,  2 K-7  .... 

Junior  High  Schools  (grades  7-9)  

Junior-Senior  High  Schools  (grades  7—12)  . .... 

Senior  High  Schools  (grades  9-12)  ...  . .... 

Senior  High  Schools  (grades  10-12) .*  * * 

Special  schools  and  classes  (Physically,  Emotionally 

and  Mentally  Handicapped)  ... 

Technical  - Vocational  

Special  Facilities  and  Programs: 

Educational  Television  Station  WQED 
Great  Cities  School  Improvement  Project 
Dual  Etirollment  Program  * 

Federally  Funded  Programs 


60 

29 

8 

7 

4 

4 

45 

2 


Representative  Cultural  and  Educational  Institutions 


Carnegie  Library 

Civic  Light  Opera 

Museum  of  Art 

Museum  of  Natural  History 

Pittsburgh  Opera  Company 

Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra 


Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 
Chatham  College 
Duquesne  University 
Mount  Mercy  College  for  Women 
Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 
Point  Park  College 
Robert  Morris  College 
University  of  Pittsburgh 


* Si_jjce  1914,  parochial  school  students  have  been  served  by 
certain  public  school  facilities  and  faculty. 


MUSIC  EDUCATION  IM  THE  PITTSBURGH  HJBLIC  SCHOOLS 

PITTSBURGH  TABLE  No,  1. 

MUSIC  EDUCATION  STAFF-PITTSBURGH  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  (TOTAL  STAFF  » 163) 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  EDUCATION 
(Associate  Director  of  Instruction  for  Music) 


VOCAL  - GENERAL  MUSIC 


INSTRIMENTAL  MUSIC 


Elementary 


In  89  Schools: 

Supervisor  of  Vocal  Music 
(Gr.  K-3,  ESEA) 

Supervisor  of  Eurythmics 
2 Supervisors  of  Vocal  Music 
(regular  program) 

86  Elementary  Classroom  Music 
Specialists 
10  Eurythmics  teachers 


In  88  Schools: 

Supervisor  of  Instrumental 
Music  (Gr.K-8,ESEA) 
Supervisor  of  Instrumental 
Music  (regular  program) 

19  Instrumental  Special iats 


Junior  and  Senior  High 

8 Vocal  Teachers  - 5 Instrumental  Specialists 

in  7 schools  (one  Gr.  1—8)  in  5 schools 


Senior  High 


11  Vocal  Teachers  (2  also 
instrumental)  in  Gr.  7-12 
high  schools 

5 Vocal  Teachers  in  five  Gr. 
9 or  10-12  high  schools 


8 Instrumental  Specialists 
(2  also  vocal)  in  Gr.  7 or 
8-12  high  schools 

5 Instrumental  Specialists 
in  five  Gr.  9 or  10-12 
high  schools 
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STAFF 


The  director  of  music  education  was  assisted  by  2 instrumental 
supervisors  % one  of  whom  worked  in  kindergarten  through  8th  grade 
in  a P.  L.  89~10  funded  program,  and  the  other  in  the  regular  el- 
ementary instrumental  program.  One  vocal  supervisor  taught  kinder- 
garten through  3rd  grade  in  a special  P.L.  89-10  program  in  the 
self-contained  classroom.  2 vocal  supervisors  handled  regular 
classroom  music  work.  A supervisor  of  eurythmics  was  employed 
with  government  funds. 

Total  teaching  staff  included  86  specialists  teaching  elem- 
entary classroom  music,  10  eurythmic  teachers ,, and  19  instrumental 
teachers,  14  of  whom  were  employed  for  an  ESEA  project. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  with  federal  funds  indicated 
a serious  lack  of  teachers  created  by  a drastic  reduction  in  school 
funds  in  the  1950* s,  and  subsequent  slow  recovery. 


Pre-school  and  kindergarten  music  were  handled  by  classroom 
teachers,  with  schools  in  deprived  areas  receiving  additional  as- 
sistance at  these  grade  levels  from  a special  federal-project  sup- 
ervisor. Building  music  specialists  taught  grades  1 through  6. 

Local  requirements  called  for  a mimimum  of  80  minutes  per  week  to 
be  devoted  to  music  in  primary  grades,  and  120  minutes  in  inter- 
mediate grades. 

Dalcroze  Eurythmics  were  used  in  kindergarten  through  3rd 
grade.  Emphasis  in  primary  grades  was  on  development  of  a large 
singing  repertory  and  playing  of  rhythm  instruments. 

By  the  time  a child  had  reached  4th  grade,  he  learned  symbols 
of  music  and  music  reading.  A sequence  of  listening  experiences 
was  introduced  early  to  inculcate  the  idea  that  one  does  not  always 
move  to  music,  but  sometimes  just  listens.  Listening  situations 
included  having  student  performers  sing  or  play,  use  of'specific  re- 
cordings for  specific  listening  purposes,  introduction  to  musical 
instruments,  orientation  to  the  symphony  orchestra  and  various  en- 
sembles, and  planning  a music  program. 
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All  classroom  instrumental  music  activities  were  coordinated 
x<7ith  the  Silver-Burdett^^^  classroom  music  series^,  with  activities 
progressing  from  purely  rhythmic  ensembles  to  melody  instruments 
added  to  form  a "school  room  orchestra”  by  fifth  grade.  Each  elem- 
entary school  also  organized  a "Bel 1-Aire”  ensemble  composed  of 
tuned  tone  bells,  with  concerts  given  by  various  groups. 

One  of  the  expressed  goals  for  intermediate  grade  children  was 
voluntary  attendance  at  concerts  and  other  performances. 


SECOM)ARY  MUSIC 

General  music  was  required  in  7th  and  8th  grades  for  three 
40-minute  periods  each  week.  Classroom  records  included  more 
advanced  recordings  used  with  the  Silver-Burdett  series,  record- 
ings that  accompan5,ed  the  Allyn  and  Bacon  series  for  junior  high 
school plus  other  supplementary  recordings.  Under  the  cate- 
gory of  listening  in  grade  7t  were  1)  discussion  of  proper  aud- 
ience conduct,  2)  establishment  of  an  active  listening  attitude; 

3)  directed  listening  to  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  In  8th 
grade,  the  study  of  acoustics,  and  program  and  absolute  music 
were  added. 

Private  instrumental  instruction  was  available  to  selected 
students  in  13  deprived-area  secondary  schools. 

An  all-city  junior  high  school  orchestra  and  an  all-city  senior 
high  band,  orchestra;  and  chorus  were  extra-curricular  activities. 


^^^"Records  That  Teach”,  Making  Music  Your  Own,  1-6,  Morristown 
11.3.  Silver-Burdett  Company 

(2) 

"Music  in  our  Life”,. Sets  1 and  2,  Morristown,  N, J. , 
Silver-Burdett  Co,,  Master  Records  for  This  is  Musiq..  8',*  Boston; 
Allyn-  and  Bacoji,  Inc. 


PITTSBURGH  TABLE  I* '.2. 


MUSIC  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM  - PITTSBURGH  W’aLLC  SCHOOLS 


VOCAL  - GENERAL  MUSIC 


IKSTRLIC  • 


r-fJSIC 


Elemsntary 


Special  Program  (grades  K-3, 
limited) 

Classroom  Music  (Pre-School, 
K-6) 

”Belle-Aire"  Ensembles 


Beginnisi*^  and  Intermediate 
Winds,  Percussion, Strings 
(grad#' 3 4-6) 

Class  Piano  (grades  3-6) 
Orchestra  (grades  5-6) 

Small  ensnobles  (grades  5-6) 


Junior  High 


General  Music  - Required 
(grades  7-8) 

Girls*, Mixed  and  Grade  Level 
Choruses 


Class  Pioino  (grades  7-8) 
String  Classes 

Band  and  Orchestra  (5  levels 
of  instruction) 

Private  instruction  in  13 
d2Dr?.v(-:d-area  secondary 
schools 


Senior  High 

Girls*,  Boys*,  Mixed  and  String  Classes 

Grade-level  Choruses  Band  and  Orchestra  (5  levels 

of  insf:ruction) 

Music  Theory  and  Literature 
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SUMMARY  OF  1966«67  PITTSBURGH  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  YQUTO  CONCERTS 

5 Series 


1 ♦ Young  People Concert  Series  (Played  by  the  full  Orchestra) 


Number: 

Conductor: 

Sponsorship: 

Financings 

Attended  by: 

Performed  in: 

Time: 

Admission: 

Transportation: 


30  concerts,  5 different  programs 
Henry  Mazer 

Pittsburgh  S3miphony  Society  and  WoraeR’s  Ass*^n 
Ticket  Sales,  arid  Symphony  Society  funds 
Students  in  Grades  4 through  7 
S3u:ia  Mosque  Auditorium,  seating  capacity  3,722 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  1:00  PM  and  2:30  PM 
$3.00  for  5-concert  series;  75^  single  admission 
School  buses,  commercial  buses;  fare  30^  to  $1.00 


2.  Little  People* s Concerts  (Played  by  the  Symphonetta) 


Number : 

Cor  due tor: 
Sponsorshin: 
Financing: 
Attended  by: 
Performed  in: 

Time: 

Admission; 

Transportation: 


6 Concerts,  3 different  programs 
Henry  Mazer 

Pittsburgh  Symphony  Society  and  Women’s  Ass’n 
Ticket  Sales  and  Symphony  Society  funds 
Students  in  Grades  1 through  3 
Rockwell  Hall,  Duquesne  University, 
seating  capacity,  750 
Tuesdays,  1:00  PM,  2:15  PM 

$3.00  for  3-concert  series;  $1.00  single  admission 
School  buses,  commercial  buses;  fare  30^  to  $1.00 


3.  Tiny  Tots  Concerts  (Played  by  the  Symphonetta) 


Number: - 
Conductor : 
Sponsorship: 
Financing: 
Attended  by: 
Performed  in: 

Time: 

Admission: 

Transportation: 


6 concerts,  3 different  programs 
Henry  Mazer 

Pittsburgh  Symphony  Society  and  Women's  Ass'n 
Ticket  Sales,  and  Symphony  Society  funds 
Pre-schcol  and  kindergarten  children 
Rockwell  Hall,  Duquesne  University, 
seating  capacity  750 
Tuesdays,  9:45  AM,  11:15  AM 

$3.00  for  3-concert  series;  $1.00  single  admission 
Personal,  and  see  above 


HISTORY  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF  YCOTH  CONCERTS  IN  PITTSBURGH 


Although  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Society,  parent  organization 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra,  was  not  founded  until  1926, 
an  earlier  orchestra  of  national  renox^n  preceded  it  and  possibly 
may  have  played  concerts  for  students. 

The  Pittsburgh  SjTDphony  Society  youth  concerts  were  begun  in 
the  early  1940* s with  the  aid  of  the  Children’s  Theatre  Society,  in 
Carnegie  Music  Hall  on  Saturday  mornings;  there  were  2 or  3 concerts 
each  season  with  Vladimir  Sakaleinikoff  conducting. 

In  1945  the  Buhl  Foundation  made  a grant  to  the  Symphony  Soci- 
ety enabling  the  Orchestra  to  play  15  back-to-«back  concerts  (30 
audiences)  in  Pittsburgh  public  and  parochial  high  schools.  Programs 
and  commentary,  aimed  at  Junior  and  senior  high  school  students, 
were  handled  by  Bakaleinikoff . 

After  3 years,  the  Gimbel  Foundation  took  over  the  project 
for  2 years  after  which  it  was  discontinued. 

In  1953,  the  Women’s  Association  of  the  Symphony  Society  took 
over  the  young  people’s  concerts  from  the  Children’s  Theatre  Soci- 
ety, obtained  permission  to  present  the  concerts  on  school -released 
time  and  beginning  with  3 concerts  and  an  audience  of  approximately 
2,700  have  built  up  the  present  young  people's  concert  structure. 

William  Steinberg,  appointed  music  director  of  the  Orchestra 
in  1952,  increased  and  conducted  some  of  the  student  concerts  in 
1953-54. 

With  expansion  of  the  Orchestra’s  other  activities,  the  educa- 
tional concerts  became  the  responsibility  of  the  five  associate 
or  assistant  conductors  who  succeeded  each  other  during  the  next 
13  seasons: 


1954-55“ 

thru 

1961-62“ 


Karl  Kritz 


1962-63 


Herbert  Grossman 


1963- 64 

1964- 65 


Haigh  Yaghjian 


1965-66 


Ronald  Ondrejka 


1966-67 


Henry  Mazer 
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The  concerts,  originally  known  as  "School  Concerts",  became 
the  current  "Young  People’s  Concerts,"  played  in  the  Orchestra’s 
regular  concert  hall  (the  Syria  Mos<jue)  with  a seating  capacity 
of  nearly  4,000,  for  students  in  grades  4 through  7.  Starting 
with  the  original  schedule  of  3 concerts,  the  Young  People’s 
Concert  series  now  consists  of  6 series  of  5 concerts  each— a 
total  of  30  concerts. 

Through  the  initiative  of  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Women’s 
Association,  "Tiny  Tots  Concerts"  for  pre-school  age  and  kinder- 
garten children  were  started  in  1956-57  and,  within  a 10-year 
period,  expanded  to  two  3-concert  series. 

Again,  the  Women’s  Association  provided  leadership  for  es- 
tablishing the  **Little  People’s  Concerts"  in  1963-64,  for  stud- 
ents in  grades  1 through  3.  That  series  now  also  consists  of 
two  3-coKcert  series. 

All  of  the  above  42  concerts  are  financed  from  ticket  sale 
income  supplemented  by  the  Symphony  Women’s  Association  and  the 
Symphony  Society. 

Analysis  of  student  concerts  in  the  other  cities  covered  in 
this  Study  indicates  the  existence  of  two  general  types  of  stud- 
ent concert  development; 

(1)  Educational  concerts  that  are  (or,  at  some  time, 
have  been)  closely  coordinated  with  public  school 
music  curriculum; 

(2)  Student  concerts  planned  to  attract  ticket  pur- 
chases from  the  general  public  and  more  or  less 
lavishly  embellished  with  special  "attractions". 

Pittsburgh  Symphony  student  concerts  cut  across  both  of  these 
general  formats.  They  have  never  been  closely  coordinated  with 
the  public  school  music  curriculum.  They  are  financed  largely 
from  ticket  sales,  but  have  never  included  presentation  of  spec- 
ial attractions  selected  for  "box  office"  appeal. 

John  S.  Edwards,  current  manager  of  the  Chicago  Symphony,  who 
served  as  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  Orchestra  from  1955  through 
1966-67  season,  frankly  set  forth  the  Pittsburgh  Orchestra’s  basic 
approach  to  youth  concerts  as  follows; 
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A professional  symphony  orchestra  must  strive  for 
ever  higher  artistic  and  performance  standards;  must  meet 
certain  community  obligations  but,  at  the  same  time,  it 
must  maintain  a stable,  economic  base  of  operations.  In 
order  to  achieve  the  latter  goal,  it  must  balance  the 
total  number  of  musicians*  services  available  to  it  be» 
tween  rehearsal  time  and  revenue  producing  activities. 

Revenue  producing  activity  consists  primarily  of 
playing  concerts  for  which  tickets  are  sold  or  perform- 
ing fees  are  paid.  This  means  that  many  different  con- 
cert audiences  must  be  found  or  developed. 

In  Pittsburgh,  we  have  developed  the  student  aud- 
ience as  one  of  many  different  audiences  for  vjhom  our 
music  is  played,  and  whose  ticket  purchases  help  to 
support  the  Orchestra. 

Just  as  we  have  given  great  care  to  presentation 
of  adult  concerts  of  which  we  can  be  proud,  so  have  we 
given  great  care  to  present  student  concerts  that  main- 
tain high  standards  of  programming  and  performance. This 
we  have  considered  to  be  the  normal,  professional  rsspon- 
of  the  Society,  our  conductors  and  our  musicians. 

Furthermore,  since  the  Orchestra  and  its  Women’s 
Association  have  been  the  instigators  of  each  series 
of  student  concerts,  we  have  considered  it  to  be  our 
professional  obligation  to  assume  the  responsibility 
and  expense  of  also  handling  work  in  connection  with 
the  concerts  - such  as  preparation  and  distribution 
of  advance  study  materials,  ushering,  audience  super- 
vision, etc. 

The  schools,  in  turn,  have  been  most  cooperative 
in  releasing  students  during  school  time  to  attend  con- 
certs, and  in  some  areas  permitting  members  of  the  Or- 
chestra’s Women’s  Association  to  Landle  student  ticket 
sales  through  the  schools. 

We  hope  that  our  student  concerts  will  widen  the 
musical  experience  of  the  students,  and  influence  many 
of  them  to  want  to  attend  concerts  as  adults. 
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Through  the  years,  the  youth  concerts  have,  naturally,  re- 
flected these  basic  premises.  Also,  they  have  reflected,  the.: 
basic  philosophies  concerning  young  people  and  music,  held  by 
each  of  the  youth  concert  conductors.  For  instance,  suggesti- 
ons made  by  the  city  school  director  of  music  education  for 
close  collaboration  between  schools  and  Orchestra  in  concert 
planning  and  programming  were  of  no  interest  to  one  of  the 
former  youth  concert  conductors,  but  are  of  interest  to  the 
present  conductor  of  youth  concerts. 

Under  the  present  set-up,  elementary  classroom  teachers 
and  secondary  vocal  teachers  are  not  in  touch  with  any  phase 
of  youth  concert  activity,  but  the  courses  of  study  for  elemen- 
tary ^and.  Junior  high  school  general  music  classes  are  replete 

with  suggestions  for  listening  activities  that  build  up  to  the 
live  program.  (See  previous  section  on  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Music  in  the  public  schools.) 

Traditionally,  promotion  and  administration  of  the  youth 
program  has  been  primarily  the  responsibility  of  the  Orchestra 
Women* s Association,  but  in  the  1966—67  season  a full  time  Edu- 
cational Activities  Administrator  was  added  to  the  Orchestra’s 
management  staff. 


PROCEDURES  USED  IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH  YOUTH  CONCERTS 

rr ■■■  I ' "I  ■ 

Basic  PI an  of  Operation 

The  full  Orchestra  plays  the  30  Young  People’s  concerts  in 
the  Syria  Mosque  for  students  in  grades  4 through  7.  The  concerts 
are  scheduled  on  in-school  time  throughout  the  year. 

The  Little  People’s  Concerts  and  Tiny  Tots  Concerts  are  played 
during  in-school  time,  in  a 750  capacity  university  auditorium,  by 
the  Symphonetta,  composed  of  approximately  30  members  of  the  Orches- 
tra.  The  Symphonetta  is  a formally  organized  group  that  fills  many 
types  of  engagements  during  the  periods  of  the  year  when  approxi- 
mately 65 -members  of  the  Orchestra  play 'with  the  Pittsburgh  Opera 
Company.  Both  the  Symphonetta  engagements  and  Opera  work  come 
within  the  Orchestra’s  contractual  season. 


Concert  Planning 

Concerts  for  all  three  series  are  planned  by  brehestra  per- 
sonnel including  mariager,  conductor  of  youth  concerts,  music- 
director,  and  members  of  the  Women^s  Association.  The  Pittsburgh 
director  of  music  education, serving  as  the  liaison  person  between 
city  schools  and  Orchestra,  issues  memcrandums  to  the  city  schools 
announcing  and  endorsing  the  concerts.  The  Orchestra  makes  direct 
contact  with  the  other  90-odd  school  districts  in  the  metropolitan 
Pittsburgh  area. 

The  Young  People *s  Concert  series  is  open  to  all  students,  but 
planned  chiefly  for  students  in  grades  4 through  7,  It  is  intend- 
ed that  each  child  attending  the  Young  People’s  Concerts  will  hear 
all  five  programs  included  in  the  series  each  year. 

In  like  manner,  it  is  intended  that  each  child  attending  the 
Little  People’s  Concerts  (grades  1-3),  and  the  Tiny  Tots  (pre-school 
and  kindergarten)  will  hear  the  3 different  programs  included  in 
each  of  these  series. 

Concert  Scheduling 

Concert  schedules  are  worked  out  by  cooperative  agreement 
between  the  Orchestra  and  the  90  different  school  systems  involved. 
Young  People’s  Concerts  and  Little  People’s  Concerts  are  presented 
at  1;00  PM  and  2:15  PM.  The  IsOO  PM  concerts  usually  are  reserved 
primarily  for  suburban  area  students  who  must  return  to  their  schools 
in  time  to  get  school  bus  transportati.on  home.  Tiny  Tots  concerts 
are  presented  in  the  mornings  at  9:45  and  11:15  AM. 

Ticket  Sales  and  Ticket  Prices 


The  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Women’s  Association  is  responsible  for 
sale  of  student  concert  tickets.  A member  of  the  Committee  is  as- 
signed to  each  geographical  district,  and  various  sales  and  collec- 
ti^plans  are  worked  out  district-by-district.  Customarily,  some 
one  person  connected  with  each  school— an  administrative  employee, 
a teacher,  a member  of  the  PTA,  (or  possibly  the  Women’s  Committee 
member  herself)  is  designated  as  the  contact  person  within  the 
school . 

Sales  and  collections  are  handled  by  the  contact  person  in 
some  schools,  in  cooperation  with  the  Women’s  Committee  repre- 
sentatives. In  others,  mail  orders  are  sent  to  the  Orchestra 
office— either  by  the  school  contact  person,  or  by  the  individ- 
ual student. 
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A few  schools,  using  school  or  PTA  funds,  purchased  tickets 
for  one  or  more  of  the  different  series  and  distributed  them  among 
students,  but  ticket  costs  prevented  any  significant  amount  of 
this  benevolence.  Several  large  corporations  also  have  purchased 
blocks  of  tickets  for  students  in  their  neighborhoods. 

Purchased  on  a series  basis  (5  concerts  for  $5.00),  admission 
price  for  the  Young  People *s  Concerts  is  60^  for  concert,  75^  if 
purchased  as  single  admissions.  Admission  for  the  other  two  ser- 
ies is  $1.00  per  concert. 

Sampling  of  opinion  from  elementary  parochial  school  teachers 
and  elementary  music  specialists  indicated  the  following  attitudes 
toward  the  policy  of  charging  admission. 


PITTSBURGH  TABLE  K0.3. 

SCHOOL  PERS0K?IEL  OPINION  ON  ADMISSION  POLICY 


Very  Favorable 

Favorable 

Neutral 

Unfavorable 

Very  Unfavorable 

Publ ic 

5 

10 

3 

“T 

0 

Parochial 

3 

7 

5 

14 

0^ 

8 

17 

8 

17 

0 

Attendance 

Students  from  Pittsburgh  city  schools  account  for  approx- 
imately one- third  of  the  attendance,  with  the  remaining  two- thirds 
coming  from  suburban  area  schools. 

Young  People* s Concert  attendance  in  1966-67  averaged  3,675 
students  per  concert,  or  about  98%  of  the  capacity  (3,722)  of 
Syria  Mosque.  Inasmuch  as  6 different  series  of  these  concerts 
were  given,  a total  of  approximately  22,000  different  children 
attended  a gi^^en  5-concert  series,  thereby  giving  a gross  attend- 
ance of  approximately  110,000  during  the  year. 

Little  People *s  Concert  attendance  averaged  615  students  per 
concert,  or  82%  of  the  750  capacity  of  Rockwell  Hall.  Two  differ- 
ent 3-concert  series  x^rere  presented  to  a total  of  approximately 
1,200  children.  Gross  attendance  for  the  year  totalled  approxi- 
mately 3,600 
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Tiny  Tots  Concerts » consisting  of  2 series  of  3-concerts 
each  i^ere  sold  out.  A total  of  1,500  different  children  attend- 
ed, giving  a gross  attendance  of  4,500. 

Total  attendance  figures  for  all  three  series: 

24,700  different  children  attending  from  3 to  5 concerts 
each; 

118,100  gross  attendance 

A sampling  of  opinion  from  elementary  teachers  in  parochial 
schools  resulted  in  the  following  estimates  being  given  of  the 

percentage  of  children  in  their  classes  who  attend  student  con- 
certs: 


PITTSBURGH  TABLE  NO. 4. 


PERCENTAGE  OF  STUDENTS  ATTENDIl^  FROM  CLASSES  iN  PAROCHIAL  SGIOOLS 


0-25%  25-50%  50-75% 


75-99%  lOm, 


18  7 1 


1 3 


Financial  problems  were  cited  by  parochial  school  teachers 
as  a major  factor  in  keeping  their  students  away  from  youth  con- 
certs, with  lack  of  parental  encouragement,  and  the  fact  that 
the  children  came  from  deprived  areas  mentioned  by  4 individuals. 
The  lack  of  transportation  was  mentioned  by  2 teachers. 


AUDIENCE  SUPERVISION 


Of  the  three  series,  the  Young  People’s  Concerts  in  the  large 
auditorium  are  the  only  ones  presenting  audience  supervision  prob- 
lems. 


Members  of  the  Orchestra  Women’s  Association  have  primary 
responsibility  for  supervision  of  audiences  for  Young  People’s 
Concerts,  (as  well  as  for  the  other  2 series),  and  women  assist- 
ing in  this  work  are  referred  to  as  ’’concert  hostessed’:  Or- 

chestra management,  in  cooperation  with  the  Women’s  Association, 
prepared  a detailed  statement  of  concert  supervision  procedures, 
and  copies  are  given  to  each  hostess.  (See  Appendix  N). 
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The  statement  covers  information  on  hours  the  hostesses  will 
be  needed,  parking  arrangements  for  the  hostesses*  cars,  use  of 
arm  bands  to  aid  in  identification  of  official  hostesses,  assign- 
ments to  a given  area  of  the  auditorium,  procedures  for  handling 
noisy  or  unruly  students,  instructions  regarding  children  leaving 
and  te— entering  the  auditorium,  and  a command  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances shall  a hostess  leave  her  station  in  the  auditorium 
without  first  arranging  for  it  to  be  covered  by  a colleague. 

In  seeking  opinions  from  teachers  and  observers  as  to  the 
effectiveness  of  audience  supervision  procedures,  it  was  possible 
to  Obtain  a wide  range  of  opinions  as  a resultj  apparently,  of 
varying  experiences  with  varying  audience  groups  within  the  year’s 
total  of  30  concerts. 

Some  observers  reoorted  some  audiences  to  be  excessively 
noisy.  One  supervisor  attributed  it  to  the  fact  that  few  teachers 
attend  with  their  classes  and,  even  if  they  do  attend  with  students, 
the  teacher  may  not  be  seated  x^ith  his  or  her  class.  Other  school 
personnel  observed  that  students  do  not  pay  as  much  heed  to  admon- 
itions from  non-schcoi  personnel  (members  of  Women’s  Association 
and  PTA)  as  they  do  to  their  teachers  and,  therefore,  volunteers 
may  find  the  handling  of  an  assembly  of  4,000  young  people  quite 
difficult. 

One'  music  supervisor  was  of  the  opinion  that  student  behavior 
had  improved  considerably  during  the  1966-67  concert  season. 

75%  of  the  aforementioned  group  of  parochial  school  teachers, 
on  the  other  hand,  rated  audience  behavior  at  the  concerts  they 
attended  as  either  ’’excellent”  or  ’’good”,  attributing  the  attenti- 
veness to  good  concert  preparation  of  students,  good  programs,  and 
adequate  supervision.  78%  of  a group  of  public  school  elementary 
specialists  responding  to  Study  questionnaires  also  rated  concert 
behavior  of  students  as  ’’good”  or  ’’excellent”. 


TRANSPORTATION 

m^itvmmmnn  

Individual  schools  handle  transportation  arrangements  for  * 
their  students,  and  the  Orchestra  assists  when  requested  to'do  so. 
Some  school  buses  are  used,  but  in  most  cases  PTA  representatives 
assume  responsibility  for  chartering  buses  from  a public  transpor- 
tation system. 
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Parochial  schools  in  and  around  Pittsburgh  reported  that  bus 
fares  paid  by  students  ranged  from  30^  to  $1.00  per  concert,  dep- 
ending on  distances  and  travel  time  involved. 

City  police  handle  traffic  control  and  direct  parking  of 
buses  on  adjacent  side  streets  for  the  Young  People's  concerts. 
Little  People's  and  Tiny  Tots  concerts  present  no  traffic  or 
parking  problems  due  to  use  of  a small  hall , 

24  of  29  elementary  classroom  music  specialists  judged  the 
total  transportation  arrangements  to  be  satisfactory. 

Concert  Preparation  and  Follow-up  ^ 

Mr.  Mazer,  conductor  of  youth  concerts,  is  of  the  opinion 
that  advance  preparation  of  students  for  concerts  is  "absolutely 
necessarj^- ” . 

Study  Materials 

The  S3miphony  Society  prepares,  distributes,  and  finances 
pre-concert  study  materials  in  conjunction  with  Young  People's 
Concerts,  but  neither  school  or  Orchestra  provides  advance  study 
materials  for  Little  People's  and  Tiny  Tots  concerts. 

The  study  material  for  Young  People's  Concerts  have  been 
prepared  by  a musicologist— a university  faculty  member,  and  in- 
cluded program  listings,  brief  program  notes,  thematic  material, 
"Suggestions  to  Teachers,"  and  a listing  of  the  schedule  of  tele- 
vised preparatory  lessons. (See  Appendix  0). 

The  study  guide  was  viewed  with  mixed  feelings  by  music 
education  administrators,  music  specialists,  and  classroom  teachers, 
some  of  whom  felt  the  guide  to  be  too  technical,  too  historically 
oriented,  and  the  program  notes  too  brief.  The  suggestions,  for 
teachers,  though  considered  to  be  "sound",  were  not  found  to  include 
truly  practical  aids.  Some  educators  felt  that  the  thematic  mater- 
ials were-  the  most  useful  part  of  the  guide.  Several  music  super- 
visors expressed  the  opinion  that  the  study  guide  should  be  prepared 
by  public  school  personnel  who  would  be  more  conversant  with  needs 
of  teachers  and  students. 

(Study  materials  for  the  1967-68  concerts  will  be  prepared  by  the 
Pittsburgh  Public  Schools  music  supervisor.) 

A group  of  25  Pittsburgh  public  school  elementary  classroom 
music  specialists  gave  the  following  judgements  of  the  teachers* 
guide— judgements -that  did  not  agree  with  the  supervisory  appraisals 
mentioned  above. 
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PITTSBURGH  TABLE  NO. 5 


RATINGS  BY  PITTSBURGH  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  ELBMEHT.ARY  CLASSROCSl 


MUSIC  SPECIALISTS  OF  THE  YOUtK?  PEOPLE >S  CONCERT  TEACHERS  GUIDE 


Excellent  Good  Fair  Poor 


Provides  sufficient  information 


Clearly  organized 


9 10  3 


Suggested  supplementary  material 
readily  available  2 


6 5 5 


21  of  23  teachers  in  this  group  thought  the  guides  were  ad- 
equate in  a general  way.  Only  7 of  20  supplemented  the  teacher’s 
guide  with  other  materials. 

18  of  the  22  teachers  in  the  above  category  felt  that  a reason- 
able amount  of  musical  background  x^as  necessary  to  use  the  teacher*^s 
guide  effectively. 

An  appraisal  of  the  study  guide  was  made  by  a group  of  34  re- 
spondents from  parochial  elementary  schools  in  and  around  Pittsburgh. 
They  were  mainly  elementary  classroom  music  teachers  plus  a few  music 
specialists.  18  of  the  21  respondents  considered  the  material  to  be 
adequate.  Details  of  the  ratings  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

PITTSBURGH  TABLE  NO. 6 

RATING  OF  YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CONCERT  TEACHER’S  GUIDE  BY  A GROUP  OF 


ELEMENTARY  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  IN  PITTSBURGH  AND  ITS  SUBURBS 


Excellent  Good. 

Provides  sufficient  information  6 iO 

Clearly  organized  1 6 

Suggested  supplementary  material 

readily  available  2 3 


Fair 

3 

2 

1 


Poor 

1 

11 


As  noted  in  the  above  table,  parochial  school  teaching  per- 
sonnel reported  difficulty  in  obtaining  supplementary  materials. 
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It  was  observed  that  the  addition  of  listings  of  specific 
recordings,  films,  books  and  other  teaching  aids  would  make  the 
guides  more  valuable  to  teaching  personnel. 

Out  of  20  of  the  parochial  school  teachers  who  responded  to 
a questionnaire  concerning  the  amount  of  musical  background  neces- 
sary to  use  the  teacher* s guide  effectively.  19  felt  it  required 
at  least  a reasonable  musical  background.  12  of  a total  of  32 
parochial  school  teachers  prepared  materials  to  supplement  the 
study  guides  provided  by  the  Orchestra. 

Responses  to  study  inquiries  concernlag  distribution  of  the 
guides  indicated  that  24  of  25  public  school  elementary  classroom 
music  specialists  who  responded  received  them,  whereas  11  of  21 
parochial  school  teachers  stated  the  guides  had  not  yet  been  made 
available  to  them. 

Student  Preparation 

Pittsburgh  Symphony  student  concerts  isre  mentioned  in  the 
public  school  instrumental  teachers*  handbook,  but  the  music  to 
be  played  is  not  included  as  a part  of  public  school  music 
curriculum.  Therefore,  the  school  music  department  makes  no 
attempt  to  formalize  concert  preparation  or  post  concert  activity 
aside  from  a series  of  5 pre-concert  less-oas  telecast  over  WQSD-TV, 

Preparation  of  students  for  concerts  was  considered  to  be 
generally  inadequate  by  school  personnel.. 

As  part  of  the  pre-concert  activities,  the  Symphony  Women's 
Committee  sponsors  an  art  contest  for  the  program  cover  in  con- 
junction with  the  Carnegie  Art  Institute, 

Televising  Preparatory  Lessons 

The  Pittsburgh  School  Board  makes  a grant  each  year  to  enable 
Station  I^JpED-TV  to  present  a variety  of  educational  programs  one 
of  which  is  a series  of  5 lessons  to  aid  in  preparing  students  for 
Young  People’s  Concerts.  A 20-minute  televised  lesson  is  presented 
approximately  one  week  before  each  of  the  five  different  programs 
included  in  the  concert  series.. 

The  television  teacher  during  1966-67  was  the  instrumental 
supervisor  for  deprived  schools,  engaged  uirader  a P.L.  89-10, Title 
I project. 

A brief  guide  for  teachers,  designed  for  use  in  conjunction 
with  the  television  lessons  (see  Append ui  0),  was  prepared  by  the 
television  teacher  and  distributed  throughout  the  school  system  by 
the  school  music  department*  Although  sketchy,  the  guide  enabled 
music  specialists  to  gather  materials  'aoeded  for  the  pre-a  post- 
telecast  teaching  of  their  classes. 
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Although  students  from  grades  4 through  7 attend  the  concerts, 
the  television  lessons  were  focused  upon  the  5th  grade  level,  were 
planned  to  supplement  the  conductor’s  comments  during  the  concert, 
and  to  use  teaching  approaches  not  available  to  classroom  teachers. 
As  aids  to  reinforcement  of  learning,  white  flash  lettering  was 
used  at  the  bottom  of  the  screen,  and  time  was  provided  during 
telecasts  for  classroom  teachers  working  with  classes  to  ask  for 
responses  to  televised  questions.. 

The  station  program  directors  reported  that  each  20-minute 
lesson  required  20  hours  of  preparation  time  on  the  part  of  the 
television  teacher,  plus  6 hours  of  on-set  rehearsal  time. 

3 city  school  music  supervisors  interviewed  during  the  Study 
were  of  the  opinion  that  the  television  lessons  were  effective, 
but  were  not  used  in  all  classrooms  due  to  insufficient  publicity 
concerning  their  availability. 

3 public  school  elementary  music  specialists  spoke  favorably 
of  the  programs,  with  1 person  voicing  the  opinion  that  the  programs 
should  deal  directly  with  compositions  to  be  played  in  the  concerts 
rather  than  dealing  with  the  orchestral  instruments  as  individual 
entities. 

Approximately  26%  of  the  parochial  school  teachers  mentioned 
earlier  reported  they  used  the  television  lessons. 

Comments  and  Suggestions  From  Teachers  on  Preparation  Procedures 

and  Materials 

*'We  need  materials  for  teachers  before  and  after  the 
concerts*'  (Parochial  6th  grade  classroom  music  teacher) 

Public  School  elementary  classroom  music  specialists*  comments; 

"Our  PTA  furnishes  the  records  of  all  compositions 
to  be  played  at  our  concerts." 

"In  VJQED  previews,  please  play  the  themes  of  all 
numbers  to  be  performed  at  each  concert  instead 
of  dwelling  on  only  one  or  two." 

"I  make  tapes  of  passages  of  recordings  which  in 
their  entirety  would  be  too  time-consuming,  and 
beyond  the  attention  span  of  the  elementary  child." 

"Materials  for  children’s  use  should  make  certain 
more  information  about  the  composer  and  important 
background  information  about  the  compositions  they 
will  hear.  Some  musical  themes  should  be  printed  as 
well  as  questions  that  will  orovoke  thought  and  re- 
search before  children  attend  concerts.  These  mater- 
ials should  reach  the  home. TV  programs  should  be 
correlated  with  materials  distributed." 
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PROGRAMMING 


The  conductor  of  student  concerts  has  final  responsibility 
for  programming  of  all  three  student  series,  but  he  discusses 
his  program  plans  with  the  Orchestra’s  music  director  and  man- 
ager, and  with  the  director  of  music  education  of  the  city  schools. 

Mr.  Mazer,  conductor  of  youth  concerts  for  1966-67,  feels 
the  basic  purpose  of  youth  concerts  is  enrichment  of  the  student’s 
cultural  background,  and  that  youth  concert  programming  should  be 
approached  just  as  are  adult  programs  but  with  modifications  dic- 
tated by  the  ages  of  a given  student  audience. . 

’"There  is  no  such  thing  as  ’youth  concert  music*,”  stated  Mr. 
Mazer.  "Music  for  any  audience — adults  or  children— must  have 
value  and  integrity  as  music.” 

Working  from  these  basic  concepts,  Mr.  Mazer  finds  no  validity 
in  presenting  puppets  or  other  so-called  attractions,  and  no  neces- 
sity or  particular  value  in  use  of  concert  themes.  He  finds  that 
students  enjoy  contemporary  music.  Also,  they  enjoy  well-chosen, 
well-played  music  from  all  periods. 

Audience  participation  in  concerts  consists  of  limited  audi- 
os *'ce*^‘sTngTng'Trr”t^^  People’s  Concerts. 

Student  soloists,  selected  through  annual  auditions  held  in 
May  of  each  year,  arc  presented  in  each  of  the  Young  People’s 
Concerts.  In  past  years,  presentation  of  a high  school  chorus, 
ballet  groups,  and  opera  excerpts  have  been  included  from  time  to 
time . 


A demonstration  string  group  from  the  All— City  Orchestra 
played  for  the  Little  People’s  Concert  audiences  in  one  of  the 
1 966-67 , concerts . 

Verbal  commentary  is  considered  very  important  because  of  the 
varying  policies  followed  in  the  many  school  systems  regarding  con- 
cert preparation  of  students.  In  a 50  to  5.5  minute  program,  less 
than  10  minutes  are  devoted  to  the  conductor’s  comments.  Mr.  Mazer 
stated  that,  although  the  comments  arc  important  in  the  Pittsburgh 
situation,  he  wishes  all  students  were  so  well  prepared  that  there* 
would  be  no  necessity  for  the  conductor  to  make  any  comments  what- 
soever. ”The  students  should  be  coming  to  concerts  to  hear  music, 
not  to  hear  speeches”,  he  added. 

Printed  programs  arc  distributed  to  the  students  for  use  dur- 
ing the  concert. 
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Comments  and  Suggestions  from  School  Personnel  Relative  to 

Progranuning 

”Other  art  forms  such  as  ballet  should  be  included.” 

(8th  grade  teacher) 

”Why  not  (at  the  end  of  each  season)  ask  classroom 
teachers  and  school  music  teachers  to  suggest  pieces 
and  the  reason  for  these  pieces.  Could  a member  of 
the  program  committee  study  what  the  elementary  and 
junior  high’s  will  cover  in  a music  program  and  use 
that  as  a springboard  for  the  program  planning?” 

(7th  and  8th  grade  teacher). 

”I  wish  that  the  conductor  would  discuss  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  pieces  to  be  played.  He  could  say 
which  instruments  will  be  featured,  or  discuss  the 
various  movements,  or  where  to  listen  for  a change 
in  the  tempo  or  key  signature.  All  these  things 
are  obvious  to  musicians,  but  foreign  to  children.** 

(6th  grade  teacher). 

According  to  several  school  representatives  a better  trend  in 
programming  has  taken  place  with  compositions  being  selected  for 
their  intrinsic  musical  values  rather  than  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
monstrating some  specific  aspect  of  music^  This  i^  felt  to  be 
more  in  keeping  with  the  purpose  of  these  concerts.  The  addition 
of  musical  or  dance  groups  to  the  youth  concerts  was  favored  by 
the  director  of  music  education  for  city  schools.  An  appraisal 
by  a music  supervisor  of  the  participation  of  such  groups  in  the 
past  rated  a high  school  chorus  and  ballet  highly,  with  opera 
and  an  ensemble  of  ancient  instruments  not  so  well  received.  A 
further  consensus  of  several  music  supervisors  favored  these 
groups  if  they  functioned  as  an  integral  part  of  the  program 
and  not  as  something  *’extra”. 


PUBLICITY 

The  Orchestra  and  its  Women’s  Association  prepare  fliers 
describing  the  student  concerts,  and  letters  directed  to  PTA  . 
of  each  school.  The  school  music  education  director’s  office 
prepares  an  explanatory  bulletin,  that  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
general  endorsement  of  the  concerts,  and  sends  this  bulletin 
and  the  materials  prepared  by  the  Orchestra  to  all  schools. 
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pie  Orchestra  also  makes  use  of  the  usual  publicity  . 
techniques  and  materials  and  reports  that  student  concert 
^ brochures  widely  distributed  throughout  the  metropolitan 

( schools  prove  to  be  the  single  most  effective  publicity 


FIMNCE 

Ticket  sale  income  for  the  42  youth  concerts  played  in 
Pittsburgh  totalled  $56,000  in  1966-67.  The  Symphony  Women’s 
Association  contributed  $2,500  to  student  concert  expenses  of 

various  kinds,  bringing  the  total  income  directly  related  to 
these  concerts  to  $58,500. 


The  42  student  concerts  represented  18%  of  the  total  con- 
certs played  during  the  season,  but  income  directly  attribut- 
able to  student  concerts  totalled  only  3.6%  of  the  orchestra’s 
total  operating  costs  of  $1,620,000. 

If  the  season’s  costs  of  operating  the  Orchestra  were 
assessed  on  a pro  rate  per-concert  basis,  the  allocation  for 
youth  concerts  would  work  out  at  $291,600  as  compared  to  actual 
student  concert  income  of  $58,500.  It  becomes  obvious  that  the 

Pptsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra  is  investing  heavily  in  its  educa- 
tional  work. 


EKSSMBLE  CONCERTS 

Approximately  *350  ensemble  concerts  were  presented  in 
the  schools  during  1966-67  by  two  string  quartets,  a woodwind 
quintet  and  a brass  ensemble— each  composed  of  Pittsburgh 
Symphony  musicians. 

^ An  autonomous  non-profir  corporation,  titled  "Gateway  to 
Music  sponsors  the  ensemble  concerts  under  administration  by 
the  Orchestra’s  personnel  manager.  Although  operating  inde© 
pendently  (though  cooperatively)  from  the  Orchestra  associl 
ation,  the  Orchestra  encouraged  and  assisted  "Gateway  to  Music" 
to  become  established. 
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The  City  school  board  allocated  $2,500  to  the  project 
annually  and  the  schools  engaging  the  ensembles  pay  approxi- 
mately 50%  of  the  performance  fee.  The  remaining  costs  are 
met  through  contributions  made  to  "Gateway  to  Music”  by  local 
foT-mdations  (Kaufman  Foundation,  Benedum  Foundation,  Alcoa 
Foundation,  TJ.S.  Steel  Foundation,  United  Steel  Workers  Founda- 
tion, the  Falk  Trust),  and  funds  from  the  Music  Performance 
Trust  Funds  of  the  Recording  Industries. 

Starting  with  3 concerts  in  1957,  the  Gateway  program 
consisted  of  approximately  350  performances  in  1966-67  with 
a total  operating  budget  of  $50,000. 

The  performances  are  presented  for  students  in  all  grades 
(1  through  12),  during  school  time,  in  school  auditoriums,  gym- 
nasiums, activity  rooms  and  classrooms;  include  instrument  de- 
monstrations (especially  for  the  younger  children), sSfie  verbal 
commentary,  programs  drax-^n  from  all  periods  and  styles  of  music. 
Some  opportunity  is  given  to  advanced  senior  high  school  perform- 
ers to  play  with  the  ensembles.  Elementary  audiences  occasion- 
ally enjoy  community  singing  accompanied  by  the  ensembles.  No 
use  is  made  of  any  formal  plan  of  audience  preparation  for  the 
performances. 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  string  ensembles.  The  administrator 
of  the  project  reports  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  stud- 
ent enrollment  for  string  instrument  study  during  the  last  10 
years  as  a direct  result  of  the  ensemble  performances. 

One  teacher  comments  on  the  ensemble  concerts  as  follows: 

"Children  have  shown  great  interest  in  small  ensembles 
that  visit  the  school.  They  remember  and  look  for  the 
players  each  time  at  the  concert  of  the  full  symphony 
orchestra.  Both  types  (of  concerts)  encourage  children 
to  study  an  5-nstrument  and  to  hear  recordings  of  good 
music  (which  they  can  borrox<7  and  hear  at  home).  Some 
go  to  adult  concerts  on  the  week-ends.’’* 

(Elementary  classroom  music  specialist,  public  school) 
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EVALUATIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS  MADE  BY  MUSIC  EDUCATORS 


An  opinion  expressed  both  by  administrative  supervisors  and 
toachers  was  that  too  great  an  age  span  (grades  4-^7)  is  involved 
in  the  Young  People* s Concerts;  that  programming  could  be  improved 
and  more  students  served  if,  instead  of  presenting  a 5-concert 
series,  the  concerts  could  be  divided  into  elementary  and  second- 
ary grade  level  concerts.  Another  suggestion  was  to  present  3 
programs  for  4th  graders,  and  3 for  5th  and  6th  graders. 

Individual  comments  included  the  following: 

**If  a principal  supports  the  program,  then  it  is  ef- 
fective. If  the  principal  does  not,  then  publicity 
is  ineffective,  regardless.” 

(Public  school  instrumental  specialist.  Grades  3-8) 

*'Youth  concerts  arc  good  as  they  now  are  presented. 

They  do  not,  however,  reach  many  children  who  might 
benefit  from  such  an  experience  because  of  the  price 
of  the  tickets  and  transportation.  A system  of 
scholarships  to  worthy  or  talented  children  could  be 
established  with  available  money.” 

(Public  school  elementary  music  specialist) 

*’The  complete  concert  plan  is  left  to  me  - chartering 
of  buses,  checking  o .t  of  my  own  account  to  pay  the 
bus  bill.  I keep  a detailed  account  and  present  it 
at  the  office  following  the  concert  season.  I find 
it  makes  much  added  work  for  me,  but  the  children’s 
musical  experience  makes  it  worth  my  while.” 

Parochial  School  Elementary  Classroom  Music  Teachers: 

”I  think  they  should  be  held  at  a place  where  all  the 
children  can  get  a full  view  of  the  orchestra.  Fifth 
Avenue  Auditorium  did  not  seem  large  enough  for  this.” 

(3rd  and  4th  grade  teacher) 

”At  concerts  which  I have  attended,  I have  seen  many 
of  our  students  who  have  been  taught  to  conduct,  con- 
ducting the  music  in  small  beats,  oblivious  of  their 
neighbors.”  (Teachers  in  grades  1-8) 

”The  youth  concerts  are  a wonderful  introduction  to  a 
cultural  world  that  many  of  our  children  do  not  take 
advantage  of.  It  would  seem  like  a good  opportunity 
to  distribute  literature  about  other  occasions  the 
children  might  have  to  enter  the  wonderful  world  of 
the  arts  on  their  own”.  (8th  grade  teacher) 
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PACT  SHEET  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH  (1966-67  data) 


THE  CITY 

Population  Data 
(1960) 


Economic  Base 
(1960) 

Income  Data 
(I960). 


Education  Data 


(See  also  Appendices  D.E.. ) 

Corporate  jpopulation  189,454 

MetroDolitan  area  447,795 

VThites  in  corporate  population  - 97.9% 
Negroes  in  ” ” - 0.8% 

Other  non-whites  in  **  - 1.3% 

Fietail  trade.  State  Government  Offices 


Median  family  income  — — $6,155  annual 

14.4%  of  families  earned  less  than  $3,000  annual 
17.4%  of  families  earned  over  - $10,000  annual 

Designated  major  poverty  areas  (1966) 

1 with  25,000  persons 

Of  Salt  Lake  City  residents  25  years  or  older 
3.2%  had  completed  less  than  5 years  of  school 
54.7%  had  completed  high  school  or  more 
Median  number  school  years  completed  12.2  years 


THE  ORCHESTRA  - 'IHE  UTAH  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  (1966-1967  data) 


Gross  annual  budget  

Length  of  season  

Total  number  of  musicians  

Total  number  of  concerts  played  

Total  number  of  youth  concerts  ayed 

Estimated  gross  attendance  at  youth  concerts 


President 

Music  Director 

Conductor  of  Youth  Concerts 

Manager 


Wendell  F.  Ashton 
Maurice  Abravanel 
Maurice  Abravanel 
Herold  L.  Gregory 


$684,000 

28  weeks 
85 

91 

29 

67,400 
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SALT  LAKE  CITY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  - SUMMARY  (1966-67  data) 


Public  school  system  enrollment  37.319 

Salt  Lake  City  Public  Schools 

Superintendent  M.  Lynn  Bennion 

Director  of  Music  Education  Vernon  J.  LeeMaster 

Annual  per  pupil  expenditure  . $462 

Grade  structure;  Pre-school,  Kindergarten,  6-3-3 

S chool s (Approximate  Breakdown) 


Elementary  Schools  41 

Junior  High  Schools 12 

Senior  High  Schools  4 


Special  Facilities  and  Programs 


Continuing  Education 

Educational  Radio  and  Television 

Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  - Junior  Division 


Representative  Cultural  and  Educational  Institutions 


Art  Barn 

Mormon  Tabernacle  Choir 
Salt  Lake  Opera  Association 
Utah  Symphony  Orchestra 


College  of  Mary-of-the  Wasatch 
McCune  School  of  Music  and  Art 
University  of  Utah 
Westminster  College 


Utah  ranks  second  among  the  50  states  in  the  percentage  of  tax 
expenditure  which  goes  for  education  (49.9%),  and  second  in  the  per- 
centage of  personal  income  which  goes  for  education  (9.3%). 

The  statewide  concern  for  quality  education  v?as  reflected  in 
many  of  the  materials  examined  in  the  course  of  preparing  the  Salt 
Lake  City  case  study. 
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MUSIC  EDUCATION  IN- .SALT  LAKE  CITY  SCHOOLS 


The  importance  that  music  assumed  in  the  family  living  and 
spiritual  life  of  the  Mormons  was  evident  in  both  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  presented  and  the  scope  of  the  program. 

Secular  schools  x^ere  established  in  the  territory  in  1851. 
The  Salt  Lake  City  school  District  x<ras  established  in  1890,  and 
music  was  a part  of  the  school  curriculum  from  that  date.  Prior 
to  that  time,  music  was  taught  in  the  church  schools. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY  TABLE  NO.  1 . 

MUSIC  EDUCATION  STAFF  - SALT  TAKE  CITY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  EDUCATION 
(SPSCIALIST,MUSI'C  EDUCATION) 


VJCAL-GENERAL  MUSIC 


INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC 


Elementary 


In  41  schools: 

Specially  qualified  classroom 
teachers 


In  41  schools: 

17  Elementary  Teachers 
(11  also  teach  in 
junior  high) 


Junior  High 


In  12  schools: 

26  Junior  High  General  Music 
and  Vocal  Teachers 
(a  few  part-time) 


In  12  schools: 

12  Junior  High  Teachers 
(11  also  taught  elementary 
instrumental  music) 


Senior  High 


In  4 schools; 

7 Senior  High  Teachers 


In  4 schools: 

4 Senior  High  Teachers 


Total  Specialist  Staff:  57 
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EL^IENTARY  MUSIC 


Classroom  teachers  presented  their  own  music  in  kindergarten 
and  the  first  4 grades,  but  when  the  child  reached  the  5th  and  6th 
gEades,  he  received  instruction  from  a classroom  teacher  who  had 
been  selected  to  teach  it  because  of  her  musical  background.  In 
a few  cases  this  also  occurred  in  the  4th  grade. 

The  Utah  Symphony  Youth  Concert  series  was  mentioned  in  the 
handbook  for  elementary  teachers  as  being  an  accepted  part  of  the 
listening  program  in  intermediate  grades. 

The  Headstart  pre-school  program,  which  went  on  during  the 
winter  and  summer  placed  a heavy  emphasis  on  music,  using  the 
piano,  rhythm  instruments,  resonator  bells  and  other  appropriate 
devices . 

Workshops  on  the  teaching  of  music  listening  had  been  held 
for  elementary  teachers  in  kindergarten  through  grade  6. 

All  elementary  schools  had  instrumental  programs  that  began 
in  the  4th  grade.  All  elementary  students  were  encouraged  to  be- 
gin their  instrument  study  in  summer  school,  if  possible. 

The  specialists  usually  were  responsible  for  two  large  and 
two  small  schools  and  managed  to  give  2 lessons  a week  to  each 
child.  Eleven  of  the  junior  high  school  teachers  also  worked  in 
the  elementary  instrumental  program.  A special  program  existed 
in  one  ungraded  school  where  the  Suzuki  approach  was  used  with 
younger  children. 


SECONDARY  MUSIC 

One-half  unit  (one  semester)  of  music  study  was  recommended 
for  7th  grade,  but  general  music  was  required  in  8th  grade  for 
the  year.  The  8th  grade  course  was  based  primarily  on  American 
music.  Some  schools  also  had  9th  grade  general  music.  Four  or 
five  music  specialists  in  junior  high  schools  also  taught  in  other 
subject  areas. 


SECONDARY  MUSIC  (Continued) 

nM_iuiM^—  II  irM  ■ r — - ~ r^~i~ 

Both  senior  high  vocal  and  instrumental  ensemble  classes 
could  be  taken  for  credit  by  students  enrolled  in  other  vocal 
and  instrumental  classes.  Advanced  orchestra  and  band  were  of- 
fered in  3 of  the  4 high  schools  and  harmony  in  1 high  school. 

A humanities  course  including  music,  art,  and  literature  was 
being  taught  by  a team  of  teachers  in  2 high  schools,  for  12th 
grade  students. 

The  All-City  Music  Festival  included  band,  orchestra,  glee 
clubs  and  choir  from  1 of  the. 3 school  levels  (elementary,  jun- 
ior high,  senior  high)  every  3rd  year. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY  TABLE  NO.  2. 

MUSIC  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM  IN  THE  SALT  LAKE  CITY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


VOCAL  - GENERAL  MUSIC 


Elementary 


INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC 


Classroom  Music  (Pre-school, 
K-6) 


Beginning  Winds,  Strings, 
'and  Percussion  (Gr,4) 
Intermediate  Instruction, 
Band,  Orchestra.  (Gr. 
4-6) 

Small  Ensembles  (Special 
Suzuki  classes 


Junior  High 

General  Music  (Elective  in  Grade  7, 
required  in  Gr.  8) 

Boys*  Glee  Club  (Gr.  7-9) 

Girls’  Glee  Club  (Gr.  9) 

Mixed  Vocal  Ensembles  (Gr.  9) 


Intermediate  Orchestra 
(Gr.  7-8) 
Intermediate  Band 
(Gr.  7-8) 

Orchestra  1-2  and  Band 
1-2  (Gr.  8 - 9) 


Boys*  Glee  Club 
Girls*  Glee  Club 
Junior  Choir  (Gr.  11) 
Senior  Choir  (Gr.  12) 

A Capella  Choir  (Gr.  12) 
Vocal  Ensemble  (Gr.  11  - 


Senior  High 

Cadet  and  Marching  Band 
(Gr.  10  - 12) 

Advanced  Band  (Gr. 11-12) 
Stage  Band  (Gr.  10-12) 
Orchestra  (Gr.  10-12) 

12)  Instrumental  Ensemble, 

(Gr.  11-12) 

Harmony  (Gr,12) 

Humanities  (Gr.l2) 
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SUMMARY  OF  1966-67  UTAH  S^PHONY  ORCHESTRA  YOUTH  CONCERTS  - 3 SERIES 


1 .  Youth  Symphony  Concerts 


Number: 

Conductor: 

Sponsorship: 

Financing: 

Attended  by: 

Performed  in: 

Time: 

Admission: 

Transportation: 


3 concerts,  3 different  programs 
Maurice  Abravanel 

AG  Foodstores  and  Food  Town  Supermarkets 
AG  Foodstores,  Utah  Symphony  Society 
Grades  4,5,6,  plus  others  who  wish  to  attend 
Salt  Lake  Tabernacle,  seating  capacity  6,500 
Saturdays,  10:00  AM 
Free 

Personal  plus  some  chartered  buses 


2.  In-School  Concerts 


Number : 

Conductor: 

Sponsorship: 

Financing: 

Attended,  by: 

Performed  in: 

Time: 

Admission: 


24  concerts  18  different  programs 
Maurice  Abravanel 
Utah  Symphony  Society 

Schools,  PTA,  ticket  sales,  Symphony  Society 

Junior  and  senior  high  school  students 

Junior  and  senior  high  school  auditoriums 

In-school  time,  back-to-back  concerts 

Free  in  some  schools;  25^  to  75d  in  other  schools 


3.  Salute  to  Youth  Concert  (Annual) 


Number: 

Conductor: 

Sponsorship: 


Financing: 
Performed  in: 
Time: 

Admission: 


2 concerts,  2 different  programs 
Maurice  Abravanel 

1 concert,  Deseret  News  and  Utah  Sym.  Society 
1 concert.  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune  and  Utah 
Symphony  Society 
Ticket  sales  and  sponsors^  funds 
Salt  Lake  Tabernacle 
Evening  Concert 
$1.00  students,  $2.00  adults 
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HISTORY  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF  STUDENT  CONCERTS  IN  SALT  LAKE  CITY 


Salt  Lake  City^  the  home  and  world  headquarters  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints, (generally  referred  to  as"TThe 
Mormons”)  is  unique  among  American  cities.-  The  teachings,  philos- 
ophies, beliefs  and  dictates  of  the  church  form  the  foundation  for 
the  life  of  the  community. 

As  the  Mormon  settlers  set  out  from  Nauvoo,  Illinois, to  search 
for  the  place  that  was  to  become  their  permanent  home,  the  Nauvoo 
Brass  Band  accompanied  them,  and  singing  held  an  important  place  in 
their  spiritual  and  social  lives 'during  the  long  trek  westward.  They 
arrived  in  the  Salt  Lake  Valley  on  July  24,  1847,  and  just  100  years 
later,  the  Utah  S3^phony  Orchestra  played  its  first  youth  concert  in 
Salt  Lake  City. 

As  each  group  of  settlers  arrived  they  brought  musical  instrum- 
ents. Schools  were  set  up  quickly  and  each  ward  (roughly  equivalent 
to  a parish  in  other  churches)  had  its  own  choir.  Music  was  first 
taught  in  the  Sunday  schools,  but  became  a part  of  the  public  school 
music  curriculum  when  the  Salt  Lake  City  School  District  was  estab- 
lished in  1890. 


The  Utah  Ssnnphony  Orchestra  x<7as  founded  in  May  1940,  and,  after 
6 seasons  of  five  concerts  each,  decision  was  made  to  establish  the 
orchestra  on  a permanent  basis  with  professional,  resident  personnel. 

Maurice  Abravanel , who  had  earned  distinction  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad  in  the  symphony  and  opera  fields,  accepted  in  1947 
the  invitation  and  the  challenge  to  develop  the  neophyte  Utah  83^1- 
phony  into  a significant  symphony  orchestra. 

In  his  first  season  with  the  Orchestra  (1947-48)  he  introduced 
a free  youth  concert,  not  only  because  music  for  young  people  was 
a part  of  his  basic  philosophy  for  a musical  community,  but  also 
because  he  found  the  Orchestra  had  ”time  on  its  hands”.  A second 
concert  foi  students  was  played  the  following  year. 

In  1949-50,  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  and  Telegram,  assumed  fin- 
ancial sponsorship  for  youth  concerts^  increasing  to  3 the  number 
presented  during  the  year.  The  orchestra  has  continued  with  three 
annual  free  Saturday  morning  concerts,  played  in  the  Salt  Lake  Tab- 
ernacle, each  year  since  1949-50. 

The  AG  Foodstores  and  Foodtown  Supermarkets  joined  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune  in  sponsorship  of  the  youth  concerts  during  the"°T^2- 
53  season,  and  have  continued  as  the  sole  sponsors  beginning  with 
the  1954-55  season. 
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In  1951-52  the  Utah  Symphony  association  launched  In-School 
concerts,  played  in  junior  and  senior  high  school  auditoriums 
for  those  schools  wishing  to  purchase  concerts  at  a performance 
fee  of  $750  to  $1,000  each.  From  3 to  17  In-School  concerts  have 
been  played  each  year  since. 

Within  the  past  20  seasons  (1947—48  to  1967-68),  Maurice 
Abravanel  has  conducted  every  one  of  the  Orchestra’s  205  Saturday- 
morning  and  In-School  concerts,  plus  some  40  student  concerts  played 
on  tours  throughout  the  area.  He  has  insisted  that  the  full  person- 
nel of  the  Orchestra  be  made  available  for  each  student  concert. 

Abravanel  has  keen  interest  in  high  school  and  college  age 
young  people,  feels  that  music  should  be  taught  as  one  of  the  human- 
ities, that  concert  attendance  should  be  a required  laboratory  ex- 
per’ence,  and  that  young  people  should  be  exposed  to  good  music  as 
they  are  to  basketball.  He  feels  that  this  is  the  most  important 
age  group  to  be  reached  by  the  Orchestra.  If  they  are  to  purchase 
the  Orchestra’s  season  tickets  as  adults,  young  people  must  be  given 
something  they  like  and  enjoy  while  they  are  students.  He  strives 
for  spiritual  communication  with  the  young  people  through  music 
rather  than  for  an  instructional  or  academic  approach. 

The  citizenry  of  Salt  Lake  City  takes  great  pride  in  its  Or- 
chestra, and  the  Orcixestra  association  feels  a tremendous  respon- 
sibility for  making  fine  music  available  to  young  people.  Many 
persons  interviewed  during  the  Study  stressed  the  importance  of 
the  spiritual  aspect  of  music  and  spoke  with  conviction  of  the  value  : 
of  the  Orchestra’s  educational  work. 

Many  comments  were  made  concerning  the  effect  of  youth  concerts 
on  the  audience  for  the  Orchestra’s  adult  subscription  series  and 
mentioned  the  large  number  of  students  who  regularly  attend  the  eve- 
ning concerts. 

The  philosophy  upon  which  music  in  Salt  Lake  City  Public  Schxxols 
was  based  was  expressed  by  the  director  of  music  education  as  follows; 
"The  culture  of  our  community  and  pioneer  leadership  stressed  import- 
ance of  music  and  the  other  arts  as  a vital  part  of  family  life,  com- 
munity life,  and  the  church.  It  is  our  desire  that  all  children  in 
the  public  schools  have  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  musical  ac- 
tivities that  will  develop  skill,  appreciation,  discrimination,  and 
encourage  the  development  of  native  talent.’ 

More  so  than  in  any  other  city  included  in  this  Study,  the  Salt 
Lake  City  questionnaire  respondents,  both  teacher  and  student,  ex- 
pressed appreciation  for  youth  concert  activity  and,  although  the 
Utah  Symphony  Youth  Concert  series  is  not  presented  on  school  time, 
there  was  a high  degree  of  acceptance  of  these  concerts  by  teachers 
and  administrators. 


ERIC 
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CURRENT  STRUCTDRE  OF  STUDENT  CONCERTS  AND  RELATED  ACTIVITISS 


Concerts 


The  Utah  Symphony  Youth  Concert  series  consists  of  three,  free 
Saturday  morning  concerts  per  year  .planned  especially  for  studehts 
in  4th,  5th,  and  6th  grades  but  attended  by  children  of  all  ages  as 
well  as  by  adults.  The  concerts  are  financed  by  the  AG  Food-stores 
and  the  Foodtown  Supermarkets.  Every  child  in  the  community  has  op- 
portunity to  attend. 

In-School  Concerts  are  played  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools 
with  at  least  one  concert'  being  presented  in  practically  every  school 
each  year,  through  a variety  of  financing  plans. 

Salute  to  Youth  Concerts 


In  1960,  under  the  direction  of  Maurice  Abravanel,  the  Utah 
Symphony  started  its  "Salute  to  Youth  Concerts.”  This  is  an  extra 
concert  given  in  the  Tabernacle  by  the  full  Utah  Symphony  and  feat- 
uring outstanding  young  soloists  from  the  area  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  and  colleges  and  universities.  The  concert,  which  is 
sponsored  by  the  Deseret  News,  gives  ah  opportunity  for  parents  and 
friends  to  recognize  outstanding  accomplishment  in  the  field  of  music. 
The  "Salute  to  Youth”  concert  this  season  featured  seven  young  instrum- 
ental soloists. 

During  the  1964-65  season,  the  Utah  S3miphony  added  an  ahnual 
"Salute  to  Youth  Choral  Concert”.  The  choral  concert  provides  an 
opportunity  for  4 or  5 outstanding  choruses  from  local  kigh  schools 
to  perform  with  the  Utah  S3nnphony  under  the  directi^o'n  of  Maurice 
Abravanel.  Chotuses  from  thtoughout  the  state  are  invited  to  par- 
ricipate  in  the  combined  chorus  for  this  concert  which  is  sponsored 
by  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune. 

Orchestra-Ballet  Performances,  of  “The  Nutcracker”  presented  by 
the  Utah  Symphony  and  the  Utah  Civic  Ballet  Company,  were  originated 
in  1955,  and  have  become  an  annual  Christmas  season  event  for  the 
young  people  of  the  area. 

Ensemble  Concerts,  presented  under  -the  sponsorship  of  Young 
Audiences,  are  presented  in  elementary  and  junior  high  schools  and 
total  approximately  100  performances  per  year. 

Family  Night  Concert^  an  annual  event  sponsored  by  AG  Foodstores, 
came  about  as  a result  of  many  parents  making  requests  for  tickets  to 
the  Saturday  morning  Youth  Symphony  Concerts  for  themselves  and  their 
older  children.  The  concert  is  in  the  nature  of  a miniature  symphony 
concert  in  which  overtures,  suites,  and  one  or  more  movements  from 
full  symphonies  and  concertos  are  presented.  Tickets  are  available 
to  all  who  call  at  AG  Foodstores  and  supermarkets  for  them. 
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student  Auxiliary  Organizations 


Utah  Symphony  Debs  is  a collegiate  service  organization  at  the 
University  of  Utah  under  sponsorship  of  the  Utah  Symphony.  The  Debs 
hold  biweekLy^ meeting-^  at  which  they  hear  lectures  on  music  to  be 
performed  at  Utah  S5miphony  concerts,  and  other  subjects  relating  to 
the  Orchestra.  In  addition,  members  of  the  organization  assist  the 
Orchestra  with  office  work,  ushering  at  certain  concerts,  activat- 
ing telephone  committees  for  various  promotion  efforts,  etc. 

Utah  Ssmiphony  Sub  Debs  Is  a service  organisation  for  high  school 
girls  SDonsored  by  the  Utah  S3miDhony  and  the  Symphony  Guild,  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  involving  students  in  early  appreciation  of  sym- 
phonic music.  12  Sub  Deb  Clubs  in  the  Salt  Lake  City  area  high 
schools  form  the  total  organization.  Each  club  has  its  own  officers, 
may  engage  in  individuf:!  club  activities  as  well  as  joint  activities 
undertaken  with  several  or  all  of  the  clubs.  Approximately  600  Sub 
Deb  members  regularly  attend  Utah  Symphony  subscription  concerts. 

Utah  Symphony  Squires  is  an  educational- service  club  for  high 
school  boys,  co-sponsored  by  the  Utah  Symphony  Guild  and  particip- 
ating high  schools  within  the  community-  The  club  meets  regularly 
to  hear  prominent  musicians  and  lecturers  discuss  music  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  Orchestra.  Members  enjoy  attending  concerts  together, 
and  associating  further  through  a planned  program  of  educational, 
social , and  service  activities  such  as  distributing  display  posters 
for  all  Orchestra  concerts. 


PROCEDURES  FOLLOWED  FOR  THE  SATURDAY  YOUTH  SYMPHONY  CONCERT  SERIES 


The  Sponsors 

AT  1 procedures  in  connection  with  the  free , Saturday  Youth 
S3nnphony  Concerts  stem  from  the  interest  in  and  basic  philosophy 
concerning  the  concerts  held  by  the  AG  Foodstores,  sponsors  of  the 
concerts  for  the  last  15  years  (since  1952-53). 

Characterized  by  the  manager  of  the  Orchestra  as  "good , . publ ic  . 
spirited  people"  , the  AG  Foodstores  are  an  association  of  independ- 
ently owned  grocery  stores  and  supermarkets  (Foodtown  Supermarkets). 
Leadership  of  the  association  is  interested  in  contributing  to  the 
cultural  development  of  the  community  while  at  the  same  time  build- 
ing a favorable  public  image  for  member  stores  throughout  the  trad- 
ing area,  and  is  convinced  that  sponsorship  of  concerts  for  all  young 
people  in  the  area  is  an  effective  means  of  achieving  these  goals. 
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AG  Foodstores  spend  approximately  $14,000  annually  in  support 
of  the  youth  concerts  which,  in  a period  of  15  years,  represents  a 
total  expenditure  of  over  $200,000.  Sponsorship  of  the  annual  Fam- 
ily Night  Concert  is  in  .addition.  Youth  concert  sponsorship  and 
promotion  represents  the  major  portion  of  the  sponsor’s  overall  an- 
nual advertising  budget. 

Basic  plan  of  operation  is  as  follows:  Programming  is  the  re-^ 

sponsibility  of  the  Orchestra  conductor  and  school  directors  of  music 
education.  Schools  work  out  pre-concert  preparation  procedures  and 
urge  children  to  attend.  School  policy  requires  attendance  by  a given 
number  of  principals  and  teachers.  The  sponsors  meet  all  costs  of 
pre-concert  and  promotional  materials,  and  services  of  the  Orchestra. 

24,000  tickets  are  printed  and  distributed  to  AG  Foodstores. 
Students  and/or  their  parents  must  call  at  the  stores  to  obtain  their 
free  admission  tickets. 


Concert  Planning  and  Scheduling 

The  concert  planning  committee  consists  of  Orchestra  conductor 
and  manager,  directors  of  music  education  and  PTA  representatives 
from  the  four  school  districts  that  include  Salt  Lake  and  immediat- 
ely adjacent  areas,  and  the  coordinator  of  AG  Foodstores.  This  com- 
mittee sets  concert  dates  and  approves  general  plans  including  concert 
programs.  The  director  of  music  education  also  discusses  concert  pro- 
grams with  the  director  of  curriculum  and  instruction-  for  the  schools. 

The  director  of  music  education  in  Salt  Lake  City  schools  was 
very  closely  identified  with  every  phase  of  the  Youth  S3miphony  Con- 
certs (as  well  as  the  Iri-School  Concerts  and  Young  Audience  Ensemble 
performances) . 

Only  about  17%  of  64  teachers  responding  to  Study  questionnaires 
indicated  a desire  to  have  greater  participation  in  planning  and  ev- 
aluating student  concerts. 

Ticket  Distribution  and Atl^hidattce: 

Students  and  parents  must  call  at  AG  Foodstores  and  supermar- 
kets for  their  free  admission  tickets.  Each  student  in  the  area  is 
given  eaual  opportunity  to  obtain  a concert  ticket — a policy  reflect- 
ing the  tenetsf  of  the  church. 

Although  concert  programs  are  focused  primarily  upon  students 
in  4th<  5th,  and  6th  grades,  children  of  all  ages  - including  many 
small  children  attend  as  do  many  parents.  There  were  numerous  in- 
stances of  entire  classes  attending  with  their  teachers.  Established 
school  policy  emphasizes  attendance  by  both  teachers  and  principals. 
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Toral  attendance  averages  about  5,500  at  each  concert  present- 
ed in  the  Symphony  Series.  Capacity  of  the  Tabernacle  for  an  aud- 
ience of  students  is  approximately  6,500. 

44  elementary  teachers  answered  as  follows  when  asked  to  give 
the  percentage  of  students  in  their  classes  attending  the  Youth 
S3fmphony  Series: 


SALT  LAKE  CITY  TABLE  KO,  5. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  FLE^^EI^TARY  STUDENTS  ATTENDING 
SALT  LAKE  CITY  YOUTH  SYMPHONY  CONCERTS 


0 - 25%  25  - 50%  50  - l^o 

12  16  8 
Number  of  teachers  responding  = 44 


75  - 99% 


3 


100% 

5 


The  reason  given  in  22  cases  for  low  attendance  x-?as  the  fact  that  • 
concerts  were  not  held  during  the  school  day.  Lack  of  transportation, 
and  lack  of  parental  encouragement  garnered  8 replies  each. 

One  teacher's  comment  on  attendance  of  older  students  at  Saturday 
morning  concerts  was  interesting: 

“During  the  ski  season,  high  school  students  go  to 
the  mountains  because  Saturday  is  the  one  day  of 
the  week  that  they  can  go.  They  say  Thursday,  at 
4:00  PM  would  be  a better  time  for  the  concert  for 
their  convenience,  but  realize  it  would  not  be  good 
to  have  younger  children  downtox^n  ready  to  go  home 
during  rush  hour.”  (Jr,  High  Teacher) 

Wlien  asked  if  they  objected  to  concerts  on  school  time,  only 
9 of  79  respondents  expressed  a feeling  against  such  concerts.  Ac- 
cording to  a member  of  the  school  board,  there  is  no  formal  hind- 
rance to  having  concerts  on  school  time;  it  is  simply  a matter  of 
choice  on  the  part  of  the  board. 


Audience  Supervision 

Maintaining  quiet  in  the  large  student  audience  was  an  area  of 
concern  to  most  people  interviewed  during  the  Study,  a problem  ar- 
ising largely  out  of  the  famed  acoustics  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tabernacle 
which  is  known  as  the  building  in  which  ’’you  can  hear  a pin  drop” — 
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and  you  can.  The  acoustics  also  amplify  equally  vjell  each  sound 
each  small  child  creates  and,  as  someone  said  iii  one  of  the  Study 
intervicvjs  in  another  city,  "children  make  noise  just  by  sitting 
still 


ft 


Another  factor  contributing  to  difficulty  in  audience 
control  arises  from  the  practice  of  many  small  children  accompanying 
their  older  brothers  and  sisters  to  the  concerts. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  teachers,  "principals,  (a  committee 
of  whom  serve  as  ushers),  parents  and  ROTC  cadets  are  on  hand  to  as- 
sist and  supervise  the  children,  the  conductor  must  assume  a discip- 
linarian role  from  time  to  time  in  reminding  the  audience  that  listen- 
ing to  music  requires  first  of  all,  absence  of  other  sound.  The  aud- 
ience responded  to  the  conductor  with  great  respect. 

In  terms  of  Study  questionnaire  responses,  53  teachers  con- 
sidered student  concert  behavior  to  be  "good"  or  ’'excellent”,  21 
rated  it  "fair”  and  3 "poor”  ► 

Transportation 

Although  various  sponsors  have  occasionally  paid  transporta- 
tion costs  one-way  some  years,  the  current  practice  is  to  place 
upon  parents  the  responsibility  either  to  see  that  students  get  to 
concerts,  or  to  pay  bus  fares  individually  in  those  schools  in 
which  central  transportation  arrangements  are  made. 

Teacher  reaction  to  transportation  arrangements  drew  40 
ansxrers  approving  existing  procedures,  and  26  indicating  dis- 
satisfaction. Lack  of  buses  was  mentioned  by  16  teachers  as  being 
the  most  serious  problem  in  increasing  student  attendance. 

Promotion  and  Publicity 

AG  and  Foodtown  Stores  promotion  for  concerts  includes 
letters  to  PTA  units  throughout  the  area,  purchase  of  radio  spots, 
newspaper  ads,  brochures,  and  1,000  posters  distributed  to  the 
grocers  prior  to  each  concert.  The  concerts  are  reviewed  in  the 
local  press. 

Teachers  Playing  in  the  Orchestra 


7 of  19  instrumental  teachers  in  Salt  Lake  City  Public  Schools 
responded  to  Study  questionnaires  stated  they  were  playing  members 
of  the  Utah  Symphony.  6 other  teachers  had  played  in  previous  years. 
School  policy  made  it  possible  for  the  teachier— players  to  have  re- 
leased time  in  order  to  play  with  the  Orchestra  during  the  school 
day,  but  the  teacher  was  responsible  for  the  arranging  for  a sub- 
stitute teacher,  and  forfeited  the  cost  of  the  substitute’s  salary. 
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Concert  Preparation  of  Students  - The  Material 


Copy  for  the  pre-concert  study  booklet  titled  **YoUr  Gu?.de  to 
Music”  is  prepared  by  the  Salt  Lake  City  schools*  ditector  of  music 
education,  assisted  by  the  vocal  music  specialist.  AG  Foodstores 
provides  extensive  art  work,  publishes  and  distributes  the  handsome 
20-page  booklet.  A table  of  contents  for  the  1966-67  edition  of 
*'Your  Guide  to  Music*’  is  given  in  Appendix  0. 

Two  editions  of  the  guide  were  published  in  1966-67 the  first 

being  a soniewhat  smaller  and  less  costly  publication  than  the  second, 
printed  in  black  and  white,  and  included  general  infotmation  about 
music^  the  instruments  of  the  orchestra  (including  pictures),  the 
Orchestra  seating  chart,  information  on  leading  composers,  glosshry 
of  musical  terms,  and  advertisements  of  vatious  food  products  sold 
in  AG  stores.  This  edition  was  distributed  to  students  and  their 
parents. 


The  second,  more  handsome  edition  that  was  distributed  to  the 
teachers  included  the  above  materials  plus  program  1 is t5.ngs  and 
brief  progtam  notes  (including  musical  themes)  for  each  of  the 
season’s  three  concerts. 

In  the  sponsor’s  message,  printed  on  the  first  page  of  the 
guide,  Donald  P.  Lloyd  commented  that  AG  Foodstores  and  the  Food- 
town  ’’hope  this  season’s  youth  concerts  will  contribute  further 
toward  upgrading  the  musical  interest  and  standards  of  our  youth. 
Sponsorship  of  this  project,  with  the  cooperation  of  so  many  friends 
and  supporters  of  the  s3miphony,  is  just  one  way  we  can  say  ’thank 
you’  for  shopping  at  our  stores”. 

In  the  course  of  the  Study,  teachers  were  asked  tc  rate  the 
guide.  30  of  38  elementary  classroom  teachers  found  the  guide  ad- 
equate, and  27  members  of  this  group  felt  that  a reasonable  amount 
of  music  background  was  needed  to  use  the  guide  properly.  11 
thought  that  very  little  musical  background  was  necessary. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY  TABLE  NO. 4. 


RATINGS  OF  TEACHERS*  GUIDE  - FOR  YOUTH  S3iMPHONY  SERIES 


Excellent  Good  ' Fair  Poor 

ABC  ABC  ABC  ABC 


Provides  sufficient 


information 

11  6 3 

16 

3 

8 

9 - 

2 - - - 

Clearly  organized 

11  6 5 

.122 

3 

7 

4 - 

1 - - , 

Supplementary  materials 
available 

8 5 5 

17 

3 

4 

7 1 

2 4-1 

Column  A 
Column  B 
Column  C 


- Elementary  Classroom  Teachers  (music) 

- Secondary  Vocal  General  Teachers 

- Instrumental  Specialists 


There  was  some  indication  that  the  guides  did  not  reach  all 
of  the  teachers  and,  in  some  cases,,  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  per- 
mit adequate  preparation  of  students.  Of  45  elementary  teachers 
responding  to  the  Study  inquiry,  26  reported  receiving  the  guide, 
12  received  them  sporadically,  and  7 did  not  receive  them. 


Concert  Preparation  of  Students  - The  Philosophy  and  Process 

If  the  conductor’s  viewpoint  were  the  only  one  to  be  considered, 
there  would  be  no  preparation  of  students  for  the  concerts.  He  is 
strongly  opposed  to  formal  concert  preparation, 

Abravanel  feels  that  advance  analysis  and  study  detract  from 
the  student’s  receptivity  to  the  emotional  and  spiritual  experience 
that  he  feels  is  the  most  important  thing  for  the  listener  to  gain, 
and  that  a few  remarks  made  by  the  conductor  at  the  concert  are  suf- 
ficient "preparation”. 
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Music  for  the  listener  is  not  primarily  a *’ structure” , a "first 
and  a second  subject”,  he  commented*  ”The  listener  should  be  listen- 
ing and  admiring  the  beauty  of  the  music.  It*s  as  Debussy  said— »like 
children  who  play  with  and  love  a doll  and  if  they  begin  to  examine 
the  doll’s  insides,  they  discover  only  sawdust.” 

In  Salt  Lake  City,  however,  cooperation  and  respect  for  each 
other’s  viewpoints  are  the  order  of  the  day.  School  personnel  is 
in  favor  of  pre-concert  study  for  students  even  though  the  lack  of 
extensive  study  materials  is  indicative  or  the  fact  that  the  concert 
programs  have  not  been  fully  absorbed  into  the  fabric  of  music  ed- 
ucation in  the  schools. 

Concert  preparation  in  elementary  grades  is  handled  mainly  by 
special  elementary  classroom  teachers.  Of  19  instrumental  special- 
ists responding  to  Study  questionnaires,.  13  stated  that  they  carried 
out  preparation  activities. 

Materials  used  in  pre-concert  study  included  the  study  guides, 
program  listings  . occasional  recordings  of  music  to  be  played  (See 
Appendix  0.)  These  materials  were  supplemented  by  a television 
program  shown  after  school  hours.  Considerable  preparatory  activ- 
ity took  place  - especially  in  elementary  classrooms. 

45  of  68  teachers  responding  to  Study  questionnaires  reported 
they  supplemented  the  study  guides  with  a variety  of  standard  ap- 
proaches, and  40  stated  they  did  something  in  the  way  of  follow-up 
after  the  concerts. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  here,  that  preparatory  sessions  for 
adults  are  held  prior  to  the  regular  subscription  concerts. 


PROGRAMMING 

Maurice  Abra'^'anel  is  a man  with  a mission— a mission  he  serves 
with  steadfast  staunchness.  As  a musician  and  conductor,  he  is  ded- 
icated to  the  task  of  enabling  the  music  listener  — be  he  child  or 
adult— to  realize  the  revitalizing  spiritual  and  emotional  experience 
that  is  inherent  in  great  music. 


’'Music  has  produced  more  important  works  than  literature  in 
the  last  150  years.  Music  means  more  to  people  than  either  paint- 
ing or  sculpture,”  he  remarked,  ’’The  task  of  the  performer  is  to 
sake  these  great  works  available  to  the  listener.” 

Abravanel’s  orchestra  is  lost  on  tiny  tots,”  he  commented. 
“Little  children  cannot  sustain  their  attention,  and  symphonic 
music  requires  sustained  attention  from  the  listener.  Therefore, 
it  is  best  that  the  very  young  children  be  introduced  to  instru- 
mental music  by  small  ensembles.” 

’’I'Jhen  the  children  are  a little  older — then  they  should 
experience  the  magic  of  sound  coming  from  the  many  instruments 
of  an  orchestra  playing  together.  By  the  time  the  child  is  10 
or  11  years  old,  he  is  ready  for  this  sound,  and  listening  to 
an  orchestra  should  be  an  overwhelming  experience  for  him— some- 
thing not  to  be  detracted  from  by  coupling  s5nQpiionic  music  with 
’attractions*  that  can  be  heard  and  seen  and  enjoyed  without  the 
presence  of  a s3miphonic  orchestra.” 

Special  attractions,  in  other  words— the  puppets,  cartoon- 
ists, etc.— are  judged  by  Abravanel  to  be  ’’unnecessary” 'for 
student  concerts. 

Although  some  use  is  made  of  stated  concert  themes,.  Mr. 
Abravanel  feels  they  are  actually  extraneous.  “Labelling  a 
concert  as  having  a theme  of  ’melody’,  or  ‘rhythm*  is  artifi- 
cial because  every  piece  of  music  has  melody  and  rhythm.” 

Audience  participation,  he  feels,  properly  comes  about 
through  the  listener’s  personal  involvement  in  reacting  to  the 
music,  not  through  an  intellectual  exercise  based  on  facts  about 
the  music.  Students  are  given  opportunity  to  sing  the  National™ 
Anthem  with  the  Orchestra,  and  Christmas  carols  are  sung  at  ap- 
propriate concerts.  Occasionally,  there  will  be  limited  question - 
and  answer  exchange  between  conductor  and  students. 

Twentieth  century  music  beckons  to  the  child  according  to 
the  conductor.  It  is  easy  for  him  to  listen  to  it.  It’s  close 
to  his  time.  Therefore,  most  student  concerts  in  Salt  Lake  in- 
clude 20th  century  music. 

A student  soloist  customarily  is  presented  in  at  least 
one  of  the  three  Youth  Symphony  Concerts  each  year— often  the 
winner  of  the  Utah  State  Fair  Music  Competitions. 


student  clarinet  and  vidlin  “choirs^*  from  secondary  sthools 
have  performed  with  the  Orchestra  and  student  instrumentalists 
occasiohally  sit  in  as  members  of  th6  drchestra. 

f 

Verbal  comments  are  used  sparingly  by  the  eottdlictori  but  he 
feels  they  are  very  important.  "Students  are  accustomed  to  the 
spoken  word.  I>Jhen  the  conductor  speaks  to  them  briefly,  the  stu- 
dents immediately  become  involved.  Empathy  between  performer  and 
listener  can  be  established  quickly.** 

Abravanel  finds  no  necessity  for  commenting  on  each  composi- 
tion included  in  the  program,  however,  preferring  to  hold  the  em- 
phasis on  the  students*  listening  to  and  enjoying  the  music. 
Neither  does  he  find  it  successful  to  have  someone  other  than  the 
conductor  make  the  comments  because  it  divides  the  child’s  atten- 
tion between  the  conductor  and  narrator. 

Printed  programs  have  been  used  some  years,  but  were  omitted 
in  1966-67.  The  conductor  is  opposed  to' their  use,  feeling  they 
provide  a distraction  for  the  young  listeners.  "A  child  either 
reads  or  listens— not  both,**  he  commented.  In  responding  to  Study 
inquiries  only  7 of  54  teachers  felt  that  students  should  have 
programs  in  hand  during  concerts. 

So  it  is  that  within  the  above  general  framework,  the  con- 
ductor and  the  Salt  Lake  City  schools*  director  of  music  educa- 
tion formulate  the  actual  concert  programs  and  submit  them  to 
the  planning  committee  for  final  approval.  High  rental  and  roy- 
alty costs  were  mentioned  as  a somewhat  restrictive  factor  in 
programming. 

In  response  to  Study  questionnaires,  very  few  programming 
suggestions  were  advanced  by  the  79  teachers  who  received  ques- 
tionnaires. Most  of  those  received  are  herewith  quoted: 

One  administrator  suggested  that  it  might  be  quite 
helpful  to  ask  the  opinions  of  high  school  students 
when  programming  was  being  evaluated  by  the  school 
system. 
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Junior  High  School  Vocal -»General  Music  Teachers 

”The  choice  has  been  excellent  with  variety  and 
neither  playing  up  nor  down  to  the  youth — giving 
it  straight.” 

"I  think  we  have  had  a fine  choice  of  numbers  to 
take  care  of  the  various  grades.” 

"Programming  is  good  when  not  too  much  soft  music 
is  played.” 

"Have  soloist'  each  time.” 

"Including,  when  possible,  student  participation, 
using  youth  soloists  , etc." 


Instrumental  Specialists 

"The  youth  soloists*  performance  with  the  sym- 
phony is  a highlight  for  not  only  the  youth,  but 
a thrill  to  all  who  marvel  at  their  accomplish- 
ments.” (Elementary  Teacher) 


Elementary  Classroom  Teachers  (Music) 

"Sixth  grades  study  The  Old  World  in  social  studies. 
For  them,  the  nationalistic  music  of  various  couni- 
tries  is  very  interesting  and  more  could  be  done 
along  these  lines  for  this  specific  age  group.” 

”I  think  the  selections  are  good  generally,  but  I 
have  the  youngest  age  group  that  is  invited,  and 
many  times  I think  the  music  could  be  chosen  with 
more  simple  themes  for  them.” 

"The  music  chosen  for  the  concerts  should  be  of 
records  we  have  in  the  schools  so  they  could  be 
played  in  advance  of  the  concert  or  else  each 
school  should  be  given  a tape  of  the  entire  pro- 
gram two  or  three  weeks  in  advance,.  All  of  the 
descriptive  material  in  the  world  is  useless 
without  the  music.” 

F5ur  teachers  mentioned  that  more  thought  could 
be  given  to  gearing  the  music  to  the  age  level  of 
the  child.  Three  recommended  shorter  numbers  and 
two  favored  more  contemporary  music. 
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IN-SCHOOL  CONCERTS 


In-School  concerts,  presented  as  assembly  programs,  were  orig- 
inated in  the  1951-52  season  by  the  Utah  Symphony  association,  and 
the  full  orchestra  has  played  between  3 and  24  concerts  each  year 
since  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  The  50-minute  concerts 
are  available  to  any  school  wishing  to  purchase  them  at  a perform- 
ance fee  of  $750  to  $1,000  each. 

In  some  schools,  the  concerts  are  free  to  students  with  the 
cost  being  absorbed  through  school  activity  funds,  PTA  fim^Acing, 
or  aid  from  other  sponsors.  In  other  schools,  students  are  charged 
an  admission  varying  from  25(J  to  75^i  per  concert. 

Teacher  reaction  to  the  student  paying  for  his  ticket  was  ex- 
pressed as  follows; 


SALT  LAKE  CITY  TABLE  m.5 
TEACHER  REACTION  TO  STUDENT  TICKET  FEES 


Very  Favorable Favorable  Neutral  Unfavorable 

6 9 8 25 


Pre-concert  study  for  these  concerts  is  dependent  upon  the 
initiative  of  the  individual  teacher. 

Following  the  initial  In-School  concert  in  one  high  school, 
some  10  years  ago,  everyone  was  unhappy.  Discipline  was  poor,  and 
the  total  effect  of  the  concert  was  disappointing  to  students, 
teachers  and  Orchestra.  Several  years  later,  another  In-School 
concert  was  tried,  and  a ”dress-up"  day  was  instituted  the  day 
of  the  concert.  1,600  students  attended.  A combination  student 
and  teacher  evaluation  concurred  in  judging  the  concert  to  be 
what  the  principal  described  as  a "delightful  experience.” 

Customarily,  the  Orchestra  rehearses  for  approximately  an  hour 
in  the  auditorium  of  each  school  prior  to  each  concert.  In  the  high 
school  referred  to  above,  the  pre-concert  rehearsal  was  called  for 
8; 00  AM.  The  Symphony  Debs  and  Squires  from  that  school  entertained 
the  Orchestra  at  a 9;0O  AM  reception  following  the  rehearsal  and 
just  prior  to  the  9:30  AM  In-School  concert. 

This  same  school  has  developed  a system  whereby  guest  lec- 
turers visiting  the  school  have  a "Press  Conference”  with  the  stu- 
dents before  and  after  their  talk.  This  very  effective  means  of 
communication  was  suggested  for  the  conductor  of  the  symphony  and 
the  students. 
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ENSEMBLE  CONCERTS 


Small  ensemble  concerts  in  Salt  Lake  City  schools  are  pre- 
sented under  sponsorship  of  Young  Audiences.  A total  of  over 
100  performances  were  presented  in  1966-67,  with  each  student 
in  grades  4 through  9 given  opportunity  to  hear  2 performances 
in  the  course  of  the  year. 

Ensembles  include  a string  quartet,  woodwind  quintet,  brass 

ensemble,  percussion  ensemble,  opera  group,  and  a woodwind  jazz 
group . 

The  ensemble  program  is  financed  from  various  sources  in- 
cluding school  activity  funds,  PTA  personal  contributions-, 
Kennecott  Copper  Company,  and  Music  Performance  Trust  Funds  of  ' 
the  Recording  Industries. 


FINANCE 

The  Utah  Symphony  received  cash  income  directly  attributable 
to  the  Youth  Symphony  Concerts  and  In-School  Concerts  totalling 
$22,250  in  1966-67. 

Youth  Symphony  Concerts  - paid  by  sponsor.  , . $5,000 
In-School  Concerts.,  performance  fees 17,250 

$22^250 

The  27  student  concerts  covered  in  the  above  income  represented 
of  all  concerts  played  by  the  Orchestra  during  the  year,  yet  the 
income  from  these  concerts  represented  less  than  3%  of  the  Orchestra’s 
total  $600,000  operating  budget  for  the  year. 

From  these  figures,  it  immediately  is  obvious  that  the  Utah  Sym- 
phony Association  is  placing  a substantial  percentage  of  its  total 
income  in  support  of  the  Orchestra’s  educational  work. 
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E VALUATIONS,  C»^1EHTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 


Comments  from  Teachers  and  School  Administrative  Personnel 

The  response  from  Salt  Lake  City  teaching  and  school  adminis- 
trative personnel  to  the  Study  opportunity  to  make  suggestions  for 
improving  youth  concerts  was  minimal . 

tJhat  criticism  that  was  made  was  less  sharp  than  that  given  in 
other  cities  included  in  the  Study.  Whether  this  was  due  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  total  program  or  a generally  less  coldly  an- 
al 3rtical  approach  that  can  be  related  to  church  tenets,  or  a com- 
bination of  both^  is  open  for  conjecture. 

T’Jhen  asked  how  youth  concerts  affected  certain  aspects  of  their 
activities,  instrumental  specialists  and  secondary  vocal  teachers 
answered  as  follows: 


SALT  LAKE  CITY  TABLE  NO. 6. 

RATINGS  OF  EFFECT  OF  YOUTH  CONCERTS  BY  TEACHERS 


Favorable 

Not  Evident 

Unfavorable 

Attracting  new  students 

- • 

■ . . 

- 

(recruiting) 

12 

11 

0 

Regular  concert  attendance 

13 

12 

0 

Conduct  in  student  rehearsals 
and  concerts 

27 

8 

0 

General  enthusiasm  for  music 

26 

4 

0 

Individual  comments  from  teachers 

included 

the  following: 

Secondary  Vocal -General 


"Would  suggest  that  the  conductor  use  a microphone 
when  speaking  to  the  audience.  We  can  never  make 
out  what  he  is  saying.  We  would  very  much  like  to 
hear,  because  what  he  has  to  say  about  music,  when 
one  is  near  enough  to  hear,  is  always  very  valuable.” 

(Junior  High  Teacher) 
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"The  type  of  uiusical  grouping  isn*t  as  important  as 
the  structuring  and  orientation  for  the  medium  and 
feed  back  after  the  performance.  I feel  nearly  anv 
musical  experience  can  be  of  some  degree  of  value 
and  interest  to  a student  if  the  student  is  prepared.” 

Instrumental  Specialists 


"I  am  so  glad  to  sec  the  federal  government  support 
concerts  in  areas  where  students  cannot  afford  these 
concerts.  And  I am  sure  that  more  support  will  en- 
hance the  interest  of  our  young  people  and  eventually 
will  up-grade  their  music  appreciation." 

(Senior  High  Teacher) 


"S5nnphony  Youth  Concerts  are  splendid  assets  to  city 
schools.  It  is  regrettable  that  there  isn’t  satis- 
factory housing  for  them  to  achieve  the  giant  stature 
that  is  possible  were  all  the  children  able  to  attend 
the  concerts.  Young  Audiences  arc  valuable  assets, 
although  some  groups  show  more  personality  in  their 
approach  than  do  others.  There  is  not  a transportation 
problem  with  this  type  of  concert." 

(Elementary  Teacher) 

Elementary  Classroom  Teachers  (Music) 

"Have  all  of  them  on  school  days" 

"The  Young  Audiences  concerts  arc  our  best  prepar- 
ation for  the  Youth  Concert.  Small  ensembles  in- 
troduce composers,  their  works,  and  instruments  and 
have  interesting  question  and  answer  periods  for  the 
children." 

"In  ensemble  groups,  all  instruments  (bass,  viola, 
cello,  for  example)  should  receive  prominent  atten- 
tion to  encourage  students  who  play  them.  They 
shouldn’t  be  just  there  with  the  violins." 

Comments  From  Students 

50  members  of  a pep  club  in  one  high  school  were  asked  to.  respond  to 
Study  questionnaire  calling  for  their  reactions  to  youth  concerts 
they  had  attended.  Membership  in  the  club  required  a minimal 
scholarship  level  of  a "B"  average. 


Music  performance  Involvement  of  the  respondents  was  as 
follows: 

11  students  neither  sang  nor.  played  instruments 

.7  **  string  players 

2 ” woodwind  players 

7 ” guitarists 

3 ” organists 

25  ” pianists 

26  **  participated  in  the  school  choir 

5 ” played  in  the  school  orchestra 

1 ” played  in  the  school  marching  band 

All  50  students  had  attended  youth  concerts  with  17  having 
had  from  1 to  4 years  of  concert  attendance  experience,  20  having 
attended  from  5 to  8 years,  and  1 having  attended  over  9 years. 

40  students  expressed  approval  of  the  youth  concerts,  9 had 
a few  reservations  about  them,  and  1 did  not  like  them. 

Numerous  answers  were  given  to  questions  concerning  what  they 
enjoyed  most  and  least  in  connection  with  the  concerts.  Those  ap- 
pearing most  frequently  are  summarized  in  Table  No. 7. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY  TABLE  NO.  7 

■ - — — W1 


YOUTH  CONCERT  LIKES  AND  DISLIKES  EXPRESSED  BY  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDEI^ 


Enjoyed  Most 

The  variety  of  music  played  (10) 
Gny  lively  tunes  (6) 

Soloists  (4) 

Concert  In-School, (4) 

Familiar  music  (3) 

Slow  music  (3) 


Enjoyed  Least 

Long  drawn-out  pieces  (18) 
Repetitive  music  (3) 

Music  without  meaning  or 
feeling  (2) 

The  noisy  audience  (2) 
Concerts  too  long  (2) 


Respondents  from  one  High  School  Pep  Club 


27  students  reported  that  concert  preparation  took  place  in 
their  classes.  18  found  it  to  be  very  valuable,  9 considered  it 
to  be  helpful,  and  2 said  it  made  no  difference  in  their  enjoyment 
of  the  concert.  Almost  half  of  the  students  reported  some  post- 
concert activity  in  their  classes. 


i f 

o 

ERIC 
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When  asked  what  they  would  do  if  they  could  plan  youth 
concerts,  responses  were  as  follows: 

7 - program  fast  music 

5 - use  soloists 

9 - 'play  music  familiar  to  the  listener 
7 - play  a greater  variety  of  music 

11  students  reported  regular  attendance  at  the  Orchestra’s 
adult  subscription  concerts.  Others  attend  occasionally.  11  stud- 
ents stated  they  preferred  the  youth  concerts  because  they  were 
planned  for  young  people.  8 preferred  the  subscription  concerts 

with  5 stating  specific  preference  for  the  more  mature  programming 
of  these  concerts. 

In  informal  conversation  with  another  class  in  the  same  high 
school,  the  following  observations  were  made: 

, students  stated  they  would  like  some  jazz,  Broadway  music 

ana  ramous  name  soloists  included  in  youth  concert  programs.  Some 
students  objected  to  the  somber  appearance  of  the  Orchestra  play- 
ers and  stated  they  thought  the  women  ought  to  wear  something 

besides  black  dresses.  One  stated  he  found  the  tuning  of  the  or- 
chestra unpleasant. 
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STUDY  OF  YOUTH  CONCERTS  IN  .SAI^  FRANCISCO,  GALIFORUlA 
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IHE  cm  (See  also.  Appendix  D)  . ' 

Population  Data  Corporate  population  740;‘316 

Metropolitan  area  2,648,762 

I'Jhites  in  corporate  population  ...  81.6% 

Negroes  in  ” " ...  10.0% 

Other  non-whites  in  ” ...  8.4% 


Economic  Base  Insurance  carriers,  banking,  retail  trade, 
(1960)  tourism 

Income  Data  Median  family  income  - (annual)  $6,717 

13-5%  of  families  earning  less  than  $3,000 
22.6%  of  families  earning  over  . . $.10,000 


Designated  major  poverty  areas  (1966) 

3 V7ith  393,000  persons  (includes  Oakland) 

Education  Data  Of  San  Francisco  residents  25  years  or  older 
(I960)  7.4%  had  completed  less  than  5 years  of  school 

51.0%  had  completed  high  school  or  more 
Median  number  school  years  completed  - 12  years 


THE  ORCHESTRA  - THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  (1966-67  data) 


Gross  annual  budget 

Length  of  season  

Total  number  of  musicians  

Total  number  of  concerts  played  

Total  number  of  youth  concerts  played  . i i • . . . 
Estimated  gross  attendance  at  youth  concerts,  . . . 


$1,637,917 
30  weeks 
100 
112 
17 

40,200 


President  

Music  Director  

Manager  

Conductor  of  youth  concerts  . . . 


Philip  S,  Boone 
Josef  Krips 
Joseph  A.  Scafidi 
Verne  Sell in 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SCHOOLS  - SUMMARY  (1966-67  data) 


Public  school  system  enrollment  . 106,191 

San  Francisco  Public  Schools 


Superintendent  , Harold  Spears 

Director  of  music  education  Albert  A.  Renna 


Annual  per  pupil  expenditure  $603.75 

Grade  structure:  Kindergarten,  6-3- 3-2 


Schools: 


Elementary  Schools  (main  Grades  K-6)  98 

Junior  High  Schools  (grades  7-9) 15 

Senior  High  Schools  (grades  10-12) . 9 

Technical -Vocational  School s 2 

Adult  High  Schools  (one  evening  school) 4 

Special  Schools  (Physically,  Emotionally, 

Mentally  Handicapped) ...  6 

Junior  College  1 

Special  Classes  in  5 Institutions 


Special  Facilities  and  Programs; 

Educational  Radio  Station  KALW 
Educational  Television  Station  KOED 
Adult  Education  Program 
Great  Cities  School  Improvement  Project 
Summer  School  Activities,  including  music 

Representative  Community  Cultural  and  Educational  Institutions 


Ballet  schools  of  San  Francisco 

Regional  Arts  Council 

S.F.  Boy's  Chorus 

S.F.  Chamber  Music  Society 

S.F.  Museum  of  Art 

S.F,  Opera 

S.F.  Players  Guild 

S.F  Symphony  Orchestra 

Spring  Opera  of  San  Francisco 

Young  Audiences  of  San  Francisco 


Conservatory  of  Ballet  and 
Theater  Arts 

Music  and  Arts  Institute 
S.F.  Art  Institute 
S.F.  College  for  Women 
S.F.  Conservatory  of  Music 
S.F.  State  College 
University  of  California 
University  of  San  Francisco 
American  Conservatory  Theater 
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MDSIC  EDUCATION  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 


SAN  FRANCISCO  TABLE  NO.l. 

MDSIC  EDUCATION  STAFF,  SAN  FRANCISCO  UNIFIH)  SQIOOL  DISTRICT 

(Total  Staff  - 86) 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  EDUCATION 
(Director  of  Music) 

VOCAL-GENERAL  MUSIC  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC 


In 


Elementary 

98  schools: 

3 Elementary  Classroom  Music 
Supervisors 


In  81  schools; 

15  Instrumental  Specialists 


Junior  High  School 


In  15  schools: 

1 vocal-general- instrumental 
teacher 

4 vocal  teachers 
8 general  music  teachers  (5 
also  instrumental) 

10  vocal-general  music  teachers 


In  15  schools; 

27  Instrumental  Specialists 
(5  also  general  music) 

(1  also  vocal  and  general 
music) 


Senior  High  School 

In  9 schools:  In  9 schools; 

10  teachers  (1  also  8 teachers  (1  also  vocal) 

instrumental ) 

1 federal  project  teacher 
City  College 
4 teachers 


STAFF 

The  director  of  music  education  was  assisted  by  three  super- 
visors whose  main  concern  was  the  elementary  classroom  program,  and 
one  teacher  who  was  working  on  federal  projects  and  the  opera  and 
chamber  orchestra  ventures.  One  elementary  supervisor  was  assigned 
to  the  coordination  of  the  Young  Audience.^  program,  another  to  the 
Western  Opera  undertaking,  and  the  third  to  the  Symphony  Youth  Con- 
certs. A further  degree  of  control  was  et/ident  in  the  appointment 
of  one  or  two  teachers  in  each  elementary  school  to  act  as  music 
representatives,  working  with  office  of  director  of  music  education. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  TABLE  NO. 2. 


MUSIC  EDtJCATibN  CDimiCULUM  - SAN  FRANCISCO  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 


VOCAL-.GENERAL  MUSIC 


INSTRTO3ENTAL  MUSIC 


Elementary 


Classroofll  Music  (grades  K-6)  Beginning  and  Intermediate 

Instruction 
Small  Ensembles 

Junior  High 

Beginning  and  Intermediate 
Winds,  Percussion  and 
Strings  (grade  7) 
Intermediate  and  Advanced 
Orchestra  (grades  8 & 9) 
Intermediate  and  Advanced  Band 
and  Orchestra  (grades  8 & 9) 

Music  in  the  Humanities  I & II 
(Grade  9) 

Senior  High 


General  Music  (Required  grade 
7,  1st  semester;  Elective 
grade  7,  2nd  semester  and 
grade  8) 

Girls*  and  Boys*  Choruses 
(grade  8) 

Choir  (grades  8 and  9) 


Girls*  and  Boys*^  Choruses 
Intermediate  and  Advanced  Choirs 
Vocal  Musicianship 
Small  Ensembles 


Beginning  and  Advanced  Piano 
Cl asses 

Intermediate  and  Advanced 
Bands 

Intermediate  and  Advanced 
Orchestras 
Small  Ensembles 


•Music  Theory  I & II 
Survey  of  Music  I & II 
Music  History  I & II 
Music  in  the  Humanities  I & II 


3!^ 
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ELEMENTARY  MDSIC 


Classroom  teachers  carried  on  the  program  with  assistance  from 
3 supervisors  who  visited  classrooms  and  also  were  available  for  in- 
dividual teacher  problems  on  a consultant  basis.  They  were  able  to • 
visit  an  average  of  40  classrooms  each  week.  20  minutes  of  music 
were  required  daily  in  primary  grades,  and  60  minutes  each  week  in 
grades  4-6. 

Beginning  and  intermediate  instruction  and  small  ensemble  work 
was  carried  on  in  all  schools  having  5th  and  6th  grades.  The  15 
teachers  averaged  2 meetings  a week  with  these  students,  with  an 
average  of  5§  schools  weekly.  Area  orchestras  were  part  of  the  ele- 
mentary instrumental  prograni.  During  the  fall  semester  of  1966, 
about  18.9%  of  the  t«.»tal  population  of  the  schools  in  which  instruc- 
tion was  offered  were  in  the  instrumental  program,  which  was  started 
in  1948. 

SECONDARY  MUSIC 

The  required  one  semester  of  daily  7th  grade  general  music 
was  taught  by  vocal  and  instrumental  teachers,  and  a few  who  taught 
general  music  plus  an  academic  subject.  Out  of  a total  of  44  junior 
high  school  music  teachers,  16  taught  non-music  subjects.  One  teacher 
presented  English  as  a foreign  language  to  Chinese  students  in  a cho- 
ral class,  and  another  taught  a class  for  the  musically  talented.  The 
vocal  program  also  made  it  possible  for  the  better  singers  to  meet 
before  school  for  "honor”  chorus.  Madrigal  singing  also  was  an  extra- 
curricular activity  as  is  usually  the  case  in  junior  high  school.  The 
All-City  Honor  Chamber  Choi.r  and  Honor  Orchestra  included  students 
from  grades  7 through  12. 

As  an  added  inducement  to  membership,  two  scholarships  were 
given  each  year  for  attendance  at  San  Francisco  State  College,  and 
two  for  Interlochen  National  Music  Camp. 

7 high  school  music  teachers  were  engaged  in  teaching  subjects 
other  than  music. 
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FEDERAL  PROJECTS  INVOLVING  MUSIC 


The  Western  Opera  Theatre,  supported  by  $5,250  rron  the  schools 
and  an  additional  grant  from  the  National  Foundation  for  the  Arts  and 
Humanities,  presented  its  f?.rst  programs  on  March  9 and  10,  1967,  Ten 
performances  of  The  Barber  of  Seville,  abridged  and  in  English,  jere  : 
given  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools  during  the  first  half  of  1967. 
After  performances,  the  cast  and  director  met  with  selected  groups 
of  students  for  informal  discussions.  A selected  group  of  students 
attended  these  performances,  since  the  secondary  school  auditoriums 
could  not  accommodate  all  students  of  a particular  school. 

The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Chamber  Orchestra  Concerts  were 
started  with  grants  by  tfie  board  of  education. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  Great  Cities  Program  for  School  Im- 
provement, a local  program  of  compensating  education  was  carried  on 
in  five  areas: 

1 . School-Community  Improvement  Program 

2.  Superintendent's  Compensatory  Education  Program 

3.  State  Compensatory  Education  Program 

4.  Youth  Opportunities  Center 

5.  The  Drama  Demonstration  Project 


Note:  The  si.tuation  in  San  Francisco  did  not  lend  itself  to  dis- 

tribution of  questionnaires  to  teachers  and  music  supervisors  in 
connection  with  this  Study.  Therefore,  the  customary  evaluations 
and  suggestions  from  music  educators  are  not  available  in  connection 
with  San  Francisco  youth  concerts. 
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SUMMARY  OF  1966-67  SAN  FRANCISCO  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  YOUTH  CONCERTS 

(3  Series) 


!♦  Youth  Symphony  Concerts  Preseinted  in  the  San  Francisco  Opera 

" llouse 


Number: 

Cohductorj 

Sponsorship: 

Financing: 

Attended  by: 

Performed  in: 

Time: 

Admission: 

Transportation: 


6 concerts,  6 different  programs 

Verne  Sellin,  Youth  Concert  Conductor  & Commentator 
San  Francisco  S5nnphony  Association 
Ticket  sales  and  S5nnphony  Association  ftinds 
Students  in  4th,  5th,  6th  grades 
San  Francisco  Opera  House,  seating  capacity  3,252 
School  days,  10:30  AM,  1:30  PM 
$1.00 

Chartered  or  municipal  buses,  50^  to  75<i 


2,  Youth  Symphony  Concerts  Presented  in  Outlying  Areas 


Number; 

Conductor; 

Sponsorship: 

Financing: 

Performed  in; 

Time: 

Transportation : 
Admission: 

Area 

Berkeley 
Marin 
Richmond 
San  Leandro 
San  Mateo 


il  concerts,  4 different  programs  offered 
See  Above 
See  Above 
See  Above 

Area  and/or  high  school/college  auditoriums 
School  days,  10:30  AM,  1:30  PM  approximately 
See  Above 
.$1.00  (average) 


Number  of  Concerts 

4 concerts,  4 programs 

1 concert 

2 concerts,  2 programs 
2 concerts,  2 programs 
2 concerts,  1 program 


Admission 

Single  adm.  $1,  Series  $3 
$1.25 

$1 . 25  incl . transportation 
$1.00 
$1.25 


All  the  above  concerts  played  between  February  1 and  June  1,  1967. 
3^ In-School  (Jhaiaber  Orchestra  Concerts,  San  Francisco 


Number: 

Conductor: 

Sponsorship; 

Financing; 

Attended  ‘ *y: 

Performe  in; 

Time: 

Admission; 


10  concerts,  3 different  programs 
Verne  Sellin 

San  Francisco  Unified  School  District 
Board  of  Education 

Students  in  schools  where  concert  played 
Elementary,  junior  high  and  senior  high  schools 
9:30  AM,  1:30  PM  (approximately; 

Free 


All  above  chamber  orchestra  concerts  played  Oct. 31  - Nov. 14,  1966 
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History  Atp  philosophy  of  sak  fsai^cisco  symphony  orchestesa 

YOUTH  CONCER’K*'  “ 


The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  founded  in  1911, 
played  its  first  youth  concert  December  29,  1911,  under  the 
baton  of  Henry  Hadley. 


During  the  next  55  seasons,  the  Orchestra  presented  a 
total  of  303  symphony  orchestra  concerts,  for  young  students^  - 

The  Orchestra  Association. has  a wonderful  document  - 
a complete  listing  of  all  but  4 of  these  concerts,  including 
^3.te,  conductor,  soloist,  and  name  of  the  auditorium  in  which 
each  concert  was  performed.  . . 

Within  this  document  are  to  be  found  names  of  many  re^ 
nowned  musicians  - conductors  and  soloists  - who  helped  guide, 
and  shape  the  musical  development  of  the  United . States  and 
whose  pioneer  work  in  the  area  of  youth  concerts  influenced 
similar  activities  throughout  the-  1-and.  Much  of  this  work 

Howard  Skinner  ' 

1935-^6  until  San  Francisco  Symnhony  from  ’ 

until  his  retirement  in  1963-64, 
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HISTORY  AKD  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

— — youth  concerts 


Season  Conductor  of  Youth  Concerts  Partial  Listings  of  Soloists 


1911-12 

Henry  Hadley 

1916-17 

thru 

1925-26 

Alfred  Hertz 

1926-27 

thru 

1929-30 

Wheeler  Beckett 

1930- 31) 

1931- 32) 

Basil  Cameron 

1932-33 

Alfred  Hertz 
Bernardino  Molinari 

1933-34 

thru 

1936-37 

Ernest  Schelling 

1937-38 

Rudolph  Ganz 

1938-39 

Ernest  Schelling 

1939-40 

thru 

1947-48 

Rudolph  Ganz  and 
Pierre  Monteux 
conducting 

1948-49 

thru 

1952-53 

Kurt  Herbert  Adler 

1953-54 

thru 

1958- 59 

1959- 60 

1960- 61 

Earl  Murray  ) 
) 
) 

Jan  Popper  ) 
Wendell  Otey) 

1961-62 

Several  Conductors 

1962-63 

thru 

present 

Verne  Sell in 

for  Youth  Concerts 

Martha  Richardson,  Soprano 

Mjrra  Hess,  Pianist 
Florence  Macbeth,  Soprano 
Louis  Persinger,  Violinist 
Yehudi  Menuhin,  Violinist 
Kajetan  Attl,  Harpist 
Waldemar  Giese,  Double  Bass 

Maurice  Dumesnil , Pianist 
”Mr”  Piastre,  Violinist 


Henri  Deering,  Pianist 


Laura  Lodema,  Mezzo  Soprano 


Laura  Dubman,  Pianist 


San  Francisco  Ballet 

Peter  Paul  Loyanich, 

Pianist 

With  Ganz  narrating  "Peter 
and  the  Wolf”,  **Ferdinand 
the  Bull”,  or  with  Ganz  as 
piano  soloist 

David  Abe^,  Violinist 
Samuel  Lipman,  Violinist 
Caesar  Curzi,  Tenor 

Soloists  from  the  Orchestra, 
and  Student  Contest  Winners. 


u 
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At  the  outset  of  the  Orchestra* s work,  only  occasional  student 
concerts  were  presented.  After  the  initial  youth  concert  in  1911, 
none  was  presented  until  1916-17,  when  another  Christo?as  Holiday 
concert  was  presented.  Again  there  was  a lapse  until  1919-20,  v;hen 
a third  youth  concert  was  played  during  the  Christmas  season. 

Starting  with  1921-22,  three  or  more  youth  concerts  were  given 
each  year,  building  up  to  6 or  8 per  year  until  1934-35  when  the  Or- 
chestra’s entire  season  was  cancelled  due  to  econbmic^^f  th^ 
pressipn,*  ~ 


From  1935-56  when  the  youth  program  was  reestablished  with  4 
concerts,  there  was  gradual  and  steady  expansion  to  a total  of  13 
youth  concerts  in  1960—61,  some  reduction  in  the  two  succeeding 
years,  followed  again  by  expansion  to  the  1966-67  total  of  17  full 
s3miphony  concerts. 


The  Orchestra  played  its  first  youth  concert  in  other  Bay  area 
communities  in  Berkeley  in  1922-23,  gradually  extending  the  perform- 
ances to  Marin,  Oakland,  San  Leandro,  San  Mateo,  and  more  recently, 
adding  Richmond  to  the  list. 

All  of  the  304  full  symphony  concerts  played  within  the  56-year 
span  have  been  financed  from  student  ticket  sales  and  funds  made 
available  by  the  San  Francisco  S3miphony  Association.  Not  until  1965- 
66,  when  the  pilot  program  of  in-school  chamber  orchestra  concerts 
was  undertaken,  were  any  public  funds  allocated  to  direct  support 
of  San  Francisco  orchestral  concerts  for  students. 


Philip  S.  Boone,  President  of  the  San  Francisco  S3nnphony  Asso- 
ciation, sees  the  Orchestra  as  having  a responsibility  to  make  sym- 
phonic music  available  to  young  people  and  to  provide  musical  enjoy- 
ment for  students  through  the  concerts.  ’^Children  of  parents  of  means 
have  concerts  structured  into  their  environment”  he  commented « ’ **V7e 
also  have  to  make  the  orchestra  known  to  the  total  population.** 

Mrs.  Victor  Atkins,  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Orchestra  Association  and  chairman  of  the  board’s  youth  concert 
committee,  commented  that  with  the  Orchestra’s  long  experience  in 
playing  for  the  young  people  of  the  area,  the  Association  is  well 
aware  that  the  **youth  concert  project  is  a two-way  street.  The 
child  benefits  by  attending  the  concerts.  The  Association  benefits 
by  eventually  acquiring  new  audience  members  and  new  patrons,  and  by 

“the  horizon  of  the  Orchestra’s  total  work  and  service 
within  the  community.** 

Throughout  the  years,  the  school  system  has  been  cooperative, 
approving  release  of  children  during  school  time  to  attend  concerts, 
and  working  with  the  Orchestra’s  youth  concert  committees  to  en- 
courage student  purchases  of  tickets.  The  director  of  music  edu- 
cation considers  youth  concerts  a proper  part  of  a student’s  total 
music  education. 
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Now  that  the  board  of  education  is  experimenting  with  use  of 
school  funds  for  financing  in— school  chamber  orchestra  concerts, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  even  a closer  liaison  will  be  developed 
for  joint  work  between  schools  and  Orchestra. 


PROCEDURES  USED  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  SYMPHONY 

YOUTH  CONCERTS 

Current  Youth  Concert  Schedule 

The  youth  concert  activities  of  the  Orchestra  are  currently 
structured  as  follows; 

Between  January  and  June  of  each  year,  the  Orchestra  custom- 
arily plays: 

A.  5 youth  concerts,  each  offering  a different  program,  in  the 
San  Francisco  Opera  House,  the  home  of  the  Orchestra.  (A 
6th  special  concert:  was  presented  in  December  in  1966-67.) 

B.  11  concerts,  consisting  of  series  of  from  1 to  4 concerts 
each,  presented  in  five  different  Bay  Area  communities. 

All  of  the  concerts  are  sponsored  by  the  Orchestra  Association, 
played  during  in-school  time,  focused  primarily  upon  students  in  4th, 
5th  and  6th  grades,  and  an  admission  of  approximately  $1.00  per  stu- 
dent per  concert  is  charged. 

The  free  concerts  played  by  a 40-piece  chamber  orchestra  are 
performed  in  San  Francisco  schools,  financed  by  the  school  board, 
and  performed  outside  of  the  orchestra's  contracted  season. 

Procedures  used  in  conjunction  with  student  concerts 

Concert  Planning 

Joint  planning  between  Orchestra  and  schools  in  connection 
with  youth  concerts  traditionally  starts  at  Orchestra  Association 
board  level.  For  many  years,  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Association 
Board  of  Directors  has  had  a Youth  Concert  Committee.  The  director 
of  music  education  of  San  Francisco  public  schools  is  a member  of 
the  Association's  Board  of  Directors  and  serves  on  its  youth  con- 
cert committee. 
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The  Association  Board* s youth  concert  committee  brings  into 
being  a second  committee,  commissioned  to  serve  in  an  advisory 
capacity  to  the  Orchestra’s  manager  and  conductor  of  youth  con- 
certs. This  advisory  committee  consists  of  26  volunteer  workers 
and  15  professional  persons  including  the  directbr  of  music  edu- 
cation of  the  San  Francisco  public  schools  atid  representatives  of 
Other  public,  parochial  and  private  schools  of  the  area. 

Completing  the  youth  concert  committee  structure  are  local 
committees  in  each  of  the  communities  in  which  the  Orchestra  plays 
youth  concerts. 

It  is  through  this  committee  structure,  working  in  coordination 
with  the  Orchestra  management,  that  much  of  the  youth  concert  work 
is  carried  out. 

Although  the  plan  involves  and  elicits  full  cooperation  of 
music  education  admininstation  of  various  school  jurisdictions, 
it  does  not  draw  into  active  participation  much  representation 
from  teachers  and  music  specialists  who  actually  are  working 
with  students. 

Planning  for  the  chamber  orchestra  concerts  that  are  played 
in  the  schools  is  handled  by  the  director  of  music  education  of 
the  San  Francisco  public  schools  and  the  youth  concert  conductor. 

Concert  Scheduling 

Orchestra  management  has  evolved  a youth  concert  schedule 
that  not  only  is  satisfactory  to  the  schools,  but  also  is  effec-. 
tively  coordinated  with  the  Orchestra’s  overall  schedule. 

San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  musicians  comprise  the  or- 
chestra of  the  San  Francisco  Opera  Company  whose  fall  season  pre- 
cedes the  Orchestra  season.  The  Orchestra  season  customarily  opens 
around  the  last  of  November  or  first  of  December. 

Some*  of  the  Orchestra’s  first  chair  musicians  do  not  elect  to 
play  the  Opera  season  and,  therefore,  are  available  to  participate 
in  the  40-piece  chamber  orchestra  that  plays  the  in-school  con- 
certs  during  the  Opera  season. 


The  16  youth  concerts,  played  by  the  full  orchestra,  are^ 
scheduled  between  January  1 and  June  1,  all  performed  during  in- 
school time.  (A  17th  special  concert  was  played  in  December  1966.) 
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Ticket  Sales  are  handled  primarily  by  youth  concert  committees 
whose  members  xrork  closely  x^ith  individual  schools.  Orchestra 
management  takes  care  of  ticket  orders  coming  directly  to  the 
association  by  mail. 

Attendance  is  worked  out  through  Orchestra  management  and  youth 
concert  committees  in  direct  contact  with  schools  and  areas  in 
which  youth  concerts  are  presented.  Attendance  for  all  youth 
concerts  approximates  the  capacity  of  the  halls  in  which  they 
are  played . 

Audience  Supervision  is  the  responsibility  of  teachers  attend- 
ing concerts  with  their  students,  members  of  the  committees  and, 
in  the  case  of  the  concerts  played  in  the  Opera  House,  assistance 
as  needed  is  given  by  professional  ushers  engaged  by  the  Orchestra 
Association.  The  Association  allocates  one  complimentary  ticket 
for  each  20  student  tickets  sold  for  use  by  a teacher  attending 
with  students. 

Transportation  is  worked  out  by  individual  schools  through  use  of 
municipal  buses  and  commercially  chartered  buses.  In  some  schools, 
field  trip  budget  money  is  used  to  meet  transportation  expenses.  In 
other  schools  PTA  groups  underwrite  the  main  costs,  with  students 
paying  from  50^  to  75^  each.  In  some  suburban  areas,  the  committees 
sponsor  modest,  special  fund  raising  drives  in  order  to  meet  the 
transportation  costs. 

Promotion  is  handled  by  Orchestra  management  through  publication 
of  youth  concert  brochures,  feature  stories  and  ads  in  metropolitan 
and  neighborhood  newspapers  and  shopper’s  guides,  radio  and  TV 
announcements.  Members  of  youth  concert  committees  work  closely 
with  schools  and  various  other  promotion  channels  in  suburban  areas. 

Concert  Preparation  and  Follow-up 

The  Orchestra  Association  is  responsible  for  preparing,  fin- 
ancing, and  distributing  teachers*  study  guides  used  in  conjunction 
with  youth  concerts. 

The  guides  are  written  by  a faculty  member  of  San  Francisco 
State  College,  engaged  by  the  Orchestra,  who  works  closely  with  the 
youth  concert  conductor. 


Contents  include  program  notes  for  all  youth  concert  programs 
offered  during  a given  season.  Notes  are  written  in  a rather 
straightforward,  technical  style  for  use  by  classroom  teachers. 
Source  material  listings  include  reference  to  commercial  record- 
ings of  the  concert  music  as  well  as  to  those  contained  in  the 
Bowman  Orchestritl  Library  and  Adventures  in  Music  record  albums, 
filmstrips,  reference  books  and  musical  dictionary  for  use  by 
students  and  by  teachers. 
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A general  statement  is  made  to  the  effect  that  the  reference 
materials  probably  are  available  in  school  audio-visual  departments 
sch^l  and  public  libraries,  private  libraries,  and  from  local 
music  dealers.  No  musical  themes  are  included  and  no  suggestions 
are  given  for  presenting  the  material  or  for  follow-up  procedures. 


IN~SCHOOL  CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA  CONCERTS- 


The  in-school  concerts,  played  by  a 40-piece  chamber  orchestra, 
were  started  in  March  1966  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Orchestra  and 
financed  with  an  $8,000  grant  from  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Edu- 
cation including  some  funds  from  P.L.  89-10,  Title  I allocation. 


The  initial  series  consisted  of  6 concerts,  with  two  perform- 
ances of  each  of  three  different  45-minute  programs— one  for  ele- 
mentary students,  one  for  junior  high  students  and  the  third  for 
senior  high  school  students.  Three  schools  were  able  to  have 

students  observe  chamber  orchestra  rehearsals  held  in  their  build- 
ings. 


^Concert  locations  were  chosen  from  schools  in  culturally 
handicapped  areas  by  the  assistant  superintendents  working  with 
the  director  of  music. 

The  programs  during  the  first  year  of  the  series  were  planned 
to  give  students  basic  experience  in  listening  through  emphasis 

upon  rhythm,  melodic  concepts,  musical  form,  harmonic  development 
and  orchestral  color. 

Music  educators  were  more  actively  involved  in  program  planning 
or  in-school  concerts  than  was  the  case  for  the  Youth  Concert  ser- 
ies. When  the  in-school  concerts  were  first  started,  copies  of  each 
program  were  sent  to  all  music  faculty  and  administrators  with  a re- 
quest for  their  suggestions  many  of  which  were  incorporated  into  the 
overall  program. 
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The  teachers  and  students  in  at  least  one  school  received 
program:  notes  and  were  asked  to  evaluate,  by  means  of  a question- 
naire, the  program  they  attended.  The  evaluation  by  one  group  of 
high  school  teachers  was  quite  favorable  and  contained  several  sug- 
gestions about  preparation  of  student  audiences  and  rehearsal  atten- 
dance in  small  groups.  Another  spoke  of  having  general  cultural 
displays  in  the  school.  The  students  in  the  orchestra  and  partic- 
ularly the  student  soloists  were  well-received  by  their  peers. 

The  programs  played  were  considered  to  be  generally  appropriate 
to  the  type  of  audience,  although  several  teachers  wanted  musical 
comedy  music,  and,  another  Baroque  music. 

The  program  notes  mentioned  above  were  prepared  by  a student 
teacher  or  intern  from  a teacher- training  institution.  They  were 
straightforward j non- technical  and  lacked  thematic  materials  or 
suggested  resources. 

The  students  appearing  with  the  Chamber  Orchestra  were  picked 
up  by  bus  and  transported  to  and  from  the  concert  locations.  Another 
detail  was  handled  by  sending  a memorandum  to  the  appropriate  school 
official  to  insure  having  the  proper  lighting,  sound  systems,  and 
number  of  chairs  on  each  school  stage.  The  actual  stage  set  up  and 
dismantling  of  equipment  after  the  concert  was  handled  by  the  Sym- 
phony stage  manager. 

Representatives  of  schools  and  Orchestra  made  some  interesting 
observations  in  comparing  the  in-school  concert  project  with  the 
Youth  Concerts  presented  at  the  Opera  House.  They  felt  students 
were  significantly  more  deeply  involved  in  the  in-school  concerts, 
attributing  this  reaction  to  the  smaller  auditoriums  and  the  fact 
that  the  orchestra,  in  going  to  the  schools,  became  a more  intimate 
part,  of  the  students*  own  lives. 

In  like  manner,  the  musicians  became  more  involved  in  students* 
response  during  concerts  played  in  the  schools. 

The  1966  pilot  project  was  considered  highly  successful,  and 
the  Board  of  Education  approved  funds  for  10  such  concerts  in  *66-671 
Requests  were  filed  for  an  increase  to  20  in-school  concerts  in  *67—68. 
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CONCERTS  FOR  JONIOR  AND  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 


Except  for  schools  setved  by  in-school  chainber  orchestra 
concerts,  special  concerts  had  not  been  established  for  juhior 
and  senior  high  school  students.  Orchestra  and  schools,  there- 
fore, have  worked  out  a plan  whereby  junior  and  senior  high 
school  students  can  be  released  from  school  in  order  to  attend 
the  Orchestra* s adult  subscription  matinee  series  concerts  on 
Thursday  afternoons.  Student  tickets  are  made  available  at  $1.00 
for  these  concerts. 

Some  thought  is  being  given  to  opening  final  rehearsals  for 
subscription  series  concerts  to  junior  and  senior  high  school 
students . 


PROGRAMMING 

Verne  Sell in,  violinist  and  conductor  for  youth  concerts, 
has  been  a member  of  the  Orchestra  for  over  20  years.  He  also 
has  had  extensive  teaching  experience  in  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  and  at  college  level.  With  his  combination  of  ex- 
perience, Mr.  Sell in’s  views  on  youth  concert  programming  take 
on  special  interest  for  this  Study. 

He  states  that  his  basic  purpose  is  to  create  a concert 
situation  in  which  the  "children  listen  with  a purpose”,  and  to 
make  the  programs  so  interesting  that  the  students  want  to  come 
back.  He  also  encourages  them  to  listen  to  recordings  and  radio 
programs  of  good  music.  As  aids  in  carrying  out  these  purposes, 
Mr.  Sell in  presents  his  own  verbal  commentaries  at  concerts  and 
makes  extensive  use  of  instrument  demonstrations  and  student 
soloists . 

Soloists  are  selected  through  annual  competitions  in  which 
school  music  directors  assist  the  conductor  as  judges.  Elementary 
and  secondary  students  in  public,  private  and  parochial  schools 
in  any  of  the  geographical  areas  in  which  the  Orchestra  is  pre- 
senting youth  concerts  are  eligible  to  enter  the  competition  if 
and  providing  they  play  instruments  included  in  a symphony  or- 
chestra. The  conductor  prepares  the  young  soloists  in  advance 
for  their  rehearsal  with  the  orchestra  and  the  performance. 

Mr.  Sell in  reports  a very  good  response  from  student  audi- 
ences to  contemporary  music  and  plans  to  introduce  them  to  elec- 
tronic music  during  the  1967-68  season,.  He  finds,  however,  that 
high  rental  and  royalty  fees  for  contemporary  music  present  a 
restrictive  factor  in  the  extent  to  which  it  can  be  used. 
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The  Youth  Concert  series  is  planned  specifically  for  students 
in  grades  4-6. 

Although  the  Orchestra  plays  five  different  programs  in  the 
Youth  Concert  series  presented  at  the  Opera  House,  customarily  a 
different  group  of  students  attends  each  of  the  concerts.  In  some 
of  the  suburban  series,  the  same  student  may  hear  two  concerts 
per  year,  4 in  the  case  of  the  Berkeley  series. 

Special  attractions  are  used  occasionally  including  present- 
ation of  a local  artist  who  makes  drawings  as  the  orchestra  plays, 
and  a puppet  theater.  Student  choruses  and  the  school  Honor  Choir 
also  have  been  presented  on  occasions. 

Audience  participation  is  limited  to  occasional  group  singing. 
No  special  preparation  is  given  to  students  and  songs  generally 
known  by  the  youngsters  are  used. 

Printed  programs  are  presented  to  students  as  they  leave  the 
concert . 


FINANCING 

The  17  Youth  Concerts  presented  in  1966-67  (exclusive  of 
the  in-school  chamber  orchestra  concerts)  represented  15%  of  all 
concerts  played  by  the  Orchestra  during  the  season,  whereas  the 
income  from  youth  concert  ticket  sales  totalled  $38,000  or  2%  of 
the  Orchestra’s  total  operating  budget.  Again,  it  becomes  im- 
mediately obvious  that  substantial  funds  derived  from  the  Orchestras^ 
basic  income  are  invested  in  the  maintenance  of  student  concerts  as 
an  educational  service  to  the  community. 

The  Orchestra  Association,  through  its  Youth  Concert  Committee, 
has  for  many  years  sponsored  a “Fairy  Godmother’s  Fund”  which  accepts 
contributions  from  individuals  and  organizations  for  the  purpose  of 
making  tickets  to  the  Youth  Concert  series  available  to  underprivi- 
leged children. 

The  in-school  chamber  orchestra  concerts  were  handled  outside 
of  the  Orchestra’s  contracted  season.  The  grants  from  the  San 
Francisco  Board  of  Education  met  performing  fees  and  related  pro- 
duction costs.  The  Orchestra  Association  bore  all  costs  of  admin- 
istration in  conjunction  with  these  concerts. 
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Board  of  Education  Grants  for  in-school  chamber  orchestra  concerts; 


1965- 66'‘  - Grant  of  $8,200  - 6 concerts 

1966- 67  - Grant  of  $20,240  - 10  concerts 

1967- ^68  - Requested  grant 

of  $36,100  - 20  concerts 

In  addition  to  the  chamber  orchestra  concerts,  the  Board  of 
Education  made  allocations  as  follows  in  1966-67  for  other  con- 
certs for  students: 

$5,761  for  small  ensemble  concerts  by  Young 
Audiences. 

$5,250  for  miniature  opera  performances  pre- 
sented by  Western  Opera  Theater,  a quasi- 
subsidiary  group  of  the  San  Francisco  Opera 
Company. 


EWSEMBLE  PERFORI^^NCES 

The  San  Francisco  Sjnnphony  Association  does  not  sponsor  small 
ensemble  performances  in  the  schools,  but  many  of  the  Orchestra 
musicians  play  these  concerts  under  the  auspices  of  Young  Audiences 
of  San  Francisco,  Inc.  These  chamber  music  performances  are  pre- 
sented for  4th,  5th  and  6th  graders  during  school  hours.  Last 
season,  Young  Audiences  presented  566  performances  in  35  Bay  Area 
communities. 

The  San  Francisco  schools  presented  and  helped  to  support  120 
Young  Audiences  elementary  school  concerts,  along  with  financial 
assistance  from  Local  No.  6 of  the  A.F.  of  M.  through  Music  Per- 
formance Trust  Funds  of  the  Recording  Industries,  individual 
memberships  and  various  other  community  and  parent  groups.  Three 
programs  were  presented  in  each  school  on  alternate  years  at  a 
cost  of  $110  each. 

Musicians  drawn  primarily  "rom  the  San  Francisco  and  Oakland 
symphony  orchestra  participated  in  string,  wind  and  percussion  en- 
sembles; in  addition  a piano  trio,  an  opera  ensemble,  and  a Baroque 
instrument  group  were  available.  No  student  preparation  was  done 
for  these  concerts,  but  verbal  commentary  was  a definite  part  of 
each  performance. 
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The  response  to  the  programs  from  school  personnel  inter- 
viewed was  strongly  enthusiastic.  One  principal  felt  that  groups 
visiting  the  schools  were  particularly  effective  because  of  the 
Intimacy  and  personal  contact  inherent  in  the  situation.  An  assis- 
tant super int€*ndent  commented  on  the  motivating  effect  that  the 
Young  Audience’s  program  seems  to  exert  on  students  beginning  the 
study  of  an  instrument. 


THE  SAN  FRAMCISCO  FORDIi 

Although  not  concerned  with  elementary  and  secondary  school 
students,  the  San  Francisco  Forum,  a San  Francisco  Sjmiphony  organ- 
ization for  college  and  university  students,  has  long  set  a pattern 
for  efforts  by  other  orchestras  to  increase  concert  attendance  among 
college  age  students. 

Legend  has  it  that  the  first  formally  organized  campus  Forum 
meeting  was  held  behind  locked  doors  during  the  1939-40  season  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

**The  doors  were  locked,”  the  story  goes,”  by  the  enterprising 
entrepreneur  who  was  determined  that  this  new  campus  musical  venture 
would  succeed.  On  the  evening  of  the  historic  meeting,  only  a hand- 
ful of  students  was  on  hand  to  greet  the  Forum  program  participants. 
To  correct  this  embarrasing  situation,  the  ingenious  Philip  S*  Boone 
turned  Pied  Piper  and  lured  students  from  recreation  centers,  fra- 
ternity and  sorority  houses  and  the  library,  to  the  Stephens  Union 
room  which  Dr.  Sproul  had  given  over  to  Forum  purposes. 

‘”Pierre  Monteux,  conductor  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, Alexander  Fried,  music  critic  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
and  Howard  K.  Skinner,  manager  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Associ- 
ation performed  to  a locked- in,  but  SRO  audience. 

’’Credit  for  putting  young  Boone’s  organizational  talents  to 
work  in  behalf  of  the  Forum  must  go  to  a fellow  student.  Miss  Jane 
Goodfellow  (Mrs.  Ivy  Lee).  Through  her  efforts,  Mr.  Skinner  met 
with  Mr.  Boone  at  Berkeley  and  was  won  over  by  his  enthusiasm  for 
the  Forum  project.” 

The  ’’Young  Boone”  referred  to  above  is  now  referred  to  as  Philip 
S.  Boone,  President,  San  Francisco  Symphony  Association. 
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The  Forum  never  has  been  an  organization  of  music  students. 

It  consists  almost  entirely  of  young  men  and  women  vjho  have  a 
lively  interest  in  symphonic  music,  but  who  are  pursuing  non- 
musical careers.  Membership  is  voluntary,  and  there  are  no  dues. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Forum,  a sales  campaign  to  Interest 
fraternity  and  sorority  groups  in  subscribing  for  boxes  for  the 
Saturday  evening  concerts  was  begun.  The  girls  helped  the  fledg- 
ling Forum  along  by  refusing  Saturday  night  dates  unless  they  were 
for  the  Symphony  concerts. 

Interest  in  attending  Symphony  concerts  on  a student  season- 
ticket  basis  also  began  to  develop  on  the  Stanford  University 
campus.  At  first,  only  fraternity  and  sorority  groups  bought 
boxes  for  the  Saturday  evening  series.  Broader  student  partici- 
pation soon  followed. 

Student  season-ticket  sales  increased  so  rapidly  in  the  next 
five  years  that  it  x^as  no  longer  possible  to  accommodate  Forum 
members  at  Saturday  evening  concerts.  In  1945,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Forum,  Ava  Jean  Barber  (Mrs.  Harold  D.  Pischel),  approached 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Association 
to  ask  that  a season  series  be  scheduled  for  college  students . 

The  result  was  the  Thursday  evening  series,  which  met  two  needs i 
it  provided  additional  employment  for  the  Orchestra^ s musicians j 
and  it  gave  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Fotum  its  own  evening  in 
the  Opera  House.  In  the  1957-58  season,  the  Forum  coheerts  were 
changed  to  Wednesday  evenings  at  the  request  of  the  students* 

From  the  start,  few  seats  have  been  left  for  public  sale. 

In  addition  to  attending  concerts,  Forum  members  hold  on- 
campus  meetings  during  the  Symphony  season  to  discuss  music  pre- 
sented in  the  concert  series.  Organized  by  Forum  members,  these 
meetings  are  held  regularly  at  various  participating  Institutions, 
with  the  college  holding  the  meeting  acting  as  host  for  Forum 
members  of  neighboring  colleges  and  universities. 

Visiting  artists,  conductors  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and  Bay  music  critics  frequently  attend  Campus  Forum 
meetings. 

A Board  of  Directors  made  up  of  student  representatives  from 
all  participating  institutions  governs  the  Forum. 
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Representatives  from  college  and  university  faculties  serve 
in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  Forum. 

Membership  in  the  Forum  now  consists  of  approximately  2,7d0 
students  from  40  different  colleges  and  universities  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area. 

The  Forum  functions  with  the  warm  blessing  and  financial  as- 
sistance of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Association.  Although 
sold  out  at  the  special  student  rate,  the  Wednesday  night  Forum 
series  of  concerts  operates  at  a large  annual  deficit— an  amount 
met  by  the  S3nnphony  Association, 
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FACT  SHEET  - SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 


THE  CITY  (See  also  Appendices  D . ) 

Population  Data  Corporate  Population 
(1960)  Metropolitan  area 

Whites  in  corporate  population 
Negroes  in  " " 

Other  non-whites  in  " 


557,087 

1,107,213 

91.6% 

4.8% 

3.6% 


Economic  Base  Retail  trade,  manufacturing 

Income  Data  Median  family  income  .......  $6,942  (annual) 

11.8%  of  families  earned  less  than  $3,000  (annual) 
22.9%  of  families  earned  over.  . $10,000  (annual) 

Designated  major  poverty  area  (1966) 

1 with  63,000  persons 


Education  Data  Of  Seattle  residents  25  years  or  older: 

3.4%  had  completed  less  than  5 years  of  school 
55.9%  had  coii5>leted  high  school  or  more 
Median  number  school  years  con5>leted  - 12.2  yrs. 


THE  ORCHESTRA  - THE  SEATTLE  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  (1966-67  data) 


Gross  annual  budget  $1,179,919 

Length  of  season 29  weeks 

Total  number  of  musicians 83 

Total  number  of  concerts  played  180 

Total  number  of  youth  concerts  played 96 

Estimated  gross  attendance  at  youth  concerts  145,000 


President:  C.  Carey  Donworth 

Musical  Director:  Milton  Katims 


Manager:  Alan  Watrous 

Conductors  of  youth  concerts: 

Coordinator  of  youth  concerts: 


Milton  Katims 

Donald  Thulean,  Ass't  Conductor 
Mrs.  Ruth  McCreery,  Lucile  Linden 
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SEATTLE  SCHOOLS  - SUtlMARY  (1966«67  data) 


Public  school  system  enrollment 


95,417 


Seattle  Public  Schools 


Superintendent: 

Director  of  music  education: 
Coordinator  of  youth  concerts: 


Forbes  Bottomly 
Jack  E.  Schaeffer 


Annual  per  pupil  expenditure  

Grade  structure:  Pre-school,  K-6-3-3-2 


$621.28 


Schools: 


Elementary  Schools 
Junior  High  Schools 


86 

17 

1 

11 

9 


Junior-Senior  High  Schools 

Senior  High  Schools  

Special  Schools  and  Classes  , 


(Physically,  Emotionally,  Mentally  Handicapped) 
Pacific  Pre-Vocational  School 
Seattle  Community  College 


Special  Facilities  and  Programs: 

Educational  Television  Station  KCTS-TV 
Federally- funded  Projects: 


Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
Headstart  Child  Development  Center 
Madrona  Project  Summer  School  and  Junior  High 
Summer  Recreation  Program 
Diagnostic  and  Remediation  Center 
Volunteer  Tutoring  Services 


Representative  Cultural  and  Educational  Institutions: 


Seattle  Center  (World’s  Fair  Bldgs.)  Seattle  Pacific  College 


Seattle  Art  Museum 


Seattle  Community  College 


Seattle  Public  Library 
Seattle  Opera  Association 
Seattle  Repertory  Theatre 
Seattle  S3nnphony  Orchestra 
Seattle  Youth  S3mq>hony  Orchestra 
Frye  Museum 

Museum  of  History  and  Industry 


Seattle  University 
University  of  Washington 
Cornish  School  of  Allied 


Arts 
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The  type  of  activity  within  Seattle  public  schools  was  indi- 
cative of  the  philosophy  governing  educatioh  of  Seattle  students. 
Projects  under  way  included  one  under  the  aus|>ices  of  MIT  and  the 
National  Science  Foundation  for  study  of  physical  sciences,  com- 
pulsory Spanish  for  grades  3 through  6,  and  con^ulsory  economics 
in  junior  high  schools.  An  extensive  federally-* funded  arts  snd 
sciences  project  was  part  of  approximately  8 million  dollars  of 
such  monies  used.  Federal  funds  were  being  used  to  transport 
students  away  from  their  regular  schools  to  bredk  the  de  facto 
segregation  pattern.  12  separate  federally- supported  projects 
xv^ere  in  progress  in  Seattle  Public  Schools  during  the  1966-1967 
school  year. 


MUSIC  EDUCATION  IN  SEATTLE  SCHOOLS 


SEATTLE  TABLE  NO»  1 

MUSIC  EDUCATION  STAFF  - SEATTLE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  (Tota?  Staff,  222) 


DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  EDUCATION 
(Director  of  Music) 

VOCAL-GENERAL  MUSIC  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC 


Elementary 


In  86  Schools: 

Assistant  for  Vocal  Music 
(Gr.  K-12) 

2 Helping  Teachers  (i  K-6, 

1 K-6  & 10-12) 

7 Primary  Grade  Music  Special- 
ists (5  part-time) 

93  Intermediate  Grade  Music 
Specialists  (80  part-time) 
(Some  primary- intermediate 
overlap) 


In  86  Schools: 

Assistant  for  Instrumental 
Music  (Gr.  K-12) 

Helping  Teacher  (Gr.  K-12) 
32  Instrumental  Special- 
ists 


Junior  High 


In  17  Schools: 

16  General  Music  Teachers 
26  Combination  Vocal -General 
and  Instrumental-General 
Music  (9) 


In  17  Schools: 

11  Instrumental  Special- 
(17)  ists  (9)  also  General 

Music 

(1  also  vocal  music) 


3 Vocal  Music  Teachers  (1  also 
instrumental) 


Senior  High 

In  12  Schools:  In  12  Schools: 

Helping  Teacher  (also  Elementary)  13  Instrumental 
15  Vocal  Teachers  (1  also  Instru-  (1  also  Vocal  Music) 

mental) 


Staff:  The  elementary  classroom  teaching  staff  consisted  of  5 

part-time  and  2 full-time  primary  grade  music  specialists,  80 
part-time  and  13  full-time  intermediate  grade  specialists,  V7ith 
some  teachers  working  in  both  primary  and  intermediate  grades. 
The  part-time  teachers,  some  of  v;hom  were  music  specialists, 
divided  their  time  between  music  and  regular  classroom  work,  the 
ultimate  goal  being  assumption  of  full-time  music  teaching  by 
those  who  were  specialists. 
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The  director  of  inusic  educatioiij  at  his  requestj  also  received 
assistance  from  a conmittee  of  principals  whose  job  it  was  to  work 
with  him  on  improving  the  music  program. 


Elementary  Music 

There  was  no  specific  time  requirement  for  elementary  class- 
room music.  (It  should  be  mentioned  at  this  point  that  there  was 
a compulsory  foreign  language  requirement  beginning  in  grade  3.) 
Television  instruction  in  music  for  each  grade  was  offered  by 
KCTS-TV,  the  broadcasts  going  to  other  communities  in  addition  to 
Seattle.  Planning  for  these  programs  was  done  on  an  area-wide 
basis  to  supplement  regular  classroom  music  programs.  The  RCA 
Victor  Basic  Record  Library,  the  "Adventures  in  Music"  record 
series,  and  the  Bot^mar  Orchestral  Library  were  the  basic  listen- 
ing resources.  Extensive  teacher's  guides  were  available  for 
each  grade. 

About  607cv  of  classroom  teaching  was  done  on  a consultant  basis, 
with  the  remainder  handled  by  building  music  teachers. 

The  elementary  instrumental  music  program  in  Seattle  offered 
a variety  of  experiences  to  young  musicians.  Each  teacher  covered 
an  average  of  3 schools  and  was  able  to  give  1 lesson  on  school 
time,  and  1 out  of  school  each  x^eek  in  all  elementary  schools. 

Band  and  orchestra  were  presented  either  before  or  after  school. 
Instrumental  teachers  did  limited  xrork  with  classroom  instruments. 

A staff-developed  music  aptitude  test  was  given  to  all  3rd 
grade  students,  A television  program  to  interest  3rd  graders  in 
instrumental  music  featured  5th  and  6th  graders. 

24  harps  were  placed  in  elementary  schools  by  a national 
manufacturer  on  a temporary  basis,  as  were  16  organs. 

Music  in  the  Community  College  was  not  under  the  regular 
elementary’-secondary  music  administration. 


Secondary  Music 

One  year  of  general  music  was  required  in  7th  grade.  A course 
called  "Music  Sur\^ey"  was  an  elective  offering  for  8th  and  9th 
graders.  6 junior  high  schools  had  some  form  of  organ  instruction. 
Some  work  was  being  done  with  the  Kodaly  choral  method  in  a few 
junior  high  schools. 

2 or  3 high  schools  offered  music  history  and  appreciation 
but  plans  were  being  made  to  eventually  absorb  this  in  a humani- 
ties course  which  was  being  developed. 
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dents  Sunht  nftn.  high  school  stu- 

grant’  OtSr  supported  by  a Ford  Foundation 

grant.  Other  activities  of  interest  in  Seattle  were: 

1)  All-city  bands  and  orchestras  functioned  at  ele- 
mentary, junior,  and  senior  high  levels. 

2)  String  scholarships  provided  by  various  community 

groups  were  awarded  to  40  students  each  year  for 
private  study.  ^ 

9 testruraental  program  was  offere<=  to  about 

2,000  students  in  12  centers  by  55  teachers. 

for  ‘Chorus,  sponsored  by  the  schools, 

for  selected  elementary  and  junior  high  students. 
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SEATTLE  TABLE  NO,  2 


MUSIC  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM  - SEATTLE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


VOCAL-GENERAL  MUSIC  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC 


Elementary 


Classroom  Music  (Gr.  K-6) 
Television  Instruction  - Supple- 
mentary 


Beginning  Winds,  Percussion 
and  Strings  (Gr.  4 through 
intermediate  and  advanced 
instruction) 

Band  and  Orchestra 
Harp  and  Organ  Instruction 
(limited) 


Junior  High 


General  Music  - Required  in  Gr.  7 
General  Music  (Gr.  8) 

Music  Survey  I and  II  (Gr.  9) 
Girls » and  Boys*  Glee  Clubs 
(Gr.  7-9) 

Ninth  Grade  Choir 


Beginning  Junior  Orchestra 
and  Junior  Band  (Gr.  7) 
Junior  Orchestra  and  Band 
(Gr.  8) 

Senior  Orchestra  and  Band 
(Gr.  9) 

Ukulele,  Recorder,  Handbell 
Instruction  (limited) 
Class  Piano  (limited) 


Senior  High 


Intermediate  Choir  and  Glee 
Clubs 

Concert  Choir  and  Glee  Clubs 
Small  Ensembles 
Voice  Class  (Gr.  12) 


Intermediate  and  Concert 
Orchestra 

Cadet  and  Concert  Band 


Harmony  (1  year) 

Music  History  and  Appreciation 
Special  College  Level  Theory 
Humanities 


SUMMARY  OF  1966«67  SEATTLE  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  YOUTH  CONCERTS 

5 Series 


Settle  School  Concerts 


1.  Fourth  Grade  Concerte 


Number 

Conductor 

Sponsorship 

Attended  by 
Performed  in 
Time 

Admission 

Transportation 


4 performances,  1 program 
Milton  Katims 

Grant  from  the  City  Park  Commission  (City  of 
Seattle) 

Every  4th  grade  student  in  the  City  schools 
Seattle  Opera  House,  capacity  3,100 
During  In-school  time 
Free 

30c,  paid  by  students 


2.  Elementary  Level  Concerts 


Number 
Conductor 
Sponsorship 
Financing 
Attended  by 

Performed  in 
Time 

Admission 

Transportation 


8 performances,  2 progrcns 
Milton  Katims 

Seattle  Symphony  association 
Ticket  sales  and  Syi^hony  association  funds 
5th  and  6th  grade  students,  some  junior  high 
students 

Seattle  Opera  Itouse 
During  In- school  time 
50c 
30c 


3.  Elementairv  and  Junior  High  School 


Number 

Conductor 

Sponsorship 

Financing 

Attended  by 


Performed  in 
Time 

Admission 

Transportation 


16  performances,  4 different  programs 
Milton  Katims 

Puget  Sound  Arts  and  Sciences  Center 
Seattle  School  District,  P.L.  89-10,  Title  III 
funds 

4 performances  of  1 program  for  5th  and  6th  gr. 
4 performances  of  2 programs  for  junior  high 
4 performances  of  1 program  for  5th  through 
9th  grade 

Seattle  Opera  House 
During  In-school  time 
Free 
30C 
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SU!»1MARY  OF  1966-67  SEATTLE  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  YOUTH  CONCERTS 

5 Series  - Continued 

Sfeattle  School  Concerts 


4.  Junior  and  Senior  High  School  Concerts 


Number 

Conductor 

Sponsorship 

Financing 


Attended  by 

Performed  in 
Time 

Admission 


12  performances,  1 program 
Donald  Thulean,  Assistant  Conductor 
Seattle  Syn5>hony  Association 
Synqjhony  Sustaining  Fund 

Seattle  School  Board  Fund  - Live  Performance  Fund 
Seattle  School,  P.L.  89-10,  Title  III  Fund 
Students  of  school  in  which  concert  is  given. 
Grades  9-12 

School  auditoriums,  g3rmnasiums,  etc. 

During  in-school  time 
Free 


5.  King  County  School  Concerts 


Number 

Conductor 

Sponsorship 

Financing 


Attended  by 


Performed  in 
Time 

Admission 


29  performances,  1 program 
Donald  Thulean 
Seattle  Sjmqjhony  Association 
MPTF  through  AF  of  M,  Local  76 
Grant  from  King  County  Commissioners  to 
Orchestra  Association 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Fund  Grant  to 
Orchestra  Association 
Seattle  Symphony  Sustaining  Fund 
Students  of  school  in  which  concert  is  given. 
If  possible,  audiences  are  divided  for  junior 
high  students  - 7th,  8th,  9th  grades;  and 
high  school  students.  Grades  10-12. 

School  auditoriums,  gymnasiums,  etc. 

During  In- school  time 
Free 
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HISTORY  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF  YOUTH  CONCERTS  IN  SRATTT.t; 


55-year  history  of  Seattle  S3ra©hony  student  concerts  is 
characterized  throughout  by  doss  association  with  the  public 
schssols,  although  it  was  not  until  1960-61,  apparently*  that  the 

first  mhnicipal  and  school  board  funds  were  allocated  to  student 
concerts  * 

The  Seattle  Syii^hony  was  founded  in  1903.  John  Spargur  was 
appointed  conductor  for  the  1911-12  season  and,  at  the  close  of 
that  season,  the  Orchestra  participated  in  the  Seattle  Public 
Schools*  May  Festival  of  Music  with  Spargur  conducting  a choral- 
orchestral  work  involving  some  2,000  student  voices. 


The  following  year  (1912-13),  the  first  Young  People*s  Con- 
certs were  initiated  in  cooperation  with  the  public  school  system, 
and  were  continued  through  1920-21.  One  aspect  of  some  or  ail  of 
these  concerts,  considered  to  be  very  important  at  that  time,  was 
the  opportunity  given  to  students  to  talk  with  members  of  the  Or- 
chestra about  their  instruments. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe,  also,  that  in  November  1921, 

the  Seattle  Symphony  played  a special  concert  for  "all  the  orphans" 
in  the  City. 

The  Orchestra  was  disbanded  for  a five-year  period  (1921  to 
1926)  and  reactivated  in  the  1926-27  season  under  the  direction  of 
Karl  Krueger.  4 Junior  Concerts  were  presented  during  that  year. 

During  the  next  6 years  (1926-27  through  1931-32)  Krueger  and 
the  Orchestra  presented  children *s  concerts  with  a high  degree  of 
showmanship  and  in  close  collaboration  with  Miss  Letha  McClure, 
director  of  music  education  in  the  schools  at  that  time.  Financed, 
apparently,  from  ticket  sales,  with  admission  prices  scaled  from 
25<i  to  50c,  plus  contributions  from  civic  organizations,  the  num- 
ber of  concerts  ranged  from  4 to  6 annually. 

During  this  period,  mothers  of  young  children  organized  them- 
selves into  committees  and  spoke  before  various  civic  groups  as 
they  sought  financial  assistance  in  support  of  student  concerts. 

Student  musicians,  including  youngsters  8 and  9 years  old, 
were  presented  as  soloists.  Special  lighting  effects,  balloons, 
detailed  ins trident  demonstrations  were  a part  of  these  concerts, 
described  as  "joyous  affairs",  and  Mr.  Krueger *s  wife,  daughter, 
and  pet  Italian  greyhound  dog  figured  prominently  in  the  concerts 
- often  being  present  in  the  conductor's  box  at  the  theater  to  the 
delight  of  the  audience  of  youngsters.  Occasionally  the  dog  was 
pressed  into  service  to  perform  tricks  at  the  concerts. 
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The  youth  concerts  came  to  an  abrupt  halt  when  Mr.  Krueger 
eft.  Basil  Cameron  was  appointed  conductor  of  the  Orchestra  for 
the  1932-33  season,  and  by  the  following  year,  1933-34,  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  start  youth  concerts  again.  For  the  next  5- 
year  period,  from  1 to  4 concerts  were  presented  every  year  - or 
nearly  every  year.  In  1937-38,  an  in-school  educational  program 
wa»  initiated  in  the  high  schools  in  which  Mr.  Cameron  and  small 
instrumental  ensembles  presented  assembly  programs  involving  lec- 
tures and  instrument  demonstrations. 


In  1938-39  Nikolai  Sokoloff  became  conductor  and  an  average 
of  5 concerts  were  presented  for  students  each  of  the  next  three 
Thomas  Beecham  accepted  appointment  as  conductor  of 
the  Orchestra  in  1941-42  and,  for  a 3-year  period,  conducted  sev- 
eral student  concerts  each  year.  He  was  followed  by  Carl  Bricker, 
ugene  Linden,  and  Stanley  Chappie,  v;ho  served  as  conductor  of 
youth  concerts  for  13  years  (1948-49  through  i 961-62),  sharing  the 
youth  concert  podium  from  time  to  time  with  ^^jest  conductors. 

* Katims  was  appointed  conductor  of  the  Seattle  S^nuphony 

in  1954-55  and,  since  that  time,  has  conducted  practically  all  of 
the  student  concerts  played  in  the  City  of  Seattle. 

From  1948-49  through  1955-56,  the  Orchestra  Women’s  Committee, 
League  of  Seattle,  and  the  Music  Performance  Trust  Fund 
of  the  Recording  Industries  supplemented  funds  from  ticket  sales 
and  the  Orchestra’s  basic  operating  funds  in  order  to  finance 
youth  concerts. 


TT  - 1960-61,  the  King  County  Board  of  Commissioners  and  the 

Union  Pacific  Railroad  initiated  grants  to  the  Orchestra  for  fi- 
nancing 23  youth  concerts  in  the  schools.  In  that  same  year,  the 
Seattle  Park  Board  and  the  Public  Schools  made  funds  available  for 
4 concerts  for  4th  graders,  and  12  concerts  for  elementary  and 
junior  high  school  students.  Music  Performance  Trust  Funds  were 
used  for  2 high  school  concerts. 

Practically  this  same  format  has  been  continued  for  the  last 
7 years. 


Although  there  are  admitted  areas  of  weakness,  the  total  youtl 
concert  picture  in  Seattle  is  one  in  which  concern  of  the  school 
system  is  evident  not  only  in  providing  of  funds  for  some  programs, 
u n t e willingness  and  ability  of  the  schools  to  depart  from 
traditional  time-honored  practices  in  order  to  make  concerts  more 
e^  active.  Development  of  imaginative  study  materials  for  the  Puge 
Sound  project  (P.L.  89-10,  Title  III)  and  preparation  of  all  stu- 
ents  in  a secondary  school  for  in-school  concerts  are  but  two 
examples  of  the  more  progressive  practices.  (See  Appendix  0) 
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Public  Schools  have  been  very  cooperative  with  the 
Settle  S^phony  educational  program,  ill  student  concerts  take 
place  during  school  time  and  are  considered  to  be  educational  ex- 
periences. The  Board  of  Education  makes  a grant  to  the  Orchestra 
-ttssociatioli  for  some  of  the  school  concerts. 

Much  of  the  pre-concert  study  material  is  prepared  by  music 

supervisors  or  teachers,  and  is  used  extensively  throughout  the 
school  system.  b ^ 

Public  school  teachers  xvho  are  qualified  to  play  in  the  Sym- 
contLcts  Pl®“d  on  part-time  school 


Concerts  for  Students  in  4th  Grade 

The  Seattle  Symphony  plays  4 performances  at  the  Seattle  Opera 

WnaLirr^'^*'^  hi  h*  ^ planned  for  4th  grade  students. 

Financed  from  public  school  funds  and  City  Park  Contnission  funds, 

these  free  concerts  are  made  available  to  each  4th  grade  student  in 
the  City  school  system  each  year. 

Concerts  for  Students  in  5th  and  6th  Grade.s 

Another  series  of  concerts,  consisting  of  8 perfo>*mances  is 

Dlurs^P  students 

in  scbnni  Students.  The  concerts  are  presented  during 

in  school  time,  and  an  admission  of  50<i  is  charged.  ^ 


Junior  and  Senior  High  School  Concerts 

and  la  senior  high  school  auditoriums 

and  sy^asiums  for  students  in  the  respective  schools.  These  free 
concerts  are  financed  from  a combination  of  school  funds  and  Sym- 
phony  sustaining  funds.  ^ 

County.  presented  In  outlying  schools  within  King 
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Uplversity  of  Washington  Opera  Performances  for  Students 


For  the  past  7 years,  the  University  of  Washington  Opera  Work- 
shop has  presented  fully-staged  opera- in-English  in  the  auditoriums 
of  5 junior  high  schools  each  year.  The  small  opera  orchestra  is 
composed  of  members  of  the  Seattle  Symphony  and  university  students. 
The  free  performances  are  financed  jointly  by  school  and  university 
funds  and  non- school  monies. 


String  Quartet  Concerts 

Quartet  concerts  are  presented  in  elementary  schools, 
chiefly  for  5th  and  6th  grade  students.  In  1966-67,  performances 
were  presented  in  54  of  the  86  elementary  schools.  Costs  totalled 
approximately  $5,500  and  the  project  was  financed  jointly  from  the 
public  schools’  Live  Performance  Fund,  and  the  Music  Performance 
Trust  Fund  of  the  Recording  Industries. 


PROCEDURES  USED  IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH  SEATTLE  SYMPHONY  YOUTH  CONCERTS 


Concert  Planning  and  Evaluation 

Concerts  are  planned  chiefly  by  the  Orchestra's  music  director, 
conductor  of  youth  concerts,  and  management  personnel,  with  informal 
participation  by  public  school  music  supervisors.  The  public  schools 
are  not  represented  on  the  Orchestra’s  Board  of  Directors. 

There  is  no  formal  evaluation  procedure,  either  within  the 
school  system  a-  between  representatives  of  schools  and  Orchestra. 
Informal  general  evaluations  were  held  among  principals,  music  tea- 
chers, administrators,  superintendent’s  staff,  and  Orchestra  manage- 
ment. One  influential  school  administrator  expressed  a feeling  that 

a more  formal  approach  was  needed  to  give  proper  direction  to  the 
concerts. 

One  staff  member  proposed  sending  annual  questionnaires  to  tea- 
chers attending  youth  concerts  to  get  their  reactions  and  suggestions. 

About  39/o  of  61  classroom  and  music  teachers  felt  that  they 
should  have  more  to  say  in  evaluating  youth  concerts  in  Seattle. 
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Scheduling 


Concert  schedules  must  be  coordinated  with  related  schedules  of 
the  auditorium,  the  Orchestra  and  schools.  All  concerts  are  pre- 
sented  during  the  school  day  and  schedules  are  cleared  through  the 
office  of  the  director  of  music  education  for  the  City  schools. 


Ticket  Sales 

In  the  entire  structure  of  concerts,  the  only  ones  carrying 
admission  charges  are  8 concerts  played  at  the  Opera  House  for  5th 
and  6th  grade  students.  Tickets  at  50^  each  are  sold  by  the  schools, 
with  school  personnel  collecting  the  sales  money  as  well  as  bus  fares. 

When  asked  why  attendance  for  these  concerts  was  low  among  stu- 
ents  from  her  class,  one  elementary  music  teacher  commented  that 
It  was  due  to  the  fact  that  a non-*music  loving  homeroom  teacher 
failed  to  generate  enthusiasm  for  the  concert. 


Attendance 


Each  4th  grade  student  in  the  entire  City  School  system  has 
opportunity  to  attend  one  concert  presented  for  that  group  at  the 
Opera  House  each  year. 

Attendance  allocations  for  free  elementary  and  junior  high 
school  concerts  played  at  the  Opera  House  are  handled  by  the  office 
of  director  of  music  education,  as  is  distribution  of  free  per- 
fo^nces  in  junior  and  senior  high  school  buildings  which  are 
attended  by  all  students  in  the  schools  involved. 


Transportation 

♦.K  arrangements  were  handled  by  school  personnel, 
with  use  being  made  of  school  and  commercial  buses.  Customary  bus 
charge  made  to  the  students  was  30c,  with  school  funds  making  up 


With  a limited  number  of  buses  available  for  youth  concert 
transportation,  the  Seattle  Transit  Company  worked  out  a scheme 
for  back-to-back  concerts  in  which  buses  unloaded  students  for  the 
first  concert,  went  to  other  schools  to  gather  up  students  for  th<^ 
second  concert  and,  while  they  were  attending  their  concert,  the  ' 
buses  were  used  to  take  the  audience  for  the  first  concert  back  to 
their  schools.  Generally  speaking,  the  plan  worked  out  satisfac- 
torily  although  there  were  instances  of  some  students  standing  out- 
side  the  Opera  House  for  as  long  as  45  minutes,  awaiting  "their 
turn"  for  concerts. 
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Transportation  arrangements  were  rated  as  “satisfactory*'  by  89% 
of  teachers  responding  to  Study  questionnaires. 


Audience  Supervision 


The  director  of  music  education  stated  that  teachers  on  his 
staff  were  expected  to  attend  concerts  and  help  with  audience  super- 
vision. Most  of  the  principals  responding  to  Study  questionnaires 
reported  there  were  no  audience  behavior  problems  among  their  stu- 
dents. 88/o  of  50  teachers  asked  to  comment,  stated  concert  behavior 
presented  no  problem. 


One  elementary  supervisor  expressed  confidence  in  concert  be- 
havior of  elementary  students  but  considered  junior  high  school  stu- 
dents to  be  a problem.  One  music  supervisor  felt  that  concert  be- 
havior was  not  good  partly  because  of  lack  of  understanding  on  the 
part  of  students  of  proper  concert  protocol  - such  as  applauding 
procedures,  etc.  Several  persons  suggested  a booklet  on  concert 
manners  would  be  helpful  to  students  and  teachers. 


Concert  Preparation 

Contrary  to  what  might  be  expected  in  a situation  in  which  con- 
cert attendance  is  closely  allied  with  school  planning  and  all  con- 
certs are  presented  during  in-school  time,  concert  preparation  of 
students  was  not  considered  to  be  a strong  aspect  of  the  total  youth 
concert  structure  according  to  music  supervisory  personnel.  In  com- 
parison with  materials  prepared  for  the  P.L.  89-10,  Title  III  con- 
certs (See  page  27),  the  teachers  had  practically  no  study  material 
to  work  with  for  most  of  the  Seattle  youth  concerts. 

Mr.  Katims  stated  he  feels  that  advance  study  enables  students 
to  feel  more  at  ease  with  music  during  concerts.  "Certainly,  they 
recognize  more  of  it  and,  as  a result,  are  more  attentive  when  they 
have  bad  some  concert  preparation." 


The  Orchestra  is  responsible  for  preparation  and  financing  pre- 
concert study  materials.  The  school  system  distributes  the  materials 
to  teachers  and  students.  The  Pacific  Northwest  Bell  Telephone 
Company  assisted  by  printing  the  1966-67  materials. 

The  Orchestra  has  used  various  plans  in  preparation  of  materials. 
Some  years  the  task  has  been  assigned  to  the  musicologist  who  pre- 
pares program  notes  for  the  adult  subscription  series  of  concerts 
One  school  administrator  reported  tnat  he  felt  on  occasions  these 
materials  failed  to  be  satisfactory  for  use  by  students  or  teachers. 
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1966-67  materials,  prepared  by  the  conductor  of  some  of  the 

Sea^^r^M"'  Tt  classroom  music  assistant  in  the 

Seattle  Public  Schools  for  others,  consisted  of  the  following: 


A.  Brief  4-page  student  program  notes,  including  a brief 
narrative  for  each  composition  and  a few  principal  themes. 

B.  Materials  for  use  by  teachers. 


H,o  and  teachers  expressed  great  concern  over 

the  fact  that  the  materials  were  not  available  far  enough  ahead  of 
the  concerts  to  enable  full  use  to  be  made  of  them  either  by  teachers 
or  students.  Some  respondents  felt  the  materials  were  not  geared  to 
ages  of  some  students  expected  to  use  them. 


Student 
teachers  and 


materials  were  evaluated  by  26  elementary  classroom 
by  26  vocal  and  instrumental  specialists,  as  follows: 


SEATTLE  TABLE  NO.  3 

EVALUATION  OF  STUDENT  MATERIALS  BY  SEATTLE  TEACHERS 


Interesting  for  ages  in- 
volved 

Vocabulary  choice 

Layout  and  artwork 

Organization  of  ideas 
and  information 

Recordings  available  and 
in  good  condition 

Printed  examples  of  music 


Excellent  Good 

-A  B _A B 

11  11  15 

11  8 13 

2 2 8 9 

11  12  14 

1 11 

11  6 10 


Fair  Poor 
A B A B 

4 5 3 - 

9 5 12 

2 3 2 3 

3 4 11 

2 4 6 4 

3 4-1 


Column  A 
Column  B 


Elementary  Classroom  Teachers 

Elementary  Music  Specialists  (Vocal  and  Instrumental) 
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Tegcher  mterials  were  rated  as  "adequate  for  our  need"  by  16 

the  I teacher  respondents.  When  asked  about 

the  musical  background  needed  to  use  the  teacher's  guide,  the  eie- 
mentary  classroom  teacher  group  responded  as  follows: 

SEATTLE  TABLE  NO.  L 

CLASSROOM  TEACHERS  - MUSICAL  BACKGROUND  NEEDED  TO  USE  MATERIALS 


A_ great  deal  A reasonable  amount 

i 9 


Very  little  None 

4 1 


vocal-general  music  teachers  thought  very 
little  musical  background  was  needed  to  use  the  teacher's  guidef 

^ handling  student  preparation  for  concerts,  6 of  23  class- 
room teachers  reported  they  developed  their  own  materials.  11  of 

fh  stated  they  supplemented  materials  provided  b 

the  Orchestra  with  materials  of  their  own  devising. 

assembly  concerts  in  on« 

school  was  done  in  the  language  arts  class,  a course  required  of 
every  student  in  the  school.  quirec  or 

coordSator^^f'^^  activities 

coordinator  in  his  school  responsible  for  seeing  that  concert 

preparation  was  given  in  each  home  room. 

Suggestions  for  use  and  inq>rovement  of  concert  orenarat^nn 
materials  included  the  following:  concert  preparation 

1)  Have  PTA  music  committee  chairman  help  locate,  borrow, 
dnd  rBturn  riBBdsd  rBcordings « 

2)  Get  materials  to  teachers  at  least  3 weeks  before  concerts 

3)  Distribute  tapes  of  sizeable  portions  of  the  music  (parti- 
cularly  new  music)  along  with  the  program  notes. 

include,  among  other  things,  something  defi- 
played"^  listen  for,  or  excerpts  from,  compositions  to  be 

5)  Provide  printed  thematic  examples.  The  composer  data  was 
considered  relatively  unimportant. 
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6) 


participate  in  preparation  of  concert 


orcteftra*^into^th°^  television  to  bring  the 

orchestra  into  the  classroom,  so  to  speak. 

8)  It  was  suggested  that  a qualified  student  might  attend 
CitHie  en  opera,  for  examplf,  and  het 

f f'-osrsrf  s-r.s.”;i;  j sxL 

35  o/bl'L'Lrs  ft^d  they'usrsome'sorro°f  foUo'"''’  "'f 
teacher  pointed  out  the  advisabiT i f *♦--  foliow-up.  One 

replaying  the  concert  music  due  to  the  emoMonfi®ifrd'‘^^%h®f‘”'® 
occurs  immediately  after  concerts.  ®”‘°'=“"el  let-down  that 


PROGRAMMING 

two  books  in  a personal  Mh  a 

personal  library  - which  books  would  you  choose?" 

to  anothfrlLensLf  of  the'rrr"  introduce  young  people 

personality,  aS  Jhat  at  ^ 

be  music  of  importance  "Yo„  p ^ pieces  in  each  program  should 
amused.  Therrarrthrle  / ‘ jnst  to  be 

bral,  the  emotional  and  thfthoughtful  listening  - the  cere- 

Child  should  have  in  intrnfl„rf-*  student  concerts,  the 

of  music  learning."  aspects 

gives  a child  an  ex^rienL^he^can  eet  ^ symphony  concert 
of  the  goals  of  student  concert-  iq^P  no  other  way  and  that  one 

tinue  as  a music  partic^p^-r.^^ir^nrSer^  oTptfoJr^- 

j .attractions  are  avoided  because  ic  fa-it- 

Tte^^s^c^X^d^a^d^Llta^atr  vaudevill^. 

Uia  and  can  stand  alone",  remarked  Manager  Watrous. 
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^eert  theines  - are  considered  artificial,  restrictive 


unneeded* 


and 


m-h-century  music  is  "always"  included  because  it  sneaks  to 
young  listeners  in  a very  special  way. 

xn  sizing  up  audience  reaction  to  the  music. 

condufSrnkfrl^e^s^  ‘"e 

as  matured  perf-etr2ve; 


members  Thf  »it‘i  the  Orchestra  as  section 

or  by  m^ans  of  audUionr  ^ ®°"<ia®tor  of  the  school  orchestra 

, ^dience  participation  is  limited  to  singine  the  Nation.i  a 

s iTir  “-“-2  a^‘^:d“hf  1^^^^ 

X nctiiy  giving  rise  to  some  audience  behavior  problems. 

out  tf^,;?fSugTtL°\cri:^  p“LT^: 


Comments  and. Sua.es fcions  Regarding 

So  l®tge,  teacher  respondents  to  Study  inquiries  stated  the 

SLTS-S  25“^  41.:l.2.-2s".r  S-™ 

ceive2'"aftL“r‘'®''®  “Rationed  that  student  soloists  were  well  re- 

followr““  ®a<5  individual  comments  were  received  as 

of  experts"  consisting  of  music  teachers 
from  the  several  grade  levels  to  select  the  concert  music. 

2)  Too  many  movements  of  symphonies  are  included  in  the  programs 
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3)  Include  student  ensembles  on  the  programs  as  a motivational 
factor. 

4)  Start  programs  wx.th  a fanfare  and  then  show  the  various 
sections  of  the  orchestra. 

5}  Use  of  music  to  be  played  at  regular  subscription  concerts 
raatces  student  concerts  appear  to  be  mere  rehearsals. 


Elementary  classroom  teachers 

'‘I  think  some  exposure  to  the  "masters''  is  necessary, 
but  it  is  overdone  in  estimation  (symphonies,  etc.). 
A wider  range  of  selections  could  be  plaved."  (Teach- 
ers, grades  4-5) 

"The  fourth  grade  concerts,  I feel,  lack  a "fourth 
grade  level"  in  the  selections  and  programming. 

There  were  a lot  of  restless  children  at  the  close.” 
(Teacher,  grade  4) 


Elementary  music  teacher 

"A  program  of  low  interest  to  the  age  group  will 
effect  the  following  concert,  for  the  fellow  stu- 
dents approval  or  disapproval  is  very  communicable. 
There  must  be  items  of  special  interest,  even 
'gimmicks'  - electronic  music,  strong  rhythms,  com- 
binations of  instruments  and  something  familiar. 

One  girl  enjoyed  the  'Star  Spangled  Banner'  the 
most.  It  was  familiar  and  most  impressive  with 
the  full  orchestral" 


Instrumental  specialists 

"Junior  High  students  are  not  as  sophisticated  as 
some  S3m5>hony  people  and  directors  might  think. 

I feel  that  public  school  teachers  should  have  the 
main  voice  in  the  selection  of  programs  being  pre- 
sented to  the  students  they  teach."  (Instrumental 
specialist.  Junior  High) 

Conten^jorary  music  should  be  stressed  in  youth 
concerts  because  it  is  relevant  to  our  time  and 
can  serve  better  than  Mozart  to  whet  a child's 
appetite  for  serious  music."  (Instrumental  spec- 
ialist, elementary) 
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"I  feel  that  the  Syinphony  concerts  could  be  greatly 
enhanced  with  interesting  solos,  ensembles,  and  a ^ 
wider  vai-ation  of  styles."  (Teacher,  High  School) 

"High  School  students  are  not  oriented  to  sitting 
long  periods  without  making  sounds.  Few,  for  in- 
stance, would  find  an  entire  movement  of  a Mozart 
synq>hony  interesting,  unfortunate  as  it  may  seem. 

I view  the  fact  that  they  can  be  brought  into 
first-hand  contact  as  a nvajor  breakthrough." 
(Teacher,  High  School) 


Secondary  vocal  teachers 

"The  music  presented  should  be  in  the  humanities 
context,  tied  into  as  many  subjects  as  apply,  by 
as  many  teachers  as  possible.  But  many  teachers 
- alas  - some  music  teachers,  think  music  is  merely, 
or  primarily,  entertainment."  (uenior  High  vocal 
and  humanities  teacher) 

"I  would  like  to  see  a high  percentage  of  old 
master's  works.  This  is  where  children  x-jill  get 
the  basic  education.  Some  modern  is  good,  but 
the  obscure  music,  I feel,  is  out  of  place  here, 

(Teacher,  Junior  High  vocal) 

"I  would  like  to  see  Mr.  Katims  analyze  the  signi- 
ficant musical  forms  of  the  compositions  and  explain 
these  forms  to  the  students  during  the  concerts.” 
(Teacher,  Junior  High  vocal) 

"The  combination  of  orchestra  with  chorus  brings  in 
the  possibility  of  a great  operatic  or  sacred  compo- 
sition. This  widens  the  scope  that  the  student  can 
experience  in  instrumental  and  choral  literature. 
(Teacher,  Junior  High  vocal) 

"Why  only  offer  music  v;hich  we  think  suitable?  Why 
is  it  that  we  think  all  teen-age  music  is  not  listen- 
able?  The  youth  concert  program  is  doomed  at  this 
stage  if  it  becomes  only  a symphony  production,  or 
a choral  production.  Why  not  use  some  of  these  so- 
called  pop-groups  that  come  through  the  area?  We 
cannot  force  good  music  down  the  throats  of  the 
teen-ager  today.  But  we  still  atten^t  to,  as  this 
questionnaire  is  a prime  example.  You  have  taken 
it  for  granted  that  we  wish  only  synq>hony  programs. 

Being  a lover  of  fine  music  and  a great  believer  in 
the  high  school  choral  program  and  instrumental  pro- 
gram and  constantly  trying  to  find  a way  to  enhance 

X feel  you  have  only  made  a start  in  youth  concerts. 


FINANCING 


The  Seattle  Symphony  received  a total  of  $63,700  income  directly 
attributable  to  the  47  student  concerts  played  in  the  City  of  Seattle 


during  1966-67. 

Ticket  sales  (5th  and  6th  grade  concerts  , $12,580 

Public  Funds  $31>300 


City  Park  Fund  grant  . « . . . $12,500* 

County  grant  15,000 

City  Schools 3,800 

Grants  and  funds  from  non-public  governmental  sci/ces.  $19.>830 

Total  o. ......  $63,710 

*It  should  be  noted  that  the  Seattle  Symphony  must 
pay  a Seattle  amusement  excise  tax  on  tickets  sold 
to  adult  subscription  series  and  other  concerts. 

The  City  Park  Fund  grant  for  student  concerts  some- 
what offsets  the  payment  of  the  City  amusement  tax 
and,  from  that  point  of  view,  may  or  may  not  properly 
be  considered  as  "income". 

$63,710  represents  5%  of  the  Orchestra* s total  operating  budget 
for  1966-67,  but  the  47  student  concerts  played  in  Seattle  account 
for  26%  of  all  concerts  played  during  the  season.  Disparity  betx-jeen 
income  received  from  student  concerts  and  the  percentage  of  total 
concert  services  given  over  to  youth  concerts  is  immediately  ap- 
parent. The  Seattle  Symphony  association  is  allocating  a substan- 
tial portion  of  its  basic  funding  to  its  educational  program- 


Seattle  School  System  Live  Preformance  Fund 

The  Seattle  School  System  Live  Performance  Fund  totalled  $11,500 
for  1966-67,  of  which  $3,800  was  granted  to  the  Orchestra  for  con- 
certs played  in  junior  and  senior  high  school  concerts.  Expenditures 
for  other  t}^es  of  live  performances  for  students  included  the  fol- 
lowing as  of  Apr’l,  1967: 

String  quartet  performances  . . $3,375 


Opera  performances 1,639 

Folk  dancers 159 

Jazz  performances 465 


Rising  scales  of  remuneration  for  musicians*  performances,  as 
required  by  the  Seattle  Local  of  the  American  Federation  of  Musicians, 
are  presenting  serious  problems  in  continuation  of  the  string  quartet 
performances.  Costs  of  string  quartet  performances  have  increased 
over  80%  within  a 3-year  period,  from  $103  for  two  30-rainute  back- to 
back  performances  in  1965-66,  to  $187  in  1967-68. 
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EVALUATIONS  OF  YOUTH  CONCERTS  MADE  BY  SCKOOL  PERSONNEL  AND  STUDENTS 


Evaluation  of  the  Effects  of  Youth  Concerts 

When  asked  to  rate  the  effectiveness  of  youth  concerts,  18  sec- 
ondary vocal-general  miisic  teachers,  and  26  instrumental  specialists 
responded  as  follows: 


SEATTLE  TABLE  NO.  5 

EVALUATION  01?  EFFECT  OF  YOUTH  CONCERTS  ON  STUDEl^TS 


Influence  upon  attracting 
new  students  to  study  of 
music  (recruiting.) 

Influences:  upon  s tudents  * 
attendance  at  regular 
series  concerts 

Influence  upon  students* 
conduct  in  rehearsals  and 
concerts  of  student  per- 
forming groups 


Favorable  Not  Evident  Ife favorable 


10  12 


6 10 


13  7 


Influence  upon  students’ 

general  enthusiasm  for  music  25  4 


When  asked  to  indicate  which  of  the  various  ensembles  (full 
orchestra,  opera,  string  quartet,  and  other  ensembles)  were  the 
most  effective  educationally,  504  of  31  secondary  vocal-general 
music  and  instrumental  teachers  chose  the  combination  of  small  en- 
semble performances  and  full  orchestra  concerts. 

One  secondary  vocal  teacher  expressed  strong  concern  over  the 
fact  that  the  Seattle  Symphony  was  the  main  focus  of  attention  in 
student  concerts  and  that  professional  choral  concerts  were  not  made 
available  to  students. 
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Individual  teacher  comments  and  suggestions 


"Just  keep  them  up  and  add  a grade  each  year  until 
all  children  can  share  in  this  wonderful  experience. 
Just  taking  mine  and  observing  their  pleasure  is  one 
of  the  high  spots  in  my  school  year.” 

"Generally  speaking,  x^hether  the  goals  of  youth  con- 
certs are  achieved  depends  on  the  teacher.  The 
short-range  value  - immediate  knowledge  about  music 
as  an  art  and  the  long-range  goal  of  providing  musical 
knowledge,  leisure  time  activity,  future  exudiences, 
some  aesthetic  value,  are,  I feel,  provided  to  the 
students  here." 

"In  ny  school  (low-income  area)  the  effect  of  the 
concerts  is  minimal.-  In  a more  normal  school  situa- 
tion the  effect  is  probably  greater.  Much  of  this  is 
still  basically  brought  about  by  parent-family  atti- 
tude and  background,  private  teachers,  and  student* s 
personal  success  and  interest."  (Teacher,  Junior 
High  vocal) 


Comments  by  School  Principals 

In  Study  interviews  with  principals  of  5 junior  high  schools 
and  1 senior  high  school,  comments  and  opinions  on  various  aspects 
of  youth  concerts  and  music  education  were  offered  and  are  herewith 
summarized: 

1)  Mechanics  of  operating  the  concerts  were  judged  to  be 
well  handled. 

2)  Con^ulsory  attendance  for  in-school  concerts  results  in 
some  students  discovering  an  interest  in  music  they  did 
net  know  they  possessed^ 

3)  Sharp  criticism  was  voiced  by  one  principal  over  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  present  structure  which  offers  only  disjointed, 
brief  concert  experiences  for  students.  Listening,  he  felt, 
should  be  sequential,  and  a few  preparatory  lectures  before 
concerts  will  not  make  up  for  lack  of  continuity  in  actually 
hearing  concerts  with  programs  planned  in  sequence. 

4)  Concert  planning  was  held  to  be  inadequate.  For  effective 
student  involvement,  concerts  must  be  planned  with  awareness 
of  the  past  listening  experience  of  a given  student  group 

in  order  to  lead  the  student  from  tnat  point  to  the  next 
step  in  his  musical  experience.  Such  an  approach  would 
offer  effective  stimulus  to  attendance. 
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3)  Question  was  raised  by  one  principal  as  to  whether  or  not 
music  teaching  personnel  made  serious  effort  to  use  the 
concerts  as  educational  experiences.  He  suggested  that  con- 
cert follow-up  tests  be  given  to  counteract  attendance  by 
some  students  simply  as  a means  of  being  released  from  school. 

6)  Need  to  offer  students  opportunity  to  attend  performances  by 
other  performing  arts  groups  (drama,  ballet,  etc.)  as  well  as 
musical  events  was  stressed. 

7)  The  fact  that  students  spent  more  time  in  transit  tir?n  actu- 
ally in  the  concert  was  a matter  of  concern. 

8)  A closer  bond  between  orchestra  players  and  students  could 
be  developed  by  having  the  Orchestra  listen  tc  student  com- 
ments after  concerts. 

9)  Released  time  for  concert  attendance  present  administrative 
problems.  Athletic  coaches  complain  that  inasmuch  as  athletic 
events  must  take  place  outside  of  school  hours,  so  should 
student  concerts.  Academic  teacr.ers  complain  over  the  time 
students  lose  from  classes  as  a result  of  concert  attendance. 

10)  In  spite  of  these  complaints,  however,  the  principals  were 
of  the  opinion  that  student  concerts  are  sufficiently  im- 
portant to  students  to  continue  present  practices  of  re- 
leased time  for  concert  attendance,  and  they  felt  their 
colleagues  shared  this  opinion.  It  was  reported  that  one 
principal  did  not  schedule  concerts  in  his  school  for  one 
year  but  was  forced  to  do  so  the  following  year  because  of 
strong  expressions  of  parental  concern  over  the  retrehchment. 


Expression  of  opinions  by  29  students 

A group  of  29  junior  high  school  (9th  grade)  choir  students 
responded  to  a Study  questionnaire.  The  school  was  located  in  an 
economically  deprived  section  of  the  city  and  enrollment  was  predomi- 
nately negro.  About  80%  of  the  students  in  the  school  were  involved 
in  the  music  program.  All  of  the  students  had  attended  Seattle  youth 
concerts  for  from  1 to  7 years.  15  had  played  or  were  playing  a 
musical  instrument. 

Of  the  total  number  of  students,  10  expressed  strictly  positive 
reactions  to  the  various  youth  concerts,  14  had  some  reservations  about 
them,  and  5 responded  in  a negative  fashion.  With  refreshing  candor, 
one  student  said,  "They  tell  the  school  board  that  they're  for  the 
kids  just  so  they  can  be  granted.  Then  they  have  all  the  stuff  that 
grovm-ups  like". 
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When  asked  what  they  enjoyed  the  most,  8 preferred  the  variety 
of  music  played,  3 favored  music  "with  lots  of  percussion",  2 enjoyed 
gay  and  lively  con5>ositions,  and  1 enjoyed  seeing  someone  his  own  age 
perform.  4 students  specifically  mentioned  L* His to ire  du  So Ida t as 
being  enjoyable. 

Responses  on  the  least  enjoyable  aspects  included  "certain  solos 
(in  2 cases),  slow,  long  classical  pieces  (2  respondents),  the  ballet 
(2),  and  the  conductor  (1).  Several  students  mentioned  resenting  the 
conductor's  admonitions  from  the  podium  when  the  audience  failed  to 
applaud  enough  vihen  a ballet  dancer  appeared,  and  generally  disci- 
plining them  from  the  podium. 

All  students  had  received  preparation  for  concerts  they  attended. 
10  students  felt  preparation  was  very  valuable  to  them,  15  thought  it 
to  be  somewhat  helpful,  3 said  it  made  no  difference,  and  1 thought 
it  did  no  good.  22  said  they  had  experienced  some  post-concert  activ- 
ity. Only  5 of  the  group  attended  regular  Seattle  S3ncphony  concerts. 

When  asked  for  suggestions  to  make  youth  concerts  more  meaning- 
ful, the  most  frequent  responses  were: 

1)  Have  more  jazz  and  small  groups  of  instrumentalists  (8) 

2)  Have  a greater  variety  of  music,  including  jazz  (7) 

3)  Have  some  movement  on  stage  with  the  music  (4) 

Several  conjectures  can  be  made  on  the  basis  of  these  opinions 
from  29  students  in  a deprived  area  school.  First,  they  have  been 
exposed  to  a variety  of  staged  musical  situations  and  seem  to  lean 
toward  smaller  groups  that  depart  from  the  static  concert  format  and 
include  music  and  dramatic  action.  Evidently  the  L' His to ire  per- 
formance made  a profound  impression  on  a few  of  them,  and  a con- 
siderable impression  on  more.  Two  students  openly  admitted  that  they 
just  wanted  to  go  to  the  concerts  to  get  cut  of  class,  but  both  men- 
tioned the  Stravinsky  as  being  the  presentation  they  enjoyed  most. 
Another  point  to  be  made  is  the  importance  of  the  rapport  established 
between  student  audiences  and  the  person  who  makes  the  verbal  com- 
ments at  the  concerts. 
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P,L.  89-10,  TITI.E  III  PERFORMING  ARTS  PROGRAM  IN  SEATTLE 


Tvjo  P.L,  89-10,  Title  III  projects  including  music  were  shared 
by  Seattle  and  area  schools:  the  Puget  Sound  Performing  Arts  Project, 

and  the  statewide  tour  of  the  Seattle  Symphony  of  which  a few  of  the 
concerts  were  played  in  Seattle. 


Puget  Sound  Arts  and  Sciences  Project 

The  ambitious  20-month  "Puget  Sound  Arts  and  Sciences  Center 
Project"  funded  in  the  spring  of  1966  for  students  in  33  contiguous 
school  districts  and  a total  student  population  of  approximately 
320,000,  used  the  Seattle  World’s  Fair  Center  as  the  base  of  opera- 
tions. The  program  involved  three  main  projects:  the  science  and 

performing  arts  projects  which  were  started  first,  and  the  visual 
arts  project  which  came  later. 

The  performing  arts  section,  known  as  the  "Puget  Sound  Performing 
Arts  Project"  included  drama,  dance,  music,  and  story  telling  with  the 
following  activities  serving  as  focal  points: 

1)  Use  of  specially  talented  persons,  including  artists  and 
musicians,  to  supplement  the  basic  educational  process. 

2)  Maximum  use  of  the  unique  physical  facilities  available 
at  the  Seattle  Center  complex. 

3)  Development  of  new  educational  approaches  to  the  humani- 
ties, emphasizing  their  relationship  to  one  another. 

4)  Presence  of  opportunity  for  children  of  all  socio- 
economic and  racial  backgrounds  to  have  significant 
contact  with  professionals  in  the  arts  and  with  one 
another. 

5)  Provision  of  exemplary  educational  programs  and  services 
to  supplement  the  regular  school  program. 

6)  Continued  development  of  in-service  educational  programs 
for  teachers  utilizing  special  talents  of  professionals, 
and  facilities  of  the  Seattle  Center. 

Students  were  exposed  to  music  by  Stravinsky;  art  by  Saul  Stein- 
berg; dance  by  Anton  Dolin,  Marina  Svetlova,  and  Terry  Lee  Sparks; 
and  drama  by  performers  Basil  Rathbone,  John  Gavin,  Richard  Hale, 

Tony  Steele,  and  Dick  Montgomery. 

Activities  pertaining  directly  to  music  took  the  following  forms 
between  March,  1966  and  June,  1957: 


OjJQra.  17,250  Seattle  students  of  all  ages  were  able  to  attenu 
performances  of  L* His to ire  du  Soldat  by  Stravinsky,  at  the  Seattle 
Opera  House  and  in  various  school  auditoriums.  A full-scale  produc- 
tion of  the  Barber  of  Seville  was  given  for  approximately  13,000 
sixth  graders  in  the  spring  of  1967  at  the  Opera  House.  La  Boheme 
was  given  for  4,779  Seattle  students,  in  the  Opera  House,  and  re- 
quests for  tickets  exceeded  available  seats  by  5,000.  The  two-hour 
performance  did  not  include  an  intermission,  but  students 
were  asked  to  stand  and  stretch  between  scenes.  Conductor  discussion 
bett-7een  scenes  was  designed  to  relax  and  inform.  The  Festival  Opera 
Con5>any*s  production  of  Mozart’s  Cosi  Fan  Tutte  was  presented  :ln  con- 
densed form  in  selected  schools. 


Seattle  Symphony  Concerts.  Seattle  shared  10  concerts  in  the 
spring  of  1967  with  the  cities  of  Everett,  Bremerton,  and  Tacoma. 

Eight  elementary  and  2 high  school  concerts  vjere  given  with  over  22,000 
students  attending.  Preparation  for  these  concerts  was  extensive,  with 
tapes,  coordinated  teacher  lesson  plans,  and  student  programs  forming 
the  corps  of  this  activity. 


Seattle  Junior  Program.  Through  Seattle  Junior  Programs,  Inc., 

20  performances  of  A Song  for  Johnny  Apple seed  were  given  in  March 
■and  April  of  1967  for  students  in  grades  2 through  5 in  various  school 
auditoriums. 


Coaching  and  Ensemble  Performances.  Using  the  total  school  popu- 
lation as  a basis,  assignments  were  made  of  performaacs^s  by  profes- 
sional ensembles  and  the  individuals  within  them  to  various  school 
districts,  including  Seattle.  A close  relationship  was  established, 
most  often  directly  in  the  classroom,  between  the  performer- teacher 
and  the  student.  The  concerts  were  played  to  over  100,000  students 
by  string,  woodwind,  brass  and  percussion  ensembles,  and  consisted 
of  programs  of  va^ing  length  according  to  the  age  of  the  audience. 
Each  concert  was  followed  by  a question  and  answer  period  and  a 
short  instrument  demonstration  supplemented  by  a little  historical 
information. 


Kodaly  and  Suzuki  Workshops.  Teachers  in  Seattle  and  area  schools 
were  given  an  opportunity  to  observe  the  methods  expounded  by  Suzuki 
and  Kodaly,  Suzuki  having  given  his  own  workshop.  The  Kodaly  methods, 
presented  in  a 3-day  workshop,  were  in  the  process  of  being  tried  in 
selected  classrooms  at  the  time  of  this  writing. 


Rummer . String  Workshop . Menders  of  the  Seattle  Symphony  assisted 
two  outstanding  string  teachers  and  the  regular  summer  music  education 
staff  in  presenting  a workshop  for  culturally  deprived  students. 
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Several  facets  of  the  evaluation  done  on,  and  reports  i/ritten 
about,  the  Puget  Sound  Performing  Arts  Project  are  germane  to  an 
examination  of  youth  concert  practices  in  Seattle: 

1)  The  importance  of  teachers  having  a voice  in  selection  of 
music  played  was  cited  if  these  teachers  were  to  react  with 
the  enthusiasm  necessary  to  properly  motivate  their  students. 

2)  Initial  preparation  materials  were  developed  by  each  per- 
forming group  without  the  assistance  of  professional  edu- 
cators. After  due  consideration  and  study  it  was  decided 
that  subsequent  materials  would  be  prepared  with  the  skills 
and  experience  of  the  music  educators  being  utilized.  (See 
Appendix  0) 

3)  The  necessity  for  adequate  student  preparation  was  recog- 
nized. Evaluation  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the 
programs  and  the  materials  used  were  to  continue  until  the 
end  of  the  project  in  January,  1968.  (See  Appendix  0) 


**ENRICHMENT  THROUGH  MUSIC**  — With  the  Seattle  Symphony 


The  Office  of  the  Intermediate  School  District  IX  received  a 
^itle  Hi  grant  for  a project  that  utilizes  the  professional  services 
of  the  Seattle  Sjrmphony  Orchestra  to  bring  as  nearly  as  possible  a 
total  musical  approach  toward  the  enrichment  of  the  lives  of  children 
throughout  the  State  of  Washington  never  before  thus  privileged.  Tiie 
project  includes  in-service  teacher  training,  fUil  orchestra  concerts, 
chamber  concerts,  ensemble  lecture-concerts,  master  classes  and  coach- 
ing, student  participation,  student  solist  appearances,  demonstration 
rehearsals,  preparation  of  study  materials,  and  organization  of  com- 
munity groups  to  sponsor  local  public  concerts. 

The  area  served  under  this  project  consists  mainly  of  rural  and 
farm  areas,  the  28  most  populous  school  districts  in  the  state  being 
served  by  the  Puget  Sound  Arts  and  Science  Project.  Lack  of  financing 
has  prevented  the  Seattle  Symphony  Orchestra  from  travelling  to  these 
areas  in  the  past. 

In  addition  to  concerts  presented  by  the  full  Seattle  Symphony  and 
a chamber  orchestra  drawn  from  its  personnel,  the  Spokane  Chamber  Or- 
chestra assists  the  Seattle  Symphony  with  this  project  by  presenting 
concerts  in  four  counties  of  the  northeast  section  of  the  State. 
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The  concerts  are  supplemented  by  ensemble  groups,  composed  of 
orchestra  musicians,  who  present  lecture-performance  programs  for 
^^^^sic  students  and  for  small  audiences  of  younger  children  in  an 
informal  atmosphere.  Master  classes  are  conducted  by  individual 
musicians  who  also  lead  clinic  sessions  for  specialized  music 
students. 


Extensive  pre-concert  preparation  materials  are  used  for  this 
project.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  inter-curricular  coordination  with 
musical  repertoire.  A survey  of  musical  taste  of  the  general  stu- 
dent population  is  made  through  interviews  and  questionnaires  before 
and  after  the  concerts.  (See  Appendix  0) 


Post  concert  curriculum  activity  including  critical  essays, 
social  study  projects,  painting,  sketching,  and  photographic  proj- 
ects on  musical  subjects,  is  encouraged.  In  the  early  planning 
stages  of  this  project,  the  Washington  State  Office  of  Public 
Instruction  assisted  as  advisor  and  consultant  on  educational  as- 
pects. Music  directors  from  various  school  districts  act  as  mem- 
bers of  a state-wide  advisory  committee  and  take  part  in  regional 
conferences  for  evaluations.  The  music  directors  have  formed  local 
organizational  meetings  attended  by  other  educators,  administrators 
and  community  leaders  in  their  areas. 
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FACT  SHEET 

CHATTAHOOGA,  TENKESSEE 

THE  cm 

Population  Date  Corporate  Population  130,009 

(1960)  Metropolitan  Area  ...  283,169 


Percentage  whites  in  corporate  pop.  66.8% 
Percentage  of  negroes  in  ” ” 33.2% 
Percentage  of  other  non  -white  ” 0.0% 

Economic  Base 

Metal  processing,  textile  mills, 
chemicals  and  allied  products 

Income  Date 

Median  family  income  .....  .$4,438 
31.5%  families  earned  less  than  $3,000  annually 
9.5%  families  earned  over  . . $tO,GOO  annually 

Designated  major  poverty  aress:  2 with  157,000 

persons 

Education  Date 

Of  the  Chattanooga  residents  25  years  or  older: 
14%  had  completed  less  than  5 years  of  school 
31,4%  had  completed  high  school  or  more 
Median  number  of  school  years  completed  - 9.2  yrs 

THE  ORCHESTRA 

THE  CHATTANOOGA  STMPHO^JT  OSCHESTRA  (1966«57  data) 

Founding  date 

1932 

Gross  amiaal  budget  $76,040 

Total  number  of  musicians ....  65 

Total  number  of  concerts  played  ..19 

Total  number  of  youth  concerts  played  . 11 

Estimated  gross  youth  concert  attendance 32,000 


President; 

Manager: 

Music  Director: 

C.  M.  Wilcox 
Gary  Shinbaum  (1965) 
Cliarles  Gabor  (1966-6V; 
Richard  Cormier  (1967-68) 
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CHATTA!K)GGA  SCHOOLS  - SIRS^Y  (1966^67  l)ata) 

Public  school  enrollment • . 27,1”63 

Detroit  Public  Schools 

Superintendent: 

Director  of  Music  Education: 

Per  pupil  expenciture  (annual): 

Grade  structurer 


Benjamin  E.  Carmichael 
Jay  M.  Craven 

$373.00 

6-3-3 


Schools:  _ , 

Elementary  Schools  (Grades  1-6) . 2^ 

Elementary-Junior  High  Schools  (Grades  1~9)  .....  1 

Elementary-Junior-Senior  High  Schools, (Gr.  1-1 2)  ...  1 

Junior  High  School  (Grades  7-9) ^ 

Junior-Senior  High  Schools  (Grades  7-12) 1 

Senior  High  Schools  (Grades  10-12) 2 

Vocational— Technical  Schools  . ...... 

Special  Facilities  and  Programs; 

Educational  Television  Station 
Adult  and  Continuing  Education 
Occupational  Training  Center 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 

Representative  Cultural  ami  Edueational  Institutions  _ _ 

' ' Ciigi5558g5  Allied  Arts'  cWu  6Eitti55^  Crty  College 

Chattanooga  Arts  Association  Tei^le 

Chattanooga  Boys*  Choir  Bnxversity  of  Chattanooga 

Chattanooga  Community  Concert 
Association 

Chattanooga  Little  Theatre 
Chattanooga  Music  Club 
Chattanooga  Opera  Association^ 

Chattanooga  Symphony  Association 
Hunter  Gallery  of  Art 
? Tivoli  Theatre 

The  heavy  concentraition  of  negro  students  in^the^  schools 
and  federal  legislation  requiring  that  integration  be 

resulted  in  Chattanooga  being  awarded  a , 

p.  L.  88-352,  Title  IV,  for  team  teaching  pro3ccts  which  included 

integrated  faculties  even  though  the  student  body  may  have  been  all 
negro  or  all  white.  These  teams  included  music  teachers. 
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MUSIC  EDUCATION  IN  THE  CHATTANOOGA  PUBtlC  SCHOOLS 


CHATTANOOGA  TABLE  NO.  1 

MUSIC  EDUaATION  STAFF-CHATTANOOGA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
(Total  Staff  - 4i) 


DIRECTCHl  OF  MUSIC  EDUCATION 
(Supervisor  of  Music) 


VOCAL  - GENERAL  MUSIC  INS1SUMENTAL  MUSIC 


Elementary 

In  9 schools: 

9 Elementary  Classroom  Music 
Specialists 

1 Elementary  Television 
Resource  Teacher 

Junior  High 

In  12  schools:  In  12  schools: 

12  Vocal-General  Teachers  13' Instrumental  Special- 

ists 

(12  also  elementary) 


In  19  Schools: 

12  Instrumental  Special- 
ists. 

(12  also  junior  high,  5 
also  senior  high) 


Senior  High 


In  5 schools: 

5 Vocal  Teachers  (3  also 
Instrumental ) 


In  5 schools: 

9 Instrumental  Special- 


ists 

(3  also  vocal) 


Staff:  A committee  of  principals  worked  in  an  advisory  capacity 

to  the  director  of  music  education  in  the  subject  area  of  music. 

Two  itinerant  string  teachers  taught  elementary,  junior  and 
senior  high  students.  Seven  junior  high  instrumental  teachers 
worked  at  the  elementary  level,  along  with  3 high  school  instrum- 
entalists. Four  high  school  teachers  were  also  involved  in  junior 
high  school  instrumental  music. 
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ELMEHTARY  MUSIC 


Eight  deprived  area  schools  had  building  music  specialists  who 
worked  with  a team  of  teachers  (engaged  under  federal  funds)  and 
gave  2 lessons  a week  to  children  in  the  school.  Classroom  music 
in  the  22  other  elementary  schools  was  taught  by  the  television 
music  teacher,  who  was  an  on-call  consultant,  and  the  classroom 
teachers.  The  television  teacher  also  held  workshops  for  element- 
ary classroom  teachers. 

There  was  an  elementary  all-city  band,  chorus  and  string  group 
as  well  as  an  elementary  music  festival  and  a summer  instrumental 
program  in  Chattanooga. 


SEOOIQARY  MUSIC 

General  music  was  required  in  the  7th  grade  twice  each  week 
for  the  entire  year,  or  more  frequently  for  a shorter  period  of 
time.  Stage  band  was  a regularly  scheduled  class  in  the  senior 
high  schools. 
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CHATTANOOGA  TABLE  KO.  2 


MUSIC  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM  - CHATTANOOGA 


VOCAL  - GENERAL  MUSIC  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC 


Elementary 


In  9 -school  ss 

Classroom  Music  (Grades  1-6) 
by  specialists 

In  2i-  schools; 

Classroom  Music  (Grades  1-6) 
by  c lassroom  teacher  and  by 
television 


Beginning  Strings  (Gr.  4) 
Beginning  Winds, Per cuss ion 
(grades  5-6) 

Band 

Small  Enseir-bles 


Junior  High 


General  Music  - required 
Chorus 
Glee  Club 
Small  Ensembles 


Beginning,  Intermediate  and 
Advanced  Winds,  Strings 
and  Percussion 
Band 

Orchestra  (3  schools) 


Senior  High 


Chorus 
Glee  Club 
Small  Ensembles 


Marching  and  Concert  Bands 
Stage  Band 

Orchestra  (2  schools) 

Small  Ensembles 


Music  Appreciation  (Grades  10-12) 
Theory 


EDUCATIONAL  TELEVISIOU 

Three  televised  lessons  were  taught  each  week  for  the  elem- 
entary classroom:  one  was  for  1st  graders,  another  for  pupils  in 

the  2nd  and  3rd  grades,  and  the  last  for  grades  4 through  6.  Each 
telecast  was  of  half-hour  length  and  was  broadcast  once  each  week. 

Special  teachers*  guides  were  prepared  for  the  televised  les- 
sons. One  particularly  compelling  aspect  of  these  lessons  was  a 
•'feedback*'  sheet  to  be  used  by  classroom  teachers  in  commenting 
directly  to  the  television  teacher  on  the  instruction  given.  (See 
Appendix  0 for  example  of  lesson  from  guide,  including  concert 
preparation). 
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1966-67  CHATTANOOGV  S^HOSY  YOUTH  CONCERTS  - STMIARY 


1.  Youth  Concerts; 


Number; 

Conductor; 

Sponsorship; 

Financing; 


Attended  by; 
Performed  in; 


Time; 

Admission; 

Transportation: 


8 performances,  2 different  programs 
Charles  Gabor,  Conductor  , Chattanooga  Symphony 
Chattanooga  Symphony 

Chattanooga  Symphony,  and  3 business  firms: 

The  Red  Food  Stores,  Mayfield  Dairy  Farms, 
Colonial  Baking  Company 
Students  in  grades  4,  5,  6 with  a few  stud- 
ents from  grade  3 

Soldiers  and  Sailors  Memorial  Auditorium, 
seating  capacity  4,480 

Wednesdays  and  Thursdays  10:30  AM  & 12:25  PM 
Free 

Arranged  by  schools,  at  a cost  of  25^  to  - 40^ 
each  child 


^ Tiny  Tot  Concerts; 


Number: 

Conductor: 

Sponsorship; 

Financing; 

Attended  by; 
Performed  in: 

Time; 

Admission: 


2 performances,  2 different  programs 
Charles  Gabor 
Chattanooga  S3unphony 
Chattanooga  Symphony,  ticket  sales, and 
grant  from  radio  station. 

Children  ages  5-6,  accompanied  by  parents. 
Brainard  Methodist  Church  activities  building, 
seating  capacity  600 
Saturday  or  Sunday,  3:30  IM 
Children  - 250;  Adults  - 500 


3.  Small  Ensemble  Concerts; 


Number;.  - 
Performing 
Groups; 
Sponsored  by: 
Financed  by: 


14  performances 

String  quintet,  and  a woodwind  quintet 
Chattanooga  Symphony 
Music  Performance  Trust  Fund  of  the 
Recording  Industries 

City  and  County  school  buildings,  primarily 
for  junior  and  senior  high  school  students 


ho? 


Performed  in; 


HISTORY  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF  STUDENT  CONCERTS  IN  CHAITANOOGA 


The  first  Chattanooga  Symphony  youth  concerts  were  presented 
on  a Saturday  during  the  1948-49  season  under  the  direction  of  the 
Orchestra  s conductor,  Joseph  Hawthorne,  and  were  financed  by  the 
CHATTANOOGA  TIMES.  Interest  in  che  first  concert  was  so  extensive 
that  it  was  necessary  to  close  the  doors  of  the  4,500  seat  auditor- 
ium to  keep  out  the  overflow  audience,  present  the  concert,  empty 

the  auditorium,  and  repeat  the  concert  for  a second  capacity  aud- 
ience . 


The  CHATTANOOGA  TIMES  continued  financing  the  Saturday  con*, 
certs  for  the  next  three  years  (through  1951-52)  with  the  Qiatta- 
nooga  Symphony  carrying  complete  responsibility  for  planning,  pre- 
senting and  promoting  the  concerts. 


Miller  Brothers  Department  Store  succeeded  the  CHATTANOOGA 
TplES  as  financial  sponsor  in  1952-53,  continuing  for  the  next 
six  years  (through  1958-59),  at  x^hich  time  several  retail  and 
manufacturing  firms  began  to  share  financial  responsibility  each 
year.  The  Junior  League  also  assisted  oh  several  occasions. 


At  no  time  have  local  public  funds  from  either  the  auhici;; 
pality  or  the  school  system  been  used  to  aid  in  support  of  youth 
concerts.  Full  responsibility  for  presenting  and  financing  the 
concerts  has  retrained  with  the  Orchestra  association. 


It  was  not  until  1952-53  that  concerts  were  given  during 
scncol  hours  with  accompanying  public  school  involvement  in 
student  preparation  for  the  concerts. 


In  1965-66,  Julius  Hegyi  became  conductor  of  the  Orchestra 
and  in  that  s&me  year,  the  number  of  youth  concerts  was  increased 
from  3 to  8,  a format  that  has  been  maintained  for  the  last  13  y 
years.  On  tx^7o  different  occasions  each  year  (customarily  in  Nov- 
ember and  February),  a concert  program  is  played  for  4 different 
audiences  of  4th,  5th,  and  6th  grade  students.  During  the  last 
two  years  (196r>-66,  1966-67),  the  concerts  have  been  presented 

under  the  musical  direction  of  Charles  Gabor  who  succeeded  Mr 
Hegyi. 

Two  annual  concerts  for  "tiny  tots" — pre-school  children 

were  added  to  the  Orchestra’s  schedule  in  1958-59  and  continued 
to  date. 

Although  the  public  schools  cooperate  fully  in  preparing 
students  for  youth  concerts  and  make  arrangements  for  students* 
transportation,  close  cooperation  between  schools  and  orchestra 
has  been  disrupted  from  time  to  time  by  adherence  to  different 

viewpoints  and  philosophies  on  the  part  of  school  and  orchestra 
leadership. 


This\  situation  has  reflected  the  fact  that  the  school 
system,  having  had  no  responsibility  for  financing  the  con- 
certs, neither  has  had  an  assured,  built-in  opportunity  or 
direct  resoonsibility  to  help  plan  and  shape  the  overall 
youth  concert  development , procedures  and  programs. 

That  youLh  concerts  are  valued  as  an  educational  asset 
by  the  schools.  Orchestra  association  and  financial  sponsors— 
there  is  no  doubt,  but  both  orchestra  and  schools  seem  -to  look 
upon  the  concerts  as  an  "extra”  rather  than  as  an  essential 
part  of  tiie  student* s total  educational  experience. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Wilcox,  President  of  the  Chattanooga  Symphony 
stated  that  presentation  of  student  concerts  was  one  of  the 
main  reasons  for  the  Orchestra* s existence  and  that  some  con- 
tributions to  the  Orchestra’s  maintenance  fund  are  made  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  Orchestra  giving  this  educational  service 
to  the  communj.ty.  The  directors  of  music  education  for  both 
city  and  county  schools  and  the  principal  of  one  of  the  elem- 
entary schools  have  served  or  are  serving  on  the  Orchestra’s 
governing  boar 3. 


In  spite  of  the  expressed  viewpoints  and  organizational 
structure,  there  seems  to  be  no  sense  of  urgency  about  expand- 
ing concert  attendance opportunities  for  students.  Ho  plans 
to  increase  financing  so  that  concerts  can  be  extended  to  the 
lower  grades  (1-3),  or  to  the  junior  and  senior  high  school 
students  (grades  7-12),  no  discussion  of  procedures  that  might 
enable  the  full  orchestra  of  65  musicians  to  play  the  youth 
concerts  instead  of  a reduced  orchestra  of  40  musicians  as  has 
been  the  standard  practice. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  pressures  upon  both 
the  public  schools  and  orchestras  in  the  smaller  cities  are 
many  and  varied,  that  practical  restrictions  on  expansion  of 
concert  giving  are  myriad  and  real , that  the  youth  concert 
history  in  Chattanooga  extends  back  only  twenty  years,  that 
the  Chattanooga  £!yraphony  itself  has  been  in  existence  only  35 
years,  that  the  corporate  population  of  Chattanooga  is  only 
130,000,  that  the  population  for  the  entire  metropolitan  area 
is  less  than  300,000.  VJlthin  this  framework,  presentation 
and  private  financing  of  8 free  student  concerts  annually  with 
gross  attendance  totalling  nearly  35,000  is,  in  itself,  a major 
achievement. 


COORDINATING  THE  WORK  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  OF  THE  ORCHESTRA 
ASSOCIATION 


Concert  Planning  Committee 

The  present  concert  planning  procedures  evolved  frosQ  a former 
era  when  there  was  so  little  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  or- 
chestra leadership  to  consult  with  the  schools  that  the  schools 
were  ready  to  withdraw  from  the  entire  youth  concert  operation. 

Current  procedures  have  been  effective  for  several  years  and 
involve  a planning  committee  composed  of  the  directors  of  music 
education  of  city  and  county  schools,  the  Orchestra’s  conductor 
and  manager  and,  theoretically,  the  Chattanooga  Symphony  board  s 
youth  concert  committee  consisting  of  6 persons  appointed  by  the 
president. 

The  job  description  of  the  Orchestra  board’s  youth  concert 
committee  is  specific.  The  committee  is  charged  with  responsib- 
ility to  "plan, .develop  and  arrange  for  a series  of  youth  concerts 
in  the  City  and  County  Schools  and  secure  complete  financi'*'-  sup- 
port for  the  program.”  Committee  instructions  are  to  work  with  ' • 

the  Orchestra’s  conductor  and  manager,  with  the  directors  of  music 
education  of  the  city  and  county  schools  in  planning  programs  and 
setting  dates;  with  private  and  parochial  schools  to  encourage 
their  participation;  to  solicit  and  obtain  financial  sponsors  for 
concerts,  to  arrange  for  sponsors  to  be  present  for  at  least  one 
concert;  and  to  coordinate  youth  concert' activities  between  the 
Orchestra  association,  and  the  Symphony  Women’s  Guild. 

Actually,  most  of  the  formal  planning  for  the  concerts  is 
handled  directly  by  the  director  of  music  education  and  the  Or-  ^ 
chestra’s  conductor  and  manager. The  board  committee. carries -out . its 
full  responsibility  of  obtaining  the  sponsors  and  working  with  the 
Guild. 

75%  of  teachers  who  responded  to  study  questionnaires  were 
not  particularly  interested  in  becoming  directly  involved  in 
youth  concert  planning  and  evaluation. 


Concert  .S  che  dul  i’:ig  ' * ■ 

That  yo"th  concerts  shall  be  given  in  November  and  February 
has  been  established  by  the  Orchestra’s  governing  beard,  but  tlie 
specific  concert  dates  within  those  months  are  selected  by  the 
school  system.  Concert  times  for  two  concerts  per  day  must  be 
fitted  into  provisions  of  the  contract  between  the  Orchestra  and 
the  A F of  M (musicians*  union)  which  permit  tV7o  sessions  if  com- 
pleted within  a total  of  three  hours.  Therefore,  concert  times 
were  established  at  10; 30  AM  and  12; 30  PMc 
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Two  concerts  are  presented  for  4th,  5th  and  6th  grade  stud- 
ents on  each  of  two  succeeding  days.  City  school  students  attend 
the  first  day,  and  county  school  students  the  second.  The  city 
and  county  school  directors  of  music  education  work  out  the  detail- 
ed schedules  of  the  two  concerts  each  school  shall  attend  each  day — 
a complicated  procedure  involving  logistics  of  transportation  and 
scrambled  lunch  hours. 


Attendance 

Attendance  policies  .vai^r widely  from  school  to  school. 

Some  schools  expect  all  4th,  5th  and  6th  grade  students  to  attend; 
some  schools  also  permit  3rd  grade  students  to  attend;  other  pub- 
lic schools' -do  not  participate  at  all.  Students  from  some  private 
and  parochial  schools  attend  concerts. 

Although  concerts  are  free,  students  must  pay  their  own  bus 
fare.  In  some  schools,,  selection  of  students  to  attend  depends 
on  which  students  bring  bus  money  and  a note  from  their  parents 
giving  permission  to  attend. 

Total  attendance  for  each  concert  ranges  between  4,000  and 

4,400. 


CHATTANOOGA  TABLE  NO. 3. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  ELE^dENTARY  STUDENTS  ATTSI!€)IKG  FROM  SELECTED 


0 - 25%  50%  50%  - 75%  75%  - 99%  100% 

444  19  2 

Total  number  of  teachers  responding  to  questionnaire:  33 

The  most  frequently  mentioned  reasons  for  poor  attendance 
were  (a)  lack  of  transportation,  and  (b)  lack  of  student  interest 
in  deprived  area  schools. 


Audience  Supervision 

1 1 ■!  1 nt 

The  student  concert  audiences  are  supervised  by  their  own 
teachers  and  principals  with  assistance  from  the  Symphony'Wom^n*s 
Guild.  Orchestra  representatives  and  school  personnel  alike  com- 
mente.d:.!  on  the  excellent  behavior  of  the  children.  Teacher  rat- 
ings of  concert  behavior  were  high  in  the  Study  questionnaires 
rated  it  excellent  or  good) , good  concert  preparation  having  been 
given  as  the  reason  in  most  cases. 


Transpor^j^^n 

Transportation  arrang.^ments  are  complicated  in  Chattanooga. 

In  the  State  of  Tennessee,  only  county  school  systems  may  have 
buses  under  regular  contract.  The  city  schools  must  charter  com- 
mercially owned  buses  for  each  concert  or  have  the  children  walk 
to  the  concerts. 

County  school  buses  are  owned  by  individuals  operating  under 
contracts  with  the  county  schools  to  provide  only  regular  student 
transportation  to  and  from  school.  The  schools  have  no  control 
over  buses  or  drivers  for  special  work  such  as  transportation  to 
concerts.  Each  owner-driver  established  his  own  price  for  concert 
transportation  x^hich  usually  ran  from  $15  to  $22  per  bus.  Further- 
more, drivers  preferred  not  to  handle  these  trips  because  delays 
caused  by  the  length  of  the  concert  or  traffic  conditions  upset 
their  work  schedules. 

City  schools  paid  $22.50  ner  bus  for  private  charters.  Each 
school  paid  for  its  own  buses  and,  in  most  instances.  ^ met  the  costs 
by  charging  each  child  from  25^  to  40^.  Each  school  handled  its 
own  bus  funds  and  paid  the  drivers  directly  without  submitting  bills 
to  a central  school  office.  From  60  to  90  children  were  loaded  on 
each  bus. 

The  director  of  music  education  of  city  schools  reported  it 
took  him  approximately  one  full  day  to  work  out  bus  schedules,  con- 
cert seating  arrangements,  on-the-street  bus  parking  and  audience 
dismissal  procedures. 

Of  40  teachers  responding  to  Study  questionnaires,  34  were 
satisfied  with  transportation  arrangements.  Those  who  weren’t 
mentioned  the  crowded  bus  situatl^a  as  being  the  most  bothersome 
part  of  the  operation. 

Concert  Preparation  avf-  Follow-up 

The  orchestra  and  school  leadership  were  in  agreement  that 
student  preparation  is  important  if  full  potential  value  is  to  be 
realized  from  youth  concerts.  The  Orchestra’s  conductor  and  man- 
ager each  described  concert  preparation  as  ’’very  important”,  and 
stated  that  the  results  of  pre-concert  study  or  lack  thereof  coaTd 
be  observed  in  Chattanooga  youth  concerts. 
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Students  froci  private  schools  do  not  have  benefit  of  pre- 
concert study  and  are  less  attentive  and  interested  at  concerts 
than  are  students  from  public  schools  t?ho  have  had  concert  ore— 
paration:  - 

One  elementary  public  scho6l  principal  personally  handled  the 
concert  pteparation  in  his  school  because  he  felt  that  attendance 
at  youth  concerts  was  not  a valid  use  of  school  time  unless  the 
experiences  were  used  to  the  full  benefit  of  the  child. 


He  pointed  out  that  teachers  might  have  earned  in-setvice 
training  credits  (in-service  training  is  requited  in  Tennessee) 
for  participating  in  a project  that  would  teach  them  about  music 
to  be  played  in  youth  concerts  and  how  to  use  the  concetts  as  a 
teaching  resource  were  such  a project  available. 


Preparation  of  Study  Materials 

The  teacher* s guide  for  youth  concerts  has,  to  date,  been 
written  by  the  Chattanooga  Symphony  conductor  and  financed  by  the 
Orchestra" association.  The  guides  are  sent  to  the  directors  of 
music  education  laho,  in  turn, , distribute  them  to  all  teachers  in 
grades  3 through  6. 

The  1966-67  guide  consisted  of  a mimeographed  booklet  contain- 
ing material  relating  to  both  the  November  and  February  concert 
programs.  Contents  were  a blend  of  composer  biographical  infor- 
mation., program  notes,  and  general  musical  information.  Listings 
of  recordings  of  concert  compositions,  price  and  source  of  supply 
were  included.  The  songs  to  be  sung  by  children  at  the  concerts 
also  were  listed.  The  guide  did  not  include  musical  examples. 

14  of  37  teachers  responding  to  Study  questionnaires  reported  that 
they  supplemented  the  teacher’s  guides  with  additional  material. 


Preparation  of  the  Studcmts 

Concert  preparation  of  the  students  was  handled  mainly  by 
classroom  teachers  and  the  television  resource  teacher. 

The  school  system.,  to  the  limit  of  its  financial  ability, 
purchased  recordings  of  youth  concert  music  for  use  in  individ- 
ual schools. 

From  10%  to  207o  of  the  students  received  no  music  instruct- 
ion beyond  what  was  given  on  television,  although  classroom 
teachers  were  expected  to  provide  at  least  30  minutes  of  music 
instruction  each  week  in  addition  to  the  televised  lesson. 


The  teacher’s  television  guide  outlined  the  sequence  of  act- 
ivities leading  up  to  concerts.  (See  Appendix  0 for  lessons  lead- 
ing up  to  the  November,  1S56  concerts.) 

The  television  resource  teacher  used  some  of  her  30-minute 
weekly  music  lessons  for  concert  preparation.  Classroom  teachers 
were  expected  to  listen  to  the  TV  program  with  students  and  con- 
tinue work  introduced  by  the  television  teacher.  The  television 
teacher  played  recordings  of  some  music  to  be  played  at  youth  con- 
certs, told  something  of  the  composer  and  the  composition,  featured 
instrument  demonstrations  presented  by  high  school  students,  and 
taught  songs  the  children  were  to  sing  at  concerts. 

The  extensive  use  made  of  commercial  television  in  teaching 
music  in  Chattanooga  schools  prompted  the  Study’s  music  education 
research  specialist  to  seek  an  interview  with  the  television,  teacher. 
A number  of  areas  of  interest  in  presenting  effective  youth  concert 
preparatory  broadcasts,  which,  in  essence,  were  part  of  the  weekly 
general  music  lesson  were  given: 

1.  The  teacher  undertaking  televised  teaching  should 
have  a broad  experience  in  direct  contact  with 
children  in  the  classroom. 

2.  New  ideas  were  tried  with  an  actual  class  before 
they  were  made  part  of  the  televised  lesson. 

3.  Concert  programs  should  be  available  to  the  tele- 
vision teacher  at  least  5 months  in  advance  of 
actual  performance  to  allow  for  clearance  of  copy- 
righted materials  to  be  used,  and  for  preparation 
of  visual  aids  and  teacher  guides. 

4.  A program  cannot  be  effective  without  adequate  vis- 
ual aids. 

5.  One  of  the  chief  strengths  of  television  concert 
preparation  is  the  ability  to  present  groups  of 
musicians  to  an  entire  school  system,  if  the  pri- 
mary cost  can  be  met. 

Utilization  of  the  full  orchestra,  its  various 
sections  and  individual  musicians  could  make 
broadcasts  more  effective,  if  they  could  be  used 
both  before  and  after  a concert.  Unfortunately, 
the  small  budget  for  the  programs  ruled  this  out 
completely. 

6.  Another  possibility  would  be  to  have  high  school 
drama  groups  present  skits  about  the  composer  that 
would  allow  the  children  to  see  costumes,  ycjenery 
and  circumstances  of  the  composers  life  and  times. 
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Teachers*  Comments  on  Concert  Preparation 

-n--nrTT~  m— "OCiiiga— *— m— to ■ ^ 

Comments  from  individual  members  of  the  teaching  staff  on 
their  own  methods  of  concert  preparation  and  suggestions  of  things 
that  would  be  helpful  included  the  following: 

1.  Schedule  music  for  the  concerts  that  is  readily 
available  in  recordings  as  an  aid  to  pre-concert 
study. 

2.  Find  a way  to  make  more  recordings  avail able ^to 
more  schools. 

5,  Make  film  strips  and  other  materials  about  music 
available. 

4.  Repeat  the  programs  every  four  years  or  so. 

'T»7e  make  up  similar  programs  {similar  to'  the  TV  lessons) 
and  review  the  life  of  the  respective  composers.  This 
enables  us  to  understand  how  and/or  why  the  composer 
wrote  the  composition  and  the  tj/pe  of  person  he  is.” 

(4th  and  5th  grade  teacher) 

’’When  I know  well  enough  in  advance,  I prepare  music  to 
play  for  the  children  in  our  school  auditorium  and  explain 
the  story  behind  the  music.  I also  give  information  on 
the  composers  of  the  music  played.”  (4th  grade  teacher) 

Post- concert  activity  was  confined  largely  to  having  the  students 
x<rrite  letters  to  the  conductor  and  the  orchestra  as  a language 
arts  lesson. 


PROGRAMMING 

Ti-Jo  basic  restrictive  factors  had  to  be  reckoned  with  in 
programming  for  all  youth  concerts— (1)  the  size  of  the  auditorium 
with  its  4,400  seating  capacity  and  (2)  the  unavailability  of  the 
full  orchestra. 

The  huge  auditorium  with  its  standing-room-only  student  aud- 
iences placed  a premium  on  full  bodied  music,  but  the  difficulty 
of  many  of  the  musicians  in  obtaining  released  time  from  their 
security  positions  in  order  to  play  day-time  concerts  made  it  nec- 
essary to  present  concerts  with  a personnel  of  approximately  40 
players. 


Selection  of  auslc  for  youth  concerts  was  oade  Jointly  by 
the  conductor  and  the  city  and  county  directors  of  music  educat- 
ion who  prepared  lists  of  suggested  compositions,  .t.  * . . T . 

...  A sampling  of  elementary  classroom  teacher  opinion 
on  the  suitability  of  music  played  found  29  teachers  considering 
it  suitable  and  5 in  disagreement. 

Charles  Gabor, , conductor  of  the  Orchestra,  was  of  the  firm 
conviction  that  the  primary  purpose  of  youth  concerts  is  that  of 
education  not  entertairment , and  sought  to  develop  programs  in 
such  manner  that  students  would  learn  about  the  various  elements 
of  music  on  an  increasingly  difficult  level  year  after  year.  He 
conceived  of  a 3- year  programming  cycle  in  which  the  emphasis  in 
successive  years  would  be  placed  upon  rhythm,  melody,  and  harmony 
(expression). 

The  programs  were  designed  for  students  9 to  11  years  of  age 
(4th,  5th  and  6th  grades). 

Student  participation  in  the  programs  was  achieved  in  a var- 
iety of  ways.  Customarily,  the  entire  student  audience  sang  one  or 
more  songs  with  the  Orchestra  (in  addition  to  the  National  Anthem) 
and  sometimes  participated  in  rhythm  demonstrations.  The  Chattanooga 
Youth  Symphony  Orchestra  played  with  the  adult  orchestra  in  one  of 
the  concerts,  and  a ballet  group  performed  x^ith  the  Orchestra  on 
one  or  more  occasions  in  the  past. 

The  taadhers*  numerous  written  comments  in  support  of  student 
patticipation  in  the  program  were  substantiated  by  expressions  of 
opinion  from  36  teachers  responding  to  Study  questionnaires, 

CHATTANOOGA  TABLE  NO.  4. 

RATING  OF  DESIRABILITY  OF  AHDIENCE  PARTICIPATION 

Very  Good 


17 


Good 


Good  if  it  is 
limited 


Unfavorable 


12 


Verbal  coimaentary  at  the  concerts  has  undergone  considerable 
experimentation.  Questions  have  arisen  on  the  proper  balance  be- 
tween the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  actual  performance  of  music 
and  that  devoted  to  comments  concerning  the  music.  Some  observers 
stated  that  occasionally  the  verbalisation  had  consumed  up  to  30% 
or  40%  of  the  total  concert  time.  Mention  also  was  made  of  the  fact 
that  the  comments  had  been  merely  a reiteration  of  information  found 
in  teachers*  program  guides. 


During  the  past  two  years,  the  conductor  has  requested  that 
someone  other  than  he  handle  the  verbal  commentary  due,  in  part, 
to  limitations  of  the  public  address  system,  and  to  his  Hungarian 
accent  which  he  felt  might  make  it  difficult  for  students  fo  fully 
understand  what  was  being  said. 

One  short  announcement  was  made  at  the  concerts  acknowledging 
the  contributions  of  the  commercial  sponsors. 


Printed  Programs,  financed  by  the  Orchestra,  were  used  at 
concerts,  a practice  that  met  with  approval  by  73%  of  the  teachers 
questioned,  but  the  orchestra  leadership  felt  that  printed  pro- 
grams provided  an  added  distraction  for  students. 


FIMNCIKG 

The  Orchestra  has  borne  complete  responsibility  for  developing 
financing  for  youth  concerts  since  their  inception  twenty  years 
ago.  Neither  the  city  nor  county  school  system  has  allocated  any 
money  toward  concert  costs  although  no  admission  charge  has  ever 
been  made  to  students. 

As  indicated  in  the  history  of  Chattanooga  youth  concerts, 
the  Orchestra  has  obtained  funds  with  which  to  finance  youth  con- 
certs from  business  and  industrial  firms  in  the  community.  The 
business  sponsors  report  great  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  help 
make  concerts  available  to  youth  of  the  area. 

Costs  for  the  3 annual  concerts  total  approximately  $7,000. 
Contributions  of  concert  sponsors  total  approximately  $4,000  each 
year.  The  Orchestra  association  makes  up  the  difference  of  approx- 
imately $3,000  from  its  general  funds.  Whereas  the  youth  concerts 
comprise  some  57%  of  the  total  concerts  played  by  the  Orchestra, 
revenue  directly  attributable  to  the  concerts  represents  only  5% 
of  the  Orchestra’s  total  annual  income. 

In  an  interview  with  a school  board  member,  it  was  brought  out 
that  the  Orchestra  had  requested  school  board  assistance  in  financ- 
ing concerts  but  the  school  board  member  did  not  personally  favor 
using  tax  money  for  this  purpose.  He  was,  on  the  other  hand, strongly 
in  favor  of  expanding  youth  concerts  to  include  lower  grades  (1  to 
3)  and  junior  and  senior  high  school  students. 


One  member  of  the  city  school  administration  disagreed  with 
the  practice  of  not  givi?ig  school  financial  support  to  concerts. 
Ke  felt  that  youth  concerns  were  an  essential  part  of  the  total 
educational  program  and  they,  along'  with  other  cultural  activit- 
ies, should  be  encouraged  and  supported. 

Payment  of  Musicians 


^he  fihancial  policies  of  the  city  school  system  relative  to 
ybuth  concerts  present  yet  another  unique  situation.  Teachers  who 
play  in  the  orchestra  during  youth  concerts  are  prchibited  from  re 
ceiving  payment  as  teachers  f6t  the  same  period  of  tiiiie  that  thpy 
are  paid  for  playing  in  the  otchestra.  If  a teacher  ireceived  • ^re 
money  in  fees  from  the  orchestrh  for  playing  the  ^Outk  fcottccrts 
than  he  would  have  received  from  the  schools  for  teaekitg  during 
those  hours,  he  lost  a half-day* s teaching  salary.  If  the  reverse 
were  true,  he  turned  his  orchestra  check  over  to  the  schools  and 
his  teaching  salary  was  not  reduced.  (Hamilton  County  teacher- 
players  were  not  affected  by  this  policy.) 


GENSRAL  CiMffiNTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS  MADE  BY  SCHOOL  PERSONNEL  RELATIVE 

TO  YOUTH  "CONCERtS  ■ * 

Elementary  Classroom  Teachers*  ContTnpnts; 

’*Youth  concerts  should  be  an  important  part  of  the 
regular  curriculum.  They  should  be  held  more  often 
and  with  smaller  groups  in  attendance.** 

‘‘Since  we  have  many  fine  student  musicians  in  our 
school  system,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  perform  for  their  fellow  class- 
mates and  students  (at  these  concerts).** 

“Youth  concerts  should  not  be  restricted  entirely 
to  symphonic  music.  There  should  be  some  vocal 
music  and  ballet,'*  (5th  grade  teacher) 
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"Rather  than  require  all  of  our  students  to  attend 
the  concert,  I feel  it  should  be  presented  only  to 
the  students  who  want  to  go.  It  would  be  much  eas- 
ier for  teachers  to  take  interested  pupils  and  those 
who  will  get  something  good  out  of  the  concert,.*' 
(Grades  5-6,  team  teaching  - general) 

”Our  attendance  is  low  only  when  weather  conditions 
are  very  severe.  We  walk  to ’the  concert.  Some  of  the 
students  do  not  have  adequate  clothing.** 

High  School  Vocal  Teacher 

“The  scope  of  youth  concerts  should  be  widened 
from  instrumental  to  include  vocal  organizations.** 
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STUDY  OF  YOUTH  CONCERTS  IN  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Field  Workers:  Judith  HagerCy,  Orchestra  Research  Specialist 

Martha  Noyes,  Music  Education  Specialist 
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FACT  SHEET  ■ COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


THE  CITY  (See  also  % 

Population  Data  Corporate  Population: 

(1960)  Metropolitan  area:  (1965) 


471,316 

828,000 


Whites  in  corporate  population  . < * . < 83.4% 
Negroes  in  corporate  population  s « ■ . 16,4% 
Other  non*whites  in  " ....  0,2% 


Economic  Base  Manufacturing,  government  - state  capital 
(1960) 

Income  Data  Median  family  income  $ 5,982  (annual) 

16.17.  of  families  earned  less  than  $ 3.000  " 

14.07o  of  families  earned  laore  than  $10,000  “ 


Designated  major  poverty  areas  (1966) 

1 with  148,000  persons 

Education  Data  Of  Columbus  residents  25  years  or  older: 

5.1%  had  completed  less  than  5 years  of  school 
44.27.  had  completed  high  school  or  more 
Median  number  school  years  completed  - 11.2  yrs. 


THE  ORCHESTRA  - THE  COLUMBUS  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  (1966-67  data) 


Gross  annual  budget  . $200,000 

Total  number  of  musicians  . . . ? 80 

Total  number  of  concerts  played 33 

Total  number  of  youth  concerts  played  ..........  10 

Estimated  gross  attendance  at  youth  concerts  .....  20,000 


President: 

Conductor: 

Manager: 


Robert  Lazarus,  Jr. 
Evan  Whallon 
Alan  W.  McCracken 
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COLUMBUS  SCHOOLS  > SUMMARY  (1966»67  data) 


Public  school  enrollment  105,417 

Superintendent  of  Schools:  Dr.  Harold  H,  Eibling 

Director  of  music  education:  Kenneth  R,  Keller  (deceased) 

Per  child  expenditure  (1965**66)  $410.68 

Grade  structure:  Pre-school,  K-6,  3-3 


Schools: 

Elementary  Schools  118 

Elementary-Junior  High  Schools  2 

Junior  High  Schools  22 

Junior-Senior  High  Schools . 2 

Senior  High  Schools 10 


Special  Schools  (Physically,  Emotionally, 

Mentally  Handicapped)  .........  3 


Special  Facilities  and  Programs: 

Educational  Radio  Station  WCBE-FM 

Educational  Television,  Ohio  State  University,  WOSN-TV 
.Adult  Education 
Federal  Projects 


Representative  Cultural  and  Educational  Institutions 


Columbus  Symphony  Orchestra 
Columbus  Symphony  Youth  Orchestra 
Symphony  Club  of  Central  Ohio 
Columbus  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts 


Ohio  State  University 
Capital  University 
Franklin  University 
Lutheran  Seminary 
Case  Institute  of  Technology 
College  of  St.  Mary  of  the 
Springs 


The  Columl)us  City  School  District  did  not  include  all  of  the  area 
within  the  city  limits.  Large  areas  had  been  annexed  since  1950, 
but  a few  outlying  portions  still  remained  to  be  absorbed.  As 
the  Columbus  school  area  grew,  the  school  population  increased  by 
approximately  43,000  in  the  decade  between  1955  and  1965  (1966 
Digest  of  School  Data). 


Federal  Projects 


Using  P.L.  89-10.  Title  I funds,  the  Columbus  schools  set  up 
a project  called  the  "Enrichment  Unit  Project"  ttiat  has  functioned 
in  the  elementary  schools.  Staffedwith  specially  trained  tea- 
chers, the  program  centered  on  pupil*' language,  de.Y.elopment,  home- 
school  relations,  and  staff  development.  Enrichment  teams  com- 
posed of  three  classroom  teachers  and  one  enrichment  teacher,  (a 
language  specialist),  worked  in  schools  with  high  concentrations 
of  disadvantaged  children.  Under  the  team  system,  the  classroom 
teacher  was  freed  to  go  into  the  student *s  home  or  to  receive 
additional  training  to  improve  her  competence/  The  individuali- 
sation of  instruction  was  one  area  of  accomplishment. 

A pre-kindergarten  program  was  conceived  as  an  outgrowth  of 
the  "Head-Start"  program  for  disadvantaged  children. 

\ 

In  1963,  the  "Neighborhood  Seminars"  program  was  conducted 
to  give  the  people  of  Columbus  an  opportunity  to  talk  about  their, 
schools  and  how  they  could  be  inq)roved.  Reading  improvement  and 
mathematics  improvement  projects  were  staffed  as  a result  of  these 
meetings.  Five  Regional  Service  Centers  were  established  to  bring 
school  services  to  the  children.  Music  specialists,  along  with 
specialists  in  other  areas,  used  these  centers  as  bases  of  opera- 
tion and  work  in  area  elementary  schools  with  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. 


A Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  project  enabled  students  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  21  to  work  and  attend  school  to  complete  their 
education. 

Both  Ohio  State  and  Ohio  Wesleyan  Universities  were  involved 
in  educating  the  disadvantaged,  the  former  in  teachers'  in-service 
training,  and  the  latter  in  helping  disadvantaged  children  of  ex- 
ceptional talent  to  achieve  a college  education. 


MUSIC  EDUCATION  IN  THE  COLUKBUS  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


COLUMBUS  TABLE  NO,  1 

MUSIC  EDUCATION  STAFF  - COLUMBUS  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

(Total  Staff  - 89) 


DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  EDUCATION 

VOCAL-GENERAL  MUSIC  INSTRtJMENTAL  MUSIC 


Elementary 


In  65  schools: 

Assistant  director  of  music 
education 

8 Elementary  Classroom  Music 
Specialists  (3  hired  with 
Title  I,  P*L.  89-10  funds) 


In  ll6  schools: 

30  Instrumental  Specialists 
(27  also  taught  in  juniot 
high,  1 in  senior  high) 


Junior  High 

In  24  schools  in  26  schools: 

24  Vocal-General  Music  teachers  29  Instrumental  Specialists 

(27  taught  in  elementary) 

Senior  High 

In  12  schools:  In  12  schools: 

12  Vocal  Teachers  14  Instrumental  Specialists 

(one  also  elementary,  one 
all  high  schools  - double 
reeds) 


Staff:  The  elementary  music  specialists  spent  from  4 to  6 weeks 

each  year  in  each  of  65  elementary  schools  out  of  a total  of  120 
elementary  schools.  They  worked  on  a rotating  basis  with  art  and 
physical  education  teachers. 


Three  of  these  8 music  specialists  were  engaged  with 
Title  I,  P.L.  89-10  funds,  and  each  of  these  3 was  responsible 
for  5 public  and  2 parochial  schools,  visiting  each  school  for 
3 two-week  periods  during  the  year. 

The  5 specialists  being  paid  with  city  funds  visited  10 
schools  twice  a year,  each  visit  being  for  a two-v;eek  period. 
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ElemeEbary  Music 


The  ale^lS^^.ary  child  was  to  receive  100  minutes  of  music 
instruction  each  week  according  to  state  and  local  requirements. 

In  an  attractive  and  useful  publication  for  teachers  en- 
titled, Teaching  Agreements  for  Primary  and  Intermediate  Grades, 
the  essential  goals  to  be  achieved  throughout  the  year  were  listed 
in  all  subject  areas,  including  music.  Since  much  of  the  music 
instruction  was  carried  on  over  radio  and  television,  extensive 
tea' her *s  guides  were  provided  containing  lesson  plans  and  teach- 
ing suggestions  for  the  entire  year.  These  guides  were  prepared 
by  the  assistant  director  of  music  education. 

The  classroom  teacher  was  responsible  for  teaching  music  to 
her  children  with  assistance,  in  some  schools,  by  specialists. 

In  addition  to  the  4 staples  of  singing,  listening,  rhythmic 
movement,  and  playing  classroom  instruments,  the  experiences  of 
reading  and  writing  music,  and  of  dramatization  involving  music 
were  suggested  for  the  elementary  child.  (See  educational  radio 
and  television) 

Ail  students  in  grades  5 and  6 were  eligible  for  instrumental 
music  instruction  during  the  school  day,  and  during  an  8-week 
period  in  the  summer.  Teachers  worked  in  an  average  of  4 ele- 
mentary schools  plus  a junior  high  school,  with  usually  two 
lessons  given  each  week. 


Secondary  Music 

General  music  was  required  for  90  minutes  a week  in  grade  7, 
and  could  be  elected  in  the  ninth  grade. 
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COLUMBUS  TART.R  NO.  2 


2‘IUSIC  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM  - COLUI-IBUS  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


VOCAL»GENERAL  MUSIC 


INSrmJENTM^IUS  IC 


Elementary 

ulassroom  Music  (Pre-School,  Beginning  and  Intermediate 

Kindergarten  - 6)  Winds  and  Strings  (grades 

5 - 6) 

Small  Ensembles 
Junior  High 

General  Music  (Required  in  Band 

grade  7,  elective  in  grade  Orchestra 

8-9) 


Senior  High 

Girls*,  Boys*,  Grade  Level 
Choruses 
Choir 

Small  Ensembles 


Band 

Orchestra 
Stage  Band 


Music  Theory  (2  years) 


-HaQio.  and  ,Teleyj.jsj.Qn 

Both  radio  and  television  were  used  extensively  for  teaching 
music  in  elementary  schools,  with  programs  for  developing  the 
listening  and  reading  sides  of  the  music  curriculum  being  offered. 

Radio  station  I-JDBE-FM  is  operated  by  the  Columbus  Board  of 
Education.  WOSU-fV,  operated  by  the  Ohio  State  University, 
carried  programs  for  public  high  schools. 

The  Music  Can  Be  Fun”  series,  broadcast  over  WCBE  for  kin- 
dergarten through  6th  grade  each  week,  was  vocally  oriented.  The 
“Music  Can  Be  Fun”  series  was  televised  for  4th  and  5th  grades, 
with  6th  grades  invited  to  view  the  broadcast  weekly  on  WOSU-TV. 

A teacher's  guide  was  provided  for  preparation. 
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The  "Adventures  in  Music  Listening",  and  "Music  Listening 
Gan  be  Fun",  radio  series  provided  the  elementary  child  with 
weekly  listening  experience,  a separate  weekly  broadcast  being 
offered  respectively  for  primary  and  intermediate  levels. 

Available  radio  and  television  facilities  were  not  used  in 
any  phase  of  the  educational  presentation  of  the  Columbus  Sym- 
phony Orchestra’s  youth  concerts,  although  they  had  been  used  in 
some  previous  years  in  connection  with  youth  concerts  played  by 
visiting  orchestras. 
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STATEMENT  OF  PLANS  PROCEDURES  FOR  THE  1967»68  SEASON 


Since  completion  of  the  field  work  in  Columbus  in  conjunc- 
tion with  this  Study,  various  changes  have  been  made  relative  to 
the  Orchestra's  1967-68  educational  activities,  including  the 
following: 

The  Board  of  Education  has  purchased  5 pairs  of  chamber 
orchestra  concerts  to  be  played  in  junior  high  schools.  The  1st 
of  each  of  these  back-to-back  concerts  will  be  played  for  students 
in  the  home  school,  and  2nd  for  students  from  elementairy  schools 
located  in  the  surrounding  area.  The  Orchestra  association  will 
subsidize  payments  made  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  con- 
certs. 

The  Orchestra  has  engaged  a string  quartet  on  a full-time 
basis  thereby  strengthening  the  Ensemble  concerts  project.  All 
ensemble  performances  will  be  priced  at  $35.00  for  a pair  of 
back-to-back  performances. 

The  Orchestra  has  engaged  a staff  member  to  coordinate  the 
various  phases  of  its  educational  activities. 

The  Orchestra  has  established  a second  youth  orchestra  in 
order  to  expand  this  phase  of  its  educational  services. 

The  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Music  of  the  Columbus  Public 
Schools  has  been  elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Or- 
chestra association. 

The  Orchestra's  educational  activities  for  1967-68  will 
include: 

2 performances  of  the  opera  "Hansel  and  Gretel"  (1  morning 
and  1 night  performance).. 

6 to  8 high  school  concerts, 

5 junior  high  and  5 elementary  school  chamber  orchestra 
concerts. 

4 Saturday  Youth  Concerts  (2  pairs) . 

Approximately  150  pairs  (300  performances)  of  Ensemble 
concerts  in  the  schools. 

Sponsorship  of  two  youth  orchestras  and  two  competitions 
for  young  artists. 
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SUMM^Y  OF  1966->67  COLUMBUS  SYMPHONY  YOUTH  CONCERTS  - 2 Series 


1.  Saturday  Series  in  Veterans  Memorial  Auditorium 


Number 

Conductor 

Sponsorship 

Financing 

Attended  by 

Performed  in 

Time 

Admission 

Transportation 


4 performances,  2 different  programs 
Evan  Whallon 

Columtbus  Symphony  Association 
Ticket  Sales 

Any  student  purchasing  a ticket 
Veterans  Memorial  Auditorium,  capacity  4,000 
Saturdays,  11  AM,  2 PM 
Single  tickets:  Student  50<:,  Adult  50c 

Student  pays  25c  and  Orch.  pays  additional 
costs. 


2.  High  School  Series 


Number 

Conductor 

Sponsorship 

Financing 

Attended  by 
Performed  in 
Time 

Admission 


6 performances,  3 different  programs 
Evan  Whallon 

Columbus  Symphony  Association 
Bd.  of  Education,  Music  Performance  Trust 
Funds 

Students  of  each  school 
High  School  Auditoriums 
School  days,  9:00  AM,  9:50  AM  (pair) 

Free 


Related  Educational  Activities 


A.  Ensemble  Concerts  in  the  Schools 


Number 

Sponsorship 

Financing 

Attended  by 
Performed  in 
Time 

Admission 


93  pairs,  approximately  180  performances 
Columbus  Symphony  Association 
Schools,  Bd.  of  Education,  M.P.T.F.  Orches- 
tra Assn. 

Students  of  each  school 

School  auditoriums  and  classrooms 

School  days,  9:00  AM,  9:50  AM  (pair) 

Free 


B.  Columbus  Symphony  Youth  Orchestra 

Conductor  George  Wilson 

Sponsorship  Columbus  Symphony  Assn. 

Financing  " '*  •' 

Number  of  concerts  performed:  7-8 


History  and  philosoph2  of  columbus  symphony  youth  concerts 


Philosophy 

Symphony  orchestra  concerts  for  young  children  in  Columbus 
have  been  chiefly  the  concern  of  the  Orchestra  organization  and 
a small  group  of  dedic?ited  women  who  have  been  very  active  in  the 
Orchestra's  work.  To  date,  there  has  been  little  inclination  on 
the  part  of  anyone  else  to  develop  such  concerts  as  a vital  part 
of  the  total  educational  curriculum  of  the  elementary  school  chil- 
dren of  the  area. 

For  that  matter,  even  the  development  and  maintenance  of  a 
resident  symphony  orchestra  in  this  city  has  proven  exceedingly 
difficult.  The  orchestral  history  of  the  past  25  years  has  in- 
cluded disbandment  of  an  outstanding  quasi-professional  orches- 
tra in  favor  of  the  fully  professional  Colunu>us  Philharmonic; 
its  failure  due  to  lack  of  conviction  on  the  need  for  an  orches- 
tra or  of  the  ability  to  support  it;  an  orchestral  vacuum  for  a 
couple  of  years;  organization  of  a Columbus  Little  Symphony 
through  the  leadership  and  staunchness  of  a small  band  of  women 
who  guided  its  steady  growth  and  cautious  expansion  to  the  present 
Colunfcus  Symphony  - a quasi-professional  orchestra  now  playing  a 
total  of  33  concerts  per  year  on  a gross  annual  budget  of  approxi- 
mately $200,000. 

Music  and  art,  considered  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  "educa- 
tional frills",  were  severely  cut  back  or  dropped  altogether  from 
public  school  curriculums  during  the  depression  years.  Their  re- 
establishment in  the  curriculum  has  been  slow,  gradual  and  limited. 
Until  1965,  there  were  no  classroom  music  specialists  in  any  ele- 
mentary schools.  A school  policy  of  at  least  30-years’  standing 
has  prohibited  release  of  students  during  in-school  time  for  par- 
ticipation in  special  events,  such  as  concerts,  except  on  rare 
occasions  and,  then,  only  during  the  last  30  or  60  minutes  of  the 
school  day. 

In  lieu  of  a school -orchestra- coordinated  elementarv  youth 
concert  program  focused  on  educational  goals,  concerts  for  grade 
school  children  have  been  thought  of,  for  the  last  17  years,  pri- 
marily as  extra-curricular,  cultural  "Saturday  entertainment". 

Even  on  this  basis,  the  Orchestra  has  found  it  necessary  to  exert 
tremendous  effort  t?"*  generate  substantial  student  attendance. 

Scheduling  of  Saturday  youth  concerts  in  Columbus  must 
await  establishment  of  Big-10  game  schedules  in  this  football- 
conscious home  city  of  Ohio  State  University.  Parents  cannot  be 
counted  on  to  bring  their  children  to  the  concerts  if  there  is  a 
concert-game  conflict. 
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There  has  been  almost  no  joint  work  betxijeen  school  and  orches- 
tra leadership  relative  to  youth  concert  development  for  elementary 
school  children  despite  the  fact  that  the  Orchestra  has  initiated 
various  contacts  from  time  to  time.  Personality  clashes,  both  old 
and  current,  continue  to  cast  their  shadows  over  sporadic  urges  to 
reorganize  and  coordinate  school  and  orchestra  efforts  in  music 
education  for  elementary  grades. 

Neither  school  board  nor  orchestra  board,  educational  or 
artistic  leadership,  school  or  orchestra  administrators,  have 
drBx-m  up  a blueprint  of  specific  plans  designed  to  expand  the 
current  elementary-age  youth  concert  program  or  to  coordinate  it 
with  the  school  curriculum.  Neither  is  there  expressed  opposition 
to  development  of  such  plans.  They  simply  do  not  exist. 

The  Orchestra  management  does  not  believe  that  an  "orchestra 
can,  or  should,  be  involved  directly  in  youth  education  because  an 
orchestra  cannot  do  it  effectively.  Rather,  it  is  felt  to  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  orchestra  management  to  make  the  orchestra 
as  available  to  young  people  as  is  humanly  possible  and  to  depend 
upon  the  education  profession  to  translate  that  exposure  directly 
into  an  educational  experience.” 

With  lack  of  interest  (for  whatever  reasons)  on  the  part  of 
the  school  administration  in  such  a development,  the  concerts  for 
elementary  school-age  children  have  remained  extra-curricular  events 
throughout  the  past  17  years. 


History  of  Youth  Series  Concerts 

In  the  mid-40's,  the  Columbus  Philharmonic  (predecessor  of 
the  Columbus  Symphony)  presented  youth  concerts,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Izler  Solomon,  that  involved  in-school  pre-concert  study, 
and  busing  of  students  to  concerts  in  cooperation  with  the  schools. 
This  came  to  an  end  with  disbandment  of  the  Philharmonic  in  1949. 

In  its  first  season,  1950-51,  the  Coluiabus  Little  Symphony, 
conducted  by  George  Hardesty,  launched  youth  concerts  as  the  result 
of  the  leadership  of  the  band  of  women  who  had  sponsored  and  fi- 
nanced the  reappearance  of  a resident  orchestra  in  Columbus.  From 
1950  to  the  spring  of  1954,  three  Saturday  morning  concerts  for 
elementary  grade  students  were  presented  each  year  in  the  down- 
town auditorium.  The  results  were  discouraging.  There  was  no 
school  cooperation,  and  concert  costs  were  so  high  that  the  con- 
certs were  discontinued. 

In  the  ensuing  4 years,  the  Columbus  Little  Symphony  became 
the  Columbus  Symphony  Orchestra.  Claude  Monteux  succeeded  Hardesty 
as  conductor  and,  in  turn,  was  succeeded  by  Evan  Whallon  who  was 
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appointed  conductor  in  1955-56.  In  1958-59  four  performances  of 
Menotti’s  Amahl  and  the  Night  Visitors,  with  the  NBC  cast  were 
presented  for  a total  of  7,000  children  and  adults. 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  following  year  (1959-60)  a 
unit  of  the  Orchestrate  supporting  group  of  women,  sponsored  the 
appearance  of  "Captain  Kangaroo"  with  the  Orchestra  in  a double 
concert  for  pre-school  age  children,  played  to  SRO  (standing  room 
only)  audiences.  Captain  Kangaroo  made  annual  return  visits  for 
the.  next  four  years  that  proved  successful  for  him  and  the  Orches- 
tra, and  enjoyable  for  the  young  children. 

Meantime,  the  Youth  Concert  Series  was  again  launched  in 
1960-61  under  sponsorship  of  the  Columbus  S3miphony  association, 
and  under  guidance  by  a Youth  Council  organized  for  this  purpose. 

The  Council  was  composed  of  members  of  the  Orchestra  board  and 
women's  association,  plus  a music  teacher  from  one  of  the  suburban 
school  districts,  and  the  assistant  director  of  music  of  the 
Columbus  public  schools,  representing  the  first  linkage  between 
schools  and  Orchestra  though  each  member  of  the  Youth  Council 
seirved  in  a personal  capacity  rather  than  as  official  representa- 
tives of  the  school  system. 

The  Youth  Series  consisted  of  three  different  programs,  later 
increased  to  4,  each  played  twice  on  Saturdays  in  October,  December, 
and  February  (and  April),  in  the  4,000  seat  Veterans  Memorial  Audi- 
torium. Concerts  were  planned  primarily  for  students  in  grades  4-7. 

For  the  next  3 years,  the  concerts  featured  special  "attrac- 
tions" - ballet,  opera,  the  Detroit  Art  Institute's  larger-than- 
life  puppets,  nationally  knovm  personalities  as  narrators,  films 
and  other  visual  aidsc  Costs  were  high,  running  to  $5,000  and 
$6,000  per  concert,  all  of  which  was  supposed  to  be  met  through 
sale  of  tickets  at  $1,50  each. 

Except  for  the  first  year  when  a substantial  profit  was 
realized,  ticket  sales  were  disappointing  - running  little  more 
than  507o  of  the  capacity  of  the  house,  and  the  Orchestra  associa- 
tion met  substantial  annual  operating  deficits  on  the  Youth  Series. 

Advance  sales  for  the  1964-65  concerts  were  so  limited  that 
the  entire  series  was  reluctantly  cancelled  shortly  before  the 
first  concei*t  was  to  have  been  presented. 

In  1965-66,  the  Saturday  Youth  Series  again  was  launched  - 
this  time  with  1 pair  of  concerts.  Presentation  of  the  expensive 
"attractions"  was  discontinued,  and  ticket  prices  were  reduced 
from  $1,50  to  50<:,  The  series  was  increased  to  2 pairs  of  con- 
certs in  1966-67,  Although  attendance  was  disappointing  in  1965- 
66  and  for  the  first  pair  of  1966-67  concerts,  attendance  for  the 
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second  pair  of  1966-67  concerts  ran  to  approximately  80%  of  the 
capacity  of  the  auditorium. 


History  of  High  School  Concerts 

The  Orchestra  association  launched  concert  performances  in 
high  schools  in  1952,  a project  that,  with  the  exception  of  one 
year,  has  been  continued  and  expanded.  The  schools  have  had 
interest  in  this  educational  venture  and,  as  a result,  the  Board 
of  Education  has  invested  some  funds  in  it.  The  full  orchestra 
plays  a double  concert  in  each  of  3 high  schools  during  the  year. 


Related  Educational  Work 


Through  the  leadership  of  the  group  of  women  who  brought 
Columbus’  orchestra  back  to  life  in  1950-51,  the  Young  Musicians* 
Conqjetition  was  initiated  in  1952-53  for  young  instrumentalists. 

Three  years  later,  at  the  suggestion  of  Claude  Monteaux, 
then  conductor  of  the  Orchestra,  the  Association  initiated  spon- 
sorship of  in- school,  small  ensemble  concerts,  and  of  the  Colum- 
bus Youth  Orchestra. 

In  1961,  the  Junior  Music  Con5)etitions  were  launched  for 
instrumentalists  of  14  years  and  younger  through  the  leadership 
of  Mrs.  Frank  Bentley,  then  president  of  the  Orchestra  associa- 
tion. 


PROCEDURES  RELATED  TO  THE  SATURDAY  YOUTH  CONCERT  SERIES 


Concert  Planning 

The  Ohio  State  Department  of  Education  took  cognizance  of 
youth  concerts  by  stating  that  the  school  music  program  might 
include  them,  ’’planned  jointly  by  the  music  supervisor  and  the 
director  of  the  performing  group....  Before  the  concert,  chil- 
dren should  make  careful  preparation  for  the  learning  experience 
by  becoming  informed  about  the  music  to  be  heard,  the  program, 
the  performance,  the  players  or  singers  who  will  perform,  the 
director  or  conductor,  and  the  role  of  the  audience  (concert 
behavior) . These  aspects  of  concert  experience  should  then  be 
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discussed  and  related  to  the  ongoing  musical  learning  of  each 
classroom  group  upon  returning  from  the  concerts.** 

This  procedure  is  not  carried  out  in  Columbus. 

The  planning  committee  consists  of  the  conductor,  a pro- 
fessor of  music  from  Ohio  State  University  who  makes  the  verbal 
commentaries  at  youth  concerts,  and  the  assistant  supervisor  of 
music  of  the  Columbus  public  schools  who  is  a member  of  the  Youth 
Council  - the  unit  of  the  Orchestra  women’s  association  that 
handles  ticket  sales,  ushering,  etc. 

There  exists,  however,  considerable  informal  contact  between 
schools  and  Orchestra  that  may  be  brought  to  bear  on  youth  con- 
certs by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  approximately  90%  of  the  Orches- 
tra's musicians  are  music  teachers  many  of  whom  teach  in  city  and 
suburban  public  schools. 

During  the  course  of  research  on  this  Study  in  Columbus, 
numerous  comments  were  made  by  school  administrators  and  teachers 
to  the  effect  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  initial  planning  for  a 
season  of  youth  concert  activities  should  take  place  at  a care- 
fully structured  meeting  between  school  and  orchestra  leadership 
at  which  time  responsibilities  should  be  clearly  outlined  and 
problems  frankly  discussed. 

School-orchestra  relationships  were  described  as  "unsatis- 
factory", due  mainly  to  the  absence  of  strong  leadership  needed 
to  pull  together  the  entire  youth  concert  operation  and  make  it 
function  to  the  benefit  of  the  students  and  of  both  institutions 
concerned . 


Concert  Scheduling 

Concerts  are  presented  on  Saturdays  at  11:AM  and  2 ?M,  The 
Orchestra  association  establishes  the  dates  contingent  upon  (1) 
availability  of  the  concert  hall,  and  (2)  lack  of  an  Ohio  State 
University  home  football  game. 

The  question  of  presenting  in-school  time  concerts  was  dis- 
cussed with  one  of  the  school's  general  administrators  who  re- 
ported that  for  over  30  years,  the  Columbus  Board  of  Education  has 
had  a strict  formal  policy  of  not  releasing  students  during  school 
hours  for  concerts  (or  theater,  opera,  special  motion  pictures, 
etc.)  except  on  rare  occasions,  and  then  only  for  30  to  60  minutes 
at  the  end  of  the  school  day.  The  administrator  defended  the 
policy  on  the  theory  that  "two-thirds  of  the  students  probably 
wouldn’t  attend  the  event  even  if  they  were  given  released  time 
at  the  end  of  the  school  day",  but  observed  that  the  public  press 


recently  had  been  critical  of  the  schools  for  "not  supporting 
culture"  and  that  possibly  the  released- time  J>olicy  entered  into 
this  criticism. 

Early  dismissal  of  students  had  been  requested  and  granted 
the  previous  year  when  the  Minneapolis  Symphony  presented  an 
afternoon  youth  concert  under  auspices  of  the  Symphony  Club  of 
Central  Ohio. 

91%  of  the  75  teachers  responding  to  this  question  in  Study 
questionnaires  did  not  object  to  released  time  for  concerts. 
(Secondary  teachers  responding  were  all  music  specialists,  how- 
ever . ) 


Publicity 


The  Orchestra  and  its  Women’s  Association  carry  full  responsi- 
bility for  promoting  and  publicizing  the  Saturday  youth  concerts. 
Lacking  a close  tie-in  with  the  schools  that  would  offer  a direct 
channel  for  getting  concert  information  into  the  hands  of  students 
and  parents,  the  Orchestra  has  invested  heavily  in  other  types  of 
promotion  including  youth  concert  brochures  and  flyers,  newspaper 
features  and  ads,  radio  and  TV  announcements. 

In  1965-66,  publicity  costs  accounted  for  30%  of  the  total 
costs  of  the  Saturday  youth  concert  series,  and  consumed  60%  of 
the  total  revenue  from  youth  concert  ticket  sales. 

In  responses  to  Study  questionnaires  concerning  promotion, 
teachers  suggested: 

1.  Student  art  contests  for  posters  and/or  youth 

concert  ads 

2.  Composition  contest  at  high  school  level 

3.  Presentation  of  high  school  choruses  in  concerts 

with  the  Orchestra 

4.  Permitting  some  of  the  advanced  high  school  music 

students  to  sit  in  as  players  in  the  Orchestra, 

especially  at  high  school  concerts. 

Ticket  Sales 


Tickets,  at  50c  each  for  either  students  or  adults,  are 
sold  largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  Youth  Council  and  news- 
paper advertising. 
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Attendance 


Each  tiffis  the  Saturday  youth  concert  series  has  been  re- ^ 
established  a pattern  of  declining  attendance  emerges  that  uiti- 
mately  pron^ts  suspension  of  the  concerts,  re-assessment,  reorgani- 
zation/ and  a fresh  start.  The  current  series  seemed  to  be  fol- 
lowing that  same  pattern  with  attendance  dropping  from  nearly  60A 
of  auditorium  capacity  in  1965-66,  to  approximately  407o  oj.  capacity 
for  the  first  pair  of  concerts  in  1966-67.  Inasmuch  as  the  second 
pair  of  concerts  attracted  total  attendance  of  6,700  (80%  of 
capacity),  it  is  hoped  that  a reversal  of  the  oft-repeated  trend 

has  been  achieved. 

The  public  schools  were  involved  in  developing  concert 
attendance  only  to  the  extent  of  sending  letters  to  principals 
regarding  ticket  sales  to  be  conducted  in  each  school  by  members 
of  the  Orchestra's  Youth  Council. 

32  elementary  classroom  teachers  responding  to  Study  ques- 
tionnaires reported  attendance  from  their  classes  was  running 
from  zero  to  25%  of  the  students.  Reasons  given  for  this  poor 
attendance  centered  around  students*  financial  inability  to  pur- 
chase tickets  (22%),  failure  to  present  concerts  during  in-school 
time  (16%) , parental  indifference  to  concerts  (167o) , lack  of 
interest  by  students  in  deprived  areas  (13%),  and  lack  of  adequate 
transportation  (97.) . 

Teachers'  concert  attendance,  incidentally,  was  considered 
to  be  quite  limited,  but  many  parents  accompany  their  children  to 
the  concerts. 

When  asked  to  comment  on  the  attendance  situation  and  prob- 
lems, teachers  responded  as  follows: 

"I  believe  that  concerts  on  the  stages  of  neigh- 
borhood movie  houses  would  increase  overall 
average  attendance  while  developing  an  increased 
appreciation  for  live  music."  (Instrumental 
specialist,  grades  5 - 9) 

"It  should  be  the  school  board's  responsibility 
to  provide  the  programs  in  educating  the  whole 
child.  We  wouldn't  think  of  asking  a child  to 
buy  an  English  book  or  a copy  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  so  why  make  him  pay  for  be- 
ing educated  in  the  arts.  This,  too,  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  his  growth  and  maturity."  (Tea- 
cher, secondary  vocal,  grades  7-9) 


“The  school  administration  must  be  made  aware 
of  its  responsibility  to  the  community  in  en- 
couraging and  supporting  these  concerts  for  the 
eventual  broadening  and  enlightenment  of  the 
community's  cultural  atmosphere  ...  It  is 
vital  for  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  its 
citizens.”  (Instrumental  specialist,  high  school) 

"vJould  like  to  see  every  Columbus  child  have  the 
opportunity  to  hear  a full  orchestra  concert  at 
least  once  in  the  elementary  school.  Would  sug- 
gest a planned  field  trip.”  (Instrumental  spec- 
ialist, grades  5-9) 


Audience  Supervision 


Members  of  the  Orchestra  Women's  Association  (with  special 
reference  to  its  Youth  Council  group)  are  responsible  for  audience 
supervision  and  ushering.  What  was  considered  by  some  observers 
as  a “high  incidence  of  student  restlessness  and  inattention"  was 
judged  by  them  to  be  "unwarranted”.  Student  concert  behavior,  as 
rated  by  22  public  school  instrumental  specialists,  was  “good" 
according  to  12  respondents,  and  “fair”  or  "poor”  according  to 
10  others. 


Transportation 

Inasmuch  as  concerts  are  presented  on  Saturdays,  neither 
orchestra  or  schools  had  been  involved  in  transportation  arrange- 
ments prior  to  1966-67.  In  conjunction  with  the  second  pair  of 
concerts,  the  Orchestra  sponsored  a transportation  plan  in  which 
students  paid  25c  round  trip  fare  (in  addition  to  cost  of  the  con 
cert  ticket) . The  Orchestra  subsidized  the  transportation  plan 
in  an  amount  totalling  approximately  $1,000.  Judging  from  the 
increased  attendance,  the  Orchestra  concluded  the  plan  was  valu- 
able to  the  students  and  expects  to  continue  it. 


Printed  Programs 

Printed  programs  are  used,  but  are  distributed  to  the  stu 
dents  at  the  close  of  the  concert. 


Concert  Preparation  and  Follow-up 

The  Orchestra  association  or  its  Women's  Committee  has  been 
responsible  for  preparing  and  financing  pre-concert  study  materials 
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throughout  the  history  of  the  youth  concert  series.  The  form, 
scope  and  cost  of  materials  has  fluctuated  with  the  various  con- 
cert formats.  The  conductor  feels  that  concert  preparation  is 
especially  valuable  for  the  younger  child  because  it  creates  anti- 
cipation and  helps  him  get  acquainted  v/lth  what  is  new  to  him.  He 
finds  that  children  who  have  had  concert  preparation  are  more  atten- 
tive and  responsive  during  concerts  than  those  who  have  not  had  it. 

In  earlier  years,  the  Orchestra  published  quite  an  elaborate 
Teacher *s  Manual  containing  an  orchestra  seating  chart,  informa- 
tion concerning  conductor  and  orchestra  instruments,  notes  on  con- 
cert audience  protocol,  program  notes  with  theme  exanq>les,  teaching 
suggestions,  lists  of  source  materials  and  recordings,  and  informa- 
tion on  publishers  and  distributors  of  such  materials. 

The  conductor  observed  that  the  manual  probably  was  too  com- 
prehensive and  detailed  for  practical  use  by  general  classroom 
teachers. 

On  some  occasions,  study  tapes  were  prepared  for  use  over 
the  educational  radio  station  WCBE-FM,  but  the  conductor  was  ap- 
prehensive that  some  teachers  used  the  tapes  as  a substitute  for 
concert  attendance  rather  than  as  preparation  of  students  for  con- 
cert participation. 

Currently,  study  materials  consist  of  mimeographed  program 
notes,  written  in  non- technical  style  and  include  exanq>les  of  a 
few  musical  themes.  The  material  is  written  by  the  Orchestra’s 
program  narrator  (Ohio  State  University  music  professor) , and  the 
assistant  director  of  music  of  the  Columbus  Public  Schools  who  is 
a member  of  the  Orchestra’s  Youth  Council. 

Distribution  is  made  by  the  schools  (one  copy  per  school, 
apparently)  approximately  two  weeks  prior  to  each  concert.  17 
respondents  (primarily  secondary  teachers)  out  of  27  reported  they 
always  received  the  materials,  whereas  only  11  out  of  32  elemen- 
tary classroom  teachers  reported  receiving  them. 

Elementary  classroom  teacher  responses  to  Study  question- 
naires concerning  pre-concert  materials  indicated  the  materials 
were  not  generally  considered  satisfactory,  and  that  they  wrere 
received  too  late  to  be  fully  used. 

Responses  from  30  elementary  and  secondary  music  teachers 
provided  the  following  ratings  of  these  materials: 
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COUiRffiUS  TABLE  NO.  3 


RATINGS  BY  MUSIC  TEACHERS  OF  TEACHER'S  GUIDE  FOR 
YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  CONCERTS 


Excellent  Good  Fair  Poor 


Provides  sufficient  information 


8 


16 


2 


4 


Clearly  organized 


7 


13 


4 


Suggested  supplementary  material 
readily  available 


4 


5 


5 


6 


Actual  use  of  materials  and  development  of  concert  prepara- 
tion activities  were  left  to  the  initiative  of  individual  teachers. 
Participation  of  instrumental  specialists  in  concert  preparation 
was  notable  in  Columbus  with  almost  82%  of  respondents  having  done 
some  form  of  preparation. 

A little  more  than  half  the  elementary  classroom  teachers 
returning  the  Study  questionnaires,  and  8 of  26  instrumental 
specialists  reported  they  had  done  something  in  the  way  of  post- 
concert activities  with  their  classes. 

Teachers  comments  included  the  following: 


"Prior  to  a concert,  it  vjould  be  helpful  if  a more 
adequate  outline  of  works  to  be  played  was  given 
out  so  that  more  adequate  pre-concert  preparation 
could  be  done.  If  this  could  be  giv’en  out  well 
in  advance,  possibly  a whole  unit  or  six  weeks  of 
work  could  be  devoted  to  the  composers  and  types 
of  orks  to  be  presented  xi/hich  would  culminate  in 
the  actual  performance."  (High  school  instrumental 
specialist) 

"The  pre-concert  preparation  and  the  concerts  are 
fine.  The  publicity  could  be  improved  and  post- 
concert follow-up  needs  a lot  of  in^rovement.  The 
concert  attendance  is  not  what  it  should  be  in 
Columbus."  (High  school  instrumental  teacher) 


PROGRAMING 


Youth  concert  programming  policies  and  philosophies  indubi- 
tably continue  to  be  the  direct  result  of  the  15-year  history  of 
youth  concert  sponsorship  and  financing  in  Columbus. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  when  the  small  band  of  women 
launched  the  re-birth  of  an  orchestra  in  Columbus  in  1950,  it  took 
place  in  a climate  of  resistance  from  community  leadership  that 
customarily  can  be  relied  upon  for  orchestra  support.  That  leader- 
ship still  was  resentful  over  financial  deficits  incurred  by  the 
old  Columbus  Philharmonic. 

The  women  who  brought  the  orchestra  back  to  life  had  no  sub- 
stantial financial  backing.  The  modest  maintenance  funds  they 
could  raise  through  tiny  individual  contributions  and  neighborhood 
fund  raising  projects  had  to  be  applied  to  the  orchestra’s  basic 
support.  Of  necessity,  additional  projects  were  initiated  with 
great  caution  and  on  a pay-as-you-go  basis. 

Therefore,  the  re-born  orchestra’s  first  youth  concerts  were 
undertaken  in  1951  with  the  conviction  that  the  concerts  should 
pay  the  out-of-pocket  costs  through  ticket  sales.  That  same  basic 
attitude  continues  to  color  all  aspects  of  today’s  youth  concert 
work  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Columbus  Symphon3^  dissociation 
assumes  financial  responsibility  for  subsidizing  this  phase  of  its 
endeavors.  Nevertheless,  it  is  assumed  with  an  underlying  feeling 
on  the  part  of  many  persons  that  the  necessity  to  do  so  somehow 
reflects  failure  on  someone’s  part. 

So  it  is  that  the  conductor  is  faced  with  the  obligation  to 
program  for: 

1.  Youth  Concerts  that  will  sell  tickets,  largely  as  the 
result  of  public  media  promotion; 

2.  Youth  Concerts,  the  publicity  for  which  will  attract  and 
interest  parents  to  the  point  that  they  will  voluntarily 
buy  tickets  for  their  children  and  bring  them  to  the 
concerts; 

3.  Youth  Concerts  that,  although  really  planned  for  students 
in  grades  4-7,  must  not  be  so  announced  otherwise  ticket 
sale  losses  occur  among  children  under  4th  grade  level 
and  students  above  7th  grade  level. 

4.  Youth  Concerts  tnat  will  hold  students’  attention  (and 
parents)  in  spite  of  lack  of  school  structured  pre- 
concert study. 


5.  Youth  Concerts  that  can  be  performed  intimately  iti  a 
4,000  seat  auditorium  - hopefully  filled  with  children. 

6.  Youth  Concerts  that  can  be  prepared  in  one  rehearsal 
plus  a little  time  'borrowed  or  stolen*  from  rehearsals 
for  subscription  concerts. 

7.  Youth  Concerts  that  also  will  contain  repertoire  suit- 
able for  the  concerts  to  be  played  in  the  high  schools 
because  no  funds  are  allocated  to  rehearsals  specifically 
for  the  high  school  concerts, 

8.  Youth  Concerts  that  will  meet  teachers'  concepts  of  what 
an  educational  experience  in  music  listening  should  be, 
plus  somehow  fulfilling  the  Orchestra  Association's  and 
Women  s Association's  rather  general  and  vaguely  con- 
ceived "educational"  goals. 

This  - obviously  is  a big  assignment,  an  iinpossible  assign- 
ment, actually.  That  the  conductor  achieves  a reasonably  satis- 
factory compromise  to  all  of  these  varying  expectations  is  indi- 
cated by  his  perceptive  comments  on  his  present  programming  policies. 

"Vie  are  committed  to  the  basic  philosophy  of  youth 
concerts  for  entertainment  until  such  time  as  a 
joint  school-orchestra  operation  can  be  established. 

"Of  course  the  auditorium  is  too  large,  so  large 
that  it  is  impossible  to  develop  student  participa- 
tion in  the  programs  except  for  occasional  group 
singing.  This  was  done  quite  effectively  in  con- 
nectxon  with  the  performance  of  Amahl  when  students 
sang  the  themes  in  a brief  pre-performance  introduc- 
tory exercise, 

"Concert  themes  are  vital  to  provide  something  they 
can  hang  the  publicity  on  in  order  to  sell  those 
tickets.  The  theme  plan  also  helps  teachers  who  are 
interested  in  concert  preparation  of  their  students. 

It's  necessary,  of  course,  to  avoid  letting  the  theme 
idea  get  out  of  balance. 

Programs  should  be  structured  for  specific  age  groups. 

Ours  are  focused  upon  students  in  grades  4-7,  but  we 
never  know  what  age  students  will  actually  attend  - and 
then,  of  course,  parents'  reactions  to  the  programs 
must  be  given  some  consideration  in  this  setup. 

"Verbal  comments  - they  are  important  especially  in  a 
4,000  seat  house.  We  usually  figure  about  10  minutes 
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of  discussion  within  a one-hour  program.  The  com- 
ments also  add  variety.  Our  comments  are  handled 
by  a former  playing  member  of  the  orchestra  who 
now  is  professor  of  music  at  Ohio  State. 

“Contemporary  music  - the  children  are  very  respon- 
sive to  it  but,  for  young  people,  Bach  and  Bartok 
are  not  far  apart." 

Teacher  responses  to  Study  questionnaires  indicated  that  19 
21  classroom  teachers  thought  the  music  played  was  suitable  for 
their  students.  Detailed  comments  included  the  following: 

"All  age  groups  are  put  together.  Separate  age 
groups  require  separate  programming  and  therefore, 
concerts  for  elementary,  junior  high  and  senior 
high  school  should  be  separate  - not  all  age  groups 
together."  (Teacher,  grades  4-9) 

"Concerts  lean  too  heavily  on  the  educational  side 
and  too  little  on  enjoyment."  (Teacher,  grades  4-9) 

"Programming  more  concerti  seems  a way  of  enabling 
students  to  hear  the  possibilities  inherent  in 
their  instruments  which  may  be  brought  about  by 
serious  study  and  practice."  (Instrumental  spec- 
ialist, grades  5-9) 

"We  need  livelier  demonstrations  at  concerts  for 
school  age  children."  (Instrumental  specialist, 
grades  5-9) 


FINANCING 


Youth  concerts  account  for  approximately  30%  of  all  con- 
certs played  by  the  Columbus  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Costs  of  Educational  Work 

The  Orchestra's  direct  costs  for  educational  work  total  ap- 
proximately $20,000,  or  lO/o  of  total  annual  operating  expenses. 
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exclusive  of  basic  overhead,  conductor *s  salary,  and  adLiinistrative 
costs.  When  these  are  added,  costs  of  the  Orchestra* s educational 
work  totals  approximately  20%  of  the  gross  annual  expensrs  or  . . . 


$40,000 


Income  for  Educational  Work 

Income  directly  attributable  to 
educational  activities  totals  approximately  , . $ 8,000 

In  addition,  the  Orchestra  receives 
the  follox'^ing  grants  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  aiding  it  in  meeting  costs  of  its 
educational  work: 

Grant  from  Columbus  Board  of  Education.  . $ 2,400 


Grant  from  Columbus  Foundation $ 2.000 

Grant  from  Jeffrey  Foundation $ 2,000 


The  City  of  Columbus  makes  an  annual 
contribution  of  $5,000  toward  general 
operating  costs  of  the  Orchestra,  a 
portion  of  which  is  used  toward 

financing  educational  work $ 2,000 

Total  income  applicable  to 

educational  work $16,400  16,400 

Subsidy  provided  from  the  Orchestra’s  general  funds  $23,600 


As  a result  of  the  above  total  operations  and  financial  struc- 
ture, the  students  of  Columbus  schools  have  benefit  annually  of  a 
total  of  12  student  symphony  concerts,  the  Symphony- sponsored  youth 
orchestra,  and  90  ensemble  concerts  presented  in  the  schools,  with 
the  Board  of  Education  meeting  only  $2,400  of  the  costs  involved. 
(Actually,  the^Board  of  Education  allocated  $4,000  but  the  Orches- 
tra used  only  $2,400  due  to  unavailability  of  the  musicians  to  carry 
out  some  portions  of  the  planned  work.) 


HIGH  SCHOOL  CONCERTS 


Columbus  Symphony  Orchestra  free,  in-school  concerts,  dating 
back  to  1952,  were  presented  in  3 different  high  schools  in  1966-67. 
Double  concerts  were  played  in  each  school.  Attendance  was  compul- 
sory for  the  s«_udents  of  the  school.  When  seating  capacity  per- 
mitted, students  from  neighboring  schools  were  invited  to  attend. 

Winners  of  the  Orchestra’s  annual  Young  Musicians  Competition 
are  presented  as  soloists  in  these  concerts.  It  is  not  possible  to 
hold  special  rehearsals  for  these  concerts.  Therefore,  aside  from 
the  solo  repertoire,  the  programs  are  drawn  from  the  music  played 
in  the  adult  subscription  concerts  and  from  the  Saturday  youth 
concert  series. 

No  study  materials  are  prepared  for  these  concerts,  and  con- 
cert preparation  is  left  up  to  the  wishes  and  initiative  of  indi- 
vidual teachers. 

Originally,  the  high  school  concerts  were  financed  from 
funds  raised  for  this  purpose  by  a special  unit  of  the  Symphony 
X^omen  s Association.  Eventually,  the  Orchestra  Association  as- 
sumed responsibility  for  the  financing.  In  1966-67,  Music  Per- 
formance Trust  Funds  and  a $2,400  allocation  from  the  Columbus 
Board  of  Education  assisted  in  meeting  the  costs. 


ENSEMBLE  CONCERTS 


The  Ensei^le  Concerts,  made  available  to  public  and  parochial 
schools,  were  initiated  in  1953  by  a special  unit  of  the  symphony 
women  s sponsoring  group  which  raised  the  funds  for  this  work. 

Later  the  ensemble  concerts  were  placed  under  the  general  structure 
of  the  ColuEobus  Symphony  association,  and  administered  jointly  by 
the  Orchestra’s  manager  and  Youth  Council  whose  members  handle  much 

of  the  scheduling,  promotion,  and  arrangements  with  schools  and  the 
performing  musicians. 

Costs  of  the  project  are  met  in  a variety  of  ways  - throuf-h 
payment  of  performance  fees  (ranging  frora  $53  to  $79  for  a pair*^of 
back-to-back  performances  at  the  same  school)  by  individual  schools 
and/or  their  PTA  groups,  performances  made  available  at  no  cost  to 
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other  schools  through  subsidy  by  the  Music  Performance  Trust  Funds, 
local  foundations,  and  limited  use  of  Board  of  Education  funds. 

Four  different  types  of  ensembles  are  available  - brass,  wood- 
wind, strings  and  percussion  - all  composed  of  members  of  the  Or- 
chestra. Customarily  performances  are  presented  for  all  students 
in  a given  school  but  also  are  available  for  a special  group  such 
as  the  school  band.  A total  of  186  performances  (93  pairs)  were 
presented  in  1966-67. 

^ certain  nuiober  of  the  presentations  financed  from  Board  of 
Education  funds  during  the  1965-66  season  were  to  include  participa- 
tion-t3rpe  activities  such  as  having  members  of  the  ensemble  sit  in 
with  the  school  orchestra  in  concerts,  or  serve  in  the  capacity  of 
teacher- demonstrators . 

Leaflets,  describing  the  instruments,  are  distributed  in  ad- 
vance of  the  performances  as  pre-concert  study  materials  and  are 
available  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  given  to  students. 

Generally  speaking,  the  ensemble  concerts  are  highly  valued 
by  school  administrators  and  teachers,  but  need  is  seriously  felt 
for  more  effective  central  direction  of  the  program  in  terms  of 
its  administration,  selection  of  musical  content  of  the  programs, 
teaching  methods,  demonstration  techniques,  and  performance  prac- 
tices used  by  the  musicians. 

In  addition  to  the  ensemble  concerts  sponsored  by  the  Orches- 
tra, another  series  of  23  free,  in-school  ensemble  concerts  was 
made  available  to  elementary  and  secondary  students  under  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Columbus  Women’s  Music  Club.  This  series  included 
solo  piano  or  harp,  mixed  instrumental  trios,  singers  with  piano 
accomp>animent,  and  duo-pianists,  but  did  not  make  use  of  musicians 
from  the  Columbus  Symphony. 

Elementary  classroom  teacher  comments  on  ensemble  programs 
included  the  following: 

"Each  child  makes  his  own  music  book.  (Keep  in 
mind  these  are  2nd  graders) . In  this  he  has 
dittoed  pictures  of  the  musical  instruments.  He 
colors  these  pictures  and  v^rites  something  about 
each  instrument.  Also,  the  child  encloses  any 
materials  he  receives  from  the  concert.  The  first 
thing  appearing  in  the  child’s  music  book  is  a 
brochure  on  concert  manners.  I play  records. 

Soon  the  children  are  able  to  identify  the  musi- 
cal instruments.”  (Refers  to  ensemble  concerts) 

- (Teacher,  grade  2) 
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“Some  individuals  go  up  on  the  stage  and  are 
allowed  to  try  instruments  out  with  the  help  of 
the  musician.  They  often  play  along  with  some 
simple  rhythmic  figure.  Audience  and  child  both 
enjoy  this."  (Teacher,  grade  4) 


GENERAL  COMMENTS  AND  STUDENT  EVALUATIONS 


When  asked  if  the  purposes  they  considered  important  for 
youth  concerts  in  Columbus  were  being  achieved,  61%  of  the  instru 
mental  teachers  responding  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

At  the  administrative  level  in  the  schools,  the  opinion  was 
expressed  that,  whereas  the  Board  of  Education  was  especially  con 
cerned  about  expansion  of  music  activities  and  opportunities  for 
elementary  grade  students,  it  was  felt  the  Orchestra  had  primary 
interest  in  work  with  secondary  students.  This  opinion  was 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that,  to  date,  the  Orchestra  has  not  pre 
sented  to  the  school  administration  a comprehensive  statement  or 
request  concerning  plans  it  would  like  to  carry  out  in  expanding 
concert  activity  and  school  involvement  for  elementary  grades. 


Student  Opinion 

33  students,  members  of  a high  school  orchestra,  were  invited 
to  express  their  opinions  concerning  Columbus  Symphony  youth  con- 
certs, high  school  concerts  and  emsemble  performances. 

25  members  of  the  group  had  attended  Columbus  Symphony  youth 
or  high  school  concerts  for  an  average  of  2 years.  Several  had 
attended  in-school  ensemble  concerts  for  an  average  of  1%  years. 

25  of  the  33  students  attended  the  Orchestra's  subscription  series 
concerts. 

When  asked  their  general  opinion  concerning  the  Orchestra 
concerts  presented  especiall}^’  for  students  (youth  and/or  high 
school  concerts),  22  of  the  28  responding  felt  the  concerts  were 
worthx^hile.  The  following  were  the  most  frequently  mentioned 
specific  likes  and  dislikes  concerning  the  concerts: 


COLUMBUS  TABLE  NO.  4 


X^HAT  HAVE  YOU  ENJOYED  THE  MOST  (ABOUT  THE  CONCERTS)? 

The  ensemble  concerts  (only  2 of  10  respondents 
were  partial  to  ensembles  utilizing  the  instru~ 
raents  they  played)  10 

The  explanation  of  instruments  and  music  6 

Soloists  with  the  orchestra  (one  mentioned  Yehudi 

Menuhin  and  Isaac  Stem)  ^ 

Lively  pieces  with  movement  and  rhythm  4 


COLUMBUS  TABLE  NO.  5 

WHAT  HAVE  YOU  ENJOYED  THE  LEAST  (ABOUT  THE  YOUTH  CONCERTS) ? 

The  music  didn't  please  me.  Too  slow,  drab,  long,  etc.  5 

The  string  ensemble.  (Respondents  were  a saxaphone 
player,  two  percussionists,  and  a string  bass  player 
who  resented  the  fact  that  only  the  upper  strings 
were  discussed.)  ^ 


Two  students  felt  the  youth  concert  programs  were  not  made 
up  with  high  school  students  in  mind. 

When  asked  what  they  would  suggest  if  they  were  given  the 
chance  to  plan  youth  concerts,  the  following  answers  were  given: 


COLUMBUS  TABLE  NO.  6 


IF  YOU  WERE  GIVEN  THE  CHANCE  TO  PLAN  YOUTH  CONCERTS, 

WHAT  WOULD  YOU  SUGGEST? 


Have  more  explanatory  comments 

Programming  music  that  features  various  sections 
and  solo  instruments 

Programming  light,  vigorous  music 

Programming  more  familiar  music 

Programming  jazz 

Programming  different  eras  and  styles 


Approximately  81%  of  the  students  stated  their  teachers  had 
given  them  some  sort  of  preparation  for  concerts  which  they  evalu- 
ated either  as  'Very  valuable"  or  "somewhat  helpful".  The  remainder 
felt  it  made  no  difference  in  their  enjo3nnent  of  the  concert. 

Approximately  53%  reported  that  some  sort  of  concert  follow- 
up was  done  in  their  classes,  most  often  taking  the  form  of  a 
written  report. 

20  students  stated  they  preferred  the  Orchestra's  subscrip- 
tion concerts  to  youth  concerts.  8 gave  as  their  reasons  that  the 
music  was  of  better  quality  - "deeper",  "more  difficult",  "played 
with  more  feeling,  expression  and  technique",  and  included  a greater 
variety  of  music.  One  student  preferred  the  evening  concerts  "be- 
cause the  concerts  are  aim(2d  at  a higher  intellectual  person  who 
would  enjoy  the  music  more  than  the  discussion  period."  Another 
said,  "I  enjoy  them  only  because  of  the  change  from  normal  teenage 
living.  There  are  actually  very  few  pieces  I really  enjoy."  Four 
others  were  impressed  with  the  soloists  who  appear  with  the  Orches- 
tra at  subscription  concerts. 
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STUDY  OF  YOUTH  CONCERTS  IN  EVANSVILLE,  INDIANA 


Field  Workers:  Franz  Bibo,  Orchestra  Research  Specialist 

Martin  LeBeau,  Music  Education  Specialist 
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FACT  SHEET 


EVANSVILLE,  IHD3ANA 


THE  cm 


(See  also  Appendiu  D)  . 


Population  Data 
(1960) 


Economic  Base 
(1960) 

Income  Data 
(1960) 


Education  Datai 


Corporate  Population  141,543 

Metropolitan  Area  222,890 

Percentage  of  whites  in  corporate  population  " 93.4% 
Percentage  of  negroes  in  ” “ - 6.6% 

Percentage  of  other  non-whites  ” 

Manu  f ac  tur ing 


Median  family  income  - $5,299  (annual) 

21.6%  of  families  earned  less  than  $3,000  (annual) 
10.8%  of  families  earned  more  than  $10,000  (annual) 

Of  the  Evansville  residents  25  years  or  older: 

6.4%  had  completed  less  than  5 years  of  school 
39.1%  had  completed  high  school  or  more 
Median  number  of  school  years  completed  - 10.2  yrs. 


THE  ORCHESTRA  - THE  EVANSVILLE  PHILR^ONIC  ORCHESTRA  (1966-67  Data) 


Gross  Annual  Budget 

Total  nuirfjer  of  musicians 

Total  number  of  concerts  played 

Total  number  youth  concerts  played 

Estimated  gross  attendance  at  youth  concerts 


$85,900 

80 

12 

4 

21,500 


President 

Conductor 

Manager 

Chairman  of  Youth 
Concert  Committee  of 
Board  of  Directors 


I 

Alexander  L.  Leich 
Minas  Christian 
Carlos  Wilson  (1967-68) 


Reverend  W.  Robert  Webb 
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EVANSVILLB  SCHOOLS  > SUMMARY  (1966-67  data) 


4 4 


Public  school  system  enrollment 
Non-public  school  enrollment 


Evansville  Public  Schools 

Superintendent 

Director  of  music  education 

Coordinator  of  youth  concerts 

-Annual  per  pupil  expenditure  ; ; . 
Grade  structure:  Kindergarten  , « 

Schools 

Elementary,  K-4  . . . « i * . . . 

K-6  

Elementary-Junior  High,  K-8  i i i 
Senior  High  School,  9-12  « . . . i 

Technical-Vocational  Schools  . . c 


, . . 33,139 

. . . IQ -090 

. . . 43,229 


Herbert  Erdmann 
Claude  Smith 
Miss  Ruth  Shireman 

. . » ^521.67 
. . » 8-4 


i * . 1 

. . . 5 
1 • • 3 
. . . 5 
- . . 3 


Total  school  population  (through  high  school) 


Special  Facilities  and  Programs 

Team  Teaching 

Work- study  program 

Readiness  training  (pre-school) 

Summer  Music 

Educational  radio 

Adult  education 


Representative  Cultural  and  Educational  Institutions 

Evansville  Philharmonic  Orchestra  Indiana  State  University- 

Museum  of  Arts  and  Sciences  Evansville  Campus 

University  of  Evansville 
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MUSIC  SDUg^TION  IN  THE  EV.AKSVILLE»VAM)ERBURGH  SCHOOL  COKFOMTION 


EVANSVILLE  XABLE  NO.  1 

^UjSIC  education  SIAFF  » EVANSVILLE-VANDERBURGH  SCHOOL  CORPORATION 

(Total  Staff  69> 


DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  EDUCATION 

VOCAL  - GENERAL  MUSIC  INSTRUMENTAL  I-fJSIC 


Elementary 


In  37  schools: 

Elementary  Vocal  Supervisor 
37  Elementary  classroom  music 
specialists  and  vocal-general 
teachers  (Gr^  5-8) 


In  37  schools: 

Instrumental  supervisor 
17  Instrumental  specialists 


High  School 


In  5 schools:  in  5 schools: 

High  school  music  consultant  7 Instrumental  specialists 

4 Vocal  teachers 


ELEMENTARY  MUSIC 


Classroom  Mus ic 


From  kindergarten  through  the  4th  grade,  the  classroom  teacher 
handled  music  instruction  in  the  majority  of  cases,  supplemented  by 
radio  instruction*  In  grades  5 through  8,  a vocal  music  specialist 
assigned  to  each  building  taught  the  classroom  music* 

The  listening  experience  was  a constant  one  from  kindergarten 
through  grade  8.  Music  to  be  played  on  the  youth  concerts,  however, 
was  not  written  into”  the  teacher’s  guides,  though  ample  opportunity 
to  integrate  this  material  with  the  curriculum  was  given  if  substitu- 
tions were  made  in  the  carefully  structured  program.  (See  Table  No.  2) 
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One  unique  part  of  the  elementary  music  program  was  the  explora- 
tory course  conducted  for  4th  grade  students  by  the  instrumental  music 
teachers.  Object  of  the  course  V7as  to  select  students  for  instrumental 
music  instruction.  In  essence,  the  approach  used  was  to  test  ail  stu- 
dents, select  some  for  the  pre- instrumental  class  (tonette),  present 
demonstration  and  "adaptation"  classes  to  select  the  instrument  best 
suited  to  a child’s  capabilities.  The  total  process  took  the  entire 
school  year,  mainly  on  a once-a-week  basis. 


Radio  Instruction 


The  director  of  music  education  also  was  in  charge  of  the  edu- 
cational radio  station,  WPSR.  Two  30-minute  radio  programs  involving 
music  instruction  were  broadcast  weekly  for  grades  1 through  4,  plus 
several  weekly  15-minute  broadcasts. 


SECONDARY  MUSIC 


A full  range  of  vocal  and  instrumental  activities  was  available 
to  the  high  school  student  (See  Table  No.  2) . An  unusual  opportunity 
was  given  to  string  players  who  were  seeking  further  instruction  to 
take  one  class  lesson  a week  from  a string  specialist  during  the 
school  day  on  a rotating  schedule.  In  this  way,  students  would  miss 
approximately  one  academic  class  each  grading  period  while  getting 
needed  string  lessons. 

The  humanities  course  was  a combination  of  history,  art,  litera- 
ture, and  music,  but  music  personnel  were  not  involved  in  its  teaching. 

All-city  b-  lids  and  orchestras  operated  at  both  elementary  secondary 
levels . 
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EV.ANSVILLE  TABLE  NO.  2 


MUSIC  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM  - EVANSVILLE 


VOCAL  - GENERAL  ^flJSIC 


INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC 


Elementary  (Pre~school,  K-8) 


ClasSitOom  music  (Pre-school, 
Kindergarten  - 4th  grade) 

Radio  instruction 

General  music  (required  Gr.v  5-8) 


Exploratory  course  (all  4th 
grade  students 

Beginning  winds,  strings  and 
percussion  (Gr.,  .5) 

Intermediate  instruction  (Gr.  6-/) 
Advanced  Instruction  (Gr.  7-8) 
Band  (Gr*  6-8) 

Orchestra  (Gr.  6-8) 


High  School  (Grades  9-12) 


Preparatory  chorus  (Gr,  9) 
Glee  Club  (Gr*  lO) 

Mixed  chorus  (Gr.  11) 
Concert  choir  (Gr.  12) 
Small  ensembles 
Voice  class 
Applied  music  credit 


Special  string  classes 

Preparatory  band  6e  orchestra  (Gr,  9) 

Interned iate  band 

Marching  band 

Concert  band 

Concert  orchestra 

Chamber  ensembles 


Humanities 
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EVANSVILLE  PHILaARi-iOKIC  YOUTH  CONCERTS  - INTRODUCTORY  STATEMENT 


The  Evansville  Philharmonic  youth  concert  field  study  was  made 
in  November  1966,  and  the  detailed  report  is  based  on  operations  and 
practices  in  effect  up  to  and  including  the  1966-67  season. 

Since  completion  of  the  Study,  however  many  new  developments 
have  solved  some  of  the  most  urgent  problems  in  conjunction  with 
youth  concerts. 


Concert  Location 

The  new  Vanderburgh  Auditoriur,  with  a seating  capacity  of 
2,000,  has  been  completed  and  is  in  use  for  1967-68  youth  concerts. 
"The  days  of  ‘music  in  a cornfield*  (page  9)  in  the  10,000  seat 
basketball  stadium  formerly  used  are  now  over,"  stated  the  President 
of  the  Philharmonic. 

With  the  2,000  seating  capacity,  the  number  of  youth  concerts 
has  been  doubled  - from  3 to  6 annual  City  School  Concerts,  thereby 
continuing  to  accommodate  a total  of  12,000  students. 


Financial  Support  From  Public  Schools 

The  Evansville- Vanderburgh  School  Corporation  has  made  its 
first  allocation  (in  the  amount  of  $2,000),  toward  support  of  youth 
concerts.  In  addition,  for  1967-68  the  schools  obtained  a P.L,  89-10, 
Title  I grant  of  $2,000  for  youth  concerts  for  15  "Target  Area  Schools," 
and  $1,500  for  Philharmonic  string  quartet  concerts  in  those  same 
schools. 


Philharmonic  Expansion 

The  Evansville  Philharmonic  expanded  its  operations  during  the 
year,  is  classified  as  a Metropolitan  Orchestra  as  of  the  1967-68 
season,  and  has  engaged  a full  time  professional  manager. 
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1966-67  EVANSVILLE  PHIT.HARMONIC  YOUTH  CONCERTS  - 2 SERIES 


1*  City  School  Concerts:  3 T?erformances , 1 program 


Conductor: 
Sponsored  by: 
Financed  by: 
Attended  by: 
Performed  ijS; 
Usual  attendance 
Time: 

Admission: 

Transportation: 


Minas  Christian 

Evansville  Philharmonic  Corporation 
Philharmonic  and  Whirlpool  Coirporation 
Students  in  grades  6-8,  music  students  in  grades  9-12 
Rdberts  -Munrcipab  Stadium^  seatin^*-.capacity.'9,  A74 
per  concert,  4,100 

November,  customarily  on  a Thursday,  back*tO“back 
concerts  at  9:10,  10:15  AM  and  1:00  Pli 
Free 

Arranged  by  the  schools,  at  a cost  of  25?  to  each 
child* 


2.  Tri- State  Youth  Coticert:  1 concert 

Conductor:  Minas  Christian 

Sponsored  by:  Evansville  Philharmonic  Corporation 

Financed  by:  Evansville  Courier 

Attended  by:  Students  in  grades  6-12  from  Tri-State  area; 

includes  neighboring  areas  in  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
and  Illinois;  50  towns  represented 
Performed  in:  Roberts  Municipal  Stadium 

Usual  attendance  per  concert*  9,500 

T/'me:  Customarily  in  the  spring,  on  a Thursday,  10:00  AM 

Admission:  Free 

transportation:  School  buses 


3*  1966-67  Related  Educational  Performances 

The  Evansville  Philharmonic  engages  a string  quartet  on  a full-time 
basis.  Members  of  the  quartet  also  serve  as  section  heads  in  the 
Orchestra,  The  quartet  is  available  to  schools  for  performances  at 
no  cost  to  the  schools. 

Number  of  performances,  1966-67:  100 

Sponsored  by:  Evansville  Philharmonic 

Financed  by:  Philharmonic  Corporation 

Quartet  Fund  Sponsors,  approximately  l5 

P,L,  89-10,  Title  t gratit 


(For  up-dating  of  statistics  and  jirrangeraents,  see  page  455) 
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HISTORY  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  YOUTH  CONCERTS 


Evansville  Philharmonic  youth  concerts  x^ere  initiated  in  1954 
(20  years  after  the  Orchestra  was  founded) , when  Minas  Christian 
was  appointed  conductor  of  the  Orchestra. 

The  Orchestra  orgariization  assumed  full  responsibility  for 
developing  and  presenting  the  concerts,  and  for  obtaining  needed 
funds  for  them.  The  Junior  Service  League  served  as  financial 
sponsor  for  the  first  five  years  (1954-1959). 

The  Whirlpool  Corporation  and  the  Evansville  Courier  added 
their  financial  support  beginning  in  1960,  with  assistance  from 
Station  WTVW-TV  for  five  years.  Currently,  the  Evansville  Phil- 
harmonic Corporation  supplements  aid  given  by  Whirlpool  Corpora- 
tion and  the  Courier. 

At  no  time  have  local  public  funds  from  either  the  school 
system  or  the  city  government  been  placed  in  support  of  the  youth 
concerts,  although  city  funds  are  allocated  to  help  meet  the  costs 
of  the  string  quartet  performances  in  the  school  buildings.  (For 
updating,  see  page  6)  Through  the  generosity  of  the  Junior  Service 
League,  and  business  sponsors,  all  concerts  have  been  presented 
free  to  students  for  the  past  13  years. 

The  Orchestra's  conductor,  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Philharmonic  Corporation,  the  president  of  the  Orchestra's  Women's 
Guild,  officers  of  sponsoring  business  firms  - each  spoke  of  the 
urgency  of  need  to  increase  the  number  of  youth  concerts,  the  need 
to  be  playing  for  more  students,  the  need  to  play  concerts  in  a 
smaller  auditorium  pointing  out  in  each  case  that  the  annual  con- 
cert provided  almost  the  only  opportunity  for  young  people  of  the 
area  to  be  exposed  to  live,  symphonic  music.  "There  isn't  even 
any  good  music  for  them  on  radio  stations",  stated  one  spokesman. 

Consideration  of  the  attitude  of  the  school  administration 
toward  youth  concerts  must  be  placed  within  the  framework  of  the 
difficulties  and  limitations  under  which  the  concerts  are  presented. 

Available  financing  has  made  it  possible  for  each  child  to 
hear  only  one  45-minute  student  concert  each  year,  on  a day  fraught 
with  tension  due  to  the  necessity  of  scheduling  3 back-to-back  con- 
certs within  a five-hour  period.  Each  of  the  three  audiences  in- 
cludes students  from  grades  6 through  12  thereby  'greatly  complicating 
program  planning. 

Lack  of  suitable  concert  facilities  in  the  community  has  made 
it  necessary  to  present  youth  concerts  in  a sports  arena  having  a 
seating  capacity  of  9,500.  The  huge  size  and  nature  of  the  arena, 
poor  acoustics,  and  a public  address  system  never  intended  to  be 
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used  for  music  have  seriously  limited  the  educational  and  musical 
values  that  could  be  developed  in  concert  presentations.  (For  up- 
dating, see  page 

Under  the  circumstances  it  is  perhaps  not  surprising  to  find 
the  attitude  of  school  personnel  toward  the  concerts  characterized 
largely  by  apathy  or  outright  irritation  over  what  they  consider  to 
be  encroachment  upon  school  time.  One  teacher  stated  that  due  to 
transportation  problems,  her  students  lost  a tdtal  of  2 hours  of 
class  time  in  ordet  to  attend  a 45-minute  concert  that  they  could 
scarcely  see  or  heat* 

"Youth  concerts  in  the  arena  are  about  as  conducive 
to  a serious  musical  experience  as  would  be  a string 
quartet  performance  in  a cornfield",  remarked  one 
school  administrator. 

Added  to  the  very  real  and  serious  production  problems  are 
conflicts  in  attitude  and  philosophy  between  school  and  orchestra 
leadership  that,  no  doubt,  have  further  reduced  the  chances  of 
effective  joint  efforts  being  made  to  strengthen  the  total  youth 
concert  project. 

But  all  things  change  - eventually,  and  a new  civic  auditorium 
with  a seating  capacity  of  2,000  is  nearing  completion  in  Evansville. 
The  orchestra  leadership  and  youth  concert  financial  sponsors  are 
eagerly  hoping  that  this  new  facility  will  offer  solutions  to  prob- 
lems that  will  introduce  an  entirely  new  chapter  in  educational 
concerts  for  Evansville  students. 

Meanwhile^  although  the  school  system  has  been  uninterested 
in  expansion  of  youth  concerts  and  has  made  no  effort  to  partici- 
pate in  serious  evaluation  of  or  planning  for  the  musical  content 
of  concerts,  music  as  a listening  art  has  been  emphasized  in  teacher 
guides  of  the  school  music  department,  as  indicated  by  the  following 
statements: 

Guide  for  grades  4 through  6:  "Music  is  a listening 

art.  The  basic  element  in  music  is  tone,  and  for  this 
reason  training  in  aural  perception  is  essential  in  any 
music  activity.  Every  lesson  is  a listening  lesson. 

The  child's  ear  must  hear  and  his  mind  must  be  aware 
of  musical  sounds,  both  those  around  him  and  those  he 
makes  himself." 


Reference:  Guide  for  Vocal  Music  in  the  Elementary  School  - Grades 
■Four,  Five,  Six.  Evansville-Vanderburgh  School  Corporation,  Evans- 
ville, Indiana,  1962,  97  pp. 
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Guide  for  the  elementary-secondary  vocal  music  related 
listening  more  directly  to  recorded  and  live  music: 

"The  basic  element  of  music  is  tone  and  for  this  reason 
training  in  aural  perception  is  essential  in  any  and 
all  musical  activity, 

"Recorded  or  live  performances  of  good  music  are  used 
to  widen  the  musical  experiences  of  children,  to  make 
them  aware  of  different  types,  styles,  and  moods  in 
music  and  to  increase  their  understanding  and  enjoyment 
of  the  works  of  the  composers.  The  aim  is  the  develop- 
ment of  discrimination  and  taste  in  music. 

"Children  should  learn  something  of  the  composer  whose 
works  they  hear.  They  should  know  something  of  the  man, 
of  his  works,  and  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived." 

The  position  of  youth  concerts  in  the  Evansville-Vanderburgh 
schools  probably  was  best  presented  by  an  upper  echelon  respondent 
when  he  stated  his  feelings  about  the  future  of  youth  concerts  in 
Evansville,  as  follows: 

1,  Expansion  of  the  current  orchestra  concerts  would  be 
difficult  due  to  competition  from  other  areas  within 
the  curriculum  and  because  of  the  time  factor  in- 
volved when  they  occur  during  the  school  day.  (This 
latter  thought  was  frequently  expressed  by  Evansville 
school  administrators.) 

2,  The  community  is  not  necessarily  that  interested  in 
having  raore  youth  concerts. 

3,  A balance  must  be  maintained  iii  the  school  program. 

Another  person  within  the  music  education  department  considered 
the  pT.'esent  arrangement  of  one  program  a year  for  Evansville  students 
adequate. 

The  excellence  of  the  all=city  student  band  and  orchestra  was 
mentioned  along  with  the  fact  that  they  toured  the  State  of  Indiana 
each  year.  The  idea  of  having  these  groups  provide  youth  concerts 
was  put  forth.  (A  recurring  statement  heard  in  Evansville  and 
several  other  cities  included  in  the  Study  was  that  "we  have  our 
own  music  programs  presented  by  students  from  our  own  and  other 
schools  as  well,  don't  forgetl") 


Reference;  Guide  for  Vocal  Music  in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
School  - Grades  Seven  through  Twelve.  Evansville-Vanderburgh  School 
Corporation.  Evansville,  Indiana,  1962,  120  pp. 
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Approximately  79%  of  the  43  music  teachers  responding  to-  Study 
questionnaires,  when  asked  whether  or  not  the  present  concerts  were 
achieving  the  purpose  intended  in  presenting  them,  said  that  they 
were* 


PROCEDURES  FOLLOWED  IN  PRESENTING  THE  CITY  SCHOOL  YOUTH  CONCERTS 


Planning  and  Svaluatj-on 

Joint  work  between  school  and  orchestra  leadership  in  planning 
the  city  school  concerts  was  limited  to  operating  mechanics,  in- 
cluding arrangements  for  student  transportation,  seating,  etc. 

One  annual  meeting  for  discussion  of  such  production  matters 
was  attended  by  the  conductor-manager,  director  of  music  education, 
elementary  vocal  and  instrumental  supervisors,  and  representatives 
of  the  Women's  Guild  of  the  Orchestra. 

This  general  meeting  was  followed  by  two  or  three  meetings 
attended  by  the  elementary  vocal  supervisor,  who  acted  as  youth 
concert  chairman  for  the  schools,  and  the  Women’s  Guild  youth  con- 
cert committee  which  has  full  responsibility  for  ushering  at  con- 
certs and  for  assisting  v;ith  transportation  and  promotion.  Good 
cooperation  and  effective  joint  work  has  been  developed  and  main- 
tained in  this  phase  of  the  work. 

Program  planning  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Orchestra’s 
conductor  who  consults  with  the  public  school  coordinator  of  youth 
concerts . 

Although  there  was  no  formal  procedure  for  evaluation  of  con- 
certs by  teachers  (except  for  production  procedures) , they  were 
encouraged  to  send  in  suggestions  to  the  Orchestra  and  to  present 
their  reactions  to  concerts  during  school  staff  meetings.  When 
asked  if  they  wanted  to  have  a stronger  voice  in  evaluating  con- 
certs, 14  of  29  teachers  answered  aff iimiatively. 

Judging  from  comments  made  during  the  Study  research,  a sig- 
nificant number  of  persons  felt  that  orchestra- school  relationships 
were  not  conducive  to  the  youth  concerts  resulting  in  a fuil5'  suc- 
cessful music  education  experience.  Allegations  of  inflexibility 
on  the  part  of  both  schools  and  orchestra,  and  of  failure  on  the 


part  cf  each  to  do  all  possible  to  create  a meaningful,  learning 
experience  for  students  indicated  need  lor  reassessment  of  philoso- 
phies and  practi.ce  on  the  part  of  each  institution. 


Scheduling  and  Attendance 

Concert  scheduling  problems  were  complicated  due  to  the  neces- 
sity of  presenting  three  concerts  in  one  day. 

All  city  school  students  in  grades  6 through  8,  and  all  music 
students  in  the  high  schools  were  eligible  to  attend  Concerts.  Music 
students  in  at  least  one  high  school  were  expected  to  attend4 

A.  total  of  approximately  12,000  different  students  attehded  the 
three  city  school  concerts  presented  in  the  fall  of  1966. 


Transportation 


The  supervisor  of  elementary  vocal  music,  with  assistance  from 
the  Women's  Guild,  was  in  charge  of  transportation  arrangements. 

Each  school  principal  was  responsible  for  requisitioning  buses  needed 
for  his  school.  Inasmuch  as  the  school  system  does  not  own  buses, 
privately  owned  buses  were  chartered  for  the  day  and  shuttled  back 
and  forth  between  the  many  schools  and  the  three  concerts.  Each 
child  was  responsible  for  paying  his  own  bus  fare  of  25o» 

An  added  problem  in  conjunction  wich  the  1966-67  concerts  in- 
volved scheduling  all  schools  benefitting  from  P.L»  89-10  grants  to 
attend  the  same  concert  because  bus  transportation  costs  for  these 
schools  wete  met  from  federal  funds. 

Although  several  administtators  were  concerned  over  bus  arrange- 
ments, otily  7 of  37  music  teachers  expressed  dissatisfaction  with 
them. 


Concert  Location  (For  up-dating,  see  page  455) 

The  Robert  Municipal  Stadium  with  its  seating  capacity  of  9,500 
was  selected  for  youth  concerts  due  to  the  desire  to  make  the  one- 
concert-per-year  opportunity  available  to  as  many  students  as  pos- 
sible, meanwhile  recognizing  the  limitations  of  this  huge  facility. 
Many  students  were  far  removed  from  the  stage  making  it  difficult 
for  them  to  either  hear  or  see  the  Orchestra.  Use  of  risers  for 
back  sections  of  the  Orchestra  would  have  aided  visibility  according 
to  one  observer.  It  is  hoped  that  the  city's  new  concert  hall  (seat- 
ing capacity  of  approximately  2,000)  will  be  available  for  youth 
concerts  in  the  future. 
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Audience  Supervision 


In  spite  of  the  physical  difficulties,  student  behavior  was 
held  to  be  exceptionally  good  by  both  orchestra  and  school  repre- 
sentatives, reflecting  the  tradition  of  tight  discipline  that  has 
been  maintained  throughout  the  school  system. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  and  a representative  from  Whirl- 
pool Corporation  (concert  sponsors)  each  made  opening  announcements 
to  each  student  audience. 


Concert  Preparation  and  Follow-up 

The  conductor  prepared  very  brief  program  notes  which  were 
forwarded  to  the  director  of  music  education  who,  in  turn,  dis- 
tributed them  to  teachers.  Although  the  notes  did  not  include 
listing  of  source  materials  or  other  teaching  suggestions,  27  of 
31  music  teachers  reported  they  considered  the  material  to  be 
adequate  for  their  purposes.  No  additional  materials  were  pre- 
pared or  provided  by  the  school  system  beyond  what  might  be  found 
in  the  music  text  books. 


EVANSVILLE  TABLE  NO.  3 
RATINGS  OF  TEACHERS'  GUIDE  - EVANSVILLE 


Excellent  Good 

A B A B 


Fair 
A B 


Poor 
A B 


Provides  sufficient  information 


9 4 8 5 4 1 


Clearly  organized 


11  4 7 4 2 1 


Supplementary  materials  readily 
available  5 2 


2 8 1 6 2 


Column  A - Elementary  classroom  music  specialists 
Column  B - Instrumental  specialists  (all  levels) 


12  of  19  elementary  classroom  music  specialists  reported  they 
developed  their  own  materials  for  concert  preparation.  13  of  18 
instrumental  music  teachers  reported  they  helped  in  preparing  stu- 
dents for  concerts,  12  having  done  the  work  for  their  oT>m  students. 
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The  school-owned  radio  station  WPSR  broadcast  some  of  the  con- 
cert music  the  day  before  the  concert,  plus  one  15-minute  concert 
orientation  broadcast  prepared  by  the  conductor.  In  1966,  for  the 
second  year,  a video  tape  made  of  the  concerts  was  played  over  a 
commercial  channel  during  evening  hours  following  concerts. 

Post  concert  activity  chiefly  took  the  form  of  class  discussions, 
letter  writing  by  individual  students,  and  letters  written  by  student 
government  presidents  to  the  conductor.  25  of  37  music  teachers  re- 
ported doing  some  form  of  concert  follow-up  with  their  classes. 


Teacher  Suggestions  for  Preparation  and  Concert  Follow-up 
Elementary  classroom  music  specialists 

"Concert  material  could  and  should  be  planned,  in  part,  to 
correlate  with  materials  in  use  in  the  schools." 

"Familiarity  with  music  Tvould  aid  in  its  understanding  and 
enjoyment.  1 would  like  recordings  of  pieces  to  be  per- 
formed. If  not  recordings,  perhaps  we  could  be  given  some 
of  the  main  themes  or  an  outline  (blueprint)  of  some  of 
the  music  to  study." 

"Not  enough  fundamentals.  Not  enough  explanation." 

Instrumental  specialists  (4-8  grade  teacher) 

"These  concerts  generally  have  a stimulating  effect  on  the 
instrumental  pupils,  both  band  and  orchestra.  Prior  to 
the  concert  we  draw  attention  to  the  instrumental  highlights 
to  be  observed  and  ask  for  attention  to  tone  quality,  intona- 
tion, position,  etc.  This  leads  pupils  to  become  an  informed 
and  critical  audience,  and  they  usually  return  with  questions 
about  vibrato,  high  notes,  etc.  Sometimes  they  become,  per- 
haps, too  critical  for  today  I was  informed  that  two  violin 
players  were  playing  on-stage  with  their  legs  crossed." 

"When  practical,  we  discuss  instrumental  techniques,  tone 
quality,  similarities  of  style,  etc.,  which  they  have  ob- 
served in  coaqparison  to  conqjositions  we  are  playing  which 
were  written  by  the  same  composers." 

Senior  high  vocal  teacher 

"I  do  not  believe  in  going  over  the  music  to  be  heard.  This 
only  dulls  the  experience  of  hearing  it.  Rather  we  strive  to 
teach  students  how  to  listen  to  music  and  discover  things  in 
it  as  they  listen.  The  conductor  gives  program  notes  before 
the  pieces  are  played  and  I believe  this  is  adequate." 
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Publicitv  and  Promotion 


Orchestra  representatives  expressed  great  satisfaction  in 
coverage  given  to  the  concerts  by  press,  radio  and  TV.  There  seemed 
to  be  little  concern  on  the  part  of  the  schools  over  concert  promo- 
tion inasmuch  as  large  audiences  were  virtually  guaranteed  in  any 
case. 


PROGR^IMING 


The  conductor  is  faced  v?ith  an  almost  impossible  task  in  select- 
ing youth  concert  programs.  Limitations  and  restrictions  placed 
upon  him  are  many  and  serious,  including  the  huge  size  of  the  arena 
and  audience,  the  wide  span  in  ages  of  the  students,  the  financial 
limitations  that  make  it  necessary  to  prepare  the  youth  concert 
program  with  only  one  rehearsal  and  to  "borrow"  from  the  repertoire 
the  Orchestra  already  has  prepared  for  adult  subscription  programs, 
the  fact  that  only  one  program  is  played  for  students  each  year  and 
the  tendency  of  many  persons  concerned  to  want  the  program  to  in- 
clude "everything",  the  limited  amount  of  time  allocated  by  schools 
for  concert  preparation  of  students,  the  tight  schedule  imposed  by 
the  necessity  to  play  three  concerts  in  one  day  which,  in  turn, 
places  an  absolute  limit  of  45  minutes  on  the  length  of  the  program, 
limitations  of  the  public  address  sytem,  difficulties  of  some  stu- 
dents in  being  able  to  either  see  or  hear  the  Orchestra, 

Nevertheless,  the  conductor  maintains  a basic  philosophy  that 
places  primary  emphasis  an  careful  selection  of  music  from  the 
basic,  significant  orcjj^tral  literature  with  attention  given  to 
changes  of  pace  and  styles  of  music.  He  solves  the  problem  pre- 
sented by  the  wide  age  span  of  the  students  by  programming  primarily 
for  the  6th,  7th  and  8th  grade  students  and  adding  one  or  more  works 
of  special  interest  to  high  school  music  students.  He  finds  special 
interest  among  music  educators  in  20th  century  music  and  reports  the 
students  i*espond  well  "to  anything  that  is  well  presented".  He  finds 
no  need  for  adoption  of  concert  themes  for  this  one  concert  per  year. 

Student  participation  is  introduced  through  use  of  student  solo- 
ists and  by  giving  the  huge  audiences  opportunity  to  sing  the  National 
Anthem  with  the  Orchestra. 

Verbal  commentary  is  important  especially  for  these  large  audi- 
e>'cej,  and  it  obviates  the  distraction  that  might  develop  from  use 
«nd  handling  of  printed  programs-. 
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The  coiiductor  reports  he  is  aided  in  his  difficult  task  by  the 
excellent  training  the  children  have  received  from  their  teachers  in 
concert  attendance  protocol  and  in  giving  their  full  attention  to  the 
program  and  to  the  Orchestra. 

Of  23  instrumental  and  secondary  vocal  teachers  who  responded  to 
the  Study  questionnaire  concerning  suitability  of  the  music  for  the 
age  group  involved,  18  reported  they  found  the  music  suitable,  4 did 
not,  and  1 stated  it  was  suitable  part  of  the  time.  Several  individ- 
uals commented  on  the  fact  that  Evansville  students  did  not  react 
favorably  to  student  soloists  when  they  were  chosen  from  Tri- State 
schools  rather  than  from  City  schools. 

Specific  teacher  suggestions  relating  to  programming  included 
the  following: 

Elementary  classroom  music  specialists 

"If  the  conductor  would  consult  the  music  teachers,  I feel 
that  a more  suitable  program  could  be  given.  We  have  lots 
of  materials  and  examples  available  in  our  buildings,  but 
invaiiably  numbers  are  selected  that  the  children  are  not 
likely  to  hear  again." 

"I  feel  that  the  Philharmonii;:  should  provide  tapes  (of 
the  music  to  be  played)  for  each  school.  These  tapes 
could  be  used  year  after  year." 

"The  programming  is  good  - above  reproach." 

Instrumental  specialists 

"Generally,  the  children  seem  more  receptive  to  litera- 
ture of  the  romantic  era  rather  than  the  baroque  or 
contemporary. " 

"I  think  that  we  could  'play  down*  to  our  audience  even 
more  than  at  present  if  we  want  to  promote  the  symphony 
and  the  string  program."  (4'*8  grade  tacher), 

"The  young  people  seem  to  be  most  attracted  to  fiery  and 
bombastic  styles  of  music.  They  also  like  music  with 
which  they  can  feel  some  relationship  from  past  acquaint- 
ance or  familiarity,  such  as  a theme  which  has  been  used 
for  a popular  song  or  in  a radio  or  TV  commercial c Pro- 
gramming for  the  youth  concerts  has  been  generally  good." 

(4-8  grade  teacher) . 

"Selection  of  literature  to  be  performed  is 
excellent.  Orchestra  does  very  commendable 
(4-8  grade  teacher). 
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most  generally 
performance. " 


•'Seirtg  chotoughly  familiar  with  the  musical  environment 
in  our  schools,  the  music  selected,  for  the  most  part, 
has  been  beyond  comprehension  of  the  average  student. 
Gteater  variety  is  needed  to  include  some  of  the  Ixghter 
modern  works I " (9«12  grade  teacher). 

Senior  high  Vocal  teachers 

"Have  a vocalist  as  soloist  since  the  majority  of  the 
audience  has  contact  with  vocal  music.  A singer  would 
allow  them  to  identify  easily  and  would  also  provide  an 
educational  stimulus . " 

"I  believe  one  composition  could  be  heavier.  One  piece 
of  absolute  music  should  be  included  on  the  program." 


Student  Likes  and  Dislikes 

30  students  from  one  high  school  responded  to  the  student 
opinion  Study  questionnaire.  All  were  members  of  the  senior  con- 
cert choir,  9 were  brass  or  woodwind  players,  3 were  string  players, 

2 were  guitarists  and  1 was  a percussionist,  7 members  of  the  group 
played  in  school  bands,  6 were  orchestra  members,  and  2 played  in 
jazz  groups.  They  had  been  attending  youth  concerts  for  an  average 

of  7 years. 

When  asked  for  their  general  opinions  of  the  youth  concerts, 

21  responded  positively  and/or  with  reservations,  and  9 considered 
them  to  be  generally  good.  There  were  no  negative  responses. 

All  of  the  students  had  received  preparation  for  concerts.  18 
considered  the  preparation  to  be  very  valuable  and  12  thought  it  some- 
•yhat  helpful.  17  students  attended  the  Orchestra  s regular  subscrip- 
tion concerts.  5 preferred  youth  concerts  to  the  regular  concerts 
stating  they  were  more  interesting  because  they  were  designed  for 
young  peoplei  7 chose  the  subscription  concerts  stating  they  found 
the  music  more  interesting  and  enjoyed  the  adult  atmosphere. 

The  students  gave  the  following  reactions  to  music  they  had 
heard  in  youth  concerts: 
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EViANSVtLLE  tABLB  A 


STUDENT  LIKES  AMD  ptsLlkES  m THS  YOUTH  CONCERT  PROGRAMS 

EVANSVILLE 


Enjoyed  Most 

Student  soloists  (15) 

West  Side  Story  Overture  (8) 
rlodern  light  pieces  (5) 
Classics  (5) 

Moving  numbers  (2) 

Lively  music  (2) 


Enjoyed  Least 

Some  of  the  soloists  (4) 

Slow  music 

Poor  acoustics  in  Stadium  (2) 
Poor  orchestra  intonation  (2) 
Long  pieces  (2) 

Music  200-300  years  old  ( ) 


An  invitation  to  make  suggestions  concerning  concerts  brought 
forth  the  following  responses: 

More  music  like  West  Side  Story  Overture  (11) 

Longer  programs  (5) 

Separate  concerts  for  high  school  and  elementary  students  (4) 
Familiar  music  (4) 

"Having  the  concerts  in  the  Stadium  where  the  acoustics  are  very 
bad  makes  them  sound  like  they’re  in  another  room." 

"They  are  very  good  for  all  students,  especially  the  non-musical 
ones.  These  non-musical  individuals  would  probably  not  other- 
wise be  exposed  to  great  music,  I enjoy  them  tremendously,” 

"I  only  go  to  regular  concerts  when  they  have  something  I 
especially  like.  The  youth  concerts  are  more  generalized  so 
I don’t  always  enjoy  them  as  much." 


The  Youth  Concert  Student  Soloists 


The  Youth  Talent  Auditions  are  sponsored  by  the  Orchestra  and 
Women’s  Guild  to  encourage  young  instrumentalists  of  the  area.  Winners 
of  the  auditions  are  presented  as  soloists  with  the  Orchestra  in  the 
City  and  Tri-State  youth  concerts* 

Contestants  must  be  enrolled  as  students  in  public  or  parochial 
schools,  6th  grade  through  high  school,  and  reside  within  a radius  of 
50  miles  of  Evans'^^/ille.  The  contest  is  open  only  to  advanced  instru- 
mentalists, including  pianists.  Students  must  perform  a solo  composi- 
tion from  the  standard  repertoire  for  which  an  orchestral  accom5>animent 
exists  and  is  available.  Cuts  are  permitted  and  performance  tiiae  must 
not  exceed  six  minutes. 


STRING  QUARTET  CONCERTS 


The  Evansville  Philharmonic  Corporation  assumed  full  responsi- 
bility for  developing,  operating  and  financing  the  small  ensemble 
programs  for  the  schools.  In  1966-67,  approximately  100  string 
quai^tet  performances  were  presented  in  school  auditoriums  and  gym** 
nasiums  during  school  time  at  no  cost  to  the  schools  or  students* 

The  Orchestra  engages  the  four  members  of  the  quartet  on  a 
full-time  basis  for  the  season.  Responsibilities  of  the  players 
include  the  quartet  work  and  serving  as  heads  of  their  sections  in 
the  Orchestra. 

The  quartet  concerts  are  available  to  schools  for  the  asking** 
Scheduling  was  handled  by  the  Orchestra  and  director  of  music  edu- 
cation. Schools  visited  by  the  quartet  during  1966-67  included: 

39  grade  schools 
23  parochial  schools 
1 private  day  school 
Several  high  schools 


Age  groups  comprising  the  audiences  included  kindergarten  and  grades 
1 through  12. 

Some  principals  stated  they  had  not  been  officially  informed  of 
the  availability  cf  the  quartet. 

The  schools  take  no  responsibility  for  doing  pre-concert  work 
in  conjunction  with  quartet  performances,  and  the  Orchestra  does  not 
prepare  or  distribute  program  materials.  One  eleme^iv'Sry  classroom 
music  specialist  commented  that  there  was  urgent  nee^  for  visual  aids 
in  conjunction  with  quartet  concerts,  and  for  advance  information  on 
music  to  be  played. 

The  programs  ranged  in  length  from  30  to  45  minutes,  were  planned 
by  the  conductor  and  the  first  violinist,  and  consisted  of  discussion 
and  demonstration  of  instruments,  verbal  comments  about  the  music, 
demonstration  of  rhythm,  form  etc.,  opportunity  for  the  students  to 
see  the  instruments  at  close  range  and,  in  some  cases,  to  touch  and 
feel  the  instruments,  and,  of  course,  the  actual  music  performances. 

With  the  assistance  of  15  sponsors  who  contribute  approximately 
$14,000  annually  to  the  quartet  program,  the  Orchestra  bears  responsi- 
bility for  costs  of  quartet  performances.  $1,500  was  received  from 
P.L.  89-10,  Title  I funds  for  1966-67  performances. 

One  public  school  administrator  made  the  following  comments  and 
suggestions  concerning  the  quartet  project: 
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"The  value  of  this  group  is  largely  dependent  upon  two  factors; 
firstj  Personnel;  and  second  Program  Materials  The  present 
quartet  is  composed  of  perscinafale  young  men  who  appear  at 
ease  on  stage,  converse  easily  with  the  audience,  display  ex- 
cellent musicianship,  maintain  audience  interest  and  make 
their  audience  feel  at  ease.  This  year  I have  received 
numerous  comments  from  faculty  members  who  were  formerly 
non-committal  or  openly  critical  of  the  quartet  assembly 
programs . 

"The  program  this  year  contained  numbers  that  were  familiar 
to  the  children  and  were  mostly  of  a type  that  could  be 
appreciated  by  the  general  student  body. 

'‘While  the  programs  are  planned  for  the  entire  pupil  popu- 
lation as  part  of  the  general  education  program,  they  are 
of  special  significance  for  elementary  string  players  and 
prospective  string  players. 

"It  would  be  helpful  if  string  students  could  sit  in  the 
front  of  the  auditorium  for  quartet  concerts  and,  following 
the  concerts,  participate  in  a 20-30  minute  question  and 
answer  period  with  the  musicians," 


FINANCING  (For  up-dating,  see  page  455) 

Financing  of  the  Evansville  Philharmonic  youth  education  pro- 
gram, including  City  school  youth  concerts,  Tri-State  youth  concerts, 
and  the  100-odd  string  quartet  performances  in  the  schools  presented 
an  interesting  situation. 

The  students  have  access  to  the  entire  free  program  without  the 
schools  assuming  any  financial  responsibility  for  it,  yet  there  seems 
to  be  a prevailing  climate  of  apathy,  and  in  some  cases  actual  resis- 
tance, to  making  the  fullest  possible  use  of  the  educational  poten- 
tials of  the  program  on  the  part  of,  at  least,  some  of  the  school 
administrators  and  teachers. 

As  stated  in  the  historical  review  of  Evansville  youth  concerts, 
the  Evansville  Philharmonic  Corporation  meets  a significant  portion 
of  youth  concert  costs  from  the  Orchestra's  general  funds. 

The  Whirlpool  Corporation  and  the  Evansville  Courier  contributed 
a total  of  approximately  $3,500  towards  the  total  cost  of  $8,000  for 
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the  1966«67  youth  concerts.  The  Orchestra  Corporation  funded  the 
difference  of  approximately  $4,500  from  its  general  operating  funds. 

Evansville  youth  concerts  represent  approximately  10%  of  the 
Orchestra’s  total  expenditure  for  the  year  x^hereas  the  total  income 
for  the  youth  concerts  represents  only  4%. 

In  other  words,  the  Orchestra  Corporation  is  voluntarily  making 
a significant  investment  in  terms  of  time,  money,  work  and  responsi- 
bility in  youth  education  projects  for  the  sole  purpose  of  augmenting 
school  music  facilities  by  giving  students  at  least  some  opportuni^ 
to  hear  a live  symphony  orchestra  playing  music  representative  of  the 
best  in  orchestral  literature.  Opportunity  exists  for  the  schools 
to  make  greater  use  of  the  program  through  more  effective  coordina- 
tion of  the  concert  project  and  the  official  music  curriculum. 


EVALUATIONS.  COMMENTS.  AMD  SUGGESTIONS 

When  asked  to  comment  on  the  effect  of  the  youth  concerts,  a 
group  of  instrumental  specialists  and  vocal  teachers  replied  as 
follows: 


EVANSVILLE  TABLE  NO.  5 
RATINGS  OF  THE  EFFECTS  OF  YOUTH  CONCERTS 

favorable  Not  Evident  Unfavorable 


Influence  upon  attracting  new 
students  to  study  of  music  (re- 
cruiting) 

Influence  upon  students'  attend- 
ance at  regular  series  concerts 

Influence  upon  students’  conduct 
in  rehearsals  and  concerts  of 
student  performing  groups 

Influence  upon  students’  general 
enthusiasms  for  music 


6 0 
11  0 


4 0 
1 0 
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Elementary  Classroom  Music  Specialists 


Specific  suggestions  relating  to  the  youth  concerts  included 
the  following: 

"I  hope  the  time  will  come  when  it  will  be  possible  to 
have  more  than  one  concert  a year.” 

"I  wish  the  5th  graders  could  attend  as  this  is  the 
starting  point  of  our  regular  instrumental  program," 

”I  doubt  that  many  students  have  a burning  desire  for 
class5,cal  music  kindled  in  them  from  this  one  concert 
per  year.  Maybe  we  hope  that  they  will  at  least  be  a 
little  more  tolerant  of  classical  literature." 

"Education  in  the  fine  arts  is  just  as  worthy  as  many 
other  things  we  do  in  education.  Our  present  program 
is  about  the  most  practical  way  to  expose  our  pupils  to 
high  quality  live  music.  It  is  worth  using  school  time 
for." 


"The  limited  time  for  the  program  precludes  adequate 
explanations  of  orchestra  instrumentation,  program  notes 
in  depth,  etCo  Regardless  of  pre-teaching  units  and 
follow-up  in  the  classrooms,  these  would  be  of  interest 
and  value  at  the  time  of  performance." 

‘'While  the  present  concerts  meet  general  and  intended 
goals,  in5>rovements  could  be  made.  Some  classroom  and 
subject  matter  teachers  resent  giving  up  their  class- 
room time  and  the  necessity  to  chaperone  buses  of  pupils. 
Even  though  the  teacher  may  not  openly  show  this  atti- 
tude, many  pupils  are  sharp  enough  to  recognize  even  a 
hidden  resentment  and  this  can  defeat  the  purpose  of  the 
program  - to  instill  an  appreciation  of  music  and  a desire 
to  attend  concerts." 


Suggestions: 

"Early  in  the  school  year  have  the  best  qualified  person 
(vocal  teacher,  instrumental  teacher,  or  building  principal) 
discuss  the  string  quartet  and  youth  concert  program  with 
the  building  faculty.  This  discussion  should  include  such 
points  as:  the  value  of  liberal  arts  education;  the  con- 

tribution of  these  programs  to  liberal  arts  education;  the 
necessity  for  these  programs  to  be  conducted  as  they  are; 
the  mechanics  and  problems  involved  in  an  activity  of  this 
magnitude.  In  short,  ‘sell  the  program'." 


STUDY  OF  YOUTH  CONCERTS  IN  NEl^  HAVEN,  CONNECTICUT 
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Franz  Bibo,  Orchestra  Research  Specialist 
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FACT  SHEET  - NEW  HAVEN,  COtjKECTICUT 


THE  CITY  (See  also  Appendix  D) 

Population  Data  Corporate  population:  151,000  (1965) 

(1960)  Metropolitan  area:  303,400 

Whites  in  corporate  population  » 85.1% 

Negroes  in  ” " 14.5% 

Other  non-whites  in  " ........  0.4% 

Econemic  Base  Manufacturing 

* (I960) 

Income  Data  Median  family  income $5,864 

16.6%  of  families  earned  less  than  $3,000  (annual) 
15.4%  of  families  earned  over  $10,000 

Education  Data  Of  New  Haven  residents  25  years  or  older: 

(i960)  8.8%  had  completed  less  than  5 years  of  school 

38.2%  had  completed  high  school  or  more 
Median  number  school  years  completed  - 10.1  yrs. 

THE  ORCHESTRA  - THE  NE^7  HAVEN  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  (1966-67  data) 


Gross  annual  budget $202,000 

Total  number  of  musicians 80 

Total  number  of  concerts  played . 34 

Total  number  of  youth  concerts  played 26 

Estimated  gross  attendance  at  youth  concerts  29,500 

President  : Beekman  C.  Cannon 

Music  Director:  Frank  Brief f 

Manager  : Harold  Kendrick 

Conductors  of  youth  concerts:  Frank  Brieff 

Harry  Berman 

Coordinator  of  youth  concerts:  Mrs,  Marjorie  Shutkin 


(Note:  School  data  was  not  available  for  the  New  Haven  study) 


* De*s1gnated  major  poverty  area  (1966)  « 1 with  50,000  persons 
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SUMMARY  OF  1966-67  NEW  HAVEN  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  YOUTH  CONCERTS 

(2  series) 


!•  Young  People *s  Concerts 


Number 
Conductor 
Sponsorship 
Financing 
Attended  by 


12  performances,  3 different  programs 
Harry  Berman 

New  Haven  Symphony  Orchestra  Association 
Sale  of  tickets.  City  of  New  Haven 
Any  student  purchasing  a ticket 


Performed  in  Hillhouse  High  School,  capacity  1,000 
Time  Saturdays,  11  AM,  1 PM 

Admission  Single  tickets  - $1.25 

Series  tickets  - $3.00  for  3 concerts 


2.  High  School  Concerts 


Number 

Conductor 

Sponsorship 

Financing 


14  performances,  2 different  programs 
Frank  Brieff 

New  Haven  Symphony  Orchestra  Association 

Inglis  Morse  Trust,  plus  im>dest  payments 
by  schools  in  metropolitan  area  outside  New  Haven 


Attended  by 


Students  in  schools  in  which  concerts  are  given 


Performed  in 
Time 

Admission 


7 different  high  schools  and  junior  highs 

School  days,  morning 

Free 


RELATED  EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVTTTg.q 


Dress  Rehearsals  for  Orchestra *s  Subscription  Concerts 


Number 
Conductor 
Financing 
Attended  by 
Performed  in 


Varies,  up  to  7 per  season 
Frank  Brieff 

Admission  - $1.25,  per  student 
Primarily  college  and  high  school  students 
Woolsey  Hall 


2.  Ensemble  Concerts  in  the  Schools 

21  pei forraances 


kyk 


Number 


HISTORY  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF  NEW  HAVEN  SYMPHONY  CONCERTS  FOR  STUDENTS 


The  New  Haven  Symphony  concerts  for  students  are  included  in 
this  Study  as  an  exainple  of  one  way  m which  an  educational  program 
of  significant  scope  can  be  carried  on  by  an  orchestra  without  parti- 
cipation or  interest  in  the  project  on  the  part  of  the  central  ad- 
ministration of  the  city's  public  schools. 

The  New  Haven  Orchestra's  educational  program  has  been  developed, 
presented  and  financed  entirely  as  the  result  of  the  initiative  of 
the  Orchestra  organization  and  various  individuals  associated  with  it.- 

The  New  Haven  Symphony  is  one  of  the  oldest  orchestras  in  the 
nation,  having  been  established  in  1895  as  the  result  of  action  taken 
by  a group  of  musicians.  A second  orchestra,  the  New  Haven  Civic 
Orchestra,  formed  in  1931,  merged  with  the  S3nnphony  in  1936  to  forra 
the  present  New  Haven  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 


Through  the  initiative  of  Harry  Berman,  a violinist  in  the  New 
Haven  Symphony,  the  Saturday  Young  People's  Concerts  were  launched 
in  1933.  Mr.  Berman  has  served  as  conductor  for  the  Young  People's 
Concerts  from  the  outset  and  has  been  largely  responsible  for  their 
development  and  expansion. 

For  many  years,  (1933-1960)  3 concerts  were  presented  annually 
at  Woolsey  Hall,  the  Orchestra's  regular  concert  hall  (seating 
capacity  of  2,700),  and  were  financed  from  ticket  sales.  Feeling 
that  the  hall  was  too  large  for  optimum  results,  the  Orchestra 
moved  the  concerts  to  Hillhouse  High  School  Auditorium  (seating 
capacity  of  1,000)  in  1961,  and  began  giving  two  performances  of 
each  program  the  same  day  even  though  the  change  materially  in- 
creased costs. 

The  series  now  (19670  consists  of  a total  of  12  performances, 

3 programs,  each  played  for  four  different  audiences. 

The  concerts  are  intended  to  offer  a coinbination  of  entertainment 
and  educational  experience,  and  are  successfully  financed  from 
ticket  sales  and  a $5,000  annual  grant  from  the  City  of  New  Haven. 

In  1952,  the  trustees  of  the  William  Inglis  Morse  Trust  (local' 
trust  fund) , concerned  over  the  fact  that  so  little  music  was  avail- 
able to  high  school  students,  made  a grant  to  the  Orchestra  to  cover 
all  costs  of  presenting  several  concerts  in  high  schools  each  year. 

The  Orchestra  immediately  offered  the  concerts  (totally  free) 
to  the  Nev7  Haven  City  school  system  which  had  very  little  interest 
in  them.  The  Association  then  offered  the  concerts  to  suburban 
school  systems  which  enthusiastically  accepted  them.  In  1966-67, 
the  series  consisted  of  a total  of  14  performances,  2 programs, 
each  presented  in  7 different  schools. 
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Recently,  however,  individual  schools  within  the  New  Haven  system 
have  requested  the  Orchestra  to  present  concerts  for  their  students. 

As  a result  10  of  the  14  1966-67  in-school  concerts  were  presented  in 
New  Haven  junior  high  and  senior  high  schools. 

It  was  reported  that  the  recent  interest  of  New  Haven  schools 
was  sparked  largely  by  various  anti-poverty  programs  that  have  been 
undertaken  in  the  City. 

Through  the  years,  the  Orchestra  Association  has  looked  upon 
presentation  of  concerts  for  young  people  as  a part  of  its  normal 
community  opportunity  and  obligation.  The  sense  of  obligation  in 
this  matter  was  heightened  by  the  lack  of  musical  opportunities  made 
available  to  students  in  city  public  schools. 

Therefore,  regardless  of  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
school  system's  central  administration,  the  Orchestra  Association 
singly  went  ahead  on  its  own  to  develop,  promote,  and  finance  con- 
certs for  young  people. 

The  school  situation  was  undergoing  various  changes  at  the  time 
the  Study  was  being  made,  and  it  is  hoped  and  anticipated  that  in 
the  future  there  will  be  joint  work  between  the  schools  and  the 
Orchestra  in  conjunction  with  educational  concerts  and  related 
activities. 


NEg  HAVEN  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  STUDENT  CONCERT  PROCEDURES 


THE  YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  CONCERT  SERIES 


Concert  Planning 

General  plans  for  the  Young  People ' s Concert  Series  are  developed 
by  a concert  planning  group  consisting  of  Mr.  Berman  (conductor  for 
the  series),  the  Orchestra  manager,  the  Orchestra's  coordinator  of 
educational  activities,  and  2 members  of  the  Orchestra's  Women's 
Auxiliary.  Directors  of  music  education  are  invited  to  attend  the 
planning  session  each  year. 
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Scheduling 


Scheduling  is  handled  by  Orchestra  management.  Concerts  are 
presented  throughout  the  year,  and  concert  dates  are  coordinated 
with  schedules  of  the  playing  personnel. 


Promotion 


The  Orchestra  management  handles  promotion  for  concerts,  making 
use  of  various  public  media  including  newspaper  feature  articles  and 
ads,  radio  and  TV  announcements,  publications  of  special  youth  con- 
cert brochures,  with  announcements  being  made  in  some  public  schools 
through  the  efforts  of  members  of  the  Women's  Auxiliary  and  PTA. 


Ticket  Sales  and  Distribution 


Orchestra  management  directs  and  supervises  sale  of  tickets. 
Members  of  the  Women’s  Auxiliary  provide  the  sales  force  and  make 
direct  contact  with  PTA  groups  in  individual  schools.  The  full 
capacity  of  the  house  is  sold  for  all  concerts. 

Students  attending  suburban  area  schools  purchase  a high  per- 
centage of  the  season  tickets. 

The  United  Curriculum  Service  distributes  tickets  that  are 
provided  from  funds  raised  by  the  Orchestra  to  enable  indigent 
children  to  attend  concerts.  Some  teachers  observed  that  a more 
uniform  method  is  needed  for  issuing  complimentary  tickets. 


Transportation 

Generally  speaking,  transportation  is  a personal  responsibility 
of  students  who  attend.  PTA  arranged  for  bus  transportation  for 
students  from  some  suburban  areas. 


Audience  Supervision 

The  Orchestra  Association  engages  professional  ushers  who, 
with  some  assistance  from  members  of  the  Women's  Auxiliary,  super- 
vise the  audience  during  concerts. 

Concert  Preparation 

Concert  preparation  of  students  as  a planned  or  centrally 
directed  activity  does  not  exist  although  an  individual  teacher 
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may  do  something  about  it  from  time  to  time-.  Neither  Orchestra  or 
schools  prepares  or  distributes  pre-concert  study  materials. 

The  Orchestra  purchases  records  for  limited  distribution  in 
some  schools  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  played  for  children  prior 
to  concerts. 

Both  the  Orchestra  manager  and  music  director  view  pre-concert 
study  as  "absolutely  essential”  if  full  value  is  to  be  realized  from 
student  concerts.  Conductor  of  the  Youth  Concert  Series  stated  that, 
based  on  his  observation  of  student  audiences  for  many  years,  he  is 
convinced  the  children  have  had  absolutely  no  preparation. 


High  School  Concerts 


In  7 different  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  a 50-piece  or- 
chestra plays  two  free  concerts  per  year.  (Total  of  14  performances)* 
In  some  schools,  all  students  attend.  In  others,  it  is  necessary 
to  restrict  attendance  according  to  concert  seating  capacity.  The 
concerts  are  presented  during  school  time  (8:40  AM)  and  are  con- 
ducted by  the  Orchestra's  music  director,  Frank  Brieff. 

Planning  for  High  School  concerts  is  undertaken  by  the  music 
director,  the  manager,  and  various  leading  musicians  in  the  area 
who  are  invited  to  serve  as  consultants. 

The  Orchestra  is  commissioning  several  5-minute  works  especially 
for  use  in  High  School  concerts. 

Scheduling  is  handled  by  Orchestra  management  in  consultation 
with  individual  schools  requesting  concerts. 

No  pre-concert  study  materials  are  prepared  either  by  the 
Orchestra  or  the  schools  and,  apparently,  little  is  done  in  pre- 
paring students  for  concerts. 


School  personnel  responses  to  Study  inquiries  included  the 
following  observations  and  suggestions: 

"Verbal  comments  were  not  complete  enough  to  pro- 
vide an  educational  basis  from  which  students 
might  attempt  to  understand  the  music  especially 
in  view  of  the  lack  of  pre-concert  study." 

"Effectiveness  of  the  concerts  was  reduced  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  programs  included  music  written 
for  a full  symphonic  complement  of  musicians,  but 
only  a small  ensemble  (approximately  50  musicians) 
was  available  to  play  the  high  school  concerts," 
(Noted  especially  in  reference  to  repeats  of  works 
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played  on  the  Orchestra’s  subscription  series 
concerts  for  adults.) 

"One  school  observed  difficulties  encountered 
in  school  schedules  due  to  late  arrival  of 
musicians  and  subsequent  delayed  starting  time 
for  the  concert." 


PROGRAMMING 


Young  People’s  Concerts 

Programming  policies  reflect  the  influence  of  three  basic 
factors:  (1)  programs  must  be  devised  that  will  attract  voluntary 

ticket  purchases  by  students  and  their  parents;  (2)  students  are 
given  no  preparation  for  concerts;  (3)  students  of  all  ages  (from 
grades  1-7)  attend  the  concerts. 

Under  these  circumstances,,  the  Young  People’s  Concert  con- 
ductor feels  that  use  of  special  attractions  and  visual  aids  is 
in5)ortant  - especially  during  the  second  half  of  the  concerts. 

The  manager  feels  they  are  "indispensable"  for  young  audiences. 

Concert  themes  are  used  to  aid  in  discussing  the  program  for 
and  V7ith  students.  Contvemporary  music  is  not  especially  stressed* 

Brief  verbal  commentary  (approximately  5 minutes  for  a 50 
minute  program)  is  prepared  by  the  conductor,  but  is  presented  by 
a person  engaged  for  this  purpose. 

Student  participation  is  limited,  A student  contest  winner 
is  presented  in  one  program  (4  perfomnances)  each  year.  Although 
there  is  no  advance  preparation  for  group  singing,  a student  singer 
directs  the  audience  in  at  least  one  song  that  the  Orchestra  plays 
with  the  children.  Words  of  the  song  are  printed  in  the  program. 

Programming  also  must  take  into  account  the  limitations  of 
playing  personnel  inasmuch  as  only  about  50  of  the  Orchestra’s 
musicians  are  available  to  play  for  daytime  concerts. 


High  School  Concerts 

The  music  director,  who  serves  as  conductor  for  the  High  School 
Concerts,  feels  the  purpose  of  the  concerts  is  (1)  to  prepare  students 
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to  become  aduit  concert  goers;. ; (2)  to  widen  their  horizon;  and  (3)  to 
expose  the  students  to  cultural  experiences.  In  order  to  try  to  ful- 
fill these  putposes,  the  music  director  considers  that  the  programs 
should  be  designed  to  instill  in  students  a feeling  for  the  best  in 
music,  to  give  them  a sense  of  our  great  musical  heritage  and,  hope- 
fully, "to  stimulate  the  students  to  think." 

The  programs  are  drawn  ftom  basic  orchestral  literature,  often 
emphasize  contemporary  works,  and  one  program  each  year  features  the 
winner  of  the  William  Inglis  Morse  Trust  foir  Music  contest. 

The  conductor  presents  his  own  verbal  comments  and  keeps  them 
ver:/  brief.  He  does  not  formally  prepare  them  in  advance,  preferring 
to  ''get  the  feel  d£  the  individual  audience"  and  shaping  his  comments 
accordingly.  Concerts  are  approximately  50  minutes  in  length. 


Comments  by  teachers 


Due  to  the  disruption  in  administration  of  the  school  music 
department,  it  was  not  possible  to  follow  the  customary  Study  pro- 
cedures in  obtaining  evaluations,  comments  and  suggestions  on  stu- 
dent concerts  from  teaching  and  administrative  persohnel.  From  a 
limited  number  of  interviews  and  completed  Study  questionnaires, 
however,  some  suggestions  and  comments  were  obtained. 

Of  6 secondary  instrumental  specialists  who  responded,  3 con- 
sidered music  played  for  the  Young  People’s  concerts  to  be  suitable, 
with  the  other  3 somev/hat  undecided;  4 expressed  a wish  to  have  a 
voice  in  evaluating  concerts;  3 were  not  convinced  that  the  purposes 
of  the  concerts  were  being  met* 

Individual  comments  on  programming  from  vocal  and  instrumental 
specialists  included  the  following: 

1.  "The  teachers  in  the  area  in  which  the  Symphony 
is  playing  should  be  involved  in  the  music  selec- 
tion. " 

2.  "Suggest  an  educational  concert  with  explanations 
and  examples  which  are  familiar  to  the  audience*" 

3.  "More  program  music.  Less  emphasis  on  movements 
from  vdrious  symphonies.  Short  pieces 4 " 

4.  "All  too  often  the  program  is  over  the  students' 
heads.  Proper  preparation  could  create  a liking 
rather  than  a dislike  for  what  is  presented." 

5.  "I  personally  feel  that  exposure  to  a variety  of 
musical  fare  is  important  for  young  audiences.  The 


New  Haven  S3nnphony  had  presented  such  a variety  at 
our  school  concert  programs." 

6.  "More  performing  of  standard  works," 


FINANCING 


Young  People *s  Concerts 

Annual  costs  of  the  12  Young  People's  concerts  total  between 
$17,000  and  $18,000  exclusive  of  administration  and  basic  overhead 
expense.  Income  from  the  following  sources  customarily  approximates 
out-of-pocket  costs: 

Sale  of  tickets $12,000  Approximate 

Grant  from  City  of  New  Haven  ...  . 5,000 

Other  contributions 1.100 

$18,100 


High  School  Concerts 

Since  their  inception.  High  School  concerts  have  been  financed 
from  funds  made  available  for  that  purpose  by  the  William  Inglis 
Mcrse  Trust.  The  Trust  has  been  making  $18,000  available  annually 
to  cover  costr  of  14  concerts, 

The  New  Haven  Syn5>hony  is  one  of  some  sixty  orchestras  having 
received  challenge  grants  from  the  Ford  Foundation  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  or  expanding  endowments.  Since  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  Orchestra  will  have  additional  funds  at  its  disposal  from 
this  source,  the  Morse  Trust  plans  to  phase  out  its  support  of  the 
High  School  concerts  during  the  nex  . five  year  period.  The  grant 
for  1967-68  has  been  reduced  by  $3,000  in  ar.cordance  with  this  plan. 

In  order  to  meet  costs  at  this  time  it  is,  therefore,  necessary 
for  the  Orchestra  to  request  those  schools  outside  of  New  Haven  that 
wish  concerts  to  make  rarjdest  payments  toward  their  cost,s.  In  no 
case  were  students  asked  to  pay  admission  to  the  concerts. 
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ENSEMBLE  CONCERTS 


The  New  Haven  Symphony  initiated  ensemble  concerts  in  1966-67. 

Two  performing  units  from  the  Orchestra  - a string  quartet  and  a 
woodwind  quintet  - were  made  available  to  schools  wishing  to  book 
performances  and  willing  and  able  to  meet  the  performance  fee  which 
ranges  between  $50  and  $85  depending  on  the  number  of  musicians  and 
travel  distances  involved. 

The  ensemble  concerts  are  sponsored  by  the  Orchestra  Association 
with  management  having  full  responsibility  for  bookings,  scheduling, 
promotion  and  financing. 

Supervision  of  programming  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Orchestra's 
music  director. 

The  advent  of  the  ensemble  performances  was  a harbinger  of  an 
enriched  elementary  and  secondary  school  picture  if  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  musicians  to  work  up  meaningful  instrument  demonstrations 
and  concerts  of  appropriate  music  were  any  measure  of  future  success. 


DRESS  REHEARSAL  SERIES 

For  several  years,  the  Orchestra  Association  has  followed  the 
practice  of  selling  tickets  to  students  for  the  final  (dress)  re- 
hearsals for  the  Orchestra's  subscription  concerts.  Until  1966-67, 
rehearsal  ticket  prices  were  50C. 

In  1967-68,  the  price  was  raised  to  $1.25,  and  students  were 
urged  to  purchase  tickets  for  rehearsals  for  practically  the  entire 
series  at  the  series  rate  of  $1.00  each.  ("Practically  the  entire 
series"  because  some  guest  artists  will  not  give  their  approval  for 
having  a paid  student  audience  at  their  rehearsals). 

There  has  been  some  adverse  reaction  to  the  sharp  increase  in 
admission  price  as  evidenced  by  the  following  observation  made  by  a 
high  school  music  teacher: 

"I  have  a suggestion  concerning  the  student  dress 
rehearsal  for  the  New  Haven  Symphony.  I feel  that 
this  once  simple  plan  of  having  students  pay  50<:  to 
hear  a dress  rehearsal  has  burgeoned  into  a huge 
pL-r  fit- taking  adventure  for  the  Symphony  in  that 
not  only  has  the  price  gone  up,  but  also  the  tickets 
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are  only  available  by  subscribing  to  the  whole 
series.  Many  students  would  like  to  attend  one 
or  two  rehearsals,  but  cannot  afford  the  series. 
The  result  is  that  the  college  students  have 
taken  over  and  the  high  school  students  are  left 
without  a chance." 


(Note:  Single  admission  tickets  are  always  available.  The  Orchestra 
grossed  $1,361  from  rehearsal  admission  and  netted  approximately  $800 
profit  from  the  project  for  the  entire  1966-67  season.) 


COMPETITIONS  FOR  STUDENT  SOLOISTS 


The  Orchestra  Association  sponsors,  administers  and  finances 
twp  different  competitions  for  student  musicians  and  presents  winners 
as  soloists  in  student  concerts.  One  conq>etition  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  15  years  in  order  to  give  opportunity  for  outstanding  young 
musicians  of  the  area  to  be  "discovered"  and  encouraged  to  pursue 
musical  careers.  Some  winners  have  gone  on  to  national  competitions 
in  later  years,  one  being  declared  winner  of  the  Marjorie  Merriweather 
Post  Competition. 


Young  People's  Concert 
Committee  Contest 


William  Inglis  Morse 
Trust  for  Music  Contest 


Eligibility 


Open  to  violinists, 
pianists,  cellists, 
flutists,  oboists, 
clarinetists  attending 
a private,  parochial  or 
public  school  in  the  New 
Haven  area  in  a grade  no 
higher  than  8th. 


Open  to  players  of  the 
same  instruments  who 
are  attending  high 
schools  in  the  area  and 
who  will  not  graduate 
before  May  of  the  year 
of  the  contest. 


Performance  Play  from  memory  a move- 

Requirements  ment  of  any  standard 

concerto  or  composition 
originally  written  for 
solo  instrument  and  or- 
chestra, and  one  solo 
composition. 


Same 


Registration  Fee  $1.00 


$3.00 


Award 


Opportunity  to  appear  as 
soloist  with  the  Orches- 
tra at  a Young  People *s 
Concert,  plus  cash  award 
to  be  determined  by  the 
Committee. 


Opportunity  to  appear  as 
soloist  with  the  Orchestra 
at  several  High  School 
concerts,  and  a cash 
award  of  $200.00. 


cfiNERAL  Comments  and  suggesi:ions 


Although  it  v/as  not  possible  to  follow  usual  Study  procedures  in 
obtaining  reactions  from  teachers  and  school  administrative  personnel, 
interviews  and  limited  survey  methods  brought  forth  some  interesting 
comments  and  suggestions: 

"Concerts  should  be  geared  to  that  vast  percentage 
who  do  not  like  music.  They  should  be  informal 
and  informative  as  opposed  to  formal  and  music 
performed  for  music *s  sake." 

"An  educationally  effective  youth  concert  is  one 
that  relates  to  the  individuals  to  whom  the  per- 
formance is  given.  Only  when  there  exists  active 
communication  betti7een  performers  and  audience  can 
education  occur." 

"Rapport  is  lost  when  the  look  of  disdain  replaces 
the  * understanding*  smile  of  appreciation  when  a 
performer *s  efforts  are  not  greeted  with  enthusiastic 
applause.  '* 

"At  present,  youth  concerts  are  given  to  the 
youngsters,  not  for  the  youngsters.  Allow 
youngsters  to  express  their  views  on  what 
should  be  presented.  Allow  music  educators, 
not  only  musicians,  to  express  their  views  on 
that  material  which  could  and/or  should  be 
presented. " 

"The  orchestra  should  play  more  youth  concerts. 

More  publicity  should  be  given  to  them." 

"Program  notes  should  be  forwarded  to  the 
teachers. " 


“There  should  be  some  communication  between  tfie 
conductor  and  the  audience*" 

"Narration  should  be  in5>roved." 

Brieff  establishes  a fine  rapport  with  our 
student  audience.  There  is  an  obvious  display  of 
mutual  respect." 

"Music  is  NOT  a universal  language.  Any  compli- 
cated art  form  should  be  explained  and  understood." 

The  remarks  of  the  choral  director  at  the  West  Hayen  High  School 
were  deemed  worthy  of  repetition  here  because  they  expiress  so  well 
the  feelings  held  by  a vast  majority  of  the  distressingly  few  music 
educators  who  took  the  time  to  thoughtfully  answer  the  questionnaire 
given  to  them  by  the  research  specialist. 

"For  youtk  Cbhcerts  to  fulfill  their  goals  of  increas- 
irlg  dn  iiiteteSt  in  music  and  for  instilling  an  excite- 
meht  in  attending  concerts,  much  has  to  be  done.  I 
feel  that  the  majority  of  students  mildly  enjoy  the 
concerts,  hbt  none  are  really  excited  and  motivated  to 
go  any  further,  and  this  is  where  the  program  fails. 

The  students  have  a 'take  it  or  leave  it*  attitude. 

"Why?  I feel  that  students  hdve  to  be  afforddd  the 
opportunity  again  and  again  - that  a program  should 
be  worked  out  for  the  students  to  attend  concerts  all 
through  their  school  years  - concerts  that  are  appro- 
priate for  their  age  level.  In  this  way  musical  growth 
will  be  possible.  An  isolated  concert,  ill-planned, 
here  and  there,  accon5>lishes  nothing.  The  more  they 
attend,  the  more  familiar  it  all  becomes  and  with  this 
there  will  be  greater  possibilities  for  concerts  to 
become  a meaningful  part  in  their  lives.  In  a sens;e 
I am  saying  that  they  need  to  be  conditioned  to  good 
music,  and  by  conditioned  I mean  for  music  to  become 
a regular  part  of  their  lives.  I feel  this  is  very 
important!  If  we  just  consider  the  fact  that  most 
students  who  enjoy  fine  niusic  have  been  exposed  to 
it  at  home  - we  realize  that  musical  taste  does  come 
from  a certain  over-exposure  - a conditioning. 

"We  have  to  over-expose  the  students  to  music  in  a 
planned  way.  Offering  youth  concerts  on  a Saturday 
in  a neighboring  city  is  not  enough.  They  must  have 
concerts  that  are  freely  accessible  to  them  - in 
school,  during  school  time.  Later  on  they  will  be 
interested  enough  to  go  on  their  own  but  that  inter- 
est has  to  be  developed. 
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"We  muse  realize  that  we  could  treat  music  like  the 
other  arts,  i.e.,  the  dramatic.  For  we  are  competing 
with  the  popular.  Students  get  that  music  free  and 
are  not  crying  out  for  more  music.  Consequently  a 
trip  to  the  theatre  will  be  more  appealing  than  a 
trip  to  a concert.  They  will  pay  to  attend  the 
Shubert  theatre  but  not  to  attend  Woolsey  Hall 
(the  concert  hall). 

"Therefore,  we  must  make  the  concerts  free  of  cost 
and  very  accessible  to  them.  We  must  realize  that 
they  are  conditioned  by  the  rhythmic  excitement  of 
popular  music  and  are  at  very  primitive  state  in 
their  musical  development.  We  have  hard  work  ahead 
if  we  expect  them  to  go  where  the  music  is.  The 
music  has  to  come  to  where  they  are* 

"I  would  be  eager  to  serve  on  any  committee  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  and  clarifying  the  goals  of 
these  concerts." 

The  principal  of  West  Haven  High  School  is  very  iitsistetlt  that 
cultural  opportunities  be  made  available  to  his  students.  Perform^ 
ances  by  outside  giroups  such  as  the  Orchestra,  opera  groups,  en- 
sembles, etc.,  are  financed  from  the  school's  activity  funds.  For 
20  minutes  daily  during  homeroom  period,  classical  music  is  played 
for  all  students  via  the  school's  public  address  system.  (Note: 

West  Haven  is  a separate  municipality  and  has  its  omi  school  system..) 


Student  Reactions 


A sampling  was  made  of  opinions  of  12  students  of  one  suburban 
area  high  school  in  which  the  Orchestra  plays  concerts.  Mainly  choral 
students,  some  of  them  played  instruments,  and,  as  a group,  had  at- 
tended both  Young  People's  and  High  School  concerts  for  an  average 
of  3.2  years. 

5 students  considered  the  concerts  to  be  "good"  without  reser- 
vations; 5 others  liked  them  with  some  reservations.  2 were  frank 
in  their  dislike  of  the  concerts.  Only  2 students  received  concert 
preparation  in  their  classes,  and  only  1 reported  post  concert 
activity.  3 of  the  12  attend  regular  adult  series  concerts. 
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NEW  HAVEN  TABLE  NO.  1. 


STUDENTS  LIKES  AND  DISLIKES  RELATIVE  TO  STUDENT  CONCERTS 


Most  Enjoyable  Least  Enjoyable 

The  younger  kids  liked  the  Screeching  moderti  music 

puppets  and  dancers  Long  slow  pieces  (3) 

Performances  by  our  own  peers  (2)  Some  of  the  explanations 
The  conductor* s comments 
Orchestral  instruments  in  com- 
bination 

Fast  "songs'*  (pieces) 

"The  Question",  by  Charles  Ives 


STUDENTS*  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  IMPROVING  YOUTH  CONCERTS 

1.  Use  folk  or  rock*n  roll  groups  (3) 

2.  Use  Broadway  musicals  and  Italian  opera 

3.  Have  more  student  solos  (2) 

4.  More  audience  participation 

5.  Use  visual  aid.  (This  student  had  experienced  concert  prepara- 
tion elsewhere  that  took  the  form  of  viewing  filmstrips  of 
"Peter  and  the  Wolf",  and  "The  Firebird  Suite", 


STUDY  OF  YOUTH  CONCERTS  IN  RASADENA,  CALIFORNIA 


Field  Workers:  Judith  Hagerty,  Orchestra  Research  Specialist 

Martha  Noyes,  Music  Education  Specialists 
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FACT  SHEET  - PASADENA,  CALIFORNIA 


THE  CITY 


Population  Data  Corporate  population  116,407 

(1960)  Metropolitan  area  (Los  Angeles  County)  6,918,300 

Whites  in  corporate  population  84.6% 

Negroes  in  " ” 12.5% 

Other  non-whites  in  " 2.9%. 


Ecorlomic  Base 
(1960) 


Research  and  development  in  electronics  and 
missiles:  manu/:acturing 


Income  Data 
(1960) 


Median  family  income  - $6,922 

15i2%  of  families  earned  less  than  $3,000  (annual) 
28.5%.  of  families  earned  over  $10,000  (annual) 


Education  Data  Of  Pasadena  residents  25  years  or  older: 

(1960)  3.1%  had  completed  less  than  5 years  of  school 

59.5%.  had  completed  high  school  or  mPre 

Median  number  of  school  years  dompleted  12*4  yrs. 


THE  ORCHESTRA  - Tm  PASADENA  SYMPHONY . ORQhEST^  (1966-67  data) 


Cross  annual  budget  * . * $105^707 

Total  number  of  musicians  * , 62 

Total  number  of  concerts  played  .....  10 

Total  number  of  youth  concerts  played  2 

(Plus  2 opera  performances) 


Estimated  gross  annual  attendance  at  youth  concerts  ...  6,000* 


President: 

Conductor: 

Manager: 


William  B.  Rodiger 
Richard  Lert 
Miss  Helen  Martin 


Youth  concert)  Lauris  Jones,  Ass*t  conductor 
conductors  ) Eugene  Ober,  Ass't  conductor 
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PASADENA  SCHOOLS  - SUMMARY  (1966-67) 


Public  school  system  enrollment  ....... 

Non-public  school  enrollment  

Total  school  population  (through  high  school) 


Pasadena  Public  Schools 


Super in  t enden  t : 

Director  of  music  education: 


Robert  E.  Jenkins 
H.  Lei and  Green 


Coordinator  of  youth  concerts:  H.  Leland  Green 

Per  pupil  expenditure  (annual) 

Grade  structure:  K-6,  3-3-2 

Elementary  schools*  grades  K-6  

Handicapped  children,  Roosevelt  School  

Junior  high  schools,  grades  7-9  

Senior  high  schools,  grades  10-12  . 

Continuation  high  school,  part-time  students  

Pasadena  City  College,  grades  13-14  

Total 

FM  Radio  Station,  school -opera ted 
Non-public . Schools 

Parochial  schools  ***.*.♦« 

, t 

Other  private  schools  ..........  i « ....  i 

Representative  Educational  and  Cultural  Organizations 

Ambassador  College  Coleman  Chamber  Musi 

California  Institute  of  Pasadena  Area  Youth  1 

Technology  Council 

Fuller  Theological  Seminary  Pasadena  Symphony  Or 

Pasadena  City  College  Festival  of  the  Arts 

Pasadena  College  Art  Museum 

Pacific  Oaks  College  Children’s  Museum 


$694.49 


28 

1 

5 

3 

1 

JL 

39 


11 

20 


Huntington  Library  and  Art 


Gallery 
Public  Library 

Pasadena  Community  Playhouse 


^rasic  EDUCATION  IN  THE  PASADENA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


PASADENA  TABLE  NO,  1 

MUSIC  EDUCATION  STAFF  - PASADENA  CITY  SCHOOLS  (Total  Staff  37) 


DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  EDUCATION 
(Music  Coordinator) 

VOCAL-GENERAL  MUSIC  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC 


Elementary 

2 classroom  music  consultants  5 instrumental  specialists 

in  27  schools 

Junior  High 

1 Vocal  5 instrumental  specialists 

2 General  Music  in  5 schools 

6 Vocal-General  Musi.c 

in  5 schools 

Senior  High 

3 Vocal  teachers  4 instrumental  specialists 

in  3 schools  in  3 schools 

9 teachers  - Junior  college 
Composer  in  Residence 


Elementary  and  Secondary  Music 

Classroom  music  was  taught  by  classroom  teachers  with  the 
help  of  two  consultants  who  visited  rooms  when  needed  or  when 
asked,  averaging  about  eighteen  classes  a week. 

Instrumental  music  was  taught  in  all  but  the  school  for 
physically  and  mentally  handicapped  children.  An  honors  or- 
chestra provided  a challenge  for  the  more  capable  student. 

Junior  high  school  general  music  and  art  were  required  for 
one  semester  each  in  the  7th  grade,  but  students  in  instrumental 
music  classes  were  excused  from  the  general  music  requirement. 


Piano  instruction  for  beginners  was  a unique  offering  at  all  3 
grade  levels. 

An  extensive  general  music  guide  listed  and  ontiined  the 
various  units  to  be  taught  in  general  music  class,  with  instru- 
ments of  the  orchestra,  program  and  absolute  music,  chamber 
music,  form  and  contemporary  music  representing  several  areas 
of  exploration.  The  guide  illustrates  some  of  the  thinking  that 
has  gone  into  the  listening  program  and  its  relation  to  community 
music. 


PASADENA  TABLE  NO.  2 

MUSIC  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM  - PASADENA  CITY  SCHOOLS 


VOCAL  - GENERAL  MUSIC  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC 


Elementary 


Classroom  Music  (P-6)  Beginning  Strings  (4) 

Beginning  Winds  (5) 
Intermediate  and  Advanced 
Instruction 
Orchestra 


Junior  High 


General  Music  - Required  (7) 
Intermediate  Glee  Club  (8-9) 
Advanced  Glee  Club  (8-9) 
Chorus  (8-9) 


Beginning,  Intermediate 
and  Advanced  Bands  (7-9) 
Beginning,  Intermediate 
Advanced  Orchestra  (7-9) 
Piano  (7-9) 


Senior  High 


Boys*  Glee  Club 
Girls'  Chorus 
Girls*  Glee  Club 
A Cappela  Choir 
Vocal  Ensemble 
Voice 


Band  - 2 years 
Orchestra  - 1 year 
Advanced  Band 
Advanced  Orchestra 
Instrumental  Ensembles 
Piano  - 1 year 
Advanced  Piano  2 years 
Organ 


Music  History  and  Theory  - 1 year 
Music  Listening  - 1 year 
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SUMMARY  OF  1966-67  PASADENA  SYMPHONY  YOUTH  CONCERTS 


The  Pasadena  Symphony  Youth  Concerts  are  presented  as  a part  of 
a coordinated  series  of  music  events  for  young  people  under 
sponsorship  of  the  Pasadena  Area  Youth  Music  Council. 


1.  Pasadena  Symphony  Youth  Concerts 


Number: 

Conductor: 

Sponsorship: 

Financing: 


Attended  by: 
Performed  in: 
Time: 

Admission: 

Tran  spo  r t a t ion : 


2 performances,  1 program 
Eugene  Ober,  Assistant  Conductor 
Pasadena  Area  Youth  Music  Council,  and 
Pasadena  Symphony  Juniors 
Ticket  sales 

Pasadena  S3anphony  Juniors  fund  raising 
project 

Any  student  purchasing  a ticket 

Pasadena  Civic  Auditorium,  capacity  - 3,000 

Sunday,  2:00  PM  and  3:30  PM 

$2.00  for  four  events 

Personal 


2.  Pasadena  Symphony  presented  in  Youth  Opera 


Number: 

Conductor: 

Sponsorship: 

Financing: 

Other  data: 


2 performances,  1 opera 
Lauris  Jones,  Assistant  Conductor 
Pasadena  Area  Youth  Music  Council,  and 
Junior  League  of  Pasadena 
Ticket  sales 

Junior  League  of  Pasadena 
See  above 


PASADEM  AREA  YOUTH  MUSIC  COUNCIL  EVENTS  - 1967 


Each  event  is  presented  twice  on  a Sunday  afternoon,  in 
the  Pasadena  Civic  Auditorium.  Season  ticket  for  4 events 
$2 1 00,  include  admission  to: 

1.  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  Orchestra  Youth  Concert, 

Presented  by  Pasadena  Junior  Committee  of  the  Philharmonic 

2.  Children's  Opera  Performance  (Pasadena  Symphony  Orchestra) 
Presented  by  the  Junior  League  of  Pasadena 

3.  Pasadena  Syraphony  Youth  Concert, 

Presented  by  Pasadena  Syraphony  Juniors 

4.  Chamber  Music  Concert 

Presented  by  Coleman  Chamber  Music  Association 
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HISTORY  MD  PHILOSOPHY  OF  YOUTH  CONCERTS  IN  PASADENA 


In  reviewing  the  history  and  philosophy  of  youth  concerts  in 
Pasadena,  three  factors  emerge  as  having  been  especially  significant: 

1.  Proximity  of  Pasadena  to  Los  Angeles:  Pasadena,  located 

in  Los  Angeles  County,  is  an  integral  part  of  the  total 
Los  Angeles  metropolitan  complex.  Freeways  and  public 
bus  sus terns  link  the  various  communities  together  in 
such  a way  that  Pasadena  students  have  relatively  easy 
access  to  many  cultural  events  presented  for  young  people 
in  Los  Angeles  including  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  youth 
concerts . 

2.  The  fact  that  many  of  the  world's  leading  musicians, 
conqjosers,  artists,  writers,  actors  and  scholars  live 
in  the  metropolitan  area  serves  to  heighten  the  general 
interest  in,  and  awareness  of  cultural  activities  and 
developments  throughout  the  Pasadena  area.  These  fac- 
tors are  reflected  in  the  inclusion  of  cultural  activi- 
ties ill  the  curriculum  of  the  public  schools. 

3.  The  influence  of  Dr.  Richard  Lert  on  the  musical  taste 

of  the  community:  Dr.  Lert,  one  of  the  great  conductors 

of  the  world,  has  served  as  musical  director  of  the 
Pasadena  Syn^hony  Orchestra  and  Chorus  for  more  than  30 
years.  More  than  400  young  persons  who  have  come  under 
his  influence  have  gone  into  music  professionally,  as 
performers,  composers,  conductors  or  teachers.  He  con- 
ducted the  Pasadena  Symphony  Youth  concerts  for  many 
years . 

History 

The  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  Orchestra  initiated  youth  con- 
certs in  Pasadena  in  1926.  Under  sponsorship  by  the  Junior  League, 
the  Los  Angeles  Orchestra  presented  from  1 to  3 concerts  in  Pasa- 
dena each  year. 

In  return  for  the  League* s agreement  to  serve  as  underwriter 
for  the  concerts,  the  Pasadena  Board  of  Education  agreed  to  be 
responsible  for  selling  two- thirds  of  the  tickets,  sales  of  the 
remaining  third  to  be  the  responsibility  of  the  League.  Ticket 
prices  ranged  from  50c  for  unreserved  seats  to  $3.50  for  reserved 
seats . 

This  basic  plan  continued  until  1937,  when  the  Junior  League 
felt  "the  cultural  need  in  the  community  had  been  filled",  and 
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the?. National  Association  of  Junior  Leagues  of  America  was  urging 
its  chapters  to  assume  greater  responsibility  for  meeting  welfare 
needs  in  each  community. 

Thereafter,  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  youth  concerts  were 
sponsored  by  Pasadena-based  units  of  the  Philharmonic's  t<ride- 
spread  supporting  organization  including  the  Pasadena  Junior 
Philharmonic  Committee  during  recent  years. 

The  Pasadena  Symphony  Orchestra  played  its  first  youth  con- 
certs in  1934  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Junior  League  of  Pasa- 
dena which  undert‘7rote  one  concert  each  season  until  its  discon- 
tinuance of  sponsorship  of  youth  concerts  in  1937. 

The  Junior  League  of  Pasadena  resumed  sponsorship  of  Pasadena 
Syn5>hoiiy  Concerts  for  Young  People  in  1946.  For  the  next  11  years, 
until  the  Area  Youth  Music  Council  v;as  formed  in  1960,  the  Orches- 
tra presented,  on  the  average,  tc-jo  concerts  each  year  in  the  Civic 
Auditorium.  The  Junior  League  met  all  costs  in  connection  with 
the  concerts  so  the  children  could  attend  free. 


Formation  of  the  Pasadena  Area  Youth  Music  Council 


For  many  years  prior  to  1960  several  organizations  in  Pasadena 
were  presenting  their  respective  youth  concerts  including  The  Pasa- 
dena Symphony,  The  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  The  Coleman  Chamber 
Music  Association,  and,  from  time  to  time,  others  as  well. 

Each  organization  conducted  its  o^m  ticket  sales,  campaign 
for  youth  concerts,  promotion,  and  drives  for  comrQunity  support 
with  resulting  conflicts  in  dates,  presentations  and  loyalties  - 
to  say  nothing  of  the  stress  and  strain  these  many  valiant 
efforts  placed  on  the  public  school  system.  Each  organization, 
of  course,  requested  the  schools  to  give  time  and  attention  to 
publicizing  the  various  events  and,  in  many  cases,  to  help  in 
ticket  sale  procedures. 

In  1960,  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  H.  J.  Van  de  Kamp, 

V7ell  known  Pasadena  civic  leader  and  business  woman,  representa- 
tives of  the  various  organizations  that  \<iere  engaged  in  present- 
ing youth  concerts  together  with  a representative  of  the  music 
education  department  of  the  Pasadena  public  schools  met  and 
formed  t'  e Pasadena  Area  Youth  Music  Council  for  the  purpose  of 
coordin  -ing  the  work  in  the  youth  field. 

Since  that  time  a series  of  4 different  musical  events  for 
young  people  has  been  offered  each  year  at  a season  ticket  price 
of  $2.00  (for  children  or  adults)  and  has  included  back-to-back 
performances  on  a Sunday  afternoon  of  the  following: 
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1.  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  youth  conceit 

2.  Pasadena  Synq)hony  youth  concert 

3.  Children's  Opera 

4.  Chamber  music  concert 

The  youth  music  series  has  not  been  an  integral  part  of  the 
public  school  music  curriculum  due  to  the  fact  that  the  concerts 
are  not  given  during  school  time,  and  the  number  of  children 
reached  is  small  in  comparison  to  the  total  school  population. 
There  has  existed,  however,  close  cooperation  between  the  schools, 
the  Youth  Music  Council  and  its  participating  organizations. 

In  addition  to  Sunday  concerts  sponsored  by  the  Youth  Music 
Council,  a variety  of  classroom  concerts  has  been  presented  in 
Pasadena  public  schools.  Financing  for  all  of  these  events  has 
come  from  private  sources  rather  than  from  public  school  funds. 


THE  PASADENA  AREA  YOUTH  MUSIC  COUNCIL  - ORGANIZATION  AND  OPERATING 
PLAN 


Purpose 

"To  further  the  music  appreciation  and  education  of  Pasadena 
area  youth  through  coordinated  planning,  sponsorship  and  production 
of  annual  musical  programs." 


Members  of  the  Council 


1.  Financial  sponsors: 

A.  Coleman  Chamber  Music  Association 

B.  Pasadena  Symphony  Juniors  - one  of  the  supporting 
units  of  the  Pasadena  Symphony  Orchestra 

C.  Pasadena  Junior  Philharmonic  Committee  (one  of  the 
local  supporting  units  of  the  Los  Angeles  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra) 

D.  The  Junior  League  of  Pasadena,  Inc. 
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2.  Non- financial  sponsor: 

The  Department  of  Music  Education  of  the  Pasadena 
City  Schools. 

3.  Affiliated  representatives  - interested  organizations 
or  individuals  may  be  invited  to  participate  and  cur- 
rently include: 

A.  Pasadena  Council  PTA 

B.  District  PTA 

C.  Parochial  schools 

D.  Private  schools 

E.  Music  Teachers  Association 


Basic  Plan  of  Operation 

Each  of  the  financial  sponsors  is  responsible  for  coomiitting 
itself  annually  "to  participate  in  planning,  promoting,  consum- 
mating and/or  financing"  a youth  concert  which,  together  with 
presentations  of  the  other  participating  organizations  shall  con- 
stitute the  youth  concert  series. 

Work  of  the  Council  is  handled  by  the  officers  and  the  fol- 
lowing committees: 

1.  Publicity  Committee  - composed  of  one  representative 
from  each  financial  sponsor,  plus  the  chairman. 

2.  sales  Coordination  Committee  — con^osed  of  one  repre- 
sentative from  each  financial  sponsor,  and  one  repre- 
sentative from  the  Pasadena  Council  of  the  PTA,  private, 
parochial  and  district  schools  respectively. 

3.  Program  Committee  - conqjosed  of  a concert  chairman  from 
each  financial  sponsor  and  the  Coordinator  of  Milsic  Edu- 
cation (director  of  music  education)  of  Pasadena  City 
Schools. 

4.  Budget  Connnittee  - composed  of  the  Council  treasurer, 
and  the  concert  chairman  from  each  financial  sponsor. 

5.  Concert  Procedure  Committee  - to  supervise  ushering  at 
each  concert. 

6.  Donated  Tickets  Committee  - to  supervise  contributions 
and  distribution  of  donated  tickets  and  donated  funds. 
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7.  Booklet  Committee  - to  supervise  the  design,  layout,  and 
printing  of  the  booklets  containing  program  listings, 
program  notes  and  tickets. 

8.  Fliers  Committee  - to  prepare  and  distribute  publicity 

fliers.  ^ 


9.  Nominating  Committee 


Financial  Structure 

Each  financial  sponsor  (organizations  presenting  the  concerts) 
must  submit  an  advance  production  budget  to  the  Council *s  budget 
committee.  Inasmuch  as  revenue  from  sale  of  tickets  does  not  meet 
total  costs  of  the  four  presentations,  it  is  necessary  to  decide 
upon  the  manner  in  which  funds  available  for  a current  year  shall 
be  pro-rated  among  the  organizations. 


First  demand  upon  available  funds  is  coverage  of  the  Council’s 
expenses  in  connection  with  the  printing  of  publicity  materials, 
ticket-booklets,  and  modest  incidental  expenses.  By  agreement 
among  the  sponsors,  it  is  the  established  policy  to  cover  total 
costs  of  the  chamber  music  concerts  presented  by  the  Coleman 
Chamber  Music  Association. 


The  remainder  of  the  funds  is  then  divided  between  the  Junior 
League,  the  Pasadena  Sjm^hony  and  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic 
Sfonsoring  units  to  assist  each  of  these  organizations  in  meeting 
concept  production  costs.  The  amount  of  money  allocated  to  each 
IS  established  by  mutual  agreement*  Customarily,  the  Junior 
League  meets  a greater  portion  of  its  costs  for  the  animal  pro- 
duction of  the  children's  opera  (ballet  instead  of  opera  per- 
formance for  1967-6-8),  than  does  either  of  the  orchestra  organi- 
zations. ® 


None  of  the  organizations  may  receive  from  the  Music  Council 
any  amount  over  the  actual  cost  of  producing  a youth  concerts 
ou  d a deficit  occur  at  the  end  of  a fiscal  year,  it  shall  be 
s are  equally  by  the  financial  sponsors.  Should  surplus  funds 
remain  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  they  shall  be  divided  on 
an  equal  oasis  to  those  financial  sponsors  that  have  not  already 
received  lOOji  of  their  concert  costs. 
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PROCEDURES  USED  IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH  YOUTH  CONCERTS 


Planning  and  Evaluation  of  Concerts 

The  director  of  music  education  of  the  Pasadena  City  schools 
confers  with  the  program  chairman  of  each  organization  and  approves 
all  programs  presented  under  sponsorship  by  the  Youth  Music  Council. 


The  Pasadena  Synqshony  youth  concert  planning  committee  in- 
cludes the  assistant  conductor  (who,  in  turn,  confers  with  the 
Orchestra's  music  director)  and  representatives  of  the  Pasadena 
SyEq)hony  Juniors  (organization  of  young  women  who  help  support 
the  Orchestra's  youth  concerts). 


There  is  no  channel  for  direct  involvement  of  teachers  in 
concert  planning.  Of  27  teachers  responding  to  Study  question- 
naires concerning  their  interest  in  having  a voice  in  concert 
evaluations  and  planning,  12  indicated  interest  in  doing  so;  15 
stated  they  had  no  desire  to  do  so. 


Concert  Scheduling 

Scheduling  of  the  concerts  is  handled  by  the  Youth  Music 
Council  and  was  as  follows  in  1966-67: 

November  - Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  youth  concert 
December  - Children's  opera 
January  - Pasadena  Syn5>hony  youth  concert 
February  - Chamber  music  concert 

All  performances  are  presented  at  the  Civic  Auditorium  on 
Sunday  afternoons  at  2:00  PM  and  3:30  PM. 


The  possibility  of  presenting  concerts  during  in-school  time 
was  discussed  with  teachers.  Of  34  responding  to  Study  question- 
naires, only  6 teachers  stated  they  would  object  to  in-school  time 
conceits.  One  elementary  classroom  teacher  stated  she  objected 
to  concerts  on  school  time,  "because  our  teaching  day  is  already 
heavily  loaded  with  interruptions  and  students  being  released  for 
a variety  of  activities." 


Promotion 

The  Youth  Music  Council  is  responsible  for  promotion  and 
publicity  for  the  total  series  of  youth  music  events  during  the 
fall  ticket  sale  campaign.  During  the  year,  each  sponsoring  or- 
ganization is  responsible  for  publicity  concerning  its  own  con- 
cert or  production. 
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Through  the  help  of  the  PXA,  the  Council  distributes  to  the 
schools  one-page  announcements,  that  include  listing  of  dates  and 
events,  and  .a  ticket  order  form.  The  children  are  expected  to  take 
the  tilers  bDme  so  that  parents  may  send  their  orders  to  the  Coun- 
cil. Fliers  were  distributed  only  to  music  students  in  lunior 
igh  schools.  9 of  13  music  specialists  reported  difficulty  in 

gecting  word  about  the  concerts  to  junior  high  school  students  not 
enrolled  in  music  classes. 


In  addition,  the  Council  makes  use  of  customary  publicity 
through  newspapers,  radio/TV,  organizations*  newsheets,  bulletin 
boards,  school  assembly  announcements,  etc. 

^e  amount  of  publicity  accorded  the  series  in  any  given 
school  apparently  x^as  directly  proportional  to  effort  made  by  the 
I’lA  music  committee  chairman  of  that  school. 


Ticket  Sales 


School  personnel  and/or  PTA  groups  have  been  involved  in 
andling  ticket  sale  money  for  youth  concert  tickets,  off  and  on, 

^ r PTA,  as  an  affiliated  member  of  the 

Youth  Music  Council,  handled  the  youth  concert  series  ticket  sales 
frojr  I960  to  the  fall  of  1966  when  a re-study  of  the  PTA  by-laws 
resu  ted  in  an  interpretation  to  the  effect  that  the  PTA  was  not 
authorized  to  handle  funds. 


fh.  lOfit  proceaure  created  an  emergency  just  prior  to 

the  1966-67  ticket  can?>aign  and  it  was  decided  that  all  season 
tickets  would  have  to  be  purchased  via  mail  orders  to  the  Ikisic 

3 resulting  23%  drop  in  sales.  Whereas  in 
1965-66,  season  ticket  sales  totalled  6,000  (capacity  of  the  house 
for  two  perfoimances) , they  totalled  approximately  4,600  in  1966-67 

■ U pi-ices  are  $2.00  for  the  series  of  4 concerts  (for 

either  adults  or  students),  and  75?  single  admission. 

really  mean  "booklets"  - attractive  20- 
page,  5%  X 8%  inch  booklets  with  enamelled  paper  covers.  Tear-off 
tickets  (one  for  each  concert)  form  a fold-out  on  the  back  cover. 
The  student  purchaser  is  expected  to  keep  and  use  his  booklet 
throughout  the  season. 

Contents  include  brief  notes  on  concert  manners,  orchestra 
se«ting  chart  using  drawings  of  instruments  in  each  orchestra  sec- 
tion, program  page  and  program  notes  for  each  concert,  a brief 
correct  pronounciations  for  musical  terms  ("scherzo  - 

' HIGH-den,  trio  - mE-oh",  etc.),  and  attrac- 
tive illustrations. 
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Preparation  of  the  booklets  is  a cooperative  venture  coordi- 
nated by  the  Youth  Music  Council.  The  program  chairman  of  each 
participating  organization  is  responsible  for  providing  copy  for 
program  pages.  The  director  of  music  education  provides  informa- 
tion for  program  notes.  The  Youth  Music  Council  is  responsible  for 
editing,  publishing,  and  distributing  booklets  to  ticket  purchasers. 
Costs  of  publication  are  covered  as  a part  of  the  overall  youth  con- 
cert series  production  expenses. 

Children  scheduled  to  attend  the  2:00  PM  concerts  receive  book- 
lets printed  in  red  and  black;  those  who  are  to  attend  the  3:30  PM 
concert  receive  booklets  printed  in  blue  and  black.  Unless  ticket 
orders  specify  a time  preference,  students  from  city  schools  are 
automatically  assigned  to  the  early  concert,  and  these  from  subur- 
ban areas  to  the  second  concert. 


Attendance 


Although  attendance  t^as  not  as  large  in  1966-67  as  in  previous 
years  due  to  a change  in  ticket  sale  procedures,  the  concert  series 
customarily  IS  sold  out,  with  attendance  running  to  the  full  capacity 

house  for  each  of  the  two  afternoon  performances  ^ 
(total  attendance  of  6,000). 


ack  of  sufficient  seating  capacity  for  all  students  wanting 
to  attend  was  a matter  of  concern  for  principals  of  some  elementary 
schools  who  stated  they  felt  provision  should  be  made  to  accommo- 
date more  children  at  each  concert  or  that  more  concerts  should  be 
given. 


majority  of  tickets  are  sold  on  a season  ticket 
course,  that  the  majority  of  students  attending 
g to  all  four  events,  thereby  giving  a maximum  gross  attendance  of 
approximately  24,000  persons  throughout  the  year,  but  a total  audi- 
ence of  approximately  6,000  different  individuals. 

24  of  25  elementary  classroom  teachers  t^ho  responded  to  Study 
questionnaires  stated  that  25%  or  less  of  their  students  attended. 
Reasons  mentioned  for  this  limited  participation  included  parental 

4:  (most  frequently  mentioned),  and  the 

tact  that  the  concerts  are  not  presented  during  in-school  time. 


Procedures  Chairman 

of  the  Youth  Music  Council  with  participation  by  members  of  the 
organization  tnat  is  presenting  the  concert  on  any  given  day.  Audi- 
ence behavior  was  considered  to  be  “good"  or  "excellent"  by  the  33 
teachers  responding  to  Study  questionnaires. 
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Printed  Programs  are  not  used  although  many  students  bring  their 

season  booklets  containing  program  listings  and  notes. 

Teachers  responding  to  Study  inquiries  were  about  evenly  divided  in 

their  opinions  as  to  whether  printed  programs  are  helpful  or  annoy- 
3>nC6S  • ^ 


Transport  a j 


ion 


Generally  speaking,  transportation  arrangements  are  the  re- 
sponsibility  of  parents  and  students, 

fr-.Tr.  from  deprived  area  schools  who  received  free  tickets 

from  the  PiA  council  were  transported  to  and  from  concerts  on  a 
Dus  for  a 15c  fee.  As  one  principal  put  it,  "When  the  children 
have  to  pay  something  they  come;  when  it  is  free,  many  don’t  show 

Up  « 

At  least  one  other  school  chartered  a bus  for  concerts  and 
charged  each  child  25c.  Parents  acted  as  chaperones. 


.Concert  Preparation  and  Fonow-np 


Educational  radio  has  been  used  for  7 or 
preparation.  The  director  of  music  education 
casts,  prepares  and  sends  teacher  study  guides 


8 years  for  concert 
narrates  the  broad- 
to  each  grade  level. 


- r comment  to  the  effect  that  not  enough  teachers  were 
taking  advantage  of  the  broadcast  and  at  least  one  principal  was 
not  even  aware  they  were  available. 


Lack  of  music  specialists  in  Che  grades  was  recognized  by  the 

for  not  being  able  to  doMre 

With  the  youth  concert  opportunity. 


f-K  ^J^P^’^^tion  IS  done  by  classroom  teachers  with  assistance  of 
the  radio  program.  In  a group  of  24  elementary  classroom  teachers 
r ported  developing  their  own  study  materials,  as  did  3 out  of  9* 
music  specialists  responding  to  Study  questionnaires. 

members  of  an  opera  cast  visited  some  of  the  schools 

althonL^^^r’'^  students  for  the  performance  with  excellent  results 
there  were  not  enough  performers  or  enough  time  available 

Se  needed.  Dr.  Lert,  Music  Director  of 

the  Orchestra,  visited  some  schools  in  earlier  years. 

follow-up  is  informal,  done  on  an  individual  basis, 
^iniml"'^''"^  consultant,  could  only  be  considered 
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•^-ggestions  and  comments  concerning  preparation  made  by  school 
personnel: 


”I  think  thet  over-exposure  to  music  before  the 
concert  dulls  the  experience."  (Director  of  music 
education) 

"Have  an  assembly  on  Friday  afternoon  for  concert 
goers  at  which  they  would  be  prepared."  (Elementary 
principal) 

"The  children  in  my  areas  are  pretty  sophisticated. 
No  preparation  needed."  (Instrumental  specialist) 

*My  class  listens  to  the  Standard  School  Broadcast 
each  x-jeek.  They  are  attentive  and  enjoy  a discus- 
si.on  afterward.  Each  child  has  an  atlas  in  order 
to  locate  the  country  being  included  on  the  program. 
They  enjoy  discussing  the  type  of  music  and  the 
history  of  the  country,  relating  its  location  in 
relation  to  ours.”  (Fourth  grade  teacher  - low 
income  area) 

"A  sheet  of  questions  is  given  each  child  by  his 
teacher  before  he  hears  Bernstein's  program  on 
TV,  since  each  child  is  required  to  listen.  This 
is  not  true  of  our  youth  concerts."  (Sixth  grade 
teacher) 


PROGRAMMING 


The  Pasadena  Symphony  Juniors  (member  of  the  Area  Youth  Music 
Council)  have  a program  committee  that  works  with  the  assistant 
conductor  on  youth  concert  programming.  The  assistant  conductor, 
in  turn,  confers  with  the  Orchestra's  Music  Director.  The  program 
developed  through  committee  work  is  submitted  by  the  committee 
chairman  to  the  director  of  music  education  of  the  schools  for 
suggestions,  recommendations  and  approval. 

The  youth  concert  conductor  is  faced  with  very  few  restrictions 
in  prograiraning.  Generally  speaking,  he  can  count  on  three  rehears* 
als  for  youth  concert  preparation.  The  music  does  not  have  to  be 
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coordinated  with  in-school  pre-concert  study  plans  nor  are  the  con- 
certs played  for  any  given  age  group.  Central  themes  for  concerts 
were  abandoned  many  years  ago  because  they  were  felt  to  interfere 
with  desirable  balance  in  musical  content  of  programs.  It  is  neces 
sary,  of  course,  to  coordinate  the  Pasadena  Symphony  youth  concert 

program  with  that  presented  on  the  series  by  the  Los  ^geles  Phil- 
harmonic. 

Student  soloists,  selected  by  auditions  arranged  and  held  by 
the  Pasac.ena  Symphony  Juniors,  are  presented.  Film  personalities 
have  served  as  narrators  from  time  to  time  (and,  thereby,  increas- 
ing ticket  sales,  incidentally) . 

Sele*-tion  of  music  used  on  Pasadena  youth  concert  programs  met 

with  approval  of  83%  of  the  30  teachers  replying  to  Study  question- 
naires. 


— suggestions  and  comments  made  by  school  personnel 

”Some  programs  are  more  appealing  than  others. 

Chamber  music  is  hard  for  children  to  take.  Opera 
and  good  band  music  are  thrilling  to  our  children. 

The  young  soloists  were  well  received  . . . Make 
the  programs  more  appealing.  Avoid  too  much  string 
music.  If  the  first  program  isn’t  good  they  don’t 
bother  to  go  back.  It  is  always  easy  to  get  them 
to  go  to  the  first  program.”  (Principal  of  ele- 
mentary school  in  a deprived  area) 

't^e  need  to  be  creative  in  our  progrannning.  A 
fine  band  might  be  presented  instead  of  a symphony.” 

School  Pers_qnnel  General  Comments  Relative  to  the  Youth  Concerts 

"We  have  a very  rich  music  program  in  Pasadena. 

I would  like  to  see  the  concerts  given  to  more 
children  similar  to  what  I experienced  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio  in  the  late  1930 ’s.  Concerts  were 
during  the  school  day  with  transportation  fur- 
nished at  a very  nominal  fee.  All  the  children 
were  encouraged  to  attend  as  a class  twice  a 
year.”  (Elementary  instrumental  specialist) 

"This  is  the  most  enjoyable  activity  that  I remem- 
ber from  my  elementary  school  days  - every  Satur- 
day morning  to  the  Philharmonic  on  the  school  bus. 

We  should  have  it  in  Pasadena.”  (Fifth  grade 
teacher) 
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“I  would  like  to  see  concerts  given  free  at  the 
Civic  Auditorium.  Do  not  make  it  necessary  for 
parents  to  call  for  a reservation.  Plan  through 
the  classroom  teacher.”  (Elementary  teacher) 

I would  like  to  see  more  Negro  perforaers  in  the 
orchestra.”  (Elementary  principal,  deprived  area 
school) 

“The  band  concert  really  went  over  well  - much 
better  than  the  regular  youth  concerts.” 

"Generally  speaking,  principals  don’t  try  to 
bring  the  best  in  art  and  music  to  the  children.” 
(Elementary  principal) 


FINANCING 


Financial  policies  of  the  Pasadena  Synqjhony  relative  to  free 
vs.  admission  concerts  are  the  reverse  of  customary  procedures.  The 
Pasadena  SynQ>hony,  operating  on  approximately  $100,000  annually, 
presents  the  so-called  "adult  subscription  series”  concerts  free  but, 
as  previously  indicated,  admission  is  charged  for  youth  concerts. 

The  policy  of  free  adult  concerts  was  established  many  years 
ago  when  the  City  of  Pasadena  agreed  to  make  substantial  annual 
allocations  to  the  basic  operating  costs  of  the  Orchestra  contin- 

upon  the  Orchestra  playing  its  major  concerts  free  so  they 
would  be  available  to  all  Pasadena  citizens. 

In  1966-67,  the  City  of  Pasadena  contributed  $20,000  to  the 

Angeles  County  contributed  an 

lona  $ 1,250.  These  city  and  county  public  funds  accounted 
for  approximately  one-third  of  the  Orchestra’s  total  income. 

Traditionally,  the  Orchestra's  youth  concerts  have  been  fi- 
nanced from  private  monies  - income  from  ticket  sales,  and  contri- 
butions from  individuals  and  organizations  with  special  reference 
to  the  Junior  League  of  Pasadena  and  the  Pasadena  Symphony  Juniors. 
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Youth  Music  Council  Financing 


Income  to  the  Youth  Music  Council  from  sale  of  season  tickets 
for  the  youth  concert  series  customarily  totals  approximately  $12,000 
(6,000  tickets  (?  $2.00  each).  From  this  income,  the  Council  pays  the 
expenses  involved  in  promotion  of  the  youth  concert  series,  in  pub- 
lishing and  distributing  youth  concert  booklets,  and  other  modest 
incidental  costs  of  operating  the  Council. 

The  rest  of  the  funds  derived  from  ticket  sales  are  allocated 
to  the  four  participating  organizations  to  assist  chem  in  meeting 
costs  of  actual  production  of  the  con-'erts,  including  rehearsal 
and  performance  fees,  concert  hall  rental,  music  rental  and  royal- 
ties, etc. 


Pasadena  Symphony  Financing  for  Youth  Concerts 

In  the  case  of  the  Pasadena  Symphony,  out-of-pocket  expenses 
for  the  1966-67  youth  concerts  totalled  approximately  $5,000,  ex- 
clusive of  basic  overhead,  administration,  and  customary  on-going 
costs.  The  Youth  Music  Council  paid  $3,000  (from  ticket  sale  in- 
come) to  the  Pasadena  Symphony  Juniors  who  raise  the  remaining 
$2,000  in  a benefit  project  and  reimburse  the  Orchestra  for  the 
total  costs  of  the  concert. 


The  Orchestra  was  engaged  by  the  Junior  League  of  Pasadena  for 
the  annual  children's  opera  that  the  League  presents  as  one  of  the 
four  events  included  in  the  youth  concert  series.  The  League  paid 
to  the  Orchestra  approximately  $5,500  which  covered  the  Orchestra’s 
direct  costs  for  the  production. 

The  difference  between  the  Orchestra’s  total  costs  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  2 performances  of  the  youth  opera,  and  the  amount  re- 
ceived from  the  Youth  Music  Council  totalled  approximately  $3,000, 
and  was  met  by  the  Junior  League. 

In  addition  to  the  youth  concert  and  youth  opera,  the  Orchestra 
sponsors  a student  grant  program  costing  approximately  $3,500  per 
year,  thereby  bringing  the  Orchestra’s  total  educational  activity 
expenditure  to  approximately  $15,000,  or  15%  of  its  total  annual 
financial  operations. 


School  Financial  Involvement 

The  Pasadena  City  School  system,  although  represented  in  the 
Youth  Music  Council,  is  not  a recipient  of  funds  from  the  Council 
nor  are  any  public  school  system  funds  applied  to  the  youth  concert 
series.  Califo-rnia  public  schools  can  contribute  funds  to  activities 
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of  this  nature  only  if  the  activities  are  free  and  open  to  all  stu- 
dents and  prf^sented  during  in-school  time.  One  school  board  member 
was  of  the  opinion  that  a moderate  school  financial  commitment  to 

youth  concerts  xmuld  be  justifiable,  granted  that  the  school  code 
permitted  it. 

Some  PTA  and  Junior  League  help  was  given  to  enable  indigent 
children  to  attend  youth  concerts. 


ENSEMBLE  CONCERTS 


Sponsored  by  the  Coleman  Chamber  Music  Association 


The  Coleman  Chamber  Music  Association  was  established  in  1904 
by  Alice  Coleman  Batchelder  . with  the  hope  that  "the  story  of  chamber 
music  in  Pasadena  may  offer  encouragement  and  inspiration  to  those 

x^rho  contemplate  an  undertaking  similar  to  our  Pasadena  chamber  con- 
certs." 


For  36  years,  and  without  interruption,  the  Association  has 
presented  the  world*s  outstanding  chamber  music  artists  in  concerts. 

Emphasis  has  been  placed  on  string  quartets  but  other  ensembles  also 
have  been  presented. 

In  celebration  of  its  50th  anniversary  in  1954,  the  Association 
initiated  chamber  music  concerts  for  young  people  "to  give  children 
a taste  of^^chamber  music  and  to  build  chamber  music  audiences  for 
the  future".  That  program  now  has  been  incorporated  into  the  youth 
concert  series  presented  under  sponsorship  of  the  Pasadena  Area 
Youth  Music  Council  in  which  the  Coleman  Association  is  one  of  four 
concert  presenting  groups. 

In  1955,  the  Coleman  Association  added  Assembly  Concerts  in 
public,  private  and  parochial  schools.  One  professional  chamber 
music  ensemble  is  engaged  annually  to  present  the  entire  assembly 
1965-66,  the  LaSalle  String  Quartet  was  presented;  in 
1966-67,  the  Los  Angeles  Brass  Quintet  (members  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic) . ® 

The  Quintet  came  to  Pasadena  a total  of  12  days  during  the  sea- 
son, and  presented  performances  in  29  elementary  and  3 junior  high 
schools,  to  a total  audience  estimated  at  20,000  children.  Each 


performance  is  30-45  minutes  in  length  and  includes  demonstrations, 
verbal  comments,  etc.  Performances  are  given  at  9 10  and 

11  AM.  Within  a three-year  period  all  schools  in  the  area  are 
visited. 

Planning  of  the  concerts  is  handled  jointly  by  the  executive 
of  the  Chamber  Music  Association  and  the  music  education  director 
of  the  City  schools,  who  also  handles  scheduling  of  the  concerts. 
Either  the  Association  or  the  music  education  director  prepares  and 
distributes  program  notes  in  conjunction  with  the  performances. 

One  principal  reported  that  the  president  of  the  student  council 
introduced  the  guest  artists  at  the  in-school  ensemble  concerts. 


Ttie  Assembly  Concerts  project  costs  approximately  $3,000  per 

year,  and  financing  comes  from  several  sources,  as  indicated  by  the 
1966-67  season: 


(Approximate) 

Music  Performance  Trust  Funds  $1,400 

Performance  fees  paid  by  PTA  groups 

and/or  the  schools jqq 

Remainder  met  by  the  Coleman  Chamber 

Music  Association  from  endowment  funds 

and  special  contributions 900 

$3,000 

A few  performances  "in  the  round"  also  have  been  presented  for  chil- 
dren in  Kindergarten  through  grade  3. 


Sponsored  by  Pasadena  Symphony  Juniors 

The  Pasadena  Symphony  Juniors  began  sponsorship  of  classroom  en- 
semble performances  in  1964,  allocating  approximately  $500  per  year 
toward  this  project.  The  Schoenfeld  String  Trio  was  presented  in 
1964-65.  The  follox<7ing  year  (1965-66)  18  performances  were  presented 
by  a harpist  and,  in  1966-67,  12  performances  by  a folksinger. 


PASADENA  SYMPHONY  RELATED  EDUCATIONS,  ACTIVITIES 


Student  Grant  Program 

Each  year,  the  Pasadena  Symphony  Association  offers  grants  to 
15  to  25  student  musicians  (generally  college  students)  to  play  in 
the  Pasadena  Symphony.  The  students  receive  from  $5  to  $25*  for  each 
of  eight  concerts,  bringing  total  annual  costs  of  the  project  to  be» 
to7een  $2,500  and  $3,500  per  year.  40  persons  and  organizations  con- 
tributed to  the  program  last  season.  The  students  comprise  approxi- 
mately 20%  of  the  total  pla3?ing  personnel  of  the  Orchestra. 


Young  Artist  Competition 


The  Pasadena  Symphony  Juniors  sponsor  the  young  artist  coaqjeti- 
t ion  from  which  winners  are  selected  to  appear  as  soloists  with  the 
Pasadena  Sjrmphony  iii  the  annual  youth  concerts. 


To  be  eligible  to  enter  the  competition,  students  must  be  under 
19  years  of  age,  and  must  have  two  concertos  in  their  repertoire. 

The  competition  is  specified  for  pianists  one  year,  other  instrumen- 
talists the  following  year. 


An  overall  cash  award  of  $100  is  divided  evenly  between  the 
winners  in  any  given  year,  and  each  winner  is  presented  with  the 
Orcaestra  on  the  youth  concert  the  following  year. 
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STUDY  OF  YOUTH  CONCERTS  IM  PROVIDEKCE  RHODE  ISLAKD 


Field  Workers:  Franz  Bibo  Orchestra  Research  Specialist 

Martin  LeBeau  Music  Education  Specialist 
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Providence  Schools,  Summary 
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Music  Education  in  Providence  Public  Schools 

Rhode  Island  Philharmonic  Orchestra  Youth  Concerts 
1966-67  Summary 

History  and  Philosophy  of  the  Youth  Concerts 

Procedures  Followed  in  Conjunction  with  the  Youth 
Concerts  
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Concert  Planning  and  Evaluation 

Scheduling  

Attendance  

Audience  Supervision  

Transportation  

Promotion  

Concert  Preparation  and  Follow-up. 
High  School  Concerts  .... 
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Programming 
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Financing 
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General  Comments  and  Suggestions 
Ensemble  Concerts  . 
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FACT  SHEET  PROVIDENCE,  RHODE  ISLAND 

THE  CITY  (See  also  Appendices,  D ) 


Population  Data  Corporate  population 187,061 

(1964)  Metropolitan  area 735,000 

State  population  859,488 

Whites  in  corporate  population  94.2% 

Negroes  in  corporate  population  5.4% 

Other  non-whites  in  ” *’  0.4% 


Economic  Base  Miscellaneous  manufacturing, 

(1960)  textile  mill  production 


Income  Data 
(1960) 


Median  family  income  « $5,069  (annual) 

21.9%  of  families  earned  less  than  $3, 000( annual) 
10.4%  of  families  earned  over  $10,000  (annual) 


Education  Data 
(1960) 


THE  ORCHESTRA 


Designated  major  poverty  areas  (1966) 

3 with  160,000  persons 

Of  Providence  residents  25  years  or  older; 

9.4%  had  completed  less  than  5 years  of  school 
32.7%  had  completed  high  school  or  more 
Median  number  of  school  years  completed  - 9.8  yrs. 

RHODE  ISLAND  PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA  (66-67  data) 


Gross  Annual  budget  $218,039 

Total  number  of  musicians 75- 

Total  number  of  concerts  played  45 

Total  number  of  youth  concerts  played  27 


Estimated  gross  attendance  at  youth  concerts.  ....  41,000 


President 
Music  Director 
Manager 

Coordinator  of  youth  concerts 


Richard  W.  Billings 
Francis  Madeira 
Mrs.  Muriel  Port  Stevens 
Mrs . P . S . Symonds 


PROVIDEKCE  SCHOOLS 


SUMMARY  (1966-67  data) 


Public  school  system  enrollment  26,680 

Non-public  school  enrollment  .......  15, 914 


Total  school  population  (through  high  school)  ....  40,594 
Providence  Public  Schools 

Superintendent  Charles  A.  O’Connor,  Jr. 

Director  of  music  education  Louis  Pichierri 

Annual  per  pupil  expenditure  $567,11 

Grade  structure:  Pre-school,  Kindergarten  6-3-3 

Schools  (196fi-66) 


Elementary 42 

Junior  High  Schools.  ........  8 

Senior  High  Schools.  4 


Special  Schools:  physically,  . . , . 2 

emotionally  and  mentally 
handicapped,  and  Pre-schools 

Special  Facil ities  and  Programs 


P,  L.  8S)-10,  Title  I Projects; 

Reading,  psychological  services,  special 
education  for  disadvantaged 

P.L.  89-10,  Title  III  Project: 

Cultural  Enrichment  Program 


Representative  Cultural  and  Educational  Institutions 


Festival  of  Music  (Spring) 
Rhode  Island  Civic  Chorale  and 
Orchestra 

Rhode  Island  Philharmonic 
Rhode  Island  Youth  Symphony 


Brown  University  - Pembroke 
College 

Providence  College 
Rhode  Island  College 
Rhode  Island  School  of 
Design 


Special  schools  for  the  emotionally  disturbed  and  physically 
handicapped  were  maintained  as  part  of  the  school  system.  One 
high  school  was  strictly  a college  preparatory  school. 

An  unusual  facet  of  the  Providence  public  school  operation  was 
the  released  time  program  permitting  Catholic  students  to  attend 
religious  education  classes  on  about  30  specific  school  days  dur- 
ing the  school  year  with  absentee  reports  submitted  to  the  public 
school  principals.  This  program  began  in  the  4th  grade. 
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MUSIC  EDUCATION  IN  THE  PROVIDER^E  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


PROVIDENCE  TABLE  WO.l. 


MUSlG  EDUCATION  STAFF  - PROVIDENCE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  (Total  Staff  - 44) 


DIRECTOR  OF  ^lUSlC  SDUCATIOK 
(Music  Director) 

CAs  sistant  Director) 

VOCAL^GSNERAL  MUSIC  IlgmU^S^AL  MUSIC 

Elementary 

In  42  schools; 

14  Elementary  Classroom  Music 
Special ists 

3 accompanists  (also  high  school) 

Junior  High 

In  8 schools: 

11  Vocal -General  Music  Teachers  See  Elementary 

Senior  High 

In  4 schools: 

4 Vocal -General  Music  Teachers  See  Elementary 

3 accompanists  (also  elementary) 


11  Instrumental  Specialists 
(cross  all  levels) 


Staff 

Junior  high  vocal  teachers  were  assigned  full-time  to  a build- 
ing, but  junior  high  instrumental  music  teachers  and  all  senior 
high  music  teachers  were  assigned  to  a school  part^*time  and  to 
the  music  department  office  part-time.  Three  paid  accompanists 
worked  with  the  elementary  and  senior  high  vocal  groups,  with 
occasional  assignments  in  the  junior  high  schools. 

Elementary  Music 

Music  instruction  began  formally  in  the  kindergarten,  with 
some  specialist  assistance,  although  a **pre~kindergarten”  program 
was  in  existence  and  undoubtedly  included  a liberal  amount  of 
music.  A combination  of  regular  visits  and  the  on-call  system 
were  used  to  cover  the  42  elementary  schools,  an  average  of  34 
classes  each  week  having  been  covered  by  each  specialist.  It 
took  each  specialist  a little  more  than  a week  to  cover  all  her 
classes*  Eighty  minutes  a week  was  to  be  spent  on  music.  In- 
service  instruction  in  classroom  music  was  offered  to  new  teachers 
and  experienced  teachers  who  wanted  a review. 
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One  out  of  every  5 lessons  was  to  be  devoted  to  listening, 
and  although  the  instruments  of  the  orchestra  and  the  symphony 
were  studied,  no  specific  reference  was  made  to  youth  concerts 
in  Providence.  The  Carl  Orff  system  was  used,  although  the 
basis  for  classroom  instruction  was  the  traditional  5 part  music 
education  program  of  singing,  listening,  rhythmic  activity, 
classroom  instruments  and  creativity.  An  all-city  elementary 
chorus  presented  programs  twice  each  year. 

A full  array  of  intermediate  and  advanced  classes,  band, 
orchestra,  and  small  ensembles  was  available  when  there  were 
sufficient  students  in  35  out  of  42  elementary  schools.  Teachers 
were  responsible  for  from  5 to  6 schools  at  least  1 lesson  a 
week.  The  All-City  Elementary  Band  and  Orchestra  also  presented 
2 concerts  each  year. 

Secondary  Music 

General  music  was  required  for  2 periods  a week  for  a full 
year  in  the  7th  and  8th  grades,  and  was  an  elective  in  the  9th 
grade.  An  emphasis  was  placed  on  listening  through  an  under- 
standing of  the  orchestra  and  its  music,  with  no  mention  made 
of  youth  concerts. 

There  were  both  junior  and  senior  high  all-city  bands, 
orchestras  and  choruses. 

The  music  education  department  was  developing  a central 
music  materials  library  for  use  by  teachers  working  in  general 
music  as  well  as  the  performance  area. 
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PROVrOEKCE  TABLE  NO. 2. 


I-iUSIC  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM  - PROVIDENCE  PUBLIC  SCHOOI^ 


VOCAL-GENERAL  MUSIC 


INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC 


Elementary 

Classroom  Music  (Gr,  K-6)  Beginning  Violin  Instruction 

Junior  Glee  Clubs  (Gr.4)  (Gr.  3 - ) 

Glee  Clubs  (Gr.  5-6)  Beginning  Wind  and  Percussion 

Instruction  (Gr.  4 -) 
Intermediate  and  Advanced 
Instruction  (Gr.  4 -) 
Band,  Orchestra  and  Ensembles 

Junior  High 

Intermediate  and  Advanced 
Instruction  (Band  and 
Orchestra) 

Senior  High 

Girls®  Glee  Club  Band  and  Orchestra 

Choir  Small  Ensembles 

Small  Ensembles 


General  Music  - Required  in 
Grade  7-8 

Girls*  and  Mixed  Choruses 
Choruses 


Music  Literature  (3  semeste-s) 
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STOKARY  1966«^  BgODE  ISIAKD  PHILHABMOMIC  YOUTH  Ci^jCERTS , 2 Series  . 


1.  Children* s Concert  Scries 


Number: 

Conductor: 

Sponsorship: 

Financing: 


Attended  by: 


Performed  in: 


Time: 

Admission: 

Transportation: 


16  performances?  1 program 

Francis  Madeira 

Children’s  Concert  Committee  of  the  Orchestra 

Local  foundations,  business  and  individual 
contributors,  school  systems 

Grades  4-6  in  school  systems  throughout  the 
state  (public,  parochial  and  independent 
schools) 

14  concerts  in  Veterans  Memorial  Auditorium 
in  Providence,  capacity  - 2,200 
1 concert  in  Kingston 
1'  concert  in  Newport 

February,  March,  April,  Tuesdays,  10:30  AM 

Free,  plus  25^  from  some  students. 

Buses 


2«  High  School  Concerts 


Number: 

Conductors 

Sponsorshin: 

Financings 


8 performances,  1 program 
Francis  Madeira 
Rhode  Island  Philharmonic 
State  Grant 


Attended  by: 
Performed  in: 
Admission: 


High  school  students 
8 high  schools  throughout  the  State 

Free 


3 . Ensemble  Concerts 


Number; 

Sponsorship: 

Financing: 


Attended  by: 
Performed  in: 
Admission: 


160  performances 

Children’s  Concert  Committee,  and  Rhode 
Island  Philharmonic  Association 
State  Grant,  Music  Performance  Trust  Funds, 
Contributions,  P.L.  89-10,  Title  I funds, 
Rhode  Island  State  Arts  Council 
Elementary  and  secondary  school  students 
School  buildings 
Free 
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HISTORY  ASD  PHILOSOPHY  OF  YOUTH  CONCERTS  IN  PROVIDENCE  AND  THE 

STATE  OF  RHODE  ISLAND 


The  Rhode  Island  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  founded  in  1945, 
is  located  in  Providence  but,  as  indicated  by  the  name  the  or- 
ganization considers  it  has  opportunity  and  obligation  to  serve 
the  entire  State  of  Rhode  Island,  and  receives  State  funds  for 
support  of  some  of  its  educational  work. 

The  State  supported  activities  were  initiated  in  1948  when 
the  Orchestra  received  modest  funds  (approximately  $5,000)  specif- 
ically ' for  the  purpose  of  financing  concerts  in  several  high 
schools  throughout  the  State.  The  plan  continued  without  interrup- 
tion until  1963.  A change  in  State  administration  resulted  in  dis- 
ruption of  the  program  for  two  years.  It  was  re-established  in  1965, 
and  this  time  the  allocation  was  placed  in  the  budget  of  the  state 
department  of  education.  Funds  totalling  $12,000  were  allocated  in 

1966- 67,  $8,000  to  be  used  for  8 chamber  orchestra  concerts  in  high 
schools,  and  $4,000  to  be  used  for  chamber  music  programs  in  ele- 
mentary schools. 

In  order  that  concerts  also  might  be  made  available  in  ele- 
mentary grades,  a group  of  women  took  action  in  1953.  Drawn  from 
the  Orchestra  Association  Board  of  Directors  and  from  the  community- 
at-large,  the  women  banded  together  as  the  Children’s  Concert  Com- 
mittee to  undertake  the  task  of  developing,  promoting,  sponsoring, 
administering,  and  financing  concerts  for  students  in  grades  4 through 
6.  Starting  with  4 concerts  in  1955,  the  program  expanded  through 
the  years  to  16  concerts  in  1966-67,  14  of  which  were  played  in 
Providence.  Some  monies  are  made  available  for  these  concerts  by 
the  School  Committees  (comparable  to  boards  of  education)  of  many 
of  the  school  districts  served. 

Prior  to  1966-67,  the  Committee  engaged  and  paid  its  own  execu- 
tive secretary,  handled  its  own  funds,  solicited  contributions  from 
individuals,  foundations,  business,  and  industry  specifically  for 
support  of  the  Children’s  Concerts. 

Following  Inclusion  of  the  Rhode  Island  Philharmonic  in  the 
Orchestra  Endowment  Grant  program  of  the  Ford  Foundation  (vluly, 

1966),  the  Children’s  Concert  Committee  voted  to  join  forces  with 
the  Orchestra  Association  and  have  its  fund  raising  become  part 
of  the  Orchestra’s  annual  appeal  for  maintenance  funds.  As  of 

1967- 68,  there  is  no  longer  a separate  budget  or  appeal  for  funds 
for  Children’s  Concerts.  The  Children’s  Concert  executive  secretary 
now  is  engaged  on  a full  time  basis  and  assists  the  Orchestra  manager 
with  all  educational  programs  of  the  Orchestra. 
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The  Children’s  Concert  Committee  is  reported  to  operate  effi- 
ciently and  effectively,  but  the  opinion  was  frequently  expressed 
during  Study  interviews  that  the  Committee  gradually  has  permitted 
itself  to  assume  authority  for  certain  areas  of  work  that  should  be 
shared  with  others  in  order  to  insure  optimum  development  of  the  Or- 
chestra’s education  program.  In  its  turn,  the  Committee  reports 
that,  whereas'  the  schools  always  have  had  representation  on  the  work- 
ing committees,  the  frequent  absences  of  their  representatives  from 
important  meetings  has  left  the  Committee  with  no  choice  but  to  go 
ahead  on  its  own  with  plans  and  action. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  school  board-controlled  funds  at  state 
and  local  levels  are  appropriated  to  assist  in  financing  the  Orchestra’s 
educational  work,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Providence 
public  schools  published,  in  1949,  a ganeral  statement  acknowledging 
the  importance  of  music  in  the  child’s  total  educational  experience, 
there  is  lack  of  joint  work  and  communication  between  the  Orchestra 
and  the  department  of  music  education  of  the  Providence  school s. 

Complicating  the  relationship  is  the  existence  of  a professional 
chamber  orchestra  and  chorale,  founded  and  conducted  by  the  director 
of  music  education  of  the  Providence  public  schools.  The  Orchestra 
is  composed'  of  ’’borrowed”  Philharmonic  members,  the  musicians  being 
engaged  on  a per-service  basis  by  both  organizations. 

Some  public  solicitation  of  funds  is  made  for  support  of  the 
chamber  orchestra  thereby  placing  it  in  direct  competition  with  the 
Philharmonic  for  public  support  and  attention.  As  always  is  the 
case  in  such  situations,  the  primary  orchestral  organization  of  the 
city  (in  this  case  the  Philharmonic)  carries  the  continuing “financ- 
ial burden  of  maintaining  the  basic  orchestral  structure  that  makes 
possible  the  presence  in  the  community  of  the  musicians  who,  then, 
are  available  at  very  modest  expense  to'  the  ’’competing”  organization. 

These  complications  were  heightened  when  P.L,  89-10  funds,  avail- 
able for  educational  concerts  and  controlled  by  school  agencies,  were 
split  between  th<s  Philharmonic  and  the  chamber  orchestra  fostered  and 
conducted  by  the  director  of  music  education. 
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PROCEDURES  FOLLOWED  IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH  THE  YOUIH  CONCERTS 


The  metropolitan  area  population  of  Providence  (735^000  as  design 
nated  by  the  1965  U.S.  census)  comprises  85%  of  the  total  population 
of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  whereas  the  corporate  population  of 
Providence  accounts  for  only  22%  of  the  state’s  total  population. 
Distances  from  Providence  to  the  farthest  reaches  of  the  State  do  not 
exceed  50  miles. 

i 

The  Orchestra,  however,  works  with  39  distinctly  separate  public 
school  systems  in  Rhode  Island  plus  parochial  and  independent  schools. 

Of  the  36,000  children  who  attend  the  16  Children’s  Concerts,  only 
5,600  are  students  of  the  Providence  public  schools. 

Procedures  Relating  to  The  Children’s  Concerts 

The  Children’s  Concert  Conimittee  of  the  Philharmonic  exercises 
virtually  complete  control  over  all  aspects  of  the  16  symphony  con- 
certs and  the  80  ensemble  concerts  played  for  elementary  grade  stu- 
dents in  Providence  and  outlying  areas. 

The  Committee  has  developed  extensive  delegation  of  responsibility 
and  work  to  its  members  through  a massive  sub- committee  structure  which 
includes  committee  assignments  for  the  following  specific  tasks  involved 
in  planning  and  the  mechanics  of  handling  36,000  children  from  the  many 
school  jurisdictions: 

Auditorium  arrangements 
Book  lists 
Chamber  music 
Finance  (treasurer) 

Guests 
Hospitality 
Junior  League  Liaison 
Nominat’”. : 


Concert  Planning  and  Evaluation 

The  program  planning  committee  (also  considered  to  be  an  evalu- 
ation committee)  consists  of  the  Orchestra’s  conductor  and  represent- 
atives from  public,  parochial,  and  independent  schools  who  are  selected 
by  the  Children’s  Concert  Committee  officers  and  executive.  In  1966-67, 
school  representatives  included  3 persons  (appointed  to  serve  for  2- year 
terms)  plus  the  director  of  music  education  of  the  Johns tov/n,  R.I. 
schools,  and  two  other  music  educators  (total  of  6 persons),  but,  for 
the  first  time  in  13  years,  there  w£s  no  representation  from  the  Provi« 
dence  schools.  At  one  time,  school  representatives  on  the  committee 
totalled  15  persons  thereby  providing  significant  representation  from 
the  nearly  40  different  school  districts,  but  this  large  a committee 
proi'ed  ”to tally  impractical"  according  to  the  Orchestra  management. 


Program 

Publicity 

Printing 

Survey 

Transportation 
Ways  and  Means 
Collections 
Kingston  Committee 
Newport  Committee 
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Justifiably  or  not,  four  directors  of  music  education  directly 
concerned  with  the  Children's  Concerts  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  Children's  Concert  Committee  is  not  receptive  to  suggestions 
and  reccmmendations  made  by  music  educators. 

'No  concert  planning  and  evaluation  committees  have  been  set 
UD  within  the  Providence  public  school  system.  Out  of  64  Providence 
teachers  responding  to  Study  questionnaires,  74%  were  interested  in 
having  a stronger  voice  in  concert  evaluation. 

Schedul ing 


Due  to  an  expressed  preference  on  the  part  of  school  repre- 
sentatives for  scheduling  concerts  after  Christmas,  the  Children's 
Concert  series  is  presented  in  February,  March  and  April,  on 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  mornings  at  10:AM  for  4th  - 6th  grade  students 
in  public,  parochial,  and  private  schools  located  in  Providence  and 
the  outlying  areas. 

The  Children's  Concert  Committee  endeavors  to  carry  out  proce- 
dures prescribed  by  each  different  school  system  in  working  out 
specific  concert  arrangements.  Generally  speaking,  the  Committee 
works  directly  with  individual  schools  on  transportation  arrange- 
ments and  certain  other  mechanics. 

Apparently  the  administrative  offices  in  some  school  districts 
have  not  clarified  the  contact  procedures  with  their  own  music  edu- 
cation offices  as  indicated  from  complaints  made  by  several  direct- 
ors of  music  education.  It  was  their  feeling  that  the  Children's 
Concert  Committee  was  by-passing  proper  channels  thereby  creating 
many  problems  for  the  directors  of  music  education  who  must  be  con- 
cerned with  the  total  scheduling  of  listening  and  performing  exper- 
iences for  students  under  their  jurisdiction. 

Attendance 

In  Providence  City  schools,  the  entire  enrollment  of  4th,  5th 
and  6th  grades,  totalling  approximately  5,600  students,  attend  the 
concerts.  In  some  of  the  outlying  schools,  large  enrollment  in- 
creases have  made  it  necessary  to  restrict  attendance  either  to 
5th  and  6th  grades,  or  to  only  6th  grade.  Attendance  projections 
are  worked  out  by  the  Children's  Concert  Committee  through  early 
fall  surveys  of  the  schools. 

For  the  14  concerts  presented  in  the  Veterans  Memorial  Aud- 
itorium in  Providence,  the  audiences  fill  the  2,200  capacity  of 
the  house  for  each  concert.  Capacity  audiences  also  are  normal 
for  the  annual  concerts  given  in  Kingston  and  Newport.  Attendance 
is  compulsory  for  students  in  classes  scheduled  to  attend. 
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Audience  Supervision 


Teachers  attend  with  their  classes,  and  v?hildren*s  Concert 
Committee  members  assist  in  ushering  and  audience  supervision. 

Concert  behavior,  in  general,  was  in  the  "excellent”  or  "good” 
categories  in  the  minds  of  49  out  of  52  elementary  teachers  respond- 
ing to  Study  questionnaires.  Proper  concert  behavior  has  been  em- 
phasized as  a part  of  the  teaching  process  in  Providence  schools, 
according  to  the  director  of  music. 

Transportation 


Transportation  arrangements  and  financing  vary  according  to 
the  concert  financial  arrangements  made  with  schools. Out- 

lying school  districts  make  a pa3nnent  equal  t/.  per  student  at- 
tending and  provide  transportation  for  the  students. 

The  Children’s  Concert  Committee  handles  arrangements  with  bus 
companies  for  the  city  school  students,  but  the  outlying  school 
districts  make  their  own  bus  arrangements  - many  of  them  using 
school  buses. 

Supervision  of  bus  loading*  unloading  and  parking  is  effi- 
ciently handled  by  members  of  the  Concert  Committee, 

Transportation  arrangements  were  considered  to  be  satisfactory 
by  about  9i%  of  the  74  Providence  teachers  responding  to  Study 
questionnaires . 

Promotion 

The  Children's  Concert  Committee  is  in  charge  of  concert 
promotion  ahd  publicity,  the  work  being  actually  handled  by  the 
Orchestra  management,  with  chief  emphasis  placed  on  special  youth 
concert  brochures  and  newspaper  feature  articles. 

The  music  office  of  the  Providence  schools  sent  out  one  an- 
nouncement relating  to  Children’s  Concerts  to  schools. at  the  begin- 
ning of  the. year. 

Conceru  Preparation  and  Follow-up 

Materials 

The  Children’s  Concert  Committee  prepares  and  finances  pre- 
concert study  materials,  and  distributes  them  to  directors  or  music 
education  and  teachers  in  the  approximately  40  school  districts 
whose  students  attend  concerts. 
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The  1966-67  material,  reproduced  by  offset  (well  done),  con- 
sisted of  11  pages.  The  cover  page  explained  the  intended  focus 
of  attention  in  the  current  concert  (stringed  instruments),  in- 
cluded a form  for  ordering  additional  copies  of  the  study  guide, 
and  an  invitation  to  school  personnel  to  send  concert  comments 
and  suggestions  to  the  Committee. 

The  program  page  included  very  brief  statements  of  the  manner 
in  which  excerpts  of  several  program  pieces  would  be  used  at  the 
concert  to  demonstrate  stringed  instruments.  Program  notes  for 
each  piece  consisted  primarily  of  composer  biographical  information. 
Musical  examples,  a suggested  recording  for  each  composition,  a list 
of  books  that  could  be  used  for  additional  source  material,  and  the 
words  for  the  songs  to  be  sung  by  the  children  plus  reference  to 
the  location  of  the  song  in  the  classroom  music' series  currently  in 
use,  completed  the  study  guide. 

Although  ratings  of  the  guides  according  to  Study  questionnaires 
filed  by  teachers  indicated  a high  degree  of  sasisfaction  with  them, 
personal  discussion  brought  forth  the  suggestion  that  the  prograto 
notes  would  be  more  helpful  to  many  teachers  were  they  to  include 
more  discussion  of  musical  content  and,  perhaps,  less  emphasis  on 
historical  data- 

in  the  first  year,  the  study  guide  was  prepared  by  school  per- 
sonnel. The  plan  did  not  prove  satisfactory,  however,  and  the  Con- 
cert Committee  assumed  responsibility  for  preparation  of  the  guide. 
The  director  of  music  education  of  the  Providence  schools  reported 
offering  to  make  a teacher  available  to  assist  in  preparing  the  guide 
in  cooperation  with  the  Committee  in  a recent  year,  but  the  Committee 
did  not  avail  itself  of  this  offer  of  assistance. 

48  of  52  elementary  clar.sroom  teachers  reported  they  actually 
received  the  study  guide,  and  46  thought  the  guide  was  adequate  for 
their  purposes,  as  did  15  elementary  classroom  specialists. 

When  asked  how  much  musical  background  was  needed  to  use  the 
materials,  they  responded  as  follows: 

PROVIDENCS  TABLE  N3.3. 

Musical  Background  Needed  to  Use  Teachers*  Guide 


A great  deal 2 

A reasonable  amount 28 

Very  little  . 16 

None  2 


The  sampling  of  Providence  public  school  teachers  rated  the 
teachers*  guide  more  specifically  as  follows: 
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PROVIDENCE  TABLE  NO. 4 

RATING  OF  TEACHERS*  GUIDES  FOR  CHILDREN*S~ CONCERT  SERIES 


Excellent 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

A 

B 

~B 

A B 

A 

B 

Provides  Sufficient 

Information 

.19 

2 

25 

12 

5 1 

0 

•• 

clearly  organized 

19 

•5 

.22 

9 

5 1 

0 

■0 

Suppiemeiitary  materials 

readily  available 

15 

5 

20 

.7 

4 5 

4 

• 

Column  A - Elementary  classrdota  teachers 
Column  -fe  - Elementaty  classtdom  tausic  specialists 


Prepariftg  the  Students 

In  1949,  the  Prdvidence  School  Department  developed  a statement 
ot  philosophy  relative  to  the  importance  of  music  and  the  other  arts 
ih  the  child* s total  educational  experience.  The  music  operates  under 
the  following  statement  of  purpose: 

“The  music  program  attempts  to  acquaint  each 
student  with  the  rich  heritage  of  music  as  a 
potential  force  tor  developing  his  aesthetic 
and  intellectual  resources,  a better  under- 
standing of  other  nations  and  their  people, 
and  preparation  for  living  in  a society  in 
which  che  arts  play  an  increasingly  signifi- 
cant role.” 

In  spite  of  this  stated  philosophy,  the  Music  education  curricu- 
lum guides  developed  for  teaching  at  various  levels  make  no  mention 
of  youth  concerts,  although  the  framework  exists  for  concert  prepara- 
tion and  follow-up,  considerable  emphas^i's.  having  been  placed  on  study 
of  the  symphony  orchestra  and  its  instruments. 

Classroom  concert  preparation  usually  was  a combination  of  teacher- 
specialist  effort  although,  in  some  cases,  the  specialists  did  all  of 
the  preparation.  In  11  out  of  12  responses,  music  specialists  rated* 
classroom  teachers*  preparation  as  “adequate”  or  ’^usually  adequate”. 
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When  asked  what  might  be  done  to  improve  concert  preparation, 
classroom  music  specialists  made  the  following  suggestions: 

*^ork  books  might  be  used  where  the  student  has  themes 
and  other  information  to  carry  along  and  add  to  from 
grSde  to  grade.  Small  program  notes  such  as  one  has 
for  an  adult  program  but  kept  simple  and  geared  to  a 
child's  age  and  reading  ability  could  be  used.  Much 
of  this  could  be  developed  if  time  permitted,  but  our 
school  days  are  too  crowded.”  (Music  specialist  with 
over  40  years  of  experience) 

”I  aim  to  familiarize  children  with  instrumentation, 
form  and  lives  of  composers  featured.” 

”Have  them  listen  to  10  minute  selections  in  the  class- 
room to  learn  how  to  (1)  listen,  (2)  be  a polite  aud?-ence.” 

"Preliminary  demonstration  of  instruments  of  the  orches- 
tra— as  many  as  possible,  at  least  one  of  each  family, 
with  an  opportunity  of  seeing  at  close  range,  touching, 
if  possible.” 

Concert  follow-up  was  similar  ^o  the  pattern  found  ivi  most  of 
the  Study  cities— done  oh  ah  individual  teacher  basis,  if  at  all. 
There  seemed  to  be  some  stress  in  Providence  on  having  the  children 
recall  the  concert  experience  by  making  drawings. 

High  School  Concerts 

iThe  Orchestra  has  been  playing  free  concerts  for  high  school 
students  throughout  the  state  for  ^ years  (with  the  exception  of 
one  2-year  suspension),  during  school  time,  under  funds  granted 
by  the  State.  From  an  original  allocation  of  approximately  000 
in  1950,  funding  reached  $8,000  in  1966-67,  and  covered  costs  of 
8 concerts,  one  of  which  was  played  in  a high  school  in  Provfi deuce. 
Concerts  were  presented  in  October,  November  and  December.  C^>hcert 
preparation  is  left  entirely  co  the  inj.tiative  of  individual  teach- 
ers with  no  special  materials  being  provided. 

Since  1965,  administration  of  the  concerts  has  been  handled  by 
the  Orchestra  management  and  the  music  consultant  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 
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PROGRAJiMIKG 


Children* s Concerts 

Programming  for  free  Children* s Concerts  is  the  joint  resporw'  - 
sibility  of  conductor  and  planning  committee,  subject  to/'final  ap- 
proval by  the  conductor.  Although  music  educators  are  represented 
on  the  planning  committee,  responses  from  school  personnel  indicated 
little  participation  in  this  phase  of  the  concerts. 

Chief  restrictive  factor  in  programming  is  lack  of  playing  per- 
sonnel for  daytime  concerts  due  to  the  fact  that  the  musicians  must 
earn  their  main  sources  of  income  from  non— orchestral  employment. 

The  Children* s Concerts  must  be  placed  by  a personnel  limited  to  ap- 
proximately 50  musicians,  thereby  restricting  repertoire  choices. 

From  the  conductor’s  vLewpoi.nt,  concerts  should  introduce  stu- 
dents to  the  orchestra  as  a performing  medium,  and  to  the  orchestral 
literature.  Their  concert  experience  should  be  "pleasant,  meaning- 
ful and  valid”  so  they  will  want  to  attend  other  concerts  on  their 
own  initiative.  He  experiences  great  frustration;  in  not  being  able 
to  set  up  an  orderly  projection  of  student  concert  experience  that 
will  give  a child  listening  continuity  from  4th  grade  on  through 
high  school.  “It  is  almost  hopeless  to  attempt  to  do  anything 
truly  significant  for  the  child  on  the  basis  of  one  concert  (maybe) 
a year.”  he  commented. 

Concerts  are  planned  for  specific  ages  (grades  4-6).  Student 
soloists  are  not  used  in  The  Phi^  harmonic  youth  concerts  but  are 
given  opportunities  in  conjunction  with  the  Youth  Orchestra. 

As  far  as  “special  attractions**  (puppets,  artists  and  other 
visual  presentations!)  are  concerned,  the  conductor  declared  himself 
to  be  “totally  negative”  toward  them.  “No  musical  vaudeville, please**’ 
he  commented. 

No  special  effort  is  made  to  include  contemporary  works.  Rather, 
contemporary  music  is  included  as  music,  and  is  to  be  found  within 
each  program. 

Concert  themes  are  employed  to  give  cohesion  :to  the  programs. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  theme  concept,  considerable  use  is  made 
of  movements  and  portions  of  movements  of  the  larger  works. 

Verbal  commentary  is  held  to  be  essential, and  the  traditional 
procedure  has  been  that  of  engaging  a “professional”  narrator  In 
1966-67,  the  narrator  was  a local  radio  personality  who,  while  seated 
at  a dsisk  on  stage,  read  a prepared  script. 


The  verbal  comicsntary  was  judged  by  one  experienced  observer 
to  be  too  lengthy,  and  it  was  fel t that  the  effectiveness  was  Less- 
ened by  hav;.ng  the  narrator  seated.  Tiie  short  musical  explanatory 
examples  were,  however,  well  received. 

A change  of  format  has  been  adopted  for  1967-68  concerts,  and 
the  Orchestra's  conductor  will  present  the  verbal  cosmeats. 

Audier  ce  participation  is  limited  to  singing  one  ot  tvjo  songs 
at  each  concert,  the  words  for  which  are  printed  on  the  program 
page  of  the  concert  programs.  This  student  activity  is  looked  upon 
also  as  a good  substitute  for  an  intermission  during  the  hour-long 
program.  Students  learn  the  songs  at  school  prior  to  the  concert. 

The  Rhode  Island  Philharmonic  employs  an  interesting  (and,  as 
far  as  this  Study  is  concerned,  a unique)  device  for  draining  students 
into  the  concert  atmosphere  Immediately  upon  arrival  at  the  concert. 
Some  musicians  do  their  tuning  and  warming  up  while  walking  up  and 
down  the  aisles,  chatting  with  the  students,  showing  them  the  instru**- 
ments,  etc.  The  plan  is  well  received  by  students  and  teachers  and 
succeeds,  apparently,  in  establishing  a more  personal  relationship 
between  orchestra  and  listeners  than  ordinarily  is  possible. 

Use  of  printed  programs  was  favored  by  about  66%  of  the  teachers 
responding  to  Study  questionnaires.  The  Children's  Concert  Conmiittee 
prepares  and  publishes  the  programs.  For  several  years,  covers  of  the 
8-page  programs  have  been  designed  by  a local  artist — done  with  charm 
and  special  appeal  for  children.  Contents  included  program  page,  ad- 
vertisements, one  page  devoted  to  listing  of  Children's  Concert  Com- 
mittee chairmen,  one  page  devoted  to  acknowledgements  of  contributors 
to  the  children's  concert  funds,  and  an  orchestra  seating  chart. 

Printed  programs  for  1967-68  will  reflect  the  change  in  the 
Children's  Concert  Committee's  basic  financial  plan.  Now  that  fin- 
ancial sponsors  no  longer  make  contributions  earmarked  specifically 
for  support  of  youth  concerts,  there  is  no  need  for  a sponsor's  page 
in  the  youth  concert  programs.  They  now  will  consist  of  4 pages  de- 
voted to  program  information  and  art  work. 


COMMENTS,  SUGGESTIONS  AND  EVALUATIONS  BY  TEACHERS 

Teacher  reaction  to  programming  was  varied.  Of  51  elementary 
classroom  teachers,  40  considered  the  music  to  be  suitable,  5 did 
not,  4 stated  they  felt  the  music  was  too  heavy  and  too  difficult 
for  their  classes  to  understand,  and  1 was  partially  satisfied. 
Several  elementary  classroom  teachers  found  the  programming  ’’good”. 
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^ instrumental  specialists  considered  the  music  to  be 
suitable  ror  audiences  attending. 

Three  of  the  music  administrators  interviewed  were  not  satisfied 
with  program  content,  and  one  described  it  as  ’’improving”. 

Elementary  classroom  teacher* s individual  comments 

’’Concerts  should  include  a few  familiar  tunes  along  with 
the  classical  pieces.  (This  feeling  was  expressed  by  six 
other  teachers.)  The  only  piece  of  music  in  the  1967  con- 

children  knew  was  the  beginning  number,  ’’America 
the  Beautiful”  in  which  the  audience  participated.”  (Program 
included  works  by  Rossini,  Bach,  Haydn,  Tchaikovsky,  Barlow, 


”Music  might  be  suitable  for  the  age  group,  but  the  same 
music,  I believe,  *s  not  applicable  to  all  types  of  chil- 
dren. Negroes  and  other  disadvantaged  youths  have  differ*,  t 
ent  cultures  and  appreciations.” 

The  immediate  impression  at  the  concert  should  be  ‘scintil- 
lating*. Most  of  these  youngsters  will  not  become  concert 
goers  unless  something  is  awakened  within  them.  I think 
that  the  conductor  should  become  more  involved  with  the 
children,  perhaps  even  the  performers  themselves,  (during 
the  performance,  i.e.)  The  children  should  sing  more  - have 
an  opportunity  to  react  more  - be  given  an  ‘easy*  reason 
to  love  ’superior*  music!!  (fifth  grade  classroom  teacher). 

Instrumental  Specialist’s  individual  comments 


*I  do  not  like  building  programs  around  ’themes*.  I would 
like  to  give  the  children  a good  solid  diet  of  interesting 
music,  well-balanced  and  with  change  of  pace,  sprinkled 
with  occasional  lightness  and  even  comedy.”' 

’’Some  programs  are  better  than  others.  This  year’s  pro- 
gram is  too  chopped  up  with  illustrations  and  short  ex- 
cerpts.. Most  of  the  narration  is  unnecessary  and  does 
not  have  much  effect  on  the  children.” 

’’Extra-musical  devices  can  be  effective  if  used  taste- 
fully and  with  discrimination.” 

Children  have  expressed  a desire  to  have  soloists  per- 
form with  the  orchestra  in  a concert.  We  have  many  tal- 
ented musicians  in  our  Music  Clubs  in  Rhode  Island.  The 
experience  would  be  fine,  too.” 
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*’Run  in  an  excellent,  efficient  manner.  A little  more 
emphasis  on  American  composers  . . . Complete  works  if 
possible.” 

High  School  Concerts 

High  school  concert  programming  is  handled  by  the  conductor. 
Again,  he  faces  severe  programming  restrictions  due  to  lack  of  ade- 
quate stage  space  for  a large  orchestra  in  many  of  the  schools  in 
which  concerts  are  played-  The  high  school  concert  programs, there- 
fore, are  planned  so  they  may  be  played  by  a personnel  of  approxi- 
mately 40  musicians.  The  conductor  makes  the  verbal  commentaries 
for  these  concerts. 


FIHAKCING 

Costs  of  the  16  concerts  presented  for  elementary  grade  students 
(grades  4-6)  total  $25,000  to  $30,000  per  year,  or  an  average  per- 
concert  of  approximately  $1,875.  The  figure  of  75<J  has  been  used 
as  the  per-pupil  pro  rata  cost,  but  at  the  present  time  this  is  run- 
ning about  10^  under  the  actual  cost  per  student  attending. 

Until  1967-68,  the  Children’s  Concert  Committee  assumed  ?ull 
responsibility  for  generating  the  funds  for  this  series  and  had  full 
control  over  the  monies.  Under  the  new  plan,  funding  for  the  con- 
certs comes  vjithin  the  Orchestra’s  total  administrative  and  financial 
responsibilities.  The  funds  actually  derive  from  three  sources; 

1966-67 

Approximate 

1.  Contributions  from  private  donors  - individuals, 
business  firms,  local  foundations  and  women’s 
clubs  that  formerly  contributed  directly  to  the 
youth  concerts  and  whose  donations  now  are  made 
to  the  Orchestra’s  general  maintenance  funds... 

2.  Payments  made  by  school  districts  ) 

) 

3.  Voluntary  25^  contributions  from  students ) 


Total  

In  addition  bus  service  provided  by  the  schools 
for  Providence  students  is  evaluated  at  approxi- 
mately. „ 


$7,000 

23,826 


$30, 826 
600 
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School  District  Payments  are  made  by  39  different  districts. 

The  Children’s  Concert  Committee  bills  each  school  district  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  children  attending  from  a given  district. 

The  Providence  District  pays  on  the  basis  of  60(^  per  child 
attending  and  the  Children’s  Concert  Committee  provides  free  bus 
transportation  for  these  students.  The  Providence  school  district 
paid  a total  of  $3,388  in  1966-67  covering  some  5,600  students  at 
60<^  each,  in  keeping  with  school  board  opinion  that  the  schools 
should  assume  the  entire  financial  burden  so  that  students  would  not 
be  denied  attendance  privileges. 

Six  of  the  outlying  school  districts  pay  at  the  same  rate  as 
the  Providence  district— 60^i.  per  child  attending.  The  remaining 
districts  (32)  are  billed  at  the  rate  of  35^  per  child  attending, 
but  these  districts  arc  responsible  for  providing  (in  some  manner) 
students*  transportation  to  concerts  and  for  collecting  voluntary 
25(*  contributions  from  the  students. 

At  each  concert,  a member  of  the  Committee  is  stationed  at 
the  auditorium  entrance  with  a canvas  money  bag  in  hand  and  a siz- 
able sign  that  Identifies  her  as  the  “Money  Collector”,  as  an  aid 
to  school  representatives  in  turning  over  their  voluntary  collect- 
ions to  the  Committee.  Some  schools  deliver  their  bags  of  quarters 
to  the  orchestra  office,  and  others  simply  send  checks  through  the 
®sil  ia  amounts  equivalent  to  the  contributions  made  by  students. 

High  School  Concerts 

Concerts  played  in  high  schools  in  various  locations  throughout 
the  State  are  financed  from  State  funds.  From  1950  to  1963,  the  funds 
were  a special  budgetary  item.  Change  in  State  administration  resulted 
in  the  item  being  dropped  for  two  years.  I-lhen  reinstated  in  1965,  the 
allocation  for  high  school  concerts  was  placed  in  the  State  education 
department  budget. 

In  1966-67,  $8,000  of  a $12,000  allocation  was  used  to  fund  a 
total  of  8 high  school  concerts.  (The  remaining  $4,000  was  used  to 
finance  ensemble  concerts  in  elementary  schools.) 


Orchestra’s  Total  Educational  Work 


Annual  expenditures  for  the  Orchestra’s  educational  work 
totalled  $43,356,  of  approximately  20%  of  the  gross  operating 
budget  for  1966-57. 


Children's  concerts  ,,  $23,612 

High  School  concerts . 6,500 

Ensemble  Concerts  9, 345 

Training  orchestra 3, 899 


$43, 356 

Youth  s5raiphony  concerts  (children’s  concerts  and  high  school 
concerts)  accounted  for  27  or  60d  of  the  total  concerts  played  by 
the  Rhode  Island  Philharmonic  in  1966-67. 


Note;  The  Orchestra  reported  that  new  sources  of  funds  had  been 
developed  that  would  make  it  possible  to  present  4 concerts  for  Junior 
high  school  students  during  1967-68  under  a P.L.  89-10,  Title  III  pr(V 
ject  involving  the  Philharmonic,  the  Civic  Chorale,  2 ballet  companies 
and  2 theatre  groups. 

8 junior  high  concerts  were  given  in  1965-66  under  Title  III  funds, 
but  viere  discontinued  in  1966-67  when  the  federal  project  was  not  re- 
newed. 


GENERAL  CCMffiNTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS 


Classroom  teachers’  comments 

**To  organize  these  concerts  is  a tremendous  under- 
taking and  in  ray  opinion  is  done  exceedingly  well.* ** 

**The  well  organized  ladies  who  hustled  and  bustled 
us  off  the  buses  and  into  our  seats  are  too,  too 
efficient.  Their  attitutes  border  on  high-handed 
bad  manners.  (For  example,  high-pitched  voices 
calling  **Teacher,  Teacher,  this  way’**  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  onlookers  not  used  to  the  **Teacher,  Teacher** 
routine.)  (Fifth  grade  teacher  with  over  twenty 
years  of  experience), 

**The  children  need  much  more  concert  experience 
than  just  a concert  once  a year.  This  is  not 
readily  possible  in  all  schools  and  at  all  times.** 
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‘‘Excellent  experience  for  all  involved.  Children 
look  forward  to  going  to  the  concerts.  Many  who 
are  studying  an  instrument  become  more  interested. 
Others  find  themselves  anxious  to  play  an  instrum- 
ent after  having  a concert.  I feel  that  many  pupils 
start  through  these  concerts  to  appreciate  good  music, 
and  thus  attend  others  as  they  grow  older.  My  sixth- 
graders  many  times  regret  that  it  ends  for  them  at 
their  grade  level.” 

‘‘Teachers  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  group 
which  selects  the  pieces  of  music  to  be  played.” 

”1  think  the  conimittees  do  excellent  work  in  pre- 
paring programs,  for  greater  interest  and  know- 
ledge of  music.” 

“Very  valuable  for  the  following  reasons; 

1.  Children  see  physical  set-up  in  actual 
concert  hall. 

2.  Children  are  exposed  to  “grown-up” 
situation. 

3.  ’Live*  orchestra  means  more  than  records. 

4.  Children  become  familiar  with  work  of 
great  artists. 


Music  specialists*  evaluations  and  comments; 

19  instrumental  specialists,  when  asked  if  the  purposes  of  youth 
concerts  were  being  achieved  answered  as  follows;  73  said  “yes”;  10% 
said  “no”;  17%  felt  the  purposes  were  achieved  part  of  the  time. 

Individual  comments  of  music  specialists  included  the  following; 

“The  manner  of  presentation  is  acceptable,  but 

*the  magic  of  music*  is  not  communicated!” 

“This  is  a community  effort  involving  so  many 
personalities.  Logical  improvements  aren't 
always  possible  because  of  this  fact.” 

“I  feel  the' music  teacher  should  have  greater 
participation  in  the  planning  of  these  concerts 
as  this  is  a large  section  of  his  music  education. 

'Many  of  us  spend  large  aniounts  of  school  time  on 
preparation  of  music  we  have  had  no  hand  in  choosing,” 
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“perhaps  a time  spah  of  probably  two  or  three  genera- 
tions of  people  could  be  reduced  considerably  if  these 
programs  were  designed  to  include  parents,  particularly 
in  the  lower  socio-economic  level.  The  cultural  gap 
between  this  decades^  children  and  parents  will,  at  best, 
close  at  a painfully  slow  pace," 


ENSEMBLE  CONCERTS 

Four  different  instrumental  ensembles  involving  18  members  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Philharmonic  played  a total  of  116  ensemble  programs 
in  elementary  and  "community”  schools  in  1966-67.  36  of  the  concerts 

were  played  under  the  aegis  of  "Progress  for  Providence”,  an  anti- 
poverty  agency  in  so-called  "community**  schools  in  9 areas  designated 
as  under-privileged  phase  of  the  ensemble  concerts  project 

probably  will  not  be  repeated. 

Teaching,  supervisory  and  administrative  staff  in  schools  vi?ited 
by  ensembles  were  very  enthusiastic  over  the  work  of  the  musicians. 

The  ensembles  included  2 string  quartets,  a woodwind  quintet  and 
a brass  quintet.  The  musicians  are  paid  for  their  services  at  the  rate 
of  $12.00  per  performance  plus  mileage,  plus  2 initial  rehearsals  at 
$10.00  each  at  the  beginning  of  the  series.  Programming  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  leader  of  each  ensemble. 

Performances  ot  30-35  minutes  duration  are  given  in  the  mornings, 
in  school  auditoriums  and/or  classrooms  and,  in  the  case  of  the  elem- 
entary school  performances,  usually  are  focused  on  grades  4-6  in  co- 
ordination with  the  Children* s Concerts. 

Preparation  of  the  children  for  the  orchestra’s  youth  concerts 
is  stressed  in  the  ensemble  performances.  In  addition,  leaders  of 
the  ensembles  are  concerned  with  the  opportunity  to  acquaint  children 
with  chamber  music  literature, with  the  instruments,  and  with  the  con- 
cept of  live  performances.  The  concertmaster  commented,  "I  want  a 
lesson  learned  by  these  kids,**  Aside  from  study  that  may  be  initiated 
by  teachers  wishing  to  do  so,  there  is  no  centrally  directed  prepara- 
tion of  students  for  the  ensemble  performances. 

Elementary  school  ensemble  performances  totalled  80  in  1966-67, 
v;ith  an  estimated  total  audience  of  18,000  children.  Administration, 
planning,  scheduling,  and  budgeting  of  the  elementary  school  perform- 
ances are  the  responsibility  of  the  Children’s  Concert  Committee. 
Sources  of  finance  in  1966-67  included  Music  Performance  Trust  Funds. 


state  funds  totalling  $i,642  and  matched  with  funds  from  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  channelled  through  the  Rhode  Island 
State  Arts  Council,  met  costs  of  the  36  ensemble  oerformances  in 
f,  the  "community”  schools. 

Since  there  are  many  more  schools  than  can  be  served  because 
of  limitations  of  funds  and  availability  of  the  musicians,  and  since 
the  ensembles  are  much  sought  after  by  the  schools,  the  Children’s 
Concert  Committee  is  faced  with  many  problems  in  selecting  schools 
to  benefit  from  the  project  in  any  given  year.  Customarily,  the 
Committee  selects  the  school  systems  on  a rotation  plan  and  requests 
the  school  administrators  to  select  the  specific  schools  and  classes. 
After  the  selection  of  schools  is  made,  the  list  is  approved  by  the 
State  consultant  of  music.  Even  so,  the  Committee  is  charged  with 
"favoritism”  in  making  the  selections  by  some  of  the  schools  and 
classes  not  included  in  the  ensamble  performance  schedules  in  any 
given  year. 

Ensemble  performances  for  high  schools  throughout  the  State 
come  under  the  grant  from  the  State  for  educational  activities  in 
high  schools.  In  1966-67,  the  State  allocated  $4,000  for  this  phase 
of  the  work,  and  a total  of  36  performances  were  given. 

Administration  and  scheduling  of  the  high  school  ensemble  per- 
formances are  handled  by  the  Orchestra  management  and  the  music  con- 
sultant of  the  State  Department  of  Education. 
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FACT  SHEET  - SACRAMENTO.  CALIFORNIA 


THE  CITY  (See  also  i^pendices  D ) 


Population  Data  Corporate  population  (1964)  237,712 

(1960)  Metropolitan  area  (1965)  742,000 

Whites  in  corporate  population  87.3% 

Negroes  in  " 6.3?> 

Other  non-whites  in  " 6.4% 


Economic  Base 
(1960) 


Contracting  and  construction,  retail  trade 
and  State  government  offices 


Income  Data  Median  family  income  .......  $6,943 

(1960)  11.9%  of  families  earned  less  than  $3,000  (annual) 

23.8%  of  families  earned  over  . .$10,000  (annual) 
Designated  poverty  area  (1966): 

1 with  47,000  persons 


Education  Data  Of  Sacramento  residents  25  years  or  older: 

6.0%  had  completed  less  than  5 yrs.  of  school 
53.2%)  had  completed  high  school  or  more 
Median  number  school  years  completed  - 12.1  yrs. 


THE  ORCHESTRA  - THE  SACRAMENTO  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  (1966-67  data) 


Gross  annual  budget  $181,100 

Length  of  season 30  weeks 

Total  number  of  musicians 81 

Total  number  of  concerts  played  34 

Total  number  of  youth  concerts  played  10 

Estimated  gross  attendance  at  youth  concerts  .....  18,000 


President:  Carl  B.  Swanson 

Conductor:  Harry  News tone 

Manager:  Mrs.  Genevieve  S.  Fisher  (1966-67) 

William  W.  Darlow  (1967-68) 


Youth  concert 

conductors:  Harry  News tone 

Ross  Shub,  Associate  Conductor 


SACRAI-IENTO  SCHOOLS  - smmRY  g966r67  data) 


Public  school  system  enrollment  (1966-67) 


57,875 


Sacramento  Public  Schools 


Superintendent:  F.  Melvin  Lawson 

Director  of  instrumental  music  education:  Norman  Lamb 

Annual  per  pupil  expenditure  $649  (approximately) 

Grade  structure:  Kindergarten,  6-3-3 


Schools 


Elementary  Schools,  Grades  K-6  57 

Junior  High  Schools,  Grades  7-9 12 

Senior  High  Schools,  Grades  10-12  . 5 


Special  Facilities  and  Programs 

Educational  radio  programs 

Adult  and  special  education  program 

Department  of  compensatory  education  (federal  projects) 
Project  Aspiration 

Continuation  high  school  for  dropouts 


Representative  Cultural  and  Educational  Institutions 

Crocker  Art  Gallery  American  River  Junior  College 

Jay  Rob  Playhouse  Sacramento  State  Collejge 

Music  Circus  Sacramento  Junior  College 

Northern  California  Youth 
Or'chestra 

Sacramento  Civic  Repertory  Theatre 
Sacramento  Opera  Guild 
Sacramento  Symphony  Orchestra 
Sacramento  Youth  Band 
State  and  City  Libraries 


J-Iost  of  the  elementary  schools  in  the  Sacramento  City  Unified 
School  District  operated  non-graded  primary  programs,  and  some 
intermediate  programs  (grades  4-6)  functioned  in  the  same  ^nner. 
Provisions  were  made  fot  the  educable  mental Ij^  retarded  and  the 
aurally,  visually  and  orthopedically  handicapped.  The  junior  col- 
lege was  not  administered  by  the  public  schools, 

A department  of  compensatory  education  was  in  operation  during 
1966-67  to  handle  government  projects.  Project  Aspiration  was  the 
name  given  to  the  activity  that  bussed  students  from  their  own 
neighborhood  schools  to  schools  in  other  sections  of  the  city. 
Nineteen  schools  were  part  of  the  project  to  eliminate  de  facto 
segregation.  In  the  areas  designated  as  culturally  deprived,  there 
were  13  elementary  schools,  2 junior  high  schools  and  2 senior  high 
schools. 


MUSIC  SDUCATION  IN  THS  SACRAMENTO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

SACSAMENTO  TABLE  -^10,  1 

MUSIC  EDUCATION  STAFF  - SACRAMENTO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  (Total  Staff  - 67) 


DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  EDUCATION 
VQCAL-GEMRAL  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC 


Elementary 

In  56  schools:  In  56  schools: 

Program  Specialist  - Vocal  Music  Program  Specialist  r Ihstin- 
Slementary  Classroom  Teachers  mental  Music 

(Music)  26  Elementary  Specialists. 

(2  also  Junior  High) 


Junior  High 

In  12  schools:  In  12  schools; 

12  Junior  High  Vocal  Teachers  21  Junior  High  Specialists 

(21  also  Elementary) 


Senior  High 

In  5 schools;  In  5 schools: 

4 Senior  High  Vocal  Teachers  7 Senior  High  Specialists 
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Elementary  Music 


• I 

Classroom  music  instruction  in  kindergarten  througlj  3r^  grade 
was  handled  chiefly  by  ciassfoo^  teachers.  (27  of  3S)  elementary 
classroom  teachers  returning  questionnaires  indicated  that. they 
had  either  majored  or  mihored  in  music  in  college.)  In  grades  4 
through  6 an  "exchange"  pfrograra  was  used,  whereby  classroom  feach- 
.ers  ; who  were  more  thoroughly  trained  in  music  did  the  music 
instruction  in  addition  to  regular  classroom  work.  Some  teachefs 
made  regular  use  of  the  weekly  Standard  School  radio  broadcasts; 
Radio  station  KFBK  also  distributed  study  materials  to  supplement 
their  educational  music  broadcasts. 

% 

One  or  2 instrumental  lessons  were  given  each  weeK.  Three 
levels  of  instruction  ^ere  offered,  including  band  and  orchestra 
when  possible.  There  also  had  been  some  recent  work  in  2 ele- 
mentary schools  in  teaching  the  violin  by  rote.  The  school  systeSta 
loaned  some  instruments  to  interested  students.  Further  perfomi- 
ing  experience  v?as  available  in  3 area  orchestras  and  the  all- 
city elementary  band. 


Secondary  Music 

Seventh  grade  music  classes  of  all  t3rpes  met  every  other  week 
in  Sacramento.  A 7th  grade  student  had  a choice  of  either  art 
or  music  unless  he  was  in  an  instrumental  class,  in  which  case 
this  satisfied  the  requirement.  The  general  music  offering  wfls 
almost  completely  vocally  oriented.  In  a junior  high  using  flex- 
ible, modular  scheduling,  every  7th  and  8th  grade  student  took 
vocal  music. 

Most  of  the  junior  high  vocal  teachers  had  to  teach  other 
subjects  such  as  foreign  language,  social  studies  or  English. 

Two  instrumental  specialists  taught  other  subjects.  All  junior 
high  school  students  were  required  to  take  3 years  of  a foreign 
language . 

Specialized  high  school  music  class  offerings  included  3 
years  of  theory,  music  appreciation,  music  history,  arranging 
and  a special  music  course  for  low  ability  students  in  one  school. 
All-City  Junior  and  Senior  High  School  Band  and  dirchestra,  All- 
City  Chorus  for  junior  high  students,  and  Honor  Choir  for  senior 
high  students  were  regular  yearly  extracurricular  music  oppor- 
tunities for  Sacramento  students.  A city-wide  Fine  Arts  Festival 
was  held  for  j :nior  high  school  students  one  year  and  senior  high 
students  the  next. 

Sacramento  maintained  a central  repository  for  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  and  other  music  teaching  materials. 
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SACRAMENTO  TABL5  NO.  2 


MUSIC  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM  - SACRAMENTO  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  (Staff  - 67) 


VOCAL-GENERAL  MUSIC 


INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC 


Elementary 

Classroom  Music  (K-6)  Beginning,  Intermediate  and 

Advanced  Winds,  Percussion 
Strings  (Grade  <»-  ) 

Rote  Violin  Program  (2  schools) 
Band  and  Orchestra 

Junior  High 

Beginning  and  Intermediate 
Instruction 
Band  and  Orchestra 


General  Music  or  Art  - 
required  (Grade  7) 
Choir 

Small  Ensembles  (limited) 


Senior  High 

Girls  and  Mixed  Choruses  Beginning  Winds  and  Strings 

Choir  Band  and  Orchestra 

Voice  Class  (2  schools) 


Theory  (3  years) 

Music  Appreciation 
Music  History 
Arranging 

Special  Music  for  Low 
Ability  Students  (1  school) 


SUMMARY  OF  1966-67  SACRAMENTO  SYMPHONY  YOUTH  CONCERTS  - 2 Series 


1.  CONCERTS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE 


Number: 

6 performances,  3 different  programs 

Conductor: 

Harry  Nexvstone 

Sponsorship: 

Sacramento  Symphony  Association 

Financing: 

Ticket  sales 

Sacramento  S3nnphony  Association 

Attended  by: 

Any  student  purchasing  a ticket.  Programs 
focused  primarily  on  grades  4-6 

Performed  in: 

Memorial  Auditorium,  seating  capacity  - 4,000 

Time: 

Saturdays,  January  and  February 

10  AM  - concert  for  Sacramento  residents 

11*45  - concert  for  persons  in  outlying  districts 

Admission; 

Students  - 50c  single  admission,  $1.00  for 
series  ticket. 

Adults  - $1.00  single  admission,  $2.25  for 
series  ticket. 

Transportation: 

City  residents  - private  transportation 
Others  - some  bus  arrangements 

2.  TINY  TOTS  CONCERTS 


Number: 

4 performances,  2 different  programs 

Conductor: 

Harry  News tone 

Sponsorship: 

Sacramento  Syn5)hony  League  (women’s  association) 

Financing: 

Ticket  sale  and  industrial  sponsor 

Attended  by: 

Children,  ages  3-6,  and  parents 

Performed  in: 

Sacramento  Inn,  capacity  - 500 

Time: 

10  AM,  11:30  AM 

Admission: 

Students  50<:;  Adults  $1,00 

Transpor  tat ion: 


Personal 


MSTORY  AND  PHILOSOPtg  OF  YOUTH  CONCERTS 


During  the  1960-61  season,  (12  years  after  the  foundin'^  of 
the  Orchestra),  the  first  Concerts  for  Young  People  were  prLented 
by  the  Sacramento  SyEq>hony  through  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Genevieve 
S.  Fisher,  Managing  Director  of  the  Orchestra,  and  under  the  musi- 
cal  direction  of  Fritz  Berens,  Conductor  of  the  Orchestra.  The 
initial  plan  of  presenting  a series  of  concerts  on  three  Saturday 
mornings  in  January  and  February  has  been  continued, 

(1960-61)  the  Symphony  Association  initiated 
the  in-school  Instrument  Demonstration  Program  under  the  leader- 
ship of  cellist  Robert  Fisher.  A chani)er  music  ensemble  conroosed 
of  3 members  of  the  Sacramento  S3ni5)hony  presented  60  demonstra- 
tion programs  for  4th,  5th  and  6th  grade  students  the  first  sea- 
son. By  1966-67,  the  demonstration  program  had  expanded  to  two 
ense^les  and  presentation  of  124  programs  under  the  leadership 
of  Richard  Mix,  oboist. 

Newstone  was  appointed  conductor  of  the  Orchestra  in 
” that  year,  overflox^  youth  concert  audiences  in 

the  4,000  seat  Municipal  Auditorium  indicated  need  for  additional 


in  double  concerts  for  young  people  was  initiated 

xn  1966-67.  The  first  of  the  two  back-to-back  concerts  on  each 
of  the  three  Saturdays  is  designated  for  city  residents,  and  the 
second  for  students  from  outlying  districts. 


The  concerts  are  financed  from  ticket  sales  with  supplementary 
support  from  the  Sacramento  Symphony  Association. 

Concerts  for  children,  ages  3-6,  initiated  in  the 
1965-66  season,  are  sponsored  by  the  Sacramento  Symphony  League 
(the  syn^hony  women’s  association),  and  financed  from  ticket 
sales  and  contributions  from  an  industrial  sponsor.  Lucky  Stores, 


Full  responsibility  for  initiating,  developing,  promoting 
and  iinaacing  youth  concerts  has  been  assumed  by  the  Orchestra 
leadership.  Although  the  concerts  were  sanctioned  by  the  Board 
of  Education,  school  policy  made  it  in^jossible  to  permit  students 
to  leave  school  buildings  to  attend  concerts  during  in- school  time. 


Since  the  concerts  are  essentially  extra-curricular  activities 
for  students,  there  is  almost  a total  lack  of  pre-concert  and  post- 
concert  study,  and  the  degree  of  involvement  from  an  educational 
standpoint  is  extremely  limited.  There  was  no  mention  of  the  con- 
certs in  any  Sacramento  teachers*  study  guides  or  teachers* 


ax 


handbooks  that  were  examined  during  the  research  for  this  Study. 
The  director  of  instrumental  music  education  stated  that  the  1966- 
67  handbooks  would  contain  references  to  the  concerts. 

That  California  music  educators  have  to  work  for  what  they 
achieve  is  well  knot^n  to  music  educators  in  general.^  The  concern 
of  the  State  for  controlling  education  has  resulted  in  creation  of 
a complicated  school  code  that  touches  virtually  every  aspect  of 
mus2.c  education  although  there  is  no  specific  requirement  for 
music  In  elementary  schools.  The  problems  of  holding  together 
an  adequate  in- school  music  program  in  the  face  of  numerous  State 
restrictions  were  painfully  evident  in  the  California  cities  in- 
cluded in  the  Study. 

In  spite  of  limitations  placed  upon  school  participation,  the 
Orchestra  leadership  approaches  the  work  with  enthusiasm  and  strong 
convictions  concerning  need  for  and  value  of  student  concerts. 

Carl  B.  awanson.  President  of  the  Sjnaphony  Association,  stated 
that  the  community  must  have  youth  concerts  as  a means  of  inter- 
esting children  in  good  music.”  His  comments  were  reiterated  by 
Mrs.  Ronald  Paul,  President  of  the  Sacramento  Syng)hony  League, 
sponsors  of  the  Tiny  Tots  Concerts. 

Conductor  Newstone  feels  that  music  is  an  essential  part  of 
life  and  that  youth  concerts  are  one  way  of  letting  young  people 
know  that  fine  music  is  available  to  them  - as  a listening  experi- 
ence, as  well  as  a possible  career.  "Knowing  that  great  music  is 
available  to  them,  it  is  then  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  come  to  it 
spontaneously",  he  remarked. 


^ California  Meets  Its  Crisis",  Keith  D.  Snyder,  MUSIC  EDUCATORS 
JOURNAL,  Sept. -Oct.  1965,  Vol.  52,  p.  51. 


YOUTH  CONCERT  PROCEDURES  USED 


Planning  and  Evaluation 

There  was  no  formal  committee  that  brought  orchestra  and 
school  leadership  t-^gether  to  plan  youth  concert  activity,  but  the 
director  of  instrumental  music  education,  as  a playing  member  of 
the  Orchestra  and  a member  of  the  Association's  Board  of  Directors 
as  well  as  having  served  on  the  committee  that  originally  set  up 

youth  concerts  in  Sacramento,  was  in  close  contact  with  the  situ- 
ation. 

Although  the  conductor  may  informally  discuss  program  plans 
with  school  representatives,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  selec- 
tion of  music  to  be  played  in  youth  concerts  is  the  conductor's 
responsibility  and  prerogative. 

Since  the  Concerts  for  Young  People  are  given  on  Saturday 
mornings,  the  schools  have  no  direct  reason  to  be  involved  other 
than  to  inform  the  children  of  the  event  and  to  permit  ticket 
sales  in  the  schools. 

No  formal,  joint,  orchestra-school  evaluation  of  youth  con- 
cert activities  has  taken  place  for  several  years,  in  reply  to 
Study  questionnaires,  24%  of  teachers  responding  stated  they  had 

a desire  for  a stronger  voice  in  planning  and  evaluating  youth 
concerts. 


Concert  Scheduling 

series  of  3 concerts  {6  performances)  is  presented  within 
a 10-week  period  (one  pair  of  concerts  presented  every  third  week). 
This  schedule  is  considered  to  be  somewhat  too  concentrated  for 
optimum  attendance. 

inqjossibie  to  start  the  youth  concert  series  prior  to 
January  due  to  promotion  methods  used.  Later  spring  dates  con- 
flict with  other  student  and  community  established  activities. 


Promotion  and  Ticket  Sales 

Effective  promotion  is  vital  to  the  Sacramento  youth  concert 
project.  With  financing  dependent  on  voluntary  ticket  purchases, 
wi  h 8,000  seats  to  sell  for  each  pair  of  concerts,  with  concerts 
presented  on  Saturdays,  with  no  formally  structured  school  in- 
volvement  in  prc'^-concert  study  or  in  the  concerts  themselves  - 
the  Orchestra  Association  and  management  face  a critical  and 
challenging  situation. 
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Use  is  made  of  customary  promotion  materials.  Techniques  in- 
cluding distribution  of  brochures  and  posters,  development  of  nexvs- 
paper  feature  articles,  use  of  radio  and  TV  announcements,  and 
distribution  of  concert  announcements  to  teachers.  School  policy, 
hot^ever,  prohibits  mass  distribution  of  flyers  to  students. 

Therefore,  the  Instrument  Demonstration  project  has  come  to 
be  employed  as  one  of  the  main  channels  for  telling  students  of 
forthcoming  Syn5>hony  Concerts  for  Young  People.  As  a result,  it 
has  become  very  inqjortant  to  con^lete  the  entire  year's  series  of 
in-school  ensemble  programs  (of  which  there  were  124  in  1966-67) 
prior  to  the  first  Young  People's  Concert  in  early  January. 

At  the  close  of  each  half-hour  Instrument  Demonstration  pro- 
gram, a member  of  the  Sacramento  Synq)hony  League  spoke  briefly 
about  the  Concerts  for  Young  People  and  left  conceit  brochures 
and  ticket  order  envelopes  with  the  teacher.  At  a later  date, 
the  PXA  ticket  sales  chairman  returned  to  collect  the  youth  con- 
cert ticket  money  and  deliver  the  tickets. 

Even  this  procedure  permitted  only  spotty  coverage  in  pub- 
licizing youth  concerts  because  the  Instrument  Demonstrations 
were  presented  in  some  schools  only  every  other  year,  and  in 
others  not  at  all. 


Transporta t ion 

Sacramento  students,  generally  speaking,  depended  upon  per- 
sonal arrangements  for  transportation.  School  buses  were  provided 

for  a small  group  of  students  benefitting  from  a P.L.  89-10,  Title 
I project. 


Most  outlying  school  systems  facilitated  concert  attendance 
for  their  students  by  reserving  blocks  of  tickets  and  arranging 
bus  transportation. 


Audience  Supervision 


Audience  supervision  and  ushering  were  handled  by  members  of  the 
Sacramento  Syn5)hony  League. 


Concert  Preparation 

The  school  system  provided  pre-concert  study  materials  for  two 
years,  1959-1961,  at  which  time  the  Orchestrs  Association  assumed 
the  responsibility  but  discontinued  this  phase  of  preparatory  work 
in  1963  because  it  was  felt  that  youth  concert  promotion  and  infor- 
mation presented  by  the  Instrument  Demonstration  groups  took  care 
of  student  preparation  for  concerts. 

Sh 


For  the  last  four  years  (1963-1967) , the  Orchestra  provided 
teachers  with  brief  fact  sheets  and  brochures  describing  the  Con- 
certs for  Young  People,  but,  beyond  that,  development  of  concert 
P^sp^^^tion  materials  has  been  left  to  the  interest  and  initiative 
of  individual  teachers  and  music  specialists. 

One  elementary  music  specialist  called  special  meetings  of 
elementary  classroom  music  teachers  for  briefings  on  forthcoming 
concerts.  Several  other  teachers  mentioned  use  of  pertinent 
materials  from  the  Standard  Broadcast  booklets.  15  of  36  teachers 
responding  to  Study  questionnaires  stated  they  individually  gathered 
their  own  materials.  5 of  17  instrumental  teachers  reported  doing 
some  preparatory  vjork  with  their  students.  Many  respondents  con- 
sidered the  Instrument  Demonstration  programs  to  be  preparation 
for  the  youth  concerts. 


Attendance 


Attendance  at  the  Concerts  for  Young  People  averaged  3,000 
(75%  of  the  seating  capacity) . 


When  asked  what  percentage  of  their  classes  attended,  25  of 
the  31  teachers  responding  estimated  it  to  be  from  zero  to  25%. 
The  reasons  most  frequently  given  for  low  attendance  were: 


lack  of  parental  encouragement  

lack  of  transportation  facilities 

unable  to  afford  tickets  

because  concerts  were  given  on  Saturdays  

inadequacy  of  concert  preparation  of  students.  . . 
lack  of  sufficient  interest  on  part  of  students.  . 
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When  asked  if  they  would  object  to  presentation  of  youth  con- 
certs on  school  time,  81%  of  54  teachers  responding  said  they  had 
no  objection  to  the  plan.  One  principal  suggested  holding  con- 
certs immediately  after  school  with  the  PTA  handling  transporta- 
tion arrangements. 


Teacher  comments  on  current  attendance,  suggestions  for  in- 
^^®^®Tng  it,  and  alternate  plans  included  the  following: 

glementary  Classroom  Music  Teachers  (not  specialists,  per  se, 
in  Sacramento) 

"Youth  concerts  are  wonderful  and,  to  my  mind,  a 
few  scholarship  tickets  should  be  made  available 
to  give  to  students  interested  in  attending  con- 
certs which  require  paid  admission  and  which  are 
not  held  at  school." 


SkS> 


“They  should  be  free,  especially  for  poor  people. 

Allow  only  those  children  whom  the  teacher  feels 
would  benefit  from  the  concert.  This  would  avoid 
so  many  disturbances.”  (Teacher  from  disadvantaged 
school) 

“If  only  parents  would  realize  that  they,  too,  would 
enjoy  the  concerts  and  take  their  ’charges*,  v;e*d  have 
wonderful  audiences.  Those  who  do  are  well  rewarded.” 

"Send  program  information  at  least  three  weeks  ahead 
of  the  event.  Possibly  a note  could  be  included  as  to 
recordings  for  use  in  school  lessons.  Give  children 
a chance  to  know  background  of  a composition  before 
hearing  it."  (Four  other  comments  referred  to  the  lack 
of  materials  for  teachers  to  use  in  concert  preparation.) 


Suggestions 


1.  Present  evening  concerts  with  bus  transportation  available 
to  tli0  students* 

Tickets  - 35^  instead  of  50^  for  single  admission. 

3.  Classes  urged  to  sit  together  with  adult  supervision. 

4.  Invite  teachers  to  attend  free  and  be  with  their  classes. 

(Note:  The  Orchestra’s  official  policy  was  that  of  free 

admittance  for  teachers  and  group  chaperones  but,  due  to 
a lapse  in  complete  communication,  teachers  were  admitted 
to  concerts  at  the  student  ticket  price.) 


Printed  Programs 


The  Orchestra  Association  provided  printed  programs  for  youth 
concerts  partly  on  the  theory  that,  if  students  take  programs  home, 
they  serve  as  an  aid  in  promotion  of  and  attendance  at  the  next 
concert  in  the  series.  Although  the  printed  programs  have  not  been 
a problem  during  the  concerts  to  date,  the  conductor  is  somewhat 
apprehensive  over  this  ever-present  possibility. 


About  55%  of  the  teachers  responding  to  Study  queries  on  this 
subject  considered  printed  programs  to  be  helpful  to  students, 

while  the  minority  considered  the  nuisance  factor  to  outweigh  their 
usefulness. 

One  Saci-amento  teacher  (as  well  as  a few  teachers  in  other 
cities)  linked  the  value  of  printed  programs  to  elementary  grade 


students*  attention  span,  pointing  out  that  a 5th  grade  student 
may  forget  what  piece  is  being  played  and  need  to  glance  down  at 
the  printed  program  as  a reminder.  Another  teacher  mentioned  that 
her  children  enjoyed  reading  names  of  performers  as  well  as  names 
of  composers. 


PROGRAI-IMING 


Youth  concert  programming  in  Sacramento  is  considered  to  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  conductor  and,  without  formal  involve- 
ment of  the  schools  in  the  total  project,  indeed  it  must  be. 

Mr.  Newstone  feels  that  children  are  not  prejudiced  in  their 
tastes,  that  they  will  "accept  what  is  offered  in  complete  freedom", 
that  the  responsibility  of  giving  a child  his  all-important  first 
impressions  of  symphony  concerts  and  symphonic  music  is  a grave 
one,  that  orchestras  never  should  "JSlay  dovm”  to  student  audiences, 
never  play  "kiddies'  music",  that  concert  themes  are  helpful  but 
there  also  is  need  to  "play  music  for  music's  sake".  Programs 
are  planned  primarily  for  students  in  grades  4-6. 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  all -orchestral  programs  with  occasional 
presentation  of  a featured  player  as,  for  instance,  the  concert- 
master,  or  of  a balleto 

In  the  conductor's  opinion,  themes  and  verbal  commentary 
should  be  used  only  as  they  serve  the  musical  purposes,  with  con- 
stant awareness  of  the  basic  principle  that  when  students  leave 
the  concert  the  strongest  impressions  they  carry  away  should  be 
those  of  the  music  they  have  heard  rather  than  of  devices  that 
may  have  been  employed  to  focus  their  attention  upon  that  music. 

No  provision  was  made  for  audience  participation.  Rather, 
the  concerts  were  considered  to  offer  opportunity  for  guided 
listening. 

12  of  14  instrumental  music  teachers  responding  to  Study 
questionnaires  felt  that  music  played  was  suitable  for  the  stu- 
dents involved.  Only  one  of  35  elementary  classroom  teachers 
felt  the  music  was  not  suitable  and  this  was  not  a complete  re- 
jection. Remarks  made  by  elementary  teachers  did  not  cluster 
around  any  particular  aspect  of  the  programming  save  the  lack 
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of  student  soloists  and  student  participation,  and  a mild  plea  for 
greater  use  of  effective  educational  techniques  such  as  instruc- 
tive narration.  Instrumental  teachers  had  little  to  say  on  the 
subject  of  programming. 


FINMCING 


The  Sacramento  S3^hony  Association  bears  full  responsibility 
for  raising  all  funds  required  for  its  youth  education  work.  Where- 
as the  ten  youth  concerts  (Young  People *s  and  Tiny  Tots)  account 
for  approximately  30%  of  the  total  number  of  concerts  played  in  a 
year,  income  directly  attributable  to  these  concerts  (including 
ticket  sales  and  contributions) , represents  only  .'B%  of  the  total 
costs  of  operating  the  Orchestra  for  a year. 

In  other  x^ords,  the  Sacramento  Symphony  Association  invests 
significantly  in  youth  education  work  from  the  Orchestra *s  general 
operating  resources.  Sources  of  finance  for  the  Orchestra’s  vari- 
ous educational  projects  are  as  follows: 


Concerts  for_  Young  People  (Saturday  series) 

Ticket  sales  , 

Radio  station  and  other  special  contributions  . . . 

Tiny  Tots  Conc&rta 

Ticket  sales  

Spor?sors 


$ 

500 


800 

400 


Instrument  Demonstration  Programs  in  the  Schools 


PTA  groups  and  parent  groups  performance  fee  payments 

Music  Performance  Trust  Funds  

Private  contributions  ....... 


2,300 

2,300 

1,000 


Maintenance  of  Youth  Orchestra 

Student  Players*  dues  ) 

Music  Performance  Trust  Funds  ) 

Ticket  sales  ) 

Total  cash  income  toward  youth  educational  work 


2,100 


$;1S,  400 


Public  funds  applicable  to  the  Orchestra's  youth  education 
work  have  been  limited  to  the  following: 

Sacramento  Board  of  Education  allocated  $500  to  be  used  tc 
assist  PTA  groups  in  meeting  the  $25.00  performance  fee  charged 
for  a performance  in  the  schools  by  an  Instrument  Demonstration 
Group . 


P.L.  89-10,  Title  I funds  were  used  to  provide  $55  for  110 
tickets  for  one  of  the  Concerts  for  Young  People  under  "Project 
Aspiration",  and  $75  for  150  tickets  for  students  involved  in  the 
Compensatory  Education  program.  Project  sponsored  transportation 
alc:o  was  provided  for  public  and  parochial  school  students  bene- 
fitting  from  the  above  federal  programs. 

When  asked  his  opini.on  about  use  of  public  school  funds  to 
assist  in  financing  youth  concerts,  one  upper-echelon  school  ad- 
ministrator stated  that,  although  he  felt  the  schools  should  make 
a moderate  financial  commitment  for  this  purpose,  he  also  felt 
that  youth  concerts  had  a lesser  claim  to  school  budget  money 
than  does  instruction..  He  further  pointed  out  that  under  his 
understanding  of  the  California  school  code,  it  would  be  inqjos- 
sible  to  use  school  money  to  help  .finance  youth  concerts  if  ad- 
mission charges  also  were  made. 


SACRAMENTO  SYMPHONY  ASSOCIATION'S  EDUCATIONAL  WORK  IN  ADDITION  TO 
YOUTH  CONCERTS 


1.  Tiny  Tot  Concerts 

Each  year,  two  programs  are  presented  in  pairs  by  the  Little 
Symphony,  composed  of  approximately  40  members  of  the  Sacramento 
S3unphony,  under  the  direction  of  Harry  News tone.  The  concerts 
are  designed  to  acquaint  3 to  6 7/ears  olds  with  fine  music. 

The  concerts  are  presented  in  a large  room  at  the  Sacramento 
Inn  to  capacity  audiences  of  450  to  500.  Children  sit  on  the  floor 
surrounding  the  orchestra.  Chairs  are  placed  on  the  side-lines  for 
parents.  No  adult  is  admitted  unless  accompanied  by  a tiny  tot. 

Following  the  30-rainute  program  of  very  short  works,  the  chil- 
dren are  encouraged  to  walk  around  among  the  musicians,  talk  with 
them,  and  get  a close  view  of  the  instruments. 
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titty  Tot  Concerts,  a piroject  o£  the  Sacramento  S3nnphony 
League  (the  syn5>hony  women’s  association),  are  financed  from 
ticket  sales  and  contributions.  Members  of  the  Sympbnny  League 
distribute  flyers  and  posters  to  all  kindergarten  and  first  grades 
in  the  area. 

Metnbers  of  the  S3TD3phony  League  Juniors,  an  organization  for 
high  school  girls,  attend  the  Tiny  Tot  Concerts  to  assist  with 
audience  supervision. 


2.  Instrument  Demonstration  Programs  in  the  Schools 

The  Sacramento  Syn5>hony  Association  sponsors  two  Instrument 
Demonstration  Groups  that  present  30-minute,  in-school  ensemble 
programs  for  4th,  5th  and  6th  grade  classes  during  the  fall  months, 
124  performances  were  presented  in  1966-67. 

The  programs  are  used  to  acquaint  young  people  with  various 
instruments  of  the  orchestra,  and  to  prepare  them  for  attendance 
at  a full  orchestra  concert.  One  demonstration  group  consists  of 
a string  quartet  plus  flute  and  oboe;  the  other  group  is  a wood- 
wind quintet  (flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon,  horn). 

Each  school  (usually  the  PIA)  pays  $25.00  for  a performance, 
an  amount  that  represents  about  half  the  actual  cost  with  the 
other  half  covered  by  the  Orchestra  Association  and  Music  Per- 
formance Trust  Funds  of  the  Recording  Industries, 

Scheduling  of  the  demonstration  groups  is  handled  by  the 
Orchestra,  and  the  PTA  ticket  chairman  for  the  city  in  conjiinc- 
tibn  with  the  school  system's  office  of  music  education,  and 
sckool  principals.  Not  all  schools  are  involved  in  the  program, 
and  some  schools  contract  for  performances  only  every  other  year. 

The  Orchestra's  conductor  assists  the  orchestra  member  in 
chatge  of  each  demonstration  group  in  selection  of  programs.  The 
otchestra-rnember- in- charge  handles  the  verbal  commentary  in  con- 
junction with  the  performances  x-jhich  are  presented  during  school 
time  and  with  teachers  in  attendance. 

Each  of  the  groups  operated  autonomously  as  far  as  teaching 
and  demonstration  approaches  and  techniques  were  conCertied.  The 
woodwind  quintet  players  ekplained  how  modern  instruments  evolved 
from  primitive  reeds,  a ram's  horn,  etc.  --  A technique  that  pfoved 
successful,  interesting  and  valuable  for  students*  Following  dis* 
cussion  concerning  each  instrument,  a short  work  featuring  that 
instrument  vias  performed. 

Educator  evaluations  indicated  that  the  string  group  (plus 
flute,  and  oboe)  was  somewhat  less  successful  in  this  historical 


approach  to  the  instruments,  particularly  when  extending  their  dis- 
cussions and  demonstrations  beyond  each  player's  own  major  instru- 
ment. 


Furthermore,  the  necessity  for  "watering  dotm"  the  impact  of 
the  educational  value  of  the  ensemble  programs  by  tacking  on  a pro- 
motional pitch  for  the  youth  concerts  was  regretted  by  some  school 
representatives.  It  was  suggested  that  the  two  purposes  might  be 
better  integrated  if  the  musician  who  handled  verbal  commentary  for 
ensemble  programs  were  to  weave  the  concert  promotion  into  his  re- 
marks in  such  a way  as  to  focus  student  attention  and  anticipation 

upon  forthcoming  youth  concerts  as  a natural  corollary  to  the  small 
ensemble  performance. 

The  Orchestra  must  meet  grave  personnel  problems  in  maintain- 
ing this  program.  The  Sacramento  S3rmphony  has  not  expanded  to  the 
point  where  performance  in  the  orchestra  provides  musicians  with 
their  main  source  of  income,  yet  an  in-school  educational  service 
of  this  scope  demands  full  time  services  of  the  musicians  involved 
xor  several  weeks  prior  to  the  first  of  January.  Therefore,  the 
Orchestra  must  somehow  finance  significant  salaries  for  the  en- 
semble musicians  or  depend  on  putting  together  ensembles  on  a free 
lance  basis. 

Teachers’  comments  on  the  Instrument  Demonstration  performances 
indicated  they  were  of  value  to  the  students: 

More  appearances  at  the  schools,  especially  junior 
high  schools,  if  not  by  the  entire  orchestra,  then 
by  chamber  groups  and  ensembles."  (Instrumental 
music  specialist) 

"Demonstrations  given  at  the  schools  by  a small 
group  from  the  Symphony  have  been  very  useful. 

Students  have  been  very  enthusiastic  about  this 
group.  It  gives  them  a more  personal  relation- 
ship to  the  orchestra."  (Instrumental  music 
specialist) 


^ Northern  California  Junior  Symphony 


The  Sacramento  Symphony  Association  sponsors  and  maintains 
the  Northern  California  Junior  S3ni5)hony  Orchestra.  During  the 
1966-67  season,  the  Junior  Symphony  performed  4 in-school,  half 
hour  assembly  programs  in  Sacramento  area  junior  high  schools  under 
the  direction  of  Ross  Shub,  Associate  Conductor  of  the  Sacramento 
S3nnphony.  Two  back-to-back  performances  were  given  in  each  of 
two  schools. 


Members  of  the  Parents*  Committee  for  the  Junior  S3^n5)hony  and 
Mr  Shub  work  with  school  principals  on  various  production  details 
for  assembly  concerts.  The  Sacramento  Syn5>hony  Association  handles 
all  publicity  in  connection  with  Junior  Orchestra  performances. 


4.  Work  with  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools  and  Area  Colleges 

There  are  no  concerts  designed  especially  for  junior  and  senior 
high  ;^chool  and  college  age  students.  Therefore,  the  Orchestra 
Association  has  devised  other  plans  and  activities  designed  to  inter- 
est and  attract  these  students. 

Student  rates  for  subscription  concerts  and  Connoisseur  Series 
concerts  are  made  available  to  students.  The  Association  also 
sponsors  Symphony  Pool  Tickets  which  consist  of  100-150  tickets 
purchased  by  patrons  plus  additi.onal  tickets  provided  by  the  Asso- 
ciation and  distributed  in  each  school  by  music  instructors. 


Symphony  League  Juniors,  a service  and  social  organization  of 
100  high  school  girls  from  Sacramento  and  surrounding  areas,  is 
sponsored  by  the  Sacramento  Symphony  League.  Each  girls  pays  $10 
annual  dues  and  receives  a ticket  for  the  subscription  series  Sun- 
day concerts.  The  group  holds  regular  meetings  in  order  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  Sacramento  Syn5>hony  operations^  and  assists 
the  Orchestra  on  various  projects  such  as  the  Tiny  Tot  Concerts. 
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FACT  SHEET  » SARASOTA.  FLORIDA 


THE  CITY 


(See  also  Appendix  D) 


Population  Data 
(1960) 


Corporate  population  34,083 

Sarasota  County  population  76,895 


Whites  in  corporate  population 

Negroes  in  " " ...... 

Other  non-whites  in  “ 


84,4% 

15.6% 

o;o 


Economic  Base 
(1960) 


Production  of  electronic  equipment 
Resort  and  tourist  services 


Inctome  Data 
(1960) 


Median  family  income  - $4,889  (annual) 

26.6%  of  families  earned  less  than  $3^000  (annual) 
14,9%  of  families  earned  over  $10,000  (annuAl) 


Education  Data  Of  Sarasota  residents  25  years  or  older: 

(1960)  6,7  had  conq)leted  less  chan  5 years  of  school 

59.5%  had  completed  high  school  or  more 
Median  number  school  years  conq>leted  - 12  years 


TIffi.QRCiHlSSm  - THE  ^dkiPA-jifeST  COAST  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

(1966-67  data) 


Gross  annual  budget  .«»*««,«  

Total  nutter  of  musicians  

Total  nufliber  of  concerts  played  * 4 i ...  i ( 

Total  number  of  youth  concerts  played  i , t ******  * 
Estimated  gross  attendance  at  youth  concerts  ,,,*** 


$52,900 

85 

13 

6 

10,500 


President: 

Conductor: 

Manager: 


Mrs.  Harry  Mundy 
Paul  Wolfe 
David  Cohen 
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SARASOXA  COUm^  SCHOOLS  - SUMMARY  (1966»67  data) 

Public  school  system  enrollment  '18, *459 
Non-public  school  enrollment  .4.  l^,'35fl 
Total  school  population  (through  high  school)  * . * . , , *19,7.79* 


Sarasota  County  Public  Schools 

Superintendent:  Thomas  W.  Guilford 

Director  of  Music  Education:  Marguerie  Burnham 

Coordinator  of  Youth  Concerts:  " " 

Per  capita  expenditure  per  child  (annual)  $539.00 

Grade  structure:  1-6;  7-9:  10-12 


Elementary  schools 15 

Middle  schools,  grades  6-9  , 1 

Crippled  children's  clinic  (elementary)  1 

Junior  high  schools,  grades  7-9  3 

Junior- Senior  high  school,  grades  7-12  1 

Senior  high  schools,  grades  10-12  ...........  3 


Community  School  - Adult  Education 


Non-public  Schools 

Parochial  and  private  schools  ,,  8 


Representative  Cultural  and  Educational  Organizations 

Asolo  Theatre  Manatee  Junior  College 

Florida  West  Coast  Symphony  New  College 

Florida  West  Coast  Youth  Orchestra  Ringling  School  of  Art 

Ringling  Museum  of  Art 
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MUSIC  EDUCATION  IN  THE  SARASOTA  COUNTS  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  - 1966»67 


SARASOTA  TABLE  NO.  1 

MUSIC  EDUCATION  STAFF  - SARASOTA  COUNTY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

(Total  staff  39) 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  EDUCATION 
(Supervisor  of  Music) 

VOCAL-GENERAL  MUSIC INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC 


Elementary 

In  15  schools:  in  12  schools: 

14  Teachers  4 String  teachers 

Junior  High 

In  4 schools:  in  4 

2 General  music  teachers  5 

3 Vocal-general  music  teachers 

(2  also  Sr*  high)  3 

2 Vocal  teachers  1 

Senior  High 

In  4 schools:  in  4 schools: 

5 Vocal  teachers  6 Instrumental  teachers 

(2  also  Jr.  high)  (5  also  Jr,  high) 

1 Vocal- instrumental  teacher 


schools: 

Instrumental  teachers 
(5  also  Sr.  high) 
Instrumental-general  teachers 
Instrumental-vocal  teacher 


Elementary  classroom  music  was  taught  by  classroom  teachers 
in  the  first  3 grades  with  assistance  from  specialists,  and  ex- 
clusively by  specialists  in  grades  4 through  8. 

Special  activities  of  particular  interest  included  two  projects 
available  to  the  Sarasota  County  schools: 


!•  State»wide_ television  series  entitled  “Florida  Schools  Present 
I<5USIC"*  ^ 


Principal  aims  of  24  programs  presented  during  1966-67  (the 
second  year  of  operation)  were  (1)  to  publicize  school  music  in 
Florida,  and  (2)  to  give  music  educators  a yardstick  to  use  in 
measuring  their  own  teaching  accomplishments,  and  a means  of  better 
music  education  for  their  students. 

Participation  in  programming  for  the  series  within  the  2-year 
period  included: 

A,  *We  Build  an  Orchestra”  - program  presented  by  students 
of  Sarasota  High  School  Orchestra,  and  of  elementary 
schools. 

B,  "Music  in  Motion"  - program  presented  by  students  of 
Rlverview  High  School  orchestra  radio  choir,  and 
modern  dance  classes,. 

G.  Florida  Symphony  Orchestra  (Orlando)  presented  a program 
described  the  orchestra *s  youth  concert  activity  as 
well  as  other  music  education  activities  in  Orange  County. 


2.  Experimental  Instrumental  Performance  Clinic,  P.L.  89-10 

Title  III  Project  " 

Vitiated  as  a P.L,  89-10,  Title  III  project  for  six  weeks  in 
the  summer  of  1966,  the  project  was  continued  throughout  the  1966-67 
school  year  with  Sarasota  County  school  funds.  The  project  was  pri- 
raarily  planned  and  coordinated  by  the  conductor  of  the  Florida  West 
Coast  S3nnphony  Orchestra. 

The  summer  project  enabled  students  to  enroll  in  a variety  of 
small  ensembles  that  met  daily  for  1%  hours,  under  direct  super- 
vision of  an  instructor.  During  the  first  week  of  the  summer  clinic, 
outstanding  professional  musicians  from  throughout  the  United  States 
played  for  and  coached  the  students.  During  the  last  week,  national- 
ly known  music  educators  evaluated  the  project.  The  entire  program 
was  free  of  charge  to  the  376  students  enrolled. 

During  the  school  year,  the  ensembles  met  once  each  week,  in 

after-school  hours,  under  direction  of  the  Sarasota  County  instru- 
mental staff. 


*Florlda  Schools  Present  MUSIC:  1966-67.  State  Department  of  Educa- 

tion,  Tallahassee,  Florida 
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SARASOTA  TABLE  NO.  2 


^SIC  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM  - SARASOTA  COUNTY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
vocal  - GENERAL  MUSIC  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC 


Elementary 

Classroom  music  (Gr.  1-6)  Beginning  Strings  (Gr.  6) 

Junior  High 

Beginning  winds  and  percussion 
(Gr.  7-9) 

Beginning  strings  (limited) 
Intermediate  and  advanced  strings 
(Gr.  7-9) 

Band 

Orchestra 
Small  ensembles 

Senior  High 

Beginning  strings  (limited) 
Advanced  strings,  winds,  and 
percussion 
Band 

Orchestra 
Small  ensembles 


Girls*  chorus 
Mixed  chorus 
Small  ensembles 


General  music  (1  semester  re- 
quired in  Gr.  7 and  8) 

Girls 'chorus 
Mixed  chorus 


Theory  of  music 


SUMMARY  OF  1966*67  FLORIDA  WEST  COAST  SYMPHONY  YOUTH  CONCERTS 


!•  Concerts  for  Sarasota  Countv  Students 


Number: 

3 performances , 1 program 

Conductor: 

Paul  Wolfe,  Musical  Director  of  Orchestra 

Sponsorship: 

Florida  West  Coast  Synq>hony  Orchestra 

Financing: 

Orchestra  Asssociation,  and  Music  Performance 
Trust  Funds 

Attended  by: 

All  students  in  5th  and  6th  grades  in  County 
school  system.  If  seating  space  is  available 
students  in  other  grades  in  public  and  parochial 
schools  attend. 

Performed  in: 

Sarasota  Municipal  Auditorium,  capacity  1,700 

Time: 

November,  3 back-to-back  concerts  in  one  day 
9:00  AM,  10:30  AM,  1:30  PM 

Admission: 

Free 

Transportation:  Provided  by  public,  private  and  parochial 

schools  at  no  cost  to  students, 

2 • _Concerts  for  Manatee  County  Students 
Number  ) 


Conductor  ) 
Sponsorship  ) 
Financing  ) 
Time  ) 
Admission  ) 
Attended  by: 

See  Section  1,  above 

All  4th,  5th,  6th  grade  students  of  Manatee 
County  School  System 

Performed  in: 

Bradenton  Ifenicipal  Auditorium,  capacity  1,800 

Transportation: 

Provided  by  Manatee  County  School  System  at 

no  cost  to  students 


3,  Orchestra* s Related  Youth  Educational  Activities 


A.  Sponsorship  of  Florida  West  Coast  Youth  Orchestra 
/ Conductor:  Paul  Wolfe,  Conductor  of  adult  orchestra 


Gross  annual  budget  $3,500 

Total  number  of  musicians 78 

Total  number  of  concerts  played  4-5 

Total  number  of  youth  concerts  played  2 


Purpose  of  the  youth  orchestra  is  to  train  yc-ung  instru- 
mentalists for  symphony  orchestra  participation  and/or 
professional  playing  careers.  17  members  of  the  youth 
orchestra  played  in  the  adult  orchestra  in  1966-67. 

10  of  the  17  served  as  heads  of  their  sections  in  the 
youth  orchestra. 

B.  Sponsorship  of  Instrumental  Scholarship  Program 

Scholarship  Plan:  Full  scholarship  consists  of  a term 

of  10  private  one-hour  lessons  given  by  teachers 
selected  and  approved  by  Orchestra’s  conductor. 

"Full  scholarships  or  "half"  scholarships  may  be 
awarded  depending  on  student’s  circumstances. 

Eligibility:  Students  must  be  recommended  for  scholar- 

ship consideration  by  their  school  orchestra  or  band 
directors.  In  addition  to  audition  ratings,  eligi- 
bility qualifications  include  exceptional  musical 
ability  and  interest  in  further  study,  willingness 
to  pledge  themselves  to  "play  regularly  and  faith- 
fully in  the  youth  orchestra",  school  reports  indi- 
cating good  character  and  satisfactory  academic 
standing. 

Students  of  any  orchestral  instruments  are  eligible 
for  scholarship  consideration.  The  Scholarship  Com- 
mittee may  elect  to  give  priority  to  students  of 
instruments  that  are  especially  needed  by  the  Youth 
Orchestra  (strings,  double  reeds,  etc.). 

ScQpe_of  Project:  In  1966-67,  recommendations  were  made 

by  school  band  and  orchestra  directors  from  all  but 
one  eligible  school  in  Sarasota  and  Manatee  counties. 

Of  a total  of  39  recommended  students,  25  were  selected 
for  scholarship  awards. 

Total  annual  cost  of  project:  . . . (approximately)  $1,700 
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Symphony  Scholarship  Trust  Fund 


In  addition  to  the  above  scholarship  program,  the  Symphony 
Scholarship  Trust  Fund  has,  for  the  past  15  years,  awarded  major 
scholarships  of  $500  and  more  per  annum  to  exceptionally  talented 
students  for  matriculation  at  college  and  university  schools  of 
music  and  conservatories. 

These  major  awards  are  granted  after  auditions  and  reports  of 
financial  need  and  only  for  students  intending  to  make  music  their 
profession. 

The  Scholarship  Trust  Fund  is  in  excess  of  $20,000  at  the 
present  time. 


HISTORY  AND  PHILOSOPHy  OF  YOUTH  CONCERTS  IN  SABASOTA  COUNTY  (AND 
MANATEE  COUNTY) 

The  Florida  West  Coast  Symphony  youth  program  was  started  by 
the  Orchestra  in  1950  (two  years  after  the  Orchestra  was  founded), 
on  a two-county  basis,  in  Sarasota  County  and  adjacent  Manatee 
County. 

Alexander  Bloch,  then  conductor  of  the  Orchestra,  and  David 
Cohen,  Manager,  Concertmaster,  and  Assistant  Conductor,  were  in 
charge  of  the  concerts  and  established  an  immediate  and  enduring 
close  association  with  public  school  directors  of  music  education 
in  each  county. 

The  Orchestra  assumed  financial  responsibility  for  actual 
concert  performances  and  the  county  school  systems  met  all  other 
expenses . 

With  the  appointment  of  Paul  Wolfe  as  conductor  of  the  Orchestra 
in  1961,  various  related  educational  projects  were  added  to  the 
Orchestra’s  overall  activities. 

The  history  and  philosophy  of  the  Florida  West  Coast  Symphony 
youth  concert  development  is  characterized  throughout  by  vision, 
leadership,  sound  planning,  and  unswerving  dedication  on  the  part 
of  schools  and  orchestra  to  the  basic  purpose  of  the  project  « that 
of  serving  the  students. 
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In  searching  for  factors  that  have  contributed  to  this  suc- 
cessful development,  the  following  appear  to  be  of  special  signi- 
ficance: 

Continuity  in  orchestra  leadership:  David  Cohen,  a profes- 

sional musician,  has  served  as  concertmaster  and  manager  of  the 
orchestra  since  it  was  founded  in  1948.  Alexander  Bloch  served 
as  conductor  for  13  years.  Paul  Wolfe,  well  known  throughout 
the  East  as  a professional  violinist,  chamber  music  player,  and 
outstanding  teacher,  has  served  as  musical  director  of  the  Or- 
chestra since  1961. 

Philosophy  of  the  Orchestra* s board  of  directors:  It  is  sig- 

nificant to  note  that  approximately  30%  of  the  Orchestra's  total 
expenditures  were  allocated  to  youth  educational  activities  in 
1966-67.  When  asked  to  express  the  attitude  of  the  board  toward 
the  Orcnestra  s educational  activities,  Mrs.  Harry  Mundy,  President 
(also  a professional  musician)  responded,  "They  are  our  raison 

and  further  stated  that  the  board  assumed  as  a matter  of 
course  that  it  was  up  to  the  organization  to  develop  financing  as 
required  to  carry  on  this  phase  of  the  work. 

School  system's  approach  to  the  program:  In  like  manner, 

school  administrators  and  music  faculty,  especially  in  Sarasota 
County,  take  the  position  that,  of  course,  the  students  should 
have  the  educational  and  cultural  advantages  of  youth  concert  ex- 
perience, and  implement  this  viewpoint  by  incorporating  youth 
concert  activities  into  the  school  music  curriculum. 

Furthermore,  the  school  representatives  observed  that  the 
Orchestra  and  its  conductor  have  continued  to  demonstrate  their 
deep  interest  in  young  people  through  the  Orchestra's  student 
scholarship  program,  the  youth  orchestra,  and  through  occasional 
class  instruction  in  the  public  schools  by  the  conductor. 

Joint  planning  between  Orchestra  and  schools:  Again,  joint 

pl^^^^^i^S  seems  so  obviously  essential  that  no  question  is  raised 
as  to  whether  or  not  there  should  be  joint  planning,  but  rather 
how  can  it  best  be  done. 

Small  number  of  students  involved:  Sarasota  and  Manatee 

counties  combined  have  a total  school  population  of  approximately 
32,000  students,  thereby  making  it  possible  for  youth  concerts  to 
serve  all  students  in  a given  number  of  grades. 

j^be  conductor:  The  conductor  has  a deep  and  pervading  personal 

interest  in  educational  work,  and  upon  invitation  by  school  repre- 
sentatives, personally  assists  in  pre-concert  work  with  students, 
as  well  as  being  personally  involved  in  various  other  phases  of  the 
Orchestra's  total  educational  work. 


So  it  is  that  in  this  small  community,  the  needs  of  the  young 
students  have  been  placed  ahead  of  all  other  considerations  and 

interests  in  development  and  operation  of  the  total  youth  concert 
project. 


COORDINATING  THE  WORK  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  OF  THE  ORCHESTRA 
ASSOCIATION  — 


Planning  and  Evaluation 

Youth  concert  planning  is  handled  jointly  by  the  conductor, 
directors  of  music  education  of  the  two  county  school  systems,  some 
of  the  teachers,  and  the  Orchestra  president. 

All  elementary  classroom  music  specialists  were  given  oppor- 
tunity to  assist  in  planning  and  evaluating  the  programs  each  year.. 

In  response  to  Study  questionnaires,  11  of  45  classroom  teachers 

stated  they  would  like  to  have  even  greater  participation  in  evaluating 
the  concerts,  ® 


Scheduling 

Two  days  in  November  are  set  aside  for  youth  concerts.  Three 
back-to-back  concerts  are  played  in  one  day  in  Sarasota  for  Sarasdta 
County  students,  and  the  same  schedule  is  followed  in  Bradenton  foi'- 
Manatee  County  students  2 days  later.  Fall  dates  proved  to  be  better 

than  spring  dates  due  to  heavier  school  activity  schedules  in  the 
spring. 

All  details  having  to  do  with  scheduling,  seating  assignments 

etc.,  were  handled  by  directors  of  music  education  and  teachers  in 
each  county. 


Attendance 


In  Sarasota  County,  the  concerts  are  considered  part  of  the 
music  education  curriculum  for  grades  5 and  6,  with  expectation 
that  all  students  and  teachers  in  those  grades  shall  participate 
in  preparation,  concert  attendance,  and  follow-up  as  directed  by 
the  elementary  music  education  teachers  and  classroom  teachers. 


When  seating  capacity  is  available,  sthdents  ftom  other  grades 
in  public  and  parochial  schools  are  dlso  admitted,  and  a majority 
of  eligible  students  attehded  when  giveh  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

In  Manatee  County,  all  students  in  grades  4,  5 and  6 in  the 
entire  county  school  system  attend  the  concerts. 


Audience  Supervision 

All  teachers  were  required  to  attend  concerts  with  their  stu- 
dents; no  groups  attend  unchaperoned.  Concert  manners  are  a part 
of  the  concert  preparation  study.  No  behavior  problems  have  arisen 
at  the  concert  hall.  90%  of  the  teachers  responding  to  Study  ques- 
tionnaires rated  student  behavior  "good"  or  "excellent". 


Transportation 

The  school  budget  covers  cost  of  transporting  students  to  con- 
cert hails.  School  buses  were  used,  and  arrangements  were  worked 
out  by  the  director  of  transportation  for  the  schools,  with  some 
assistance  from  the  director  of  music  education.  48  of  57  teachers 
considered  transportation  arrangements  to  be  satisfactory  although 
overcrowding  in  some  buses  was  mentioned  by  about  12%  of  the  re- 
spondents to  Study  questionnaires. 

Some  schools  were  located  as  much  as  30  miles  distant  from 
the  concert  hall. 


Concert  Preparation  and  Follow-up 
Study  Materials 


The  schools  in  Sarasota  County  assumed  full  responsibility  for 
preparing,  distributing,  and  financing  pre-concert  study  materials. 
The  attractive  preparatory  materials  were  written  by  elementary 
music  teachers  in  in-service  meetings,  edited  and  readied  for  dis- 
tribution by  the  director  of  music  education. 

Copies  for  use  by  teachers  were  collated  and  bound.  Addi- 
tional unbound  copies  were  available  for  teachers  and  students  to 
use  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  study  materials  used  in  Sarasota  County  were  among  the 
most  imaginative  examined  in  the  course  of  this  Study.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  study  guides  used  over  a 6-year  period  disclosed 
the  following: 


1.  There  were  numerous  musical  exan5>les  given  for 
each  composition.  Themes  were  explained  briefly, 
but  effectively. 

2.  A variety  of  student  quizzes  for  the  students 
were  part  of  each  guide  (See  Appendix  0). 

3.  Vocabulary  and  resource  materials  were  given 
in  several  guides,  although  not  in  the  196-6 
material. 

4.  Suggestions  for  concert  preparation  ware  included 
in  each  guide. 

5.  The  program  notes  were  written  to  be  read  by 
elementary  children. 

6.  Materials  were  illustrated  with  drawings  to 
point  up  special  features  of  the  concert. 

The  49  elementary  classroom  and  music  teachers  polled  were 
unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  study  materials  were  adequate. 

The  teachers  rated  study  materials  as  follows: 


SARASOTA  TABLE  NO.  3 
RATING  OF  TEACHER*  S GUIDE  - SARASOTA 


Excellent  Good  Fair  Poor 


A 

B 

C 

A 

£ 

C 

ABC 

ABC 

Provides  sufficient 
information 

12 

8 

3 

19 

3 

2 

Clearly  organized 

13 

8 

4 

14 

3 

1 

4 - - 

- - - 

Supplementary  Material 
readily  available 

14 

10 

3 

10 

1 

2 

5 - - 

2 “ — 

Column  A = 
Column  '•  = 
Column  C = 


Elementary  Classroom  Teachers 
Elementary  Classroom  Music  Specialists 
Instrumental  Specialists 
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When  esked  to  rete  the  mateirials  for  student  use,  the  teachers 
made  the  folloxijing  ratings: 


SARASOTA  TABLE  NO.  4 

RATING  OF  TEACHER- STUDENT  GUIDE  - SARASOTA 


Interesting  for  ages  involved 

Vocabulary  choice 

hayout  and  artwork 

Organization  of  ideas  atid 
information 

Recordings  available  and  in 
good  condition 

Printed  musical  examples 


Excellent  Good  Fair  Poor 


A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

10 

6 

25 

4 

7 

1 

- 

- 

8 

5 

24 

5 

7 

1 

3 

- 

8 

5 

21 

4 

10 

2 

2 

mm 

12 

5 

24 

6 

5 

- 

mm 

10 

7 

17 

4 

12 

- 

- 

7 

7 

19 

2 

10 

2 

1 

Column  A = Elementary  Classroom  Teachers 
Column  B = Elementary  Classroom  Music  Specialists 


The  amount  of  musical  background  deemed  necessary  to  use  the 
guide  properly  is  given  below: 


SARASOTA  TABLE  MO.  5 

AMOUNT  OF  MUSICAL  BACKGROUND  NECESSARY  TO  USE  SARASOTA  GUIDE 


Reasonable 

A great  deal  Amount  Little  None 


Elementary  Classroom  Teacher 

Elementary  Classroom  Music 
Specialist 


18 


13  1 


7 


4 


Student  Preparation  and  Follow-up 


Preparation  of  students  was  done  by  elementary  music  specialists 
and  classroom  teachers,  but  the  burden  of  responsibility  rested  upon 
specialists  in  the  departmentalized  intermediate  grades. 

The  Florida  West  Coast  S3m5)hony  conductor  assisted  with  student 
preparation  in  several  Sarasota  County  schools  each  year.  As  he  ex- 
plained it,  ”I  go  to  the  schools  with  my  violin  and  my  oboe,  and 
sometimes  also  play  the  piano  for  the  children.  I feel  it  is  im- 
portant to  try  to  see  the  students  in  these  small  groups  before  they 
come  to  the  concert.  Concert  preparation  is  most  important  for  chil- 
dren, and  the  effectiveness  of  it  makes  itself  felt  at  concerts  in 
terms  of  students'  attention,  interest  and  enthusiasm.” 

20  of  58  teachers  reported  they  arranged  for  some  type  of  post- 
concert activity; 


Comments  and  Suggestions  from  Teachers  on  Concert  Preparation 

"The  music  teacher  introduces  the  concert  material  and 
provides  the  classroom  teachers  with  carry-over  material. 
The  classroom  teacher  then  goes  ahead  on  her  own  with 
this  material.” 

"I  appreciate  having  as  much  material  as  possible  and  then 
pick  and  chcose  what  is  appropriate  for  my  groups," 

"These  materials  include  questions  about  musical  terms  and 
composers,  many  of  which  I,  as  a teacher,  am  unable  to  re- 
call. I personally  feel  that  these  hard  materials  detract 
from  the  enjoyable  memories  of  the  musical  experience." 
(5th  grade  classroom  teacher). 

'We  could  use  a little  more  time  away  from  our  classes  to 
have  sufficient  time  in  which  we  can  do  the  research  for 
these  materials  used  in  the  concert." 


Xhe  Manatee  County  Schools  do  not  involve  themselves  in  concert 
preparation  and  follow-up  although  attendance  at  the  concerts  was 
included  in  the  school  structured  schedule  for  all  students  in 
grades  4,  5 and  6. 
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PROGRAMMING 


Programming  was  a cooperative  venture  between  conductor  and 
school  personnel.  Teachers  submitted  suggestions,  based  on  their 
o^  reactions  and  formally  elicited  student  preferences  (See  Appendix 
0),  to  the  conductor  through  the  director  of  music  education.  In 
order  to  avoid  development  of  a static  situation,  experimentation 
and  variety  in  approach  to  programming  and  concert  presentations 
were  deliberately  sought  by  conductor  and  teachers. 

To  make  fullest  possible  use  of  available  rehearsal  time,  the 
conductor  coordinated  programming  for  youth  concerts,  and  the  Orches- 
tra 3 annual  "pops”  concert.  Nevertheless,  youth  concert  programs 
were  drawn  from  basic  orcnestral  literature,  with  serious  considera- 
tion given  to  attention  span  of  students  for  whom  the  concerts  were 
designed.  The  conductor  also  saw  to  it  that  students  did  not  hear 
works  repeated  within  the  two  or  three  year  period  that  they  were 
eligible  to  attend  youth  concerts. 

Again,  unanimity  of  philosophy  concerning  youth  concert  opera- 
tion, was  made  evident  in  the  remarks  of  conductor,  manager  and 
school  personnel  in  reference  to  progranming.  The  manager  of  the 
Orchestra  commented  that  in  his  opinion  "great  music  carries  itself, 
and  emphasis  in  youth  concerts  must  be  placed  on  excellence  of  per-' 
formance."  This  statement  was  reiterated  by  conductor.  Orchestra 
president  and  school  personnel. 


Music  played  was  considered  to  be  suitable  for  students  in- 
volved by  46  of  52  teachers  responding  to  Study  queries,  with  4 more 
stating  that  it  was  suitable  "part  of  the  time", 

^loists  were  selected  by  the  conductor  and  included  talented 
and,  occasionally,  members  of  the  orchestra, 

fecial  features  presented  from  time  to  time  have  included  a 
ballet  presentation,  appearance  of  an  artist  who  painted  pictures 
as  the  Orchestra  played  Moussorsky's  "Picture  at  an  Exhibition". 

Student  participation,  in  addition  to  occasional  presentation 
of  student  soloists,  has  included  group  singing  on  a limited  basis, 
student  participation  as  members  of  the  Orchestra  in  a performance 
of  Haydn  s "Toy  Symphony",  audience  responses  to  the  conductor’s 
questions,  and  rhythmic  responses.  No  more  than  one  of  these  pro- 
cedures was  used. in  the  same  concert.  20  of  23  classroom  teachers 

responding  to  Study  questionnaires  considered  audience  participation 
in  a favorable  light. 

Concert  themes  have  a tendency  to  place  programming  "in  a 
straight  jacket",  in  the  opinion  of  the  conductor  but,  if  used  with 
discretion,  can  be  helpful  - especially  to  teachers  in  pre-concert 
activities.  The  theme  approach  had  been  used  in  the  past  but  was 
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not  considered  a necessary  part  of  a successful  program  according 
to  the  director  of  music  education. 


Contemporary  music  is  included  simply  as  part  of  the  total 
musical  repertoire,  and  the  conductor  sees  no  occasion  or  necessity 
to  place  it  in  a special  bracket.  Students  and  teachers  respond  to 
it  as  they  do  to  other  good  music  well  played. 

Verbal — corpmentary  is  considered  to  be  "absolutely  necessary"  by 
the  conductor.  When  school  personnel  presented  specific  suggestions 
concerning  the  commentary  they  were  immediately  adopted  by  the  con- 
ductor. The  basic  plan  is  to  include  approximately  10  minutes  of 
verbal  commentary  within  a program  totalling  45  minutes  in  length. 

The  comments  included  introduction  of  instruments,  reflecting 
the  conductor's  conviction  that  one  purpose  of  student  concerts  is 
to  encourage  students  to  take  up  individual  instrumental  study. 

Printed  programs  - Mimeographed  programs  are  a part  of  the  pre- 
pared pre-concert  material.  Teacher  response  to  their  use  indicated 
a small  majority  opposed  to  distribution  of  them  at  the  concert  hall 
because  of  their  nuisance  potential  during  concerts.  The  minority 

opinion  held  printed  programs  to  be  a valuable  aid  to  the  children 
during  concerts. 


Fli^JJCING 

The  Florida  West  Coast  S3nnphony  Orchestra  has  assumed  full 
responsibility  for  meeting  production  costs  of  all  youth  concerts 

presented  in  Sarasota  and  Manatee  counties  since  their  inception 
in  1950. 


The  Sarasota  County  school  system  meets  all  costs  involved  in 
transporting  students  to  concerts,  and  bears  full  responsibility  for 

costs  of  preparing,  mimeographing,  binding,  and  distributing  concert 
study  materials. 

The  Manatee  County  school  system  meets  costs  of  transporting  its 
students  to  youth  concerts,  but  does  not  involve  itself  in  production, 
or  use  of  pre-concert  study  materials. 

The  Orchestra's  expenditures  for  youth  educational  activities 
total  $12,500  annually  and  comprise  27%  of  the  Orchestra's  total 
annual  expenditure  of  approximately  $53,000. 


Youth  concert  expenses  (Sarasota  and  Manatee 

youth  concerts) $ 7,400 

Cost  of  maintaining  the  youth  orchestra  3,400 

Scholarships  for  instrumental  study  among 
students  and  audition  costs  in  conjunction 

xA-ith  scholarship  program  .1............  i,  7qq 

. $12,500 


Sources  of  funds  for  the  Orchestra's  educational  work  include; 

Orchestra's  basic  operating  and  maintenance  fundso 

Funds  raised  by  the  Orchestra  specifically  for  the  scholar- 
ship program* 

Music  Performance  Trust  Funds  of  the  Recording  Industries. 

Contributions  of  youth  concert  playing  fees  by  many  of  the 
musicians,  including  both  union  and  non-union  players. 


mPY  OF  YOUTH  CONCERTS  IN  SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON 


Field  Workers:  Judith  Hagerty,  Orchestra  Research  Specialist 

Martha  Noyes,  Music  Education  Specialist 
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FACT  SHEET  ~ SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON 


Population  Data  Corporate  population  

(1960)  Metropolitan  population  ........ 


181,608 

278,333 


Miites  in  corporate  population 
Negroes  in  " " 

Other  non~whites  in  " 


98.37o 

1.3% 

0.4% 


Economic  Base 
(i960) 


Retailing  and  Manufacturing 


Income  Data  Median  family  income  $6,044  (annual) 

(1960)  16.1%  of  families  earned  less  than  $3,000  (annual) 

15.3%  of  families  earned  over  . . $10,000  (annual) 


Education  Data  Of  the  Spokane  residents  25  years  or  older: 

3.4%  had  completed  less  than  5 years  of  school 

53.9%  had  coii5>leted  high  school  or  more 

lledian  number  of  school  years  con5)leted  - 12.1  yxs. 

Designated  major  poverty  area  (1960): 

1 with  23,000  persons 


THE  ORCHESTRA  - THE  SPOKANE  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  (1966-67  data) 


Gross  annual  budget 

Total  number  of  musicians 

Total  number  of  concerts  played  

Total  number  youth  concerts  played 

Estimated  gross  youth  concert  attendance  


$74,061 

75 

18 

5 

3,500 


President:  Franklin  Ott 

Manager:  Miss  Leslie  Critzer  (part  of  year) 

James  Emde  (1967-68) 

Music  Director:  Donald  Thulean 

Conductor  of 

youth  concerts:  Donald  Thulean 
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SPOKANE  SCHOOLS  - SUMMARY  a966»6? data). 


Public  school  system  enrollment  . 


34,000 


Spokane  Public  Schools 


Superintendent : Albert  Ayars 

Acting  Director  of  music  education:  Gretchen  A,  Spieler 

Coordinator  of  youth  concerts : 

Annual  per  pupil  expenditure:  n,r. 

Grade  structure:  G-2-4 


Schools 


Elementary  schools. 

Elementary  - Junior  High  Schools, 

Junior  High  Schools, 

Senior  High  Schools,  Gr.  9-12,  one. 

Special  Schools,  (Physically,  emotionally, 
mentally  handicapped)  ...»  


Gr. 

1-6  . . 

Gr. 

1-8  . . 

Gr. 

7-8  . . 

Gr. 

10-12  . , 

42 


3 


Special  Facilities  and  Programs. 

Educational  Television  - KSPS  (opened,  spring,  1967) 
Adult  Education 
Continuing  Education 


Representative  Cultural  and  Educational  Institutions 


Spokane  Art  Gallery 
Spokane  Civic  Theater 
Spokane  Concert  Ballet 
Spokane  Community  Concerts 
Spokane  Junior  Symphony  Orchestra 
Spokane  Symphony  Orchestra 
Washington  State  University 
Spokane  Art  Center 


Fort  Wright  College 
Conzaga  University 
Spokane  Community  College 
Whitworth  College 
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One  of  the  better-known  educational  activities  in  the  Spokane 
School  District  81  Public  Schools  was  the  program  under  way  at  the 
Joel  E.  Ferris  High  School,  which  opened  in  September  1963.  The  or- 
ganization of  and  approaches  used  in  this  school  were  the  culmination 
of  several  years  of  eKperimentation  and  planning  that  included  several 
team  teaching  programs. 

The  two  main  goals  of  the  school  were  (1)  to  individualize  instruc- 
tion for  the  pupils  and  (2)  to  enable  the  teachers  to  do  a more  profes- 
sional job.  Facilities  were  provided  for  independent  study  and  a flex- 
ible scheduling  plan  was  developed.  The  teachers  had  frequent  contact 
with  one  another  and  their  individual  students  and  they  were  not  tied 
down  to  a rigid,  time-consuming  schedule  of  classes  that  didn*t  allow 
adequate  planning  time.  Music  functioned  within  this  framework. 


MUSIC  EDUCATION  IK  SPOKANE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


SPOKANE  TABLE  NO.  1 

MUSIC  EDUCATION  STAFF  - SPOKANE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  (Total  Staff  - 55) 


DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC 
(Music  Consultant) 


VOCAL-GENERAL 


INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC 


Elementary 


Curriculum  Assistant,  Elementary 
Vocal 

17  elementary  music  specialists 
in  40  schools 

10  elementary  classroom  teachers 
(music)  in  10  schools 


Curriculum  Assistant, 
Elementary  Band 
Curriculum  Assistant, 
Elementary  Orchestra 
4 elementary  and  4 elementary 
junior  high  instrumental 
specialists  in  50  schools 


Junicr  High 

5 junior  high  vocal-general  music  5 junior  high  instrumental 
teachers  and  2 general  music  specialists  in  6 schools 

teachers  in  6 schools 

(4  also  in  elementary) 


5 senior  high  vocal 
in  5 schools 


Senior  High 

teachers  5 senior  high  instrumental 

specialists  in  5 schools 
1 Television  Teacher 


2 


Staff:  The  position  of  director  of  music  education  had  remained  vacant 

for  several  years  (as  was  true  for  several  other  positions  in  the  divi- 
sion of  instruction),  the  administration  of  the  program  having  been 
handled  by  the  music  consultant.  Most  of  the  junior  high  school  tea- 
chers taught  some  general  music  classes,  but  3 of  the  vocal-general 
music  teachers  also  taught  other  subjects.  Six  music  teachers  had  been 
brought  with  Title  1 (P.L,  89-10)  federal  funds. 

Thirteen  of  the  music  specialists  taught  each  Saturday  in  the  music 
program  activities  offered  then. 


Elementary  liusic 

The  state  curriculum  guide  for  music  in  the  first  6 grades  pro- 
vided the  basis  for  elementary  classroom  music  which  was  taught  in 
grades  4 through  6 in  all  but  2 schools  by  specialists  who  covered 
from  2 to  3 schools  each  and  made  2 30-minute  weekly  visits  to  each 
classroom. 

In  the  7 elementary  schools  that  also  housed  grades  7 and  8,  gen- 
eral and  vocal  music  teaching  was  done  by  elementary  classroom  music 
specialists. 

Under  a federal  program  ending  in  August,  1966,  over  $18,000  worth 
of  classroom  instruments  (autoharps,  resonator  bells,  rhythm  instruments), 
phonographs  and  recordings  were  purchased  for  26  Spokane  elementary 
schools. 

Forty-five  elementary  schools  out  of  50  had  instrumental  music, 
one  of  the  5 without  having  been  too  small  to  sustain  a program  and  the 
others  having  had  specialized  programs.  The  instrumental  specialist 
had  teaching  loads  ranging  from  7 to  16  schools,  including  junior  high 
work  done  by  4 of  them.  String  players  and  students  in  Title  I schools 
received  2 lessons  on  school  time  each  week.  Other  students  had  one 
in-school  class  each  week  plus  large  Saturday  morning  groups  that  were 
to  be  attended  by  all  students.  Strings  were  taught  for  2 years,  at 
xi^hich  time  the  child  was  to  seek  private  instruction. 


Secondary  Music 

General  music  was  obligatory  in  grades  7 and  8 on  alternating  days 
for  the  entire  year.  It  was  taught  as  an  exploratory  non-academic  sub- 
ject offering,  among  other  things,  "a  change  of  pace  in  the  student *s 
academic  day. 


IWashington  State  Tentative  Curriculum  Guide  for  Music,  1960,  Grades  1-6. 

^amo  - Jr.  High  School  Principal  Music  Curriculum  Sub-Committee  General 
Music  - Grade  8. 
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There  were  elementary  and  secondary  all-city  vocal  and  instrumental 
groups,  and  "Honors'*  bands  chorsn  for  an  arts  festival.  The  high  school 
all-city  chorus  sang  with  the  Spokane  Junior  Syii5>hony  Orchestra  each 
year. 


SfOK/iHE  TABLE  NO.  2 

MUSIC  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM  - SPOKANE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


VOCAL- GENERAL  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC 

Elesrentarv 

Classroom  Music  (Gr.  1-6)  Beginning  strings  (3) 

Intermediate  strings  (4) 
Beginning  winds,  percussion  (5) 
Intermediate  winds,  percussion 
(5-6) 

Band  (5-6) 

Piano  instruction  (2-5) 

Junior  High 


General  Music  required  in  7 and  8 Beginning  strings,  winds. 

Girls',  Boys',  and  Mixed  Choruses  percussion 

Choir  Intermediate  strings,  winds, 

percussion 
Band  and  Orchestra 
Small  Ensembles 

Senior  High 

Girls ' , Boys ' , and  Mixed  Choruses  Band 

Choir  Orchestra 

Applied  Music  Credit  Small  Ensembles 

Theory  (10-12) 

Humanities  (10-12,  Experimental) 
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YOUTH  CONCERT  OPERATIONS  FOR  1967-68 


The  field  work  for  the  study  of  youth  concerts  in  Spokane  was 
completed  in  March  1967,  and  the  detailed  report  is  based  on  the 
work  and  procedures  as  of  that  date. 

During  the  ensuing  months,  however,  new  plans  were  adopted  for 
the  1967-68  season  including  the  following: 

Concerts  to  be  given  during  in-school  time; 

Pre-concert  materials  are  to  be  issued  prior  to  each  concert; 

The  school  board  has  granted  permission  for  teachers  who 

play  in  the  Orchestra  to  be  excused  from  their  classes  in 

order  to  play  youth  concerts; 

Publicity  and  promotion  have  been  greatly  expanded. 
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1966-67  SPOKME  SYMPHOtlY  YOUTH  CONCERTS 


Saturday  Youth  Concerts:  5 concerts,  5 different  programs 


Conductor: 

Sponsored  by: 
Financed  by: 
Attended  by: 

Performed  in: 
Time: 

Admission: 
Transp  or  tat ion ; 


Donald  Thulean,  Conductor,  Spokane  Synphony 

Assistant  Conductor,  Seattle  Sym. 

Junior  League  of  Spokane 

Junior  League 

Primarily,  students  in  grades  4-8,  plus  many 
parents 

The  Post  Theater,  seating  capacity  - 1,250 
Saturdays,  12:45  PM 

50c j or  5 concerts  for  $2.00  on  season  ticket 
basis 

Personal  arrangements 


High  School  Concerts:  10  concerts,  1 program 

Note: 


Financed  by: 


Performed  in: 


The  high  school  concerts  were  presented  in 
1964-65  and  1965-66,  but  were  not  played  in 
1966-67. 

P.L.  89-10,  Title  I funds  (one  concert),  and 
funds  from  the  Music  Performance  Trust  Fund 
of  the  Recording  Industries. 

5 high  school  buildings,  2 back-to-back  concerts 
in  each  school 


Admission: 


Free 


Chamber  Orchestra  Concerts 

The  Chamber  Orchestra  of  the  Spokane  Symphony,  consisting  of  24 
members  of  the  Orchestra,  participated  in  the  Seattle  Syn5>hony’s 
state-wide  P.L.  89-10,  Title  III  Project  titled  "Enrichment 
Through  Music".  Under  this  grant  and  in  cooperation  with  the 
Seattle  S3m5)hony,  the  Spokane  Chamber  Orchestra  played  a total 
of  12  concerts  for  young  people  during  3966-67  in  rural  communi- 
ties in  the  northeastern  section  of  Washington  State.  Two  of 
these  concerts  were  performed  for  junior  high  school  students 
in  Spokane. 


HISTORY  AKD  PHILOSOPHY  OF  YOUTH  CONCERTS  IN  SPOKANE 


During  the  1962-63  season  (the  Orchestra* s i7th  year),,  youth  con- 
certs were  instituted  under  the  leadership  o£  the  Orchestra's  then 
newly- appointed  conductor^  Donald  Thulean.  The  Junior  League  of 
Spokane  sponsored  and  financed  the  project > sold  the  tickets,  arranged 
for  preparation  of  pre-concert  material  and  program  printing,  ushered 
at  the  concerts,  and  handled  promotion  and  publicity.  5 concerts  were 
presented  on  Saturdays  at  12:45  PM,  primarily  for  students  in  grades 
4-8.  The  youth  concert  project  has  continued  in  this  same  format. 

It  is  the  general  national  policy  of  the  Junior  League  to  insti- 
tute needed  services  and  projects  In  a community  and  continue  such 
support  during  a demonstration  period  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for 
development  of  continuing  permanent  financing  by  a community  institu- 
tion logically  responsible  for  a given  field  of  endeavor.  Therefore, 
in  line  with  this  general  policy  of  operation  and  due  also  to  certain 
probleois  of  administration  within  the  Spokane  Sys5>hony,  the  Junior 
League  expects  to  taper  off  its  support  of  the  youth  concerts  over 
the  next  five  years. 

For  each  of  two  years,  (1964-65  and  1965-66),  the  Spokane  Sym- 
phony also  was  enabled  to  present  10  concerts  in  the  high  schools  - 
2 back-to-back  concerts  in  each  of  5 schools.  These  concerts  were 
discontinued  in  1966-67,  due  to  administrative  lapses  on  the  part 
of  the  Orchestra  organization. 

At  the  time  the  Study  V7as  undertaken  in  Spokane,  the  future  of 
youth  concerts  appeared  bleak  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  representatives 
from  both  school  and  Orchestra  spoke  of  the  youth  concerts  with  en- 
thusiam,  pride  and  pleasure. 

The  Orchestra's  problems  were  many  and  varied:  problems  of  gen- 

eral orchestra  administration  were  all  but  overwhelming  the  organiza- 
tion due  to  a mid-year  resignation  of  the  manager;  scheduling  of  youth 
concerts  was  greatly  disrupted  due  to  conflicts  in  the  professional 
schedules  of  musicians  and  conductor;  the  spectre  of  diminishing  sup- 
port for  youth  concerts  from  the  Junior  League,  coupled  with  the  un- 
fortunate and  unnecessary  discontinuance  of  concerts  in  high  schools, 
came  at  a time  when  the  Orchestra  Association  was  ill-prepared  to  make 
alternate  future  plans. 

Coincidental  with  the  Orchestra’s  mounting  problems  were  anxieties 
over  future  support  of  the  public  schools.  Several  school  tax  and  bond 
Issues  failed  to  pass  in  special  elections  held  during  1966-67. 

Therefore,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  conductor  was  enthusiastic 
about  the  Orchestra's  educational  work  and  had  proven  himself  most  suc- 
cessful in  handling  youth  concerts;  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
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Orchestra’s  president,  Mr.  Franklin  Oct,  expressed  conviction  that  the 

concerts  had  proven  successful  and  extremely  valuable  for  the  young  peo- 
ple and  were  urgently  needed  in  the  community;  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
school  representatives  expressed  some  interest  in  the  concerts  even 
though  they  were  not  formally  integrated  into  the  study  curriculum  - in 
spite  of  these  circumstances,  the  youth  concert  project  had  not  gained 
sufficient  stability  during  the  five  years  of  its  existence  to  assure 
its  continuance.  (See  page  6 for  1967-68  operations) 


PROCEDURES  FOLLOVjED  IN  PRESENTATION  OF  YOUTH  CONCERTS 


Ail  phases  of  the  youth  concert  project  reflect  the  basic  plan 
under  which  it  operated  - that  of  presenting  concerts  on  Saturdays  as 
an  extra-curricular  activity  for  students  under  financing  derived  from 
sale  of  tickets  and  support  by  the  Junior  League,  and  t^ithout  either 
the  schools  or  the  corporate  body  of  the  Orchestra  bearing  the  brunt  of 
major  responsibilities  for  the  concerts* 


Planning  and  Evaluation 

The  Junior  League  carried  full  responsibility  for  activating  the 
youth  concert  planning  committee  that  involved  members  of  the  League, 
the  Orchestra’s  conductor  and  manager,  the  acting  director  of  music 
education  and  the  elementary  curriculum  assistant  for  vocal  music.  All 
teachers  were  invited  to  attend  the  planning  committee  meetings  but 
only  6 or  8 availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity* 

There  was,  apparently,  no  formally  organized  teacher  planning  or 
evaluation  activity  other  than  efforts  made  in  a few  individual  schools.. 
None  of  15  music  teachers  expressed  an  interest  in  having  a stronger 
voice  in  evaluating  the  youth  concerts  in  response  tc  Study  question- 
naires. Only  one  of  the  5 elementary  classroom  specialists  even  an- 
swered the  question. 


Concert  Scheduling 

Concert  scheduling  proved  to  be  a major  problem  in  Spokane.  Estab- 
lishing concert  dates  for  5 Saturdays  that  would  avoid  major  conflicts 
in  schedules  of  performers  or  audience  (or  both)  seemed  almost  an  im- 
possible task.  A portion  of  the  public  school  elementary  instrumental 
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music  program  takes  place  on  Saturdays,  and  involves  I'oth  students  and 
teachers  many  of  whom  play  in  the  Spokane  Symphony • A Saturday  skiing 

school  is  of  great  inportance  and  significance  in  Spokane*  The  conduc* 

tor  carries  dual  responsibilities  - as  conductor  of  the  Spokane  Symphony, 

and  as  assistant  conductor  of  the  Seattle  Synphony,  mth  resultant  com- 

plicated schedules. 

During  one  2-week  period,  the  follovd.ng  public  anncuncsments  were 
made  concerning  one  of  the  youth  concerts  for  which  the  established  date 
had  been  released  early  in  the  season i (1)  the  concert  would  be  pre- 
sented as  originally  scheduled;  (2)  the  concert  was  cancelled  due  to  a 
conflict  in  the  conductor’s  schedule;  (3)  the  concert  would  be  presented 
at  the  time  originally  announced  but  under  the  direction  of  a guest  con- 
ductor; (4)  the  concert  would  be  postponed  until  later  in  the  season. 

18  of  19  music  teachers  responding  to  Study  questionnaires  stated 
they  would  have  no  objection  to  presentation  of  concerts  during  in-school 
time.  One  member  of  the  school  board  was  favorably  disposed  to  in-school 
time  concerts  but  stated  it  was  not  considered  feasible  at  the  present 
time.  (See  page  6 for  1967-68  plans) 


Concert  Attendance 

The  youth  concerts  were  presented  in  the  Post  Theater  with  a seating 
capacity  of  1,250.  Attendance  had  declined  from  approximately  1,000  in 
1965-66,  to  an  average  of  700  per  concert  in  1966-67,  including  students 
and  many  of  their  parents. 

Although  concerts  were  focused  primarily  upon  students  in  grades 
4-8,  many  younger  children  also  attended.  Of  great  concern  to  the  pub- 
lic schools.  Orchestra  and  Junior  League  was  the  very  limited  attendance 
by  junior  high  school  students  (grades  7-9).  Of  6 junior  high  schools, 
nnly  1 had  as  mj^rxy  as  10  Students  attending  the  youth  concerts. 

This  lack  of  interest  among  older  students  in  Saturday  youth  con- 
certs was  in  direct  contrast  to  interest  evidenced  by  older  students  in 
concerts  that  had  been  played  in  high  school  buildings  during  school 
time  in  the  two  previous  years.  One  high  school  principal  gave  the 
students  of  his  school  the  choice  of  attending  or  not,  and  practically 
every  student  in  the  school  had  gone  to  the  concert. 

Opinions  concerning  the  Saturday  concerts  gathered  from  one  group 
of  junior  high  students  brought  forth  the  following  suggestions:  (1) 

"Have  older  kids  only  in  the  audience".  (2)  "Move  the  concerts  to 
Saturday  night." 

These  student  viewpoints,  conflicting  schedules  in  youth  activities 
on  Saturday,  lack  of  a close  tie-in  of  concerts  with  music  study  cur>.icu- 
lura  in  the  schools,  plus  the  necessity  to  shift  concert  dates  - all  were 
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felt  to  be  significant  factors  in  accounting  for  the  relatively  small 
audiences  for  the  concerts. 


Audience  Supeirvision 

Audience  supervision  uas  handled  by  members  of  the  Junior  League 
x^ith  some  assistance  from  parents  of  the  students,  and  teachers.  In  a 
small  sampling  of  opinion,  teachers  rated  audience  behavior  as  either 
"excellent"  or  "good"  In  48%  of  their  replies,  and  "fair"  in  52%. 


Transportation 

Inasmuch  as  concerts  were  presented  on  Saturdays,  there  was  no  in 
volvement  by  schools.  Orchestra  or  Junior  League  in  transportation  ar- 
rangements . 


Concert  Preparation  and  Follow-up 

School  participation  in  preparation  of  students  for  1966-67  concerts 
was  extremely  limited.  No  study  materials  were  made  available  either  by 
the  Orchestra,  the  Junior  League  or  the  school  music  department.  No 
mention  was  made  of  the  concerts  in  elementary  or  secondary  teachers* 
courses  of  study  that  were  examined  by  the  Study  researchers. 

In  replies  to  Study  questionnaires,  3 of  14  music  teachers  reported 
they  had  developed  their  own  concert  preparation  materials,  and  2 of  17 
teachers  had  arranged  for  limited  post-concert  activity. 

In  previous  years,  the  Junior  League  had  activated  a Syllabus  Com- 
mittee composed  of  public  and  parochial  school  music  teachers.  The 
COnunX i W0XI  StUdy 

able  for  use  by  students  or  teachers.  The  guides  were  written  by  paro- 
chial and  public  school  teachers  and  mimeographed  by  the  schools. 

Preparation  and  distribution  of  the  guides  were  discontinued  in 
1966-67  because  it  was  felt  that  the  slight  use  made  of  them  by  teachers 
did  not  justify  the  time,  effort  and  expense  required  to  prepare  them. 

Several  exan5>les  of  these  earlier  study  materials  have  been  included 
in  Appendix  0 to  show  that  a considerable  amount  of  effort  had  been  made 
to  use  the  youth  concerts  as  an  educational  activity. 

The  laissez  faire  approach  to  preparation  for  the  1966-67  Saturday 
concerts  was  in  sharp  contrast  to  procedures  followed  for  concerts  pre- 
sented in  the  schools  in  previous  years  when,  for  example,  a concert 
orientation  faculty  meeting  was  held  in  one  high  school  in  order  to 
assist  home  room  teachers  in  working  with  the  students.  All  classes 
attending  the  earlier  in-school  concerts  also  participated  in  post  con- 
cert discussion. 
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Teacher  responses  to  queries  on  the  value  and  desirability  of  pre- 
concert study  included  the  follovri.ng: 

"Do  we  need  preparation?  It  may  set  up  a barrier t 
Jlr.  Thuleaa  does  a fine  job  of  narrating  the  concert®" 

One  music  specialist  mentioned  personal  indecision  concerning  the 
value  of  concert  preparation.  "It  could  well  take  the  edge  off  the  en- 
joyment of  the  concert. ” Asked  about  the  validity  of  post-concert  ac- 
tivity, the  response  was,  "I  don't  like  to  have  the  children  asked  to 
discuss  their  feelings.  This  is  a personal  matter," 


Promotion  and  Publicity 

The  Junior  League,  with  cooperation  from  the  Orchestra,  handled  pub- 
licity and  promotion  including  distribution  of  youth  concert  brochures, 
newspaper  articles  and  ads,  radio  and  TV  spot  announcements. 

6 of  16  teachers  polled  felt  publicity  was  sufficient  to  reach  non- 
music-class  students;  10  considered  it  to  be  adequate. 

Some  persons  ascribed  the  limited  size  of  the  audience  to  lack  of 
effective  focus  in  publicity,  stating  it  was  fragmented  and  reflected 
lack  of  overall  planning  and  direction. 

Orchestra  Personnel 

Unavailability  of  playing  personnel  for  expansion  of  the  Orchestra's 
educational  activities  seriously  limits  this  phase  of  the  work  in  Spokane 
just  as  it  does  in  all  cities  in  which  the  Orchestra  inusicians  earn  their 
main  income  from  non-orchestral  work. 

A number  of  Spokane  public  school  music  teachers  and  students  play 
in  the  Orchestra  and,  although  the  school  system  has  been  most  coopera- 
tive in  arranging  for  them  to  have  released  time  in  order  to  play  edu- 
cational concerts,  there  is  a limit  to  the  extent  to  which  regular  class 
activities  can  be  disrupted. 

TJhereas  there  are  only  limited  school  conflicts  in  conjunction  with 
Saturday  youth  concerts,  serious  conflicts  arose  in  conjunction  with 
concerts  played  in  the  high  schools  for  two  years,  and  with  the  Spokane 
Chamber  Orchestra  activities. 

The  Spokfine  school  system  approved  released  time  for  teachers  to 
play  for  high  school  concerts  with  no  salary  deductions.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  the  teachers  contribute  their  orchestra  fees  from  these 
concerts  to  the  school  band  and  orchestra  fund,  and  some  of  them  did. 
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Released  time  for  teacher-players  to  participate  in  Spokane  Ch^er 
Orchestra  activities  presented  quite  a different  problem.  The  funding 
for  these  concerts  came  through  a P*L*  89-10,  Title  IIx  grant,  made  on 
a state-wide  basis  and  involving  the  Seattle  Syn5>hony  which  subcontracted 
\d.th  the  Spokane  Chamber  Orchestra  to  play  15  concerts  (back-to-back)  in 
rural  communities  located  in  the  northeastern  section  of  the  State.  Only 
tv70  of  the  chamber  orchestra  concerts  were  presented  in  the  Spokane  area. 
Therefore,  approval  of  released  time  for  the  Spokane  teacher-players  for 
this  project  resulted  in  benefits  for  only  a limited  number  of  Spokane 

students. 

The  Spokane  school  system,  therefore,  worked  out  a plan  whereby  the 
3 teacher-musicians  involved  could  have  the  five  days  of  released  time 
required  for  them  to  participate  in  the  Chamber  Orchestra  project,  but 
£j.vB  days  * salary  was  deducted  from  their  teaching  saxaries  for  the?  year. 


moGRm^am 


The  youth  concert  situation  in  Spokane  ofrered  certain  programming 
advantages.  Audiences  and  concert  ball  were  sufficiently  small  to  per- 
mit wide  choice  in  selection  of  music.  Concerts  were  planned  primarily 
for  students  in  grades  4-8.  The  entire  personnel  of  the  Spokane  Sym- 
phony was  available  to  play  the  youth  concerts.  Excellent  rapport 
existed  between  conductor,  representatives  of  the  school  music  depart- 
ment and  of  the  Junior  League  in  all  matters  relating  to  programming. 

The  chief  restrictive  factor  stemmed  from  fxiianciax  limitations. 
With  only  one  orchestra  rehearsal  allocated  to  each  youth  concert,  the 
concert  programs  had  to  be  drawn  primarily  from  repertoire  the  orches- 
already  had  prepared  for  regular,  adult  subscrxption  concerts.  TuS 
conductor,  however,  could  (and  did)  plan  subscription  concerts  with  the 
needs  of  the  >outh  concerts  also  in  mind.  As  a result,,  the  youth  con- 
cert programs,  although  never  mors  than  an  hour  in  length,  offered  the 
children  well  rounded  miniature  symphonic  programs  representative  of 
the  basic  repertoire  of  the  various  periods  and  styles  of  music. 

Mr.  Thulean  conceived  of  the  five  youth  concerts  as  a total  pro- 
gramming unit,  hoping  that  all  students  attending  the  concerts  would 
hear  all  five  programs.  One  of  his  goals  x^as  to  stretch  the  listening 
span  of  the  young  audience  little-by-xittle,  concert-by-concert. 

"The  concerts  should  be  a musical  experience  for  the  children,  and 
music  doesn’t  need  to  be  dissected  for  the  listener  - even  for  young 
listeners",  commented  the  conductor. 
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Concert  themes  were  used  in  order  to  focus  attention  on  different 
aspects  of  music. 

Verbal  comments  were  used  to  put  the  audience  at  ease  and  to  try  to 
help  children  establish  a personal  relationship  with  what  was  happening 
on  stage. 

Student  participation  was  achieved  through  presentation  of  a student 
soloist  in  at  least  one  concert  during  the  year,  by  having  the  children 
sing  rounds  under  the  direction  of  the  conductor,  and  by  making  limited 
use  of  clapping  of  rhythms,  etc.  The  Spokane  Junior  Symphony  Orchestra 
played  xfith  the  adult  orchestra  in  one  concert  one  year. 

Contemporary  music  was  included  in  practically  every  program.  The 
students  responded  to  it  enthusiastically.  "All  of  the  music  is  new  to 
the  students",  commented  Mr.  Thulean. 

Limited  presentations  from  the  dance  and  opera  were  successfully 
included  from  time  to  time. 


FINANCING 


The  Junior  League  assumed  full  responsibility  for  financing  all  as- 
pects of  the  5 Saturday  youth  concerts  with  the  exception  of  staff  time 
invested  in  the  project  by  school  and  Orchestra  administrators. 

Costs  for  the  5 concerts  totalled  approximately  $4,250.  Ticket 
sale  income  averaged  approximately  $1,650  per  year,  with  the  Junior 
League  making  up  the  remaining  $2,600  from  association  funds  derived 
from  annual  fund-raising  projects. 


Ticket  Sales 


Tickets  were  sold  through  the  schools.  Payments  were  made  to  school 
personnel  (teachers,  or  other  school  staff).  Junior  League  members  col- 
lected the  money  from  each  school,  issued  the  number  of  tickets  required, 
and  teachers  distributed  them  to  the  student  purchasers. 

Between  400  and  500  season  tickets  were  sold  each  year,  plus  approxi- 
mately a total  of  1,700  single  admission  tickets  divided  between  the  5 
concerts. 
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High  School  Concerts  Financing  (prior  to  i966-‘67) 


The  concerts  presented  in  the  high  schools  during  1964-65  and  1965- 
66  were  financed  from  Music  Terformance  Trust  P'unds  of  the  Recording  In- 
dustries plus  P.L.  89-10,  Title  III  funds  for  one  concert  one  year^ 


TEACHER  AND  STUDENT  REACTIONS  AND  COIK-IENTS  ON  THE  SPOKANE  YOUTH  CONCERTS 


Student  Comments 

A group  of  8 junior  high  school  students  filed  answers  to  Study 
questionnaires.  7 of  the  students  sang  in  a school  choral  group,  5 
played  the  piano,  and  1 played  the  guitar.  4 had  attended  yc-uth  con 
certs  for  one  year,  2 for  two  years,  1 for  five  years. 


SPOKANE  TABLE  NO.  3 


STUDENT  OPINION  - SPOICANE 


Enjoyed  the  Most 


Enjoyed  the  Least 


The  soloist  (3) 

Hearing  the  orchestra  (2) 
Audience  singing 
Conduc tor ' s explanations 


Singing  of  rounds  (3) 
Ballet  performance  (2) 
Length  of  the  programs 


Shortness  of  the  programs 


Ind ividual  Comments 


"I  feel  they  are  good  entertainment  if  you  enjoy 
this  kind  of  music.  I guess  I do,  sorta.  They 
are  also  very  educational. ” 


"Occasionally  they  seem  like  they're  put  on  mostly 
for  elementary  students.  We  sang  songs  like  'Three 
Blind  Mice'.  Usually,  though,  it's  good." 
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"I  think  there  should  be  one  concert  for  junior  high 
school  students  and  one  for  the  elementary  schools." 

"They  are  very  good  in  that  they  help  you  understand 
music  more." 


Teacher  Comments 

Teacher  comments  on  o'oerall  aspects  of  the  youth  concerts  centered 
primarily  around  the  difficulties  encountered  vjith  presentation  of  con- 
certs on  Saturdays. 

"Season  tickets  are  hard  to  sell.  $2.00  all  at  once 
is  a lot  of  money  for  students  in  many  schools. 

(Single  tickets  were  available  also.)  Saturday  is  a 
drawback. " 

"Concerts  scheduled  during  the  latter  part  of  a school 
day  would  be  more  successful  as  would  be  class  parti- 
cipation ana  group  attendance." 

"The  concerts  would  be  more  widely  attended  if  they 
were  held  on  school  days,  if  the  children  could  be 
bused  in,  and  if  the  teachers  would  come  with  them. 

Few  teachers  enjoy  giving  their  omi  out-cf -school 
time  consistently  even  for  something  they  think  is 
worthwhile  and  enjoyable." 


YOUTH  CONCERTS  IN  I»JINSTON« SALEM,  NORTH  CAROLINA 
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Martha  Noyes,  Music  Education  Specialist 
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FACT  SHEET  - WINSTON-SALEM.  NORTH  CAROLINA 


THE  CITY 


Population  Data 
(1960) 


Corporate  population 
Metropol itan  area  . 


111,135 

189,428 


Whites  in  corporate  population  . . . . 
Negroes  in  " " . . . . 
Other  non-whites  in  " . . . . 


62.9% 

37.1% 

0.0% 


Economic  Base 
(1960) 


Tobacco,  textiles,  furniture,  electronics 


Income  Data  Median  family  income $ 5,317 

(1960)  23.1%  of  families  earned  less  than  $ 3,000 

14.7%  of  families  earned  over  . . $10,000 


Education  Data  Of  the  Winston-Salem  residents  25  years  or 

older: 

13.4%  had  completed  less  than  5 yrs.  of  school 
42.2%  had  completed  high  school  or  more 
Median  number  school  years  completed  - 10.6  yrs. 


THE  ORCHESTRA  - THE  WINSTON-SALEM  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

(1966-67  data) 


Gross  annual  budget  $60,000 

Total  number  of  musicians  . * 70 

Total  number  of  concerts  played * . . . . 13 

Total  number  of  youth  concerts  played  2 


Estimated  g*oss  attendance  at  youth  concerts  . . . 15,000 


Pres  ident: 
Conductor: 
Manager 


Mrs.  T.  J.  Van  Metre 
John  luele 

Colonel  James  Alfonte 
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WINSTON»SALEM  » FORSYTH  COUNTY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  » SUMMARY  (1966-67) 


Public  school  system  enrollment  • ^1,921 

W ins  ton-  Salem  Public  ^criools 


Superintendent:  Marvin  Ward 

Director  of  music  education:  Robert  A.  Mayer 

Annual  per  pupil  expenditure  $409.46 

Grade  structure:  6-3-3 


Schools 

Elementary j Gr.  1-6 42 

Junior  High,  Gr.  7-9 14 

Junior- Senior  High,  Gr.  7-12  1 

Senior  High,  Gr.  10-12  8 


Special  schools  for  physically, 

emotionally,  mentally  handicapped.  . 2 

Special  Facilities  and  Programs 

Federally  funded  projects 

Differential  education  programs  in  the  academic  and  fine 
arts  areas  for  selected  students  who  show  intellectual 
and  creative  promise 

Project  for  cultural  activities  - elementary  school  con- 
certs and  sunsner  project 


Manpower  development  and  training  center 
Representative  Cultural  and  Educational  Institutions 


Children's  Theatre 
Civic  Ballet 
Civic  Music  Association 
Gallery  of  Fine  Arts 
Little  Theatre 
Moravian  Music  Foundation 
Tneatre  ' 67 

Wake  Forest  Chaniber  Music  Society 
Singers  Guild  Chorale 
Winston-Salem  Arts  Council 
Winston-Salem  Symphony  Orch. 
Winston-Salem  Youth  Orch. 


North  Carolina  Advancement 
School 

North  Carolina  School  of  the 
Arts 

Piedmont  University  Center 
Salem  College 
The  Governor's  School 
University  of  North  Carolina 
- branch 

Wake  Forest  College 
Winston-Salem  Teachers  College 


The  Oovemor‘s  School  provided  a sumnter  program  for  academi- 
cally and  artistically  talented  students  in  the  state,  while  the 
North  Carolina  Advancement  School  offered  three-month  sessions 
for  eight  grade  under-achievers  living  in  the  state.  Both 
schools  were  operated  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 


The  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts  was  a state-operated 
high  school  of  the  fine  and  performing  arts  for  students  of  high 
ability  from  North  Carolina  and  other  states,  as  well. 


1‘flJSIC  EDUCATION  IN  THE  WINSTON-SALEM  - FORSYTH  COUNTY  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


WINSTON-SALEM  TABLE  NO.  1 

MUSIC  EDUCATION  STAFF  - WINSTON-SALEM  - FORSYTH  COUNTY 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

(Total  Staff  ) 


DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  EDUCATION 
(Coordinator  of  Music) 

VOCAL-GENERAL  MUSIC  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC 


Elementary 

In  42  schools:  20  instrumental  special- 

20  classroom  music  teachers  ists  - Band  (Gr.  4-12) 

14  instrumental  special- 
ists - Orchestra 
(Gr.  4-12) 


20  Vocal  teachers 


Junior  High  and 
Senior  High 

See  above 


Staff:  Teachers  v/ere  sometimes  required  to  teach  band,  orchestras 
and  chorus  in  a high  school,  for  example,  if  the  enrollment  called 
for  it. 
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Elementary  Music 


Elementary  classroom  music  specialists  were  responsible  for 
two  schools  each  and  covered  both  schools  during  one  week.  The 
specialists  taught  twice  a week  in  the  primary  grades  and  once 
each  week  in  the  intermediate  grades,  with  the  classroom  teacher 
expected  to  do  the  remainder  of  the  instruction. 

The  teaching  of  listening  was  begun  in  the  first  grade,  with 
instrumental  recognition  beginning  in  Grade  3 and  recognition  of 
style  and  form  in  the  fourth  grade.  Pre-band  instrument  work 
(melody  wind  instruments)  began  in  the  third  grade. 


Secondary  Music 

The  Fine  Arts  course  was  a required  course  for  seventh  grade 
students  offered  on  alternate  days  for  one  year.  It  included 
music,  painting,  drama,  literature,  sculpture  and  architecture. 
Music  appreciation  for  eighth  and  ninth  grade  students  was  an 
(•lective.  High  school  music  appreciation  and  theory  were  one- 
year  courses. 
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WINSTON- SALEM  TABLE  NO.  2 


1-IUSIC  EDUCATION  CURRICULUl'I 


VOCAL-GENERAL  MUSIC  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC 


Elementary 

Classroom  Music  (Gr.  1-6)  Beginning  Band  and  Orchestra 

(Gr.  5) 

Intermediate  Band  and 
Orchestra  (Gr.  6) 

Junior  High 

7)  Beginning  Band  and  Strings 

(Gr.  7)  (Gr.  7-9) 

Intermediate  Band  and 
Orchestra  (Gr.  8) 

Advanced  Band  and  Orchestra 
(Gr.  8-9) 

Music  Appreciation  (Gr.  8-9) 

Senior  High 


Fine  Arts  - Required  (Gr. 
Girls*  and  Boys*  Choruses 
Mixed  Chorus  (Gr.  8) 
Advanced  Chorus  (Gr.  8-9) 


Girls*,  Boys*  and  Mixed  Chorus  I 
(Gr.  10-12)  . 

Mixed  Chorus  II  and  Advanced 
Chorus  III  (Gr.  11-12) 


Band  and  Orchestra  I 
(Gr.  10-12) 

Band  and  Orchestra  II 
(Gr.  11-12) 

Band  and  Orchestra  III 
(Gr.  11-12) 

Small  Ensemble 


Music  Appreciation  (Gr.  10-12) 
Theory  (Gr.  10-12) 


SUMMARY  OF  1966-67  WINSTON»SALEM  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  YOUTH  CONCERTS 


Coliseum  Youth  Concerts 


Number: 

Conductor: 

Sponsorship: 

Financing: 

Attended  by: 

Performed  in: 

Time: 

Admission: 

Transportation: 


2 performances,  1 program 

John  luele.  Conductor  of  the  Orchestra 

Wmston-Salem  Syn5>hony  Association  & School  System 

Ticket  sales,  and  Symphony  Association 

Grades  4-9 

Coliseum,  capacity  8,250 

10:  30  AM,  1:  30  PM  (back-to-back  concerts) 

250 

25o  via  school  and  commercial  buses 


Iz Little  Symphony  Concerts  in  School  Buildings 


Number: 
Conductor: 
Sponsorship) 
Financing  ) * 
Attended  by: 
Performed  in: 
Time: 

Admission: 

Transportation: 


11 

John  luele 

P.L.  89-10,  Title  I Project  and  funds 

Adults  and  children 
Elementary  school  buildings 
7:30  - 9:00  PM 
Free 

Personal 


Related  Education  Activities 

A.  In-school  Performances  by  Small  Ensemble 


Number  of  performances: 
Number  of  musicians: 
Under  direction  of: 
Sponsorship: 

Financing: 

Attended  by: 

Performed  in: 

Time: 

Admission 


44  performances,  1 program 
9 

John  luele 

Winston-Salem  S3unphony  Assoc. 
(Local  foundation,  PTA  payments, 
(MPTF,  Orchestra  Association 
Grades  4,  5,  6 
School  auditoriums?- 
School  days  - mornings 
Free  for  students 


B«  Winston-Salem  Youth  Orchestra  (Junior  Symphony) 


Sponsorship: 

Conductors: 


Financing: 

Number  of  concerts: 


Winston-Salem  Syiuphony  Association 
Leila  Graham)  Public  school  music 
Eleanor  Gwin)  teachers  who  play  in 
) W-S  Symphony 

(Winston-Salem  S3nnphony  Association 
(and  $10  pa3nnents  by  participating 
(students 
2 


HISTORY  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF  WINSTON-SALEM  SYMPHONY  YOUTH  CONCERTS 


The  history  of  musical  interest  and  influence  in  Winston-Salem 
dates  back  to  the  days  of  Old  Salem,  the  Moravian  Colony  established 
in  1766.  During  the  early  years  of  this  colony,  Salem  musicians  were 
in  close  personal  touch  with  musical  leaders  of  Europe  including  Franz 
Josef  Haydn. 

Continued  interest  of  the  Moravians  in  support  and  enjoyment  of 
music  has  been  a major  factor  in  cultural  developments  of  the  entire 
area.  The  Moravian  Music  Foundation  is  an  important  institution  in 
today’s  cultural  life  of  the  community. 

Prior  to  1954,  youth  concerts  were  played  by  visiting  major  or- 
chestras (Detroit  S3nr5>hony,  Cleveland  Orchestra  and  others)  appearing 
in  Winston-Salem  under  the  aegis  of  the  Civic  Music  Series,  and  by 
the  North  Carolina  State  S3niq>hony. 

In  1954,  six  years  after  its  founding,  the  Winston-Salem  syii5)hony 
presented  its  first  youth  concert.  John  luele,  the  Orchestra’s  con- 
ductor, Mrs.  James  B.  L.  Rush,  then  manager  of  the  Orchestra,  and 
Mrs,  Katherine  Detmold,  then  director  of  music  education  for  Winston- 
Salem  public  schools,  were  chiefly  responsible  for  developing  the  con- 
cert. It  was  presented  during  school  time,  at  the  Reynolds  Auditorium, 
for  students  in  grades  4-9,  and  financed  chiefly  from  ticket  sales. 

The  same  general  plan  was  followed  in  1955. 

In  1956,  a second  concert  - for  negro  elementary  grade  students 
in  city  schools  - was  presented  during  school  time  in  the  Atkins  School 
gymnas ium. 

The  school  system  assumed  responsibility  for  school  activities 
and  arrangements  in  connection  with  both  concerts,  and  the  Orchestra 
Association  was  responsible  for  the  performing  end  of  the  project. 

This  basic  plan  held  for  succeeding  years. 

1956  marked  the  start  of  another  educational  venture  - that  of 
the  Orchestra’s  Youth  Workshop,  fully  approved  by  the  school  board. 
Presented  on  20  Saturday  mornings,  the  Workshop  offered  young  students 
opportunity  to  participate  in  group  work,  ensemble  playing,  and  classes 
taught  by  members  of  the  Winston-Salem  Symphony.  Students  paid  a fee 
of  $10  for  one  10-week  session.  The  Workshop  program  later  developed 
into  the  Junior  S3miphony  project. 

Through  leadership  of  the  Orchestra’s  conductor,  in-school  en- 
semble concerts  were  introduced  in  1957  under  school  sponsorship.  A 
group  of  8 string  instrument  players  from  the  Orchestra  presented  en- 
semble concerts  in  23  elementary  schools.  Interestingly  enough,  fi- 
nancing for  the  project  came  from  Music  Performance  Trust  Funds  and 
the  Nancy  Re3molds  Bagley  Vemey  Fund  which  originally  had  been  set  up 
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to  sponsor  fine  arts  lectures  at  Reynolds  High  School.  $1,500  from 
the  fund  is  now  applied  annually  to  the  ensemble  concerts  which  have 
ranged  from  12  musicians  giving  performances  in  56  schools  (1963-64), 
to  the  1966-67  schedule  of  8 musicians  performing  in  44  elementary 
schools.  (13  musicians  be  used  in  1967-68.) 

In  1963-64,  the  Winston-Salem  City  Schools  and  the  Forsyth  County 
School  System  were  consolidated.  The  additional  number  of  students  to 
be  served  by  student  concerts  demanded  either  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  concerts,  or  a building  having  a much  greater  seating  capacity. 

The  latter  solution  was  chosen.  It  was  at  that  time  that  youth  con- 
certs were  moved  from  Reynolds  Auditorium  and  the  Atkins  School  gym- 
nasium to  the  City  Coliseum,  a sports  arena  having  a seating  capacity 
of  over  8,000. 

In  1963  the  Orchestra  adopted  the  format  of  presenting  two  con- 
certs on  the  same  day,  once  a year,  for  integrated  audiences  of  approxi- 
mately 8,000  students  in  grades  4-9  for  each  concert. 

Total  attendance  for  the  two  concerts  averages  between  13,000  and 
15,000  students  which  means,  theoretically,  that  approximately  30%  of 
the  total  school  population  in  the  City  and  County  schools  may  hear 
each  year,  approximately  45  minutes  of  live  symphonic  music  played  es- 
pecially for  young  audiences. 

The  school  system  and  Orchestra  Association  continue  to  work 
closely  together  on  production  matters,  with  the  schools  responsible 
for  scheduling,  seating  allocation,  pre-concert  work,  etc.  Although 
school  administrative  appraisal  of  orchestra-school  cooperation  was 
quite  favorable,  there  is  some  variance  between  the  two  institutions 
in  basic  philosophies  concerning  youth  concerts. 

Orchestra  representatives,  incliiding  conductor,  manager,  board 
and  women *s  association  presidents,  emphasized  ’’exposure  to  live 
music,  and  opportunity  to  see  an  orchestra”  in  discussing  the  chief 
purposes  of  the  youth  concerts.  Education  spokesmen  emphasized  the 
need  for  concerts  to  provide  a meaningful  educational  experience  as 
well  as  a cultural  and  musical  experience,  pointing  out  that  audi- 
ences of  8,000  children  assembled  once  a year  in  a sports  arena  can- 
not serve  these  purposes  well. 

In  1965-66  and  1966-67,  the  Winston  Salem  Syn5>hony  Association 
was  involved  in  a cultural  enrichment  program  under  P.L.  89-10,  Title  I 
funds.  30  members  of  the  Orchestra,  designated  as  "The  Little  Symphony”, 
played  evening  concerts  in  school  auditoriums  under  the  direction  of 
John  luele.  The  project  was  focused  upon  attracting  listeners,  adults 
and  children,  from  the  neighborhoods  of  the  schools.  Attendance  was 
disappointing  for  all  concerned.  The  spring  series  consisted  of  9 
performances  in  1965”66,  and  11  performances  in  1966-67. 
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COORDINATING  THE  WORK  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  ORCHESTRA  ASSOCIATION 


Concert  Planning  and  Evaluation 

Aside  from  joint  work  between  schools  and  orchestra  on  production 
matters,  and  informal  exchanges  of  opinion,  concert  plannirg  rests  in 
the  hands  of  the  conductorr  The  director  of  music  education  reported 
that  teacher  opinions  were  generally  known,  and  he  transmits  sugges- 
tions and  comments  to  the  conductor  informally.  The  director  of  music 
education,  incidentally,  is  a member  of  the  Orchestra’s  Board  of  Direc- 
tors and  also  helped  in  the  founding  of  the  Orchestra. 

Teaching  staff  evaluations  were  held  on  an  informal  basis  with  the 
exception  of  those  relating  to  the  night  concerts  presented  in  elemen- 
tary schools  under  federal  financing  for  which  evaluation  procedures 
were  more  formal. 


Scheduling 

The  Orchestra  Association  is  responsible  for  establishing  the 
annual  date  for  Youth  Concert  Day  - usually  in  the  spring.  Chief  prob- 
lem has  to  do  with  availability  of  playing  personnel.  All  musicians  in 
the  Orchestra  (many  of  whom  are  teachers  in  the  Winston-Salem  Forsyth 
County  system  as  well  as  in  neighboring  county  and  city  systems)  must 
look  to  employment  other  than  the  Orchestra  for  their  main  source  of 
income,  and  it  has  proven  extremely  difficult  for  them  to  obtain  re- 
leased time  to  play  daytime  concerts. 

Although  the  youth  concert  date  has  been  established  well  in  ad- 
vance some  years,  the  Orchestra  occasionally  has  found  it  necessary  to 
shift  the  date  due  to  players’  schedules,  with  resulting  confusion  and 
administrative  problems  within  the  school  system. 

A large  majority  (95%)  of  the  teachers  queried  had  no  objection  to 
presenting  concerts  during  school  time. 


Attendance 


Attendance  is  optional  for  students  and  averages  between  6,500  and 
8,000  per  concert,  or  approximately  90%  of  the  Coliseum’s  seating  capac- 
ity. (Total  attendance  for  the  two  concerts  ranges  from  13,000  to 
15,000.) 

Attendance  from  specific  classes  has  varied  widely  - from  ”no  at- 
tendance*’ to  100%  attendance.  Three  principals  stated  it  was  not  nec- 
essary to  stimulate  attendance  of  students  in  their  schools  because 
they  already  had  "excellent**  attendance. 
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In  attempting  to  account  for  poor  attendance  from  some  schools, 
19%  of  26  elementary  classroom  teachers  mentioned  students*  lack  of 
money  for  tickets  and  bus  transportation,  and  students*  restricted 
background  and  resulting  lack  of  interest,  as  primary  factors* 

"In  my  school  community",  one  elementary  grade  school  teacher  re- 
marked, "the  interest  is  lacking  as  in  many  other  rural  sections.  The 
church  bands  have  great  influence  and  prestige  in  our  area." 


WINSTON-SALEM  TABLE  NO.  3 
PERCENTAGE  OF  CLASS  ATTENDING  CHILDREN'S  CONCERT 


0 - 25% 


25  - 50% 


50  - 75% 


75  - 99% 


100% 


Total  number  of  elementary  classroom  teachers  responding:  26 


Concert  Hall  and  Audience  Supervision 

Aside  from  its  huge  size  as  a locale  for  youth  concerts,  the 
Coliseum  presents  a major  psychological  problem.  Students  are  ac- 
customed to  attending  sports  events  in  the  Coliseum  and  enjoying 
customary  sports  audience  informality. 

To  expect  students  to  grasp  the  demand  made  upon  them  to  con- 
sider the  sports  arena  as  a concert  hall  on  the  annual  occasion  of 
the  youth  concerts  is,  indeed,  expecting  a good  deal. 

The  miracle  is  that  the  majority  of  students  rise  to  the  occasion 
and  student  behavior  at  youth  concerts  is  considered  by  many  persons  to 
be  excellent.  The  conductor  commented  with  pleasure  upon  the  excellent 
eudience  supervision  developed  Dy  teachers  and  members  of  the  Orches- 
tra's Women's  Guild,  and  upon  the  attentiveness  of  the  children. 

VJhen  asked  to  rate  student  behavior  at  youth  concerts,  20%  of  60 
music  education  respondents  rated  it  "excellent",  approximately  56% 
rated  it  "good".  Of  6 administrators  interviewed,  4 considered  audi- 
ence behavior  to  be  acceptable,  one  did  not,  and  one  was  ambivalent 
about  it. 
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Transportation 


Students  pay  25ci  for  bus  transportation,  and  the  school  system 
makes  the  actual  arrangements,  ujing  State-o^med  school  buses  and  3 
local  commercial  bus  companies.  Although  there  x^ere  a fex7  complaints 
from  teachers  concerning  overcrowding,  poor  supervision,  and  an  insuf- 
ficient number  of  buses,  86%  of  respondents  to  Study  questionnaires 
indicated  satisfaction  x^ith  bus  arrangements. 


Concert  Preparation  and  Follow-up 

The  conductor  recommends  only  minimal  concert  preparation  for 
students,  being  convinced  that  children  gain  greater  pleasure  and 
actually  learn  more  from  concert  experience  if  both  the  music  and 
verbal  material  are  new  to  them  at  the  time  of  the  concert.  He  would 
place  the  main  emphasis  for  in- school  study  upon  post-concert  discus- 
sion and  follov7-up. 

He  also  pointed  out  what  he  considers  in  Winston-Salem  to  be  a 
major  problem  of  contrasts  in  sound  that  may  lead  to  disappointment 
for  children  x<rhen  extensive  study  of  recordings  is  a part  of  concert 
preparation.  The  students  can  well  become  accustomed  to  the  sound  of 
the  concert  music  being  performed  by  one  of  the  great  orchestras  of  the 
world  in  a high  fidelity  recording,  played  at  full  volume  in  a rela- 
tively small  room.  At  the  concert,  then,  the  student  hears  the  same 
music  played,  under  what  might  charitably  be  described  as  low  fidelity 
audio  conditions  with  an  audience  of  8,000  children  in  a sports  arena, 
by  a quasi  -professional  orchestra  of  approximately  half  the  size  and 
instrumentation  of  the  recording  orchestra. 

Under  these  conditions,  it*s  quite  possible  that  some  students 
may  experience  disappointment  in  the  concert  rather  than  having  a 
sense  of  excitement  and  exhilaration  over  the  concert  experience. 

The  director  of  music  education  and  teachers,  however,  are  con- 
vinced that  concert  preparation  of  students  is  essential  in  order  to 
make  full  use  of  concerts  as  educational  experiences.  The  director 
of  music  education  prepares  program  notes  in  mimeographed  form  for  use 
by  both  teachers  and  students. 

Distribution  of  this  material  apparently  has  presented  problems. 

10  of  29  elementary  classroom  teachers  in  grades  4-6  reported  they  al- 
ways received  the  material.  10  others  reported  they  received  it  some- 
times, with  9 stating  they  never  had  received  it.  Responses  from  ele- 
mentary classroom  music  specialists  also  indicated  limited  distribution 
of  the  study  material. 

14  of  17  elementary  classroom  music  specialists  developed  their  oxra 
material,  as  did  8 of  the  elementary  classroom  teachers  responding  to 
Study  questionnaires. 


In  addition  to  the  mimeographed  notes  prepared  by  the  director  of 
music  education,  individual  teachers  made  use  of  orchestra  seating 
charts,  pictures,  filmstrips,  recordings,  biographical  material  on  com- 
posers, library  displays,  diagrams  of  conducting  patterns,  etc.  Some 
teachers  coordinated  pre-concert  preparation  with  materials  used  in 
classes  other  than  music  classes.  A few  teachers  had  their  children 
make  instruments  prior  to  concerts.  Teaching  of  songs  to  be  sung  at 
concerts  formed  a part  of  the  total  concert  preparation  procedures. 

Actual  preparation  of  elementary  students  was,  in  all  cases,  a 
responsibility  of  visiting  classroom  music  specialists,  with  about  76% 
of  the  29  classroom  teachers  who  answered  Study  questionnaires  having 
given  assistance.  Elementary  instrumental  specialists  also  helped  in 
preparing  general  classroom  children  in  about  40%  of  the  cases* 

Post-concert  follow-up  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  individual 
teachers  and,  where  used,  consisted  primarily  of  discussions  and  ex- 
pressions of  student  reactions.  Recordings  of  music  heard  at  the  con- 
cert, and  art  projects  were  used  in  some  cases. 


Suggestions  and  Comments  on  Preparation 


Elementary  classroom  teachers 

"Would  prefer  having  material  to  use  in  preparing 
children  for  conce:  ts  - names  of  selections,  a few 
vital  statistics  concerning  conq>oser,  perhaps  a few 
interesting  things  to  look  for  in  each  selection. " 
(4th  grade  teacher) 

"I  remember  one  year  when  excellent  material  was  pro- 
vided. However,  in  other  years,  material  was  not 
provided  until  the  last  moment  and  then  it  was  not 
as  good  as  previous  years."  (5th  grade  teacher) 

"Copies  of  programs  should  be  sent  to  schools  well 
in  advance  so  teachers  can  prepare  children."  (5th 
grade  teacher) 


Elementary  classroom  music  specialists 

"For  some  children  these  might  well  be  the  only  con- 
certs that  they  will  attend.  More  preparation  and 
better  evaluations  in  some  cases  could  promote  a 
desire  to  attend  concerts  other  than  the  in-school 
concerts.  There  are  other  children  with  rich  musical 
background  that  need  little  preparation.  These  children. 
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too,  could  broaden  their  listening  habits,  under- 
standing, and  would  find  pleasure  in  planning  for 
a concert." 

"I  feel  that  the  special  music  teacher  needs  to 
work  more  closely  with  the  classroom  teacher  in 
preparing  students  for  the  in-school  concerts,  as 
well  as  the  syn5>hony  concerts  at  the  Coliseum.” 


Publicity 


Publicity  for  youth  concerts  was  handled  by  the  school  system. 
In  answer  to  Study  questionnaires,  19  respondents  deemed  publicity 
successful,  4 administrators  considered  it  well  handled,  but  5 of  9 
instrumental  specialists  felt  it  was  not  extensive  enough  for  non- 
music students;  4 others  were  not  certain  of  their  reactions  to  it. 


Printed  Programs 

Printed  programs  were  considered  unnecessary  or  unwanted  by  the 
conductor,  manager,  and  education  representatives  - the  latter  by  a 
3-to-l  margin.  Several  respondents  suggested  that  programs  be  dis- 
tributed after  concerts. 


PROGRAMMING 


The  conductor  has  complete  autonomy,  theoretically,  over  choice 
of  music  to  be  played,  and  programs  are  selected  without  formally  or- 
ganized participation  by  school  personnel. 

Actually,  the  conductor  is  severely  restricted  in  choice  of  reper- 
toire due  to: 

1.  Limited  availability  of  musicians  for  day-time  services 
thereby  making  it  necessary  to  present  youth  concerts 
with  a playing  personnel  of  approximately  50  musicians. 

2.  Limited  availability  of  musicians  for  youth  concert  re- 
hearsals by  virtue  of  the  demands  of  their  security  em- 
ployment, as  well  as  limited  funds  with  which  to  finance 
youth  concert  rehearsals. 


3.  The  huge  size  of  the  building  in  v;hich  concerts  are  played. 

4.  The  wide  spread  in  ages  of  the  student  audiences  (grades  4-9). 

5.  Limited  funds  available  for  purchase  and/or  rental  of  music 
specifically  for  youth  concerts. 

In  spite  of  these  limitations,  72%  of  the  elementary  classroom 
teachers  and  61%  of  the  music  specialists  responding  to  Study  ques- 
tionnaires connnented  favorably  on  youth  concert  programming.  The  teach- 
ers were  unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  audience  participation  in 
youth  concerts  enhances  students'  enjoyment  of  and  involvement  in  the 
concerts.  Singing  with  the  orchestra,  responding  to  conductor's  ques- 
tions, and  rhythm  clapping  have  been  used  successfully,  and  were  unani- 
mously accepted  by  teachers  responding  to  Study  questionnaires. 


Programming  Suggestions 

Elementary  classroom  music  specialists 

"Concert  should  not  be  too  long,  as  children  with 
kidney  trouble  start  going  up  and  down  the  aisles 
which  is  disconcerting  to  listeners." 

"Last  year  the  music  teachers  met  and  decided  which 
songs  would  be  most  appropriate  to  sing  with  the 
orchestra. " 


Instrumental  specialists 

"The  music  was  not  suitable.  Also  the  program  is  done 
on  too  large  a scale.  The  students  are  too  far  away 
from  the  performing  group."  (4th-9th  grade  teacher) 

"Too  much  music  is  selected  that  is  difficult  for  the 
children  to  understand.  The  children  do  not  study 
the  music  prior  to  the  program  because  a program  is 
not  sent  out."  (4th-9th  grade  teacher) 

"Over  a period  of  7 years,  I have  observed  some  re- 
peated works.  Considering  the  vastness  of  the  litera- 
ture perhaps  others  might  have  been  used."  (7th-12th 
grade  teacher) 
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FINANCING 


Ticket  Sale  Procedures 


Ticket  sales  are  handled  by  the  school  systdm.  Classroom  teachers 
are  responsible  in  most  schools,  with  music  specialists  handling  approxi 
mately  25%  of  the  sales  in  the  elementary  schools. 

50%  of  the  teachers  responding  to  the  Study  surveys  indicated  a 
preference  for  classroom  teachers  handling  ticket  sales.  10%  preferred 
collection  by  the  school  office,  and  6%  preferred  that  it  be  handled  by 
music  teachers* 

There  was  no  established  procedure  for  pa3nnent  of  concert  admis- 
sion and  bus  transportation  for  indigent  childreri*  The  problem  was  met 
in  various  ways  - through  pa3nnents  made  by  the  school  system  under  P.L*. 
89-10,  Title  I grants,  by  the  P.T.A. , and  personnally  by  some  teachers. 


Free  Concerts  vs.  Admission  Concerts 

Teacher  attitudes  toward  admission  charges,  as  reflected  in  a 
random  sampling  of  opinions,  varied  widely.  Nearly  60%  of  respondents 
favored  making  some  charge  to  students  (either  ticket  admission,  bus 
fare,  or  both),  whereas  approximately  20%  opposed  any  charge.  A few 
elementary  school  teachers  stated  they  were  convinced  that  student 
response  to  concerts  was  heightened  when  students  made  at  least  some 
financial  investment  in  the  project.. 

Several  school  administrators  observed  that  if  the  concerts  are 
judged  to  be  valid  in-school  time  activity,  there  should  be  no  charge 
to  students. 


Financial  Arrangements 

Through  the  schools,  500  is  collected  from  each  student  who  at- 
tends a concert,  of  which  250  is  for  concert  admission,  and  25o  is  for 
bus  transportation.  Each  school  settles  its  transportation  bill  directly 
v/ith  the  bus  conpany  involved.  The  school  system  pays  to  the  Orchestra 
Association  half  of  the  total  receipts  for  concert  admissions. 

Orchestra  and  school  system  are  each  responsible  for  certain  desig- 
nated youth  concert  costs.  If  the  receipts  each  receives  from  ticket 
sales  do  not  meet  those  costs,  the  organization  responsible  must  meet 
them  from  other  sources.  If  receipts  exceed  costs  of  the  specified 
items,  the  agency  finding  itself  in  this  fortunate  position  presumably 
retains  the  excess  against  emergency  situations  that  may  arise  in  some 
future  year. 


The  plan  xi;orked  out  as  follows  for  the  concerts  of  one  recent  year 


Schools 


Ticket  sale  receipts 


$1,366 


Responsible  for 

Coliseum  rental  payment $500 

Lights,  sound  system,  etc 20 

Piano  rental,  moving,  tuning  50 

Civic  ballet  fee , 100 

Total $o70  $ 600 

Amount  applicable  to  preparation  of 
concert  study  materials,  administra- 
tive costs,  incidental  expenses,  etc $ 696 


Orchestra 


Ticket  sale  receipts  

Responsible  for: 

Musicians'  fee  

Soloist  fee  

Instrument  cartage  . . . ^ . . . < . 
Telephone,  postage,  incidentals  . . . 

Total  

Amount  applicable  to  conductor's 
fee,  music  rental,  purchase  and 
royalties,  administrative  expense,  etc 


$1,184 

50 

30 

27 

$1,191 


$1,366 


$1,191 


$ 175 


The  two  youth  concerts  represent  16%  of  the  total  number  of  con- 
certs performed  by  the  full  Orchestra  annually,  but  revenue  from  these 
two  concerts  accounts  for  only  2%  (approximately)  of  total  costs  of 
operating  the  Orchestra.  It  becomes  immediately  obvious  that  the  Or- 
chestra is  limited  in  the  amount  of  additional  money  it  can  spend  to 
strengthen  youth  concerts  for  additional  rehearsals,  pa3nnent  of  more 
musicians  to  play  youth  concerts,  increased  investments  in  music 
rental,  purchase  and  royalties  for  youth  concert  repertoire. 


EVALUATION  OF  CO^^HENTS  Al^lD  SUGGESTIONS  RELATING  TO  THE  COLISEUM  YOUTH 
CONCERTS 


Achievement  of  Concert  Goals 


Of  32  teachers  queried,  24  felt  that  the  goals  being  sought  in 
presenting  youth  concerts  were  being  achieved,  with  8 dissenting.  Fac- 
tors mentioned  as  working  against  complete  success  were  (1)  the  fact 
that  so  few  concerts  were  presented,  (2)  student  preparation  was  in- 
adequate, and  (3)  the  music  played  was  not  appropriate  to  age  levels 
of  students  attending- 

In  answer  to  the  question  "In  your  current  teaching  situation,  do 
youth  concerts  have  a noticeable  effect  on  any  of  the  following?",  the 
following  results  were  obtained  from  14  instrumental  specialists: 


WINSTON-SALEM  TABLE  NO.  4 
EVALUATION  OF  EFFECT  OF  YOUTH  CONCERTS  ON  STUDENTS 


Favorable  Not  Evident  Unfavorable 


Influence  upon  attracting  new 
students  to  study  of  music  (re- 
cruiting) 6 

Influence  upon  students*  at- 
tendance at  regular  concerts  5 

Influence  upon  students’  con- 
duct in  rehearsals  and  concerts 
of  student  performing  groups  5 

Influence  upon  students*  general 
enthusiasm  for  music  7 


1 

1 


2 

1 


The  director  of  music  education  mentioned  the  fact  that  sales  of 
recordings  of  con5)Ositions  played  increase  after  each  concert. 

One  administrator,  with  long  experience  in  the  community,  men- 
tioned that  participation  in  school  instrumental  programs  had  in- 
creased  markedly  since  youth  concerts  began.  6 of  14  instrumental 
specialists  felt  this  same  influence  in  their  teaching. 

One  grade  school  teacher  reported  that  ’'after  an  orchestra  concert, 
new  students  always  ask  how  they  can  join  the  band". 


Ccimients  and  Suggestions  Made  by  Teachers  and  Sch:?ol  Administrators 


Production  Matters 


“Scheduling  should  be  adhered  to.  Concert  dates  should 
not  be  changed  after  dates  have  been  announced.  Start 
concerts  on  time  and  finish  on  time.*' 

"Arrange  seating  plan  so  that  all  students  can  see  the 
conductor  and  hear  well." 

"A  more  suitable  place  for  concerts  is  desirable." 


Student  Preparation 

Numerous  suggestions  were  made  relative  to  preparatory  material. 
Several  respondents  stated  that  if  this  material  were  received  several 
months  in  advance  of  the  concert,  much  more  could  be  done  with  it. 
Spec5.fic  suggestions  for  useful  material  included:  ad/ance  listings 

of  music  to  be  played,  with  music  analyses,  instruments  to  be  featured, 
sources  of  recordings,  information  on  conductor  and  orchestra. 

"Unless  students  are  adequately  prepared  for  the 
concert,  more  damage  is  done  than  good."  (Ele- 
mentary classroom  specialist) 


Programming  and  Audience  Participation 

Programs  should  be  planned  for  and  focused  more  directly  upon 
specific  age  groupings. 

Audience  participation  is  valuable,  but  it  should  come  at  midpoint 
in  the  program,  not  near  the  end. 

One  administrator  suggested  more  student  involvement,  use  of 
younger  players  in  the  Orchestra,  use  of  young  school  talent  that  is 
not  currently  getting  recognition.  He  also  urged  greater  faculty  sup- 
port of  youth  concerts. 


More  Concerts  Needed 


Increase  the  number  of  concerts  and  make  them  available  to  all 
students  in  all  schools.  One  administrator  suggested  at  least  two  in 
school  concerts  for  elementary  schools.  Another  recommended  a series 
of  concerts  be  given  to  satisfy  those  students  whose  deep  interest 
has  been  aroused. 


One  adminictrator  suggested  an  outdoor  concert  In  a more  informal 
atmosphere. 

Alternate  Winston-Salem  Symphony  youth  concerts  with  concerts  pre- 
sented by  the  (nearby)  Greensboro  Orchestra,  the  North  Carolina  School 
of  the  Arts  Orchestra  (located  in  Winston-Salem),  and  the  North  Carolina 
State  S3miphony  (plays  throughout  the  State). 

Develop  concerts  for  junior  high  and  senior  high  school  students. 

"Principals  often  say  many  children  go  simply  to  get 
out  of  school.  This  may  be  true  in  many  cases,  but 
they  have  at  least  been  exposed  to  good  music,  and 
they  are  made  to  behave,  so  some  of  it  is  bound  to 
rub  off  on  them  and  parts  of  it  they  do  enjoy.  I 
think  the  youth  concerts  are  an  excellent  and  profit- 
able experience  for  all  who  go."  (Elementary  classroom 
music  specialist) 


CONCERTS  PLAYED  BY  THE  LITTLE  SYMPHONY  UNDER  P.L.  89-10.  TITLE  I 
FINANCING 


In  1965-66  the  Winston-Salem  Little  Syri5)hony,  composed  of  28-30 
members  of  the  Winston-Salem  Symphony,  under  the  direction  of  John 
luele,  participated  in  a cultural  enrichment  program  sponsored  by  the 
school  system  under  a P.L.  89-10,  Title  I grant,  and  administered  by 
the  Winston-Salem  Arts  Council. 

The  Little  Symphony  presented  9 free  performances  (1  program)  in 
as  many  different  school  auditoriums  on  Friday  evenings  (7:30  - 9:00 
PM),  during  March,  April  and  May.  The  concerts  were  available  to  any- 
one wishing  to  attend,  but  were  directed  primarily  to  children  and 
adults  living  in  deprived  school  neighborhoods. 

The  overall  project  also  included  preformances  in  the  same  9 schools 
by  theater,  dance,  and  choral  groups,  and  a piano  recitalist. 

Although  the  official  evaluation  of  the  project  included  comments 
on  its  overall  value,  great  disappointment  was  evinced  over  the  small 
audiences  that  attended  the  Little  Symphony  Concerts.  Size  of  audi- 
ences ranged  from  15  to  125  persons.  Various  matters  relating  to  the 
newness  of  the  project  and  its  administration,  publicity,  lack  of  school 
faculty  and  administration  interest,  etc.  were  judged  to  be  involved  in 
the  limited  attendance  at  concerts. 
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The  project  was  continued  in  1966-67  with  the  Little  Synqjhony  play- 
ing 11  performances. 

Comments  from  teachers  and  school  administrators  concerning  the 
project  and  concerts  included  the  follo'cd.ng: 

"Since  more  children  are  able  to  go  on  school  time, 

I think  that  the  concerts  should  be  planned  for  a 
school  day  rather  than  at  night  or  on  a vjeekend." 

(4th  grade  teacher) 

One  principal  said  that  attendance  would  be  better  if  all  youth 
concerts  were  held  during  the  school  day,  the  transportation  problem 
becoming  acute  for  some  children  under  other  circumstances. 

"The  children  look  forward  to  having  the  musicians 
visit  the  school.  They  are  close  to  the  conductor 
and  orchestra  and  they  seem  to  be  more  attentive  in 
a smaller  audience."  (4th  grade  teacher) 

"I  think  that  in  plarning  a program  for  the  pupils 
of  a school,  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  needs 
of  the  student  population  and  the  character  of  the 
community  in  which  they  live."  (6th  grade  teacher) 

"I  could  be  proved  iiTrong,  but  I'm  not  too  convinced 
that  the  small  orchestra  concerts  "get  the  job  done'' 

The  sound  is  so  small  and  many  students  will  hear 
only  this  because  they  do  not  go  to  the  full  orches- 
tra concerts,  voluntarily.  Probably  the  advantages 
outweigh  the  disadvantages.  I hope  so."  (4th-9th 
grade  teacher) 


SMALL  ENSEMBLE  IN- SCHOOL  PERFORMANCES 


Initiated  in  1957  through  the  leadership  of  the  conductor,  in-school 
performances  for  4th,  5th  and  6th  grades,  presented  by  a small  ensemble 
from  the  Orchestra  have  continued  to  form  an  integral  part  of  the  Orches- 
tra's overall  educational  work. 

These  programs  feature  a double  quartet  of  strings  (no  bass)  and, 
each  year,  a different  instrument  from  one  of  the  other  sections  of  the 
orchestra.  This  year's  featured  instrument  Xi7as  the  trumpet.  Musicians 
are  paid  for  their  services. 
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The  programs,  45  to  60  minutes  in  length,  are  planned  by  the  con- 
ductor, who  discusses  the  iavtruments  and  music,  demonstrates  different 
styles  of  playing  and  kinds  of  music.  The  same  program  is  presented  in 
each  school  throughout  a given  year. 

Although  the  musicians  presented  a total  of  44  performances  in 
1966-67,  the  chief  con5>laint  expressed  concerning  the  ensemble  project 
was  that  it  could  not  be  extended  to  enough  schools  or  made  available 
to  enough  of  the  children. 

The  director  of  music  education  coordinates  the  scheduling  of  en- 
semble concerts  with  the  conductor  and  school  principals.  Student  at- 
tendance is  required. 

Preparation  of  students  for  ensemble  concerts  rests  upon  the  ini- 
tiative of  the  individual  teacher.  Concert  preparation  was  done  via 
radio  in  years  past,  through  use  of  recordings  and  discussions  about 
the  music  and  composers. 

The  director  of  music  education  contacts  each  participating  princi- 
pal for  individual  evaluations  of  ensemble  programs  and  informally  pre- 
sents the  suggestions  and  recommendations  to  the  conductor. 

Hie  Orchestra  Association  assumes  responsibility  for  developing 
the  financial  support  (approximately  $4,000  per  year)  for  the  ensemble 
project.  In  addition  to  funds  allocated  by  the  Nancy  Reynolds  Bagley 
Vemey  Fund  and  the  Music  Performance  Trust  Funds  of  the  Recording 
Industries,  the  Orchestra  solicits  PTA  groups  to  help  meet  the  $25  fee. 
In  1966-67,  36  of  40  participating  school  PTA  groups  contributed  at  the 
rate  of  100  for  each  child  attending  an  ensemble  concert  in  their  re- 
spective schools. 

Comments  of  teachers  and  school  administrators  concerning  the  en- 
semble project  included  the  following: 

’’The  in-school  concerts  are  grand  as  far  as  they  go: 
however,  they  give  children  only  a taste,  not  a 
swallow."  (Elementary  classroom  music  specialist) 

"The  chamber  group  going  to  elementary  schools  and  the 
full  orchestra  presenting  a concert  in  the  Coliseum 
seems  most  effective."  (Instrumental  specialist) 

"Young  people  need  a full  sound  to  grasp  an  idea  and 
form.  Chamber  groups  such  as  are  presented  in  the  in- 
school concerts  tend  to  become  boring  and  are  definitely 
empty  when  presenting  a work  xoritten  for  full  orchestra. 

Young  people  need  to  be  thrilled  with  sound!" 

Some  school  administrators  observed  that  the  burden  of  financing 
student  attendance  in  depressed  areas  should  not  have  to  be  borne  by 
the  PTA  which  has  many  other  financial  responsibilities. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 


AMERICAN  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  LEAGUE  YOUTH  CONCERT  SURVEYS 

The  most  comprehensive  surveys  of  youth  concert  activities 
in  this  country  have  been  conducted  by  the  American  Symphony  Or- 
chestra League  through  and  for  its  member  orchestras. 

The  1955  questionnaire  survey  brought  forth  replies  from  71 
orchestras  giving  youth  concerts.  (1)  All  data  was  provided  by 
the  orchestras  without  involving  the  public  schools.  Topics  rang- 
ing from  finance  to  audience  supervision  were  covered.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  compare  the  artistic  or  educational  value  of  one  or- 
chestra’s concerts  with  those  of  another. 

The  major  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that  means  of  financing 
youth  concerts  had  to  be  found  and  more  of  them  presented. Several 
other  findings  are  germane  to  the  present  study: 

1.  There  was  no  correlation  between  the  number  of  years 
youth  concerts  had  been  given  and  either  high  or  low  attend- 
ance. 

2.  Admission  charges  or  lack  thereof  were  not  a deciding 
factor  in  high  attendance.  The  policy  of  having  students 
pay  an  admission  charge  was  favored  by  many  orchestras  as 
an  aid  to  a young  person’s  training  to  support  fine  music 
financially. 

3.  Concerts  given  in  school  time  attracted  the  largest 
audiences.  Saturday  morning  concerts  were  found  to  be 
next  best  in  this  respect. 

4.  Higher  attendance  was  noted  when  there  was  close  or- 
chestra-school cooperation.  There  was  orchestra-school 
planning  in  all  but  10  cases,  but  no  details  were  given 
on  the  extent  of  this  planning. 

5.  Orchestras  were  handling  much  of  the  preliminary  work. 
Schools  provided  pre-concert  study  materials  in  less  than 
half  of  the  cases,  but  school  personnel  actually  handled 
preparation  of  the  students  in  most  instances. 

6.  Ticket  sales  did  not  cover  concert  costs  for  83%  of 
the  orchestras.  Costs  were  met  from  orchestra  general 
funds  and  women’s  association  funds  in  68%  of  the  orches- 
tras. Five  orchestras  received  school  funds. 
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7.  Although  it  was  felt  that  young  people  responded  well 
' to  contemporary  music,  indications  were  that  not  much  was 

appearing  on  youth  concert  programs.  Programming,  in  gen- 
eral, was  described  as  reflecting  "lack  of  imagination  and 
resourcefulness”. 

8.  The  regular  conductor  was  involved  in  youth  concerts 
in  83%  of  the  cases.  Three  used  youth  conductors  occasion- 
ally. 

9.  Ail  but  one  orchestra  used  verbal  commentary  at  con- 
certs. The  conductor  did  this  in  75%  of  the  cases.  Two 
used  student  narrators . 

10.  About  75%  of  the  orchestras  developed  concerts  for 
specific  age  or  grade  levels.  Two-thirds  of  the  concerts 
involved  elementary  children. 

11.  Transportation  was  handled  by  14  of  62  orchestras. 

Several  orchestras  included  transportation  costs  in  the 
ticket  fee. 

A second  League  survey  report  issued  in  1961  utilized  data  from 
75  orchestras.  (2)  An  aggregate  audience  of  1,635,000  was  reported 
by  73  orchestras  in  1960-61  for  766  youth  concerts.  Printed  programs 
were  used  by  45%  of  the  orchestras.  About  87%  of  the  orchestras 
reported  concert  preparation  of  students  being  done.  Mention  was 
made  of  the  fact  that  study  materials  varied  greatly  in  their  use- 
fulness. 

Contemporary  music  was  included  by  71%  of  the  orchestras  re- 
porting, but  the  interpretations  given  to  the  term  "contemporary” 
varied  from  Leroy  Anderson  to  Stravinsky.  An  interesting  list  of 
works  written  especially  for  young  children  was  included.  Concert 
themes  were  listed,  with  the  comment  that  some  of  them  were  obviously 
contrived  to  justify  using  certain  music  or  to  nrovide  material  for 
copy  writers. 

H0FFER»S  STUDY  OF  YOUTH  CONCERTS  PRESENTED  BY  MICHIGAN  COMMUNITY 

ORCHESTRAS 

Hoffer’s  study  of  6 community  orchestras  in  Michigan  (made  in 
1958)  was  centered  on  youth  concerts  presented  for  elementary  stu- 
dents and  the  problem  of  attracting  more  secondary  students  to  con- 
certs. (3)  He  found  that  the  conductors  selected  music  for  pro- 
grams based  on  the  orchestra’s  ability  to  play  it,  the  number  of 
rehearsals  needed  to  prepare  it,  the  place  of  the  music  in  a pro- 
gram built  upon  a theme,  and  with  the  time  element  being  a con- 
sideration, as  well. 
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About  1 hour  was  devoted  by  the  average  teacher  to  class- 
room concert  preparation,  which  included  discussion,  playing  of 
records,  and  explanation  of  instruments.  Preparation  was  judged 
not  to  be  thorough.  An  average  of  15  minutes  was  spent  on  con- 
cert follow-up,  with  all  of  the  teachers  questioned  participating. 

Teenage  concert  attendance  was  reckoned  at  about  1 percent 
of  those  eligible  to  attend-  Suggestions  made  for  improving  it 
were;  (1)  holding  orchestra- school  planning  meetings,  (2)  care- 
ful preparation  of  students  with  focus  on  the  music  to  be  played, 
(3)  giving  extra  credit  for  concert  attendance,  (4)  increasing 
publicity  for  the  concerts,  and  (5)  having  special  concerts  for 
junior  or  senior  high  school  students  with  some  music  being 
chosen  by  the  students. 

Hypotheses  were  developed  and  tested  to  attempt  to  determine 
why  results  obtained  from  practices  observed  did  not  measure  up  to 
expectations.  The  first  analysis  was  focused  on  philosophical- 
methodol&gical  differences  between  schools  and  orchestras— one 
of  the  principal  considerations  in  the  current  study.  Hoffer 
examined  the  effect  of  misunderstandings  and  derogatory  attitudes 
between  the  institutions  involved  and  concluded  there  was  a strong 
need  for  sincere  "mutual  education".  The  crux  of  the  study  was 
stated  as  follows; 

Probably  the  most  significant  finding  of  the  enti.re 
study  was  the  effect  of  the  existing  weakness  of 
school-orchestra  joint  effort  in  promoting  music 
appreciation  and  understanding.  This  condition 
existed  in  spite  of  stated  views  and  objectives 
of  both  parties.  The  orchestra  officials  and  school 
music  teachers  each  avowed  one  thing  and  practiced 
another. 

His  conclusion  was  that  the  teachers  or  the  orchestra  per- 
sonnel either  were  not  aware  of  the  problems  and  opportunities 
involved  in  the  development  of  youth  concerts,  or  were  not  in- 
terested in  them. 

Hoffer  also  examined  problems  involved  in  available  time, 
money  and  leadership  factors  as  related  to  youth  concerts. 


In  constructing  a desirable  elementary  youth  concert  situation, 
Hoffer  mentioned  the  following  points: 

1.  Offer  at  least  4 free  (or  nearly  so)  concerts  each  year 
during  the  school  day, 

2.  School  boards  should  help  to  finance  youth  concerts. 

3.  The  schools  should  allow  much  more  time  for  teachers 
to  prepare  and  follow~up  the  concert  experience, 

4.  Preparation  should  include  instrument  demonstrations,  con- 
cert manners,  the  use  of  radio  and  television  and  integratioh 
with  other  subject  areas  as  a real  part  of  the  general  iristruc-  • 


5,  Cognizance  should  be  taken  of  existing  techniques  for  im- 
proving educational  concerts  and  use  should  be  made  of  these 
techniques. 

6,  Good  attitudes  toward  music  should  be  emphasized  at  all 
times . 

7,  There  should  be  more  joint  participation  by  school  groups 
and  soloists. 

8,  Programs  should  not  be  over  45  minutes  and  should  be  well 
paced . 

9,  Music  should  not  be  too  complex. 

BURTON’S  STUDY  OF  HONOLULU  SYMPHONY  YOUTH  CONCERTS 

The  Honolulu  Symphony  Orchestra  figured  prominently  in  the  report 
on  youth  concerts  issued  by  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League  in 
1957.  Burton’s  study  (1963)  examined  tho  educational  activities  of 
this  orchestra  in  greater  detail.  (4)  From  its  beginning  in  1950, 
the  Honolulu  Symphony  youth  program  included  a demonstration  team 
of  4 to  7 musicians,  a chamber  orchestra  and  the  full  orchestra. 

Originally  set  up  by  joint  action  of  the  orchestra  and  schools, 
details  and  problems  of  running  the  youth  concert  program  grew  to  a 
point  where  it  became  necessary  to  hire  a music  consultant  for  the 
Hawaiian  Department  of  Education  whose  initial  duties  were  to  work 
with  the  orchestra.  At  the  same  time  of  Burton’s  study,  however, 
the  position  had  been  expanded  to  cover  music  education  in  the  en- 
tire State,  with  much  less  attention  given  to  the  Orchestra’s  edu- 
cational functions. 
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Burton  found  there  was  no  joint  effort  being  made  by  the 
schools  and  the  drchestra  to  plan  educational  activities.  Object- 
ives of  youth  concerts  were  not  understood  and  there  was  little 
effort  being  made  to  make  teachers  aware  of  the  educational  activ- 
ities involving  the  Orchestra. 

The  existence  of  a youth  symphony  board  of  75  high  school 
students  and  young  adult  concert  parties,  a mixture  of  the  musical 
and  the  social,  were  evidence  that  efforts  x^ere  being  made  to  in- 
terest and  involve  adolescents  in  concerts. 

Youth  concert  preparation  was  considered  to  be  weak  at  the 
time,  although  study  materials  were  available.  A special  effort 
was  made  to  integrate  7th  grade  concerts  with  social  studies,  with 
no  apparent  outstanding  resJilts. 

Suggestions  for  improvement  included  employment  of  a full-time 
youth  concert  education  director,  and  appointment  of  a ten-member 
advisory  committee,  including  music  education  specialists,  a school 
administrator,  elementary  and  secondary  classroom  teachers  and  the 
Orchestrate  manager.  This  group  would  set  goals,  plan  for  concert 
continuity  and  learning  experiences.  It  was  suggested  that  the  edu- 
cational director  might  be  the  Orchestra’s  assistant  conductor  or  a 
teacher  with  a partial  load. 

Several  of  Burton’s  recommendations  for  concert  preparation  of 
students,  based  on  his  study  of  and  long  experience  with  the  Hono- 
lulu Symphony  Orchestra,  are  given  below: 

1.  Provide  self- instructing  guides  for  secondary  non-music 
students. 

2.  Hold  in-service  meetings  for  junior  high  school  general 
music  teachers. 

3.  Have  an  introductory  planning  meeting  at  the  beginning  of 
each  school  year  for  all  concerned. 

4.  Create  a pool  of  recordings. 

5.  Develop  a teachers*  handbook  of  a non- technical  nature 
to  include  everything  a teacher  should  know  about  youth 
concerts  from  objectives  to  program  notes  to  be  read  aloud. 

All  mechanical  details  of  interest,  such  as  transportation 

• would  be  covered.  Reading  lists  for  required  ohtside  as- 
signments would  be  provided  for  students.  Suggestions  for 
evaluation  were  also  made. 


VAN  VACTOR  AND  MOORE’S  STUDY  OF  STUDENT  AUDIENCES  IN  GERMANY  AND 

TENNESSEE 


Van  Vactor  and  Moore’s  study  of  symphony  orchestra  concerts 
for  over  600  school  students  in  grades  6 through  10  in  Knoxville, 
Tennessee  and  Frankfurt,  Germany,  included,  along  with  an  inter- 
esting brief  history  of  youth  concerts,  many  points  that  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  many  of  the  concerns  of  the  present  study.  (7) 
While  concerned  with  measuring  the  effect  of  the  same  concert 
programs  on  two  different  young  audiences  with  different  national, 
educational  and  cultural  backgrounds,  the  study  also  was  concerned 
with  the  educational  outcomes  for  the  individual. 

A comprehensive  34  page  student  booklet  was  prepared  which 
contained,  along  with  a general  history  of  musical  instruments 
and  the  orchestra,  biographies  of  composers  of  programmatic  music, 
explanation  of  terms  used,  short  sections  on  types  of  music,  mate- 
rial pertaining  to  concert  themes,  a short  history  of  the  opera 
and  other  works  by  composers  whose  works  were  being  played.  The 
notes  pertaining  directly  to  the  compositions  played  were  based 
on  musical  form  as  explained  through  the  use  of  diagrams  and  mu- 
sical examples. 

Several  evaluation  devices  were  developed  to  measure  student 
learning.  Steps  were  taken  to  equate  European  and  American  audi- 
ences and  concert  situations.  Much  emphasis  was  placed  on  changes 
in  listening  tastes  as  a result  of  the  four  programs  each  audience 
heard.  Of  particular  interest  to  the  present  study  were  the  fol- 
lowing statements; 

1.  Students  learn  from  live  concerts  designed  with  their  needs 
in  mind,  although  all  didn’t  like  the  concerts. 

2.  "Themes”  are  effective  programming  devices.  They  bring 
about  concentrated  learning  and  emotional  impact. 

3.  Good  classroom  materials  are  vital.  Classes  not  using 
materials  learned  a great  deal  less  than  those  who  did. 

4.  Concerts  are  a valid  part  of  the  music  course  of  study. 

5.  The  presentation  of  the  concert  in  the  concert  hall  creates 
"irreplaceable”  excitement  and  emotional  impact.  (His  substan- 
tiation of  this  point  was  rather  weak  from  a purely  objective 
standpoint), 

6.  The  preconceived  notions  that  children  have  of  serious  music 
and  musicians  are  often  erroneous. 


7,  It  is  not  enough  to  teach  the  facts  about  the  music. 
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Five  suggestions  given  for  creating  listening  activities, 
even  when  live  concerts  were  not  available  were; 

*1^  1.  Developing  programs  in  the  classroom,  using  recordings 

b"  as  the  basis. 

2.  Use  School  ensemble  groups  for  youth  concerts. 

3.  Integrate  music  with  other  subjects. 

4.  Encourage  individual  initiative  in  creating  concert 
programs. 

5.  Center  attention  more  on  music  in  films  and  television. 

In  his  discussion  of  the  functions  of  the  youth  concert  con- 
ductor, Van  Vactor  made  several  interesting  observations: 

1,  The  conductor’s  role  as  narrator  has  become  less  important 
as  the  educational  aspects  of  youth  concerts  have  been  devel- 

■ oped.  (Not  borne  out  by  1957  League  survey  or  the  present 
study. ) 

2.  The  conductor  has  not  the  time  (and  sometimes  not  the  in- 
clination) to  fully  consider  the  needs  of  his  youth  audience. 

3,  The  conductor  of  youth  concerts  will  have  little  success 
unless  he  has  a liking  for  and  some  understanding  of  children. 

4.  The  conductor  must  try  to  listen  "through  the  ears  of  the 
young  and  inexperienced.** 

5,  The  conductor  must  react  to  emergencies  during  a concert 
in  a calm  and  reassuring  manner. 

6.  The  conductor  must  program  shorter  numbers  for  younger 
children,  A rule  of  thumb,  as  given  by  the  manager  of  the 
Wichita  Symphony,  is  one  minute  for  each  year  of  age. 

The  problems  existing  between  orchestras  and  schools  were  recog- 
nized and  the  absolute  necessity  for  close  cooperation  and  planning 
for  the  sake  of  the  young  listener  was  stressed. 

The  dearth  of  contemporary  music  found  on  youth  concert  programs 
and  the  problems  encountered  in  rehearsing  new  music  are  touched  upon, 
as  are  concert  manners,  paying  for  concerts  as  the  only  means  of  com- 
manding the  child’s  full  respect,  and  the  necessity  for  program  notes. 
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METHODOLOGY  FOR  THE  YOUTH  CONCERT  STUDY 


Methods  Follovved 

SOURCE  OF  STUDY  IDEA 

The  American  Synphony  Orchestra  League  and  The  American  Univer- 
sity were  asked  by  the  head  of  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Branch  of 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  to  submit  a proposal  for  a study  of  syn^hony  orchestra 
youth  concerts  (and  related  activities)  presented  in  conjunction 
with  public  education,  the  study  to  be  based  on  detailed  case 
studies  of  such  activities  in  a few  selected  cities  in  the  United 

States. 

The  League  was  chosen  because  it  is  the  national  professional 
orchestra  association  and  the  one  organization  fully  knowledgeable 
in  the  area  of  orchestra  matters.  The  Music  Department  of  The 
American  University  was  selected  by  the  League  to  oversee  the 
music  education  portion  of  the  joint  proposal  and  to  provide  the 
administrative  framework  within  which  the  study  mi^t  function. 


PLANNING  AND  PEDP0S2U:S 

A period  of  about  12  months  pcissed  before  a sioitable  proposal 
was  ready  for  examination  by  a board  of  review  under  the  Develop- 
laent:  Activities  Program  of  P*  L#  83— 531o  Originally#  an  18-mon 
period  was  deemed  necessary  by  the  project  directors  to  conduct 
the  study,  but  it  was  determined  that  only  a shorter  period  of 
time  would  be  considered  by  the  board  of  review,  and  a 12-mon^ 
schedule  was  developed.  This  initial  proposal  was  submitted  in 
November,  1965.  Due  to  budget  limitations  within  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education,  the  proposed  size  of  the  study  staff  and  related 
budget  were  rejected,  but  the  procedures  outlined  were  considered 

to  be  suitable. 

A second  budget  proposal  was  submitted  in  June,  1966  and  the 
entire  proposal  was  accepted.  The  contract  between  the  federal 
government  and  The  American  University  under  P.  L.  ^3-531,  provid- 
ing $93,000  of  federal  funds  went  into  effect  on  June  20,  1966  and 

was  to  run  for  12  months. 

A request  for  an  extension  to  September  30,  1967  and  later,  to 
December  15,  1967,  was  submitted  in  May,  1967  and  granted,  the 

extended  operation  financed  by  a re-distribution  of  unejcpended  funds 

as  of  June  19,  1967. 
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SELECTION  OF  CfiSE  STUDY  CITIES 


The  choice  of  orchestras  emd  school  systems  to  be  studied  was 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  follcwing  criteria: 

1.  The  existence  Cor  absence)  and  extent  of  certain  youth  con- 
cert activities,  the  stu^  of  whidh  might  prove  significant 
to  a majority  of  orchestras  and  school  systems; 

2.  Geographical  location  that  would  give  national  representa- 
tion while  providing  practical  itinerary  for  field  research 
teams; 

3.  Willingness  of  orchestras  and  school  systems  to  cooperate 
witii  stucfy  personnel  in  gathering  of  data; 

4.  Budget  category  of  orchestra. 

All  orchestras  invited  to  participate  were  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Syn^hony  Orchestra  League,  in  which  are  represented  some  800  of 
the  approximately  1,400  synphony  orchestras  in  the  country#  includ- 
ing practically  all  of  the  more  active  and  artistically  significant 
orchestras.  An  original  list  of  25  orchestras  was  selected  for  par- 
ticipation by  the  project  directors.  Of  this  groi^,  20  were  finally 
selected  for  study  and  all  agreed  to  participate. 


ORCHESTRAS  INCLUDED  IN  THE  STUDY 

Musicians  engaged  on  a full 
time  basis  for  a stated  nxim- 
ber  of  weeks  per  year 

Baltimore  Synphony  Orchestra 
Cincinnati  Synphony  Orchestra 
Cleveland  Orchestra 
Detroit  Syitphony  Orchestra 
*Hartford  Synphony  Orchestra 
New  Orleans  Synphony  ©rchestra 
Pittsburgh  Synphony  Orchestra 
Saui  Francisco  Synphony 
Orchestra 

Seattle  Synphony  Orchestra 
Utah  Symphony  Orchestra, 

Salt  Lake  City 


Musicicuis  engaged  on  a 
per-service  basis 


Chattanooga  Synphony  Orchestra 
Columbus  Synphony  Orchestra, 

Ohio 

Evcuisville  Philharmonic 
New  Haven  Synphony  Orchestra 
Pasadena  Synphony  Orchestra 
Rhode  Island  Philharmonic, 
Providence 

Sacramento  Symphony  Orchestra 
Florida  West  Coast  Synphony 
Orchestra,  Sarasota 
Spokane  Synphony  Orchestra 
Winston-Salem  Symphony  Orchestra 


♦Only  a portion  of  orchestra 
musicieuis  engaged  on  a full 
time  basis 
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Obviously,  there  could  be  no  examination  of  youth  concert 
activities  without  cooperation  from  both  orchestra  and  piiblic 
schools.  After  the  orchestra  had  accepted  the  invitation  to  par- 
ticipate, a similar  invitation  was  extended  to  the  public  school 
system  in  the  home  city  of  the  orchestra. 

In  extending  invitations  to  school  systems,  it  was  found  that 
school  systems  whidi  did  not  return  the  conpleted  form  indicating 
their  willingness  to  participate  and  had  to  be  contacted  either  by 
a follow-i:^)  letter  or  telephone  call  to  obtain  approval,  provided 
less  data  of  meaningful  nature  for  the  study  personnel.  Due  to  the 
limited  time  permitted  for  the  stu^,  no  siibstitutions  were  possi- 
ble without  creating  additional  es^ense  and  field  work. 

Although  the  orchestras  were  all  willing  to  participate,  admin- 
istrative and  conducting  cheuiges  did  occur,  either  during  or  around 
the  time  of  field  visits,  in  several  instances,  which  changed  the 
picture  somewhat,  but,  here  again,  last  minute  substitutions  could 
not  be  easily  made.  Imminent  changes  in  top  music  education  per- 
sonnel in  several  cities  also  strongly  influenced  the  ccise  stucty 
procedures . 

The  following  two  factors  significantly  affected  the  response 
of  some  of  the  school  systems  to  the  case  stu<ty  procedures: 

1.  The  familiar  dilemma  of  the  school  system,  located  near 
colleges  and  universities  that  have  active  graduate  and 
research  programs  being  innundated  with  requests  for  com- 
pletion of  questionnaires,  presented  difficulties  for  the 
youth  concert  study.  'Hie  particulau:  case  in  point  weis  ttie 
San  Francisco  Unified  School  District* s policy  of  not 
permitting  qpiestionnaires  to  be  distributed.  This  was  not 
Icnown  until  it  was  too  late  to  substitute  another  city. 

The  school  system’s  position  in  this  matter,  although 
understandable,  prevented  the  gathering  of  data  that,  along 
with  interviews,  provided  the  bulk  of  the  music  education 
information  used  in  preparing  this  ±udy. 

2.  There  were  several  instances  in  which  it  weis  felt  that  the 
director  of  music  education  was  participating  in  the  study 
\mwillingly  or  without  a clear  idea  of  the  purposes  of  this 
study  and  the  necessity  of  employing  certain  data  gathering 
procedures . 


ADMINISTRATIVE  ORGANIZATION 

The  official  study  office  was  established  on  the  canpus  of  The 
American  University  in  Washington,  D.  C,  All  study  administrative 
matters  pertaining  to  the  project  contract,  payment  of  personnel 
and  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League  for  services,  ordering 
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of  supplies,  preparation  and  dissemination  of  all  music  education 
data  gathering  devices,  and  arrangements  for  maintenance  of  re- 
search teams  in  the  field  were  handled  through  this  office.  The 
research  specialists  in  music  education  were  based  here.  The 
University  study  office  was  set  and  ST5>plies  ordered  during 
June  and  July,  1966. 

The  orchestra  phase  of  the  study  was  coordinated  through  the 
office  of  The  American  Syn5>hony  Orchestra  League  at  Synphony  Hill 
in  Fairfax  County,  Virginia,  a 20-minute  drive  from  Washington. 
Correspondence  and  arrangements  with  the  orchestras,  resear ch-te am 
housing  arrangements  were  carried  on  here,  and  the  orchestra  re- 
search specialists  worked  mainly  from  the  League  office. 


SELECTION  OF  THE  STUDY  STAFF 

Announcements  were  sent  by  the  study  office  throughout  the 
country  during  the  early  summer  of  1966  to  colleges  and  universi- 
ties maintaining  large  graduate  music  education  programs  and 
research  activities.  The  personnel  employment  services  of  the 
League  also  were  brought  intb  play.  The  final  selection  of  re- 
search specialists  was  made  from  among  a small  number  of  well- 
qualified  applicants  and  represented,  in  the  minds  of  the  project 
directors,  a fortunate  blend  of  experience,  interest  and  ability. 

All  4 specialists  brought  extensive  orchestra  esqjerience  to  the 
stu^,  along  with  special  abilities  to  conduct  the  critical  field 
work . 

Team  A - Eastern  United  States  and  Mid-West 

Franz  Bibo  Conductor,  former  conductor  of  orchestras 

at  the  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music,  con- 
ductor of  the  City  Symphony  Orchestra  of 
New  York?  Bachelor's  degree  from  New  York 
University,  Master's  degree  from  Juilliard 
School  of  Music,  former  faculty  member  of 
Brooklyn  College. 

Music  Educator  and  violist,  former  instru- 
mental music  instructor  in  Arlington  ..County 
schools,  Virginia,  member  of  Shenandoah 
Valley  Festival  Orchestra  for  6 summers; 
Bachelor's  degree  from  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, Master's  degree  from  the  University 
of  Virginia. 


Martin  LeBeau 


Team  B - Eastern  United  States  and  the  West  Coast 


Judith  Hagerty 


Martha  Noyes 


Meniber  of  the  special  projects  staff  of 
the  American  Synphony  Orchestra  League/ 
and  a cellist?  graduate  of  Hie  Univer- 
sity of  Puget  Sound,  Music  Major,  former 
manager  of  the  UPS-Tacoma  Symphony. 

Music  Educator  and  cellist,  instrumental 
music  instructor  in  the  public  schools 
of  Birmingham,  Alabama  and  Knoxville, 
Tennessee,  faculty  member,  Momingside 
College,  Iowa,  former  member  of  the 
Houston  Symphony;  Bachelor*s  degree 
from  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Techno- 
logy, Master’s  degree  from  Indiana 
University. 


TRAINING  OF  THE  STUDY  STAFF 

Due  to  the  nature  of  the  field  activity  and  the  conplexities 
of  the  study  in  general,  an  intensive  training  phase  had  been 
deemed  necessary  for  the  research  staff.  Due  to  the  late  dates  ^ 
at  which  it  was  necessary  to  place  the  specialists  under  contract 
(August  19,  1966  for  3,  and  September  12,  1966  for  the  fourth 
person) , and  the  necessity  for  beginning  the  field  trips  in  early 
October,  1966  to  meet  the  June  20th,  1967  deadline  for  the  final 
report,  this  critical  aspect  of  the  total  program  was  reduced  to 
a period  of  about  7 weeks.  During  this  time  the  case  study  con- 
sultant, Dr.  Ruth  Morris,  presented  interviev/ing  and  case  stu<^ 
techniques  in  general,  with  a minimum  amoimt  of  time  being  avail- 
able to  observe  and  criticize  practice  interview  sessions.  The 
project  directors  presented  a review  of  pertinent  aspects  of  their 
professional  fields,  and  a review  of  the  literature  available  on 
youth  concerts  was  made  by  the  specialists  individually. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  DATA  GATHERING  DEVICES 

It  had  been  determined  early  in  the  formulation  of  study  pro- 
posals that  data  would  be  gathered  chiefly  by  means  c::  personal 
interviews,  observation,  informal  contacts  and  examination  of  docu* 
ments  in  each  city.  Due  to  complexity  of  factors  to  be  considered 
and  the  probability  of  innumerable  variables  being  inherent  in  a 
study  of  the  type  contemplated,  it  weis  decided  that  statistical 
treatment  of  data  would,  of  necessity,  be  of  a very  sinple  nature. 

As  the  music  education  staff  contenplated  the  task  of  ade- 
quately surveying  school  involvement,  it  was  decided  to  develop 
a series  of  rather  extensive  questionnaires  to  be  distributed  to 
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students  and  various  categories  of  teachers*  The  music  education 
devices  were  prepared  with  assistance  from  the  case  stu^  consul- 
tant. 


Data  from  the  orchestras  was  gathered  through  personal  inter- 
views and  examination  of  orchestra  dociiments.  Comprehensive  silb- 
ject  guides  were  prepared  on  each  aspect  of  youth  concert  operations. 
These  guides  were  then  translated  into  a series  of  detailed  inter- 
view guides  for  use  during  interviews  with  various  persons  involved 
in  orchestra  operations.  Supplementary  forms  were  prepared  for  ^ 
documentation  of  various  portions  of  the  material  to  be  covered/ 
such  as  historical  background  of  youth  concerts  in  each  cil^,  finan- 
cial schedules/  programming  information/  concert  schedules,  etc. 

All  orchestra  materials  v;ere  prepared  under  the  personal  direction 
of  the  League's  Executive  Vice  President/  the  co-director  of  the 
study. 

A major  portion  of  the  staff  training  period  from  August  19 
until  the  first  field  visit  beginning  on  October  10/  1967  was 
devoted  to  the  preparation  of  the  data  gathering  devices. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  FIELD  WORK 

It  was  estimated  that  approximately  2 weeks  should  be  spent  in 
each  city  to  gather  necessary  data  and  make  an  on-the-spot  evalua- 
tion and  report  of  the  situation.  In  some  cases / it  was  possible 
to  do  2 cities  in  2 weeks  and/  in  others/  2 weeks  were  not  enough 
to  finish  the  work. 

An  examination  of  the  study  itinerary  ' . _ - will 

reveal  that  Team  B stayed  on  the  road  for  longer  periods  of  time 
than  Team  A,  their  itinerary  having  been  closer  to  the  home  base. 

From  a financial  standpoint/  it  was  necessary  to  schedule  a 
series  of  visits  that  v7ould  make  it  possible  to  gather  signifi- 
cant data  while  making  efficient  use  of  travel  funds. 

The  visit  of  a team  to  a community  was  preceded  by  about  2 weeks 
by  communications  to  the  orchestra  office  and  director  of  music  edu- 
cation outlining,  once  again,  the  procedures  to  be  follov/ed  and 
preliminary  steps  that  might  be  talcen  to  set  up  appointments  and  to 
gather  data. 

Press  releases  and  pictures  were  sent  from  the  League  office  to 
each  city  before  the  research  teams  arrived  announcing  their  impend- 
ing activities.  Upon  arriving  in  the  city,  initial  meetings  with 
key  liaison  persons  were  held  to  set  up  interviews  and  arrange  for 
questionnaire  distribution.  The  final  day  or  two  of  each  visit  was 
devoted  to  preparation  of  the  field  report. 


final  evaluation  by  the  besearch  specialists 

Althouah  several  stucty  all-staff  meetings  were  held  throughout 
the  course  of  the  field  work,  the  intensive  field 
Md  OTeoaration  of  preUminary  reports  was  done  during  April,  May 
and  June  1967.  By  the  time  the  field  work  was  completed  in  mi  - 
April,  c^impilation  of  questionnaire  information  was  well  underway. 

the  professional  staff  members  also  were  given  assignmente 
desired  to  draw  together  information  on  various 
ctncSt  activities  such  as  opera 

vAortnio  Preliminarv  charts  that  brought  together  all  or  me 
in^L^tion  were  conpiled  and  checked.  Additional  contacts  were 
study  cit^s  to  clarify  points  that  were  not  clear. 

The  final  10-day  employinent  period  of  the  research  staff  was 

devoted  to  discussions  of  findings,  as  they  were  ^ 

toe,  and  analysis  of  final  conclusions  and  recommendations. 

PBEPARATICttJ  OP  THE  FINAL  REPORT 

Exoerimentation  by  project  directors  and  field  s^f 
winter' of  1966-67  established  the  form  of  the  case  stv^y  rep 
fM  each  city.  Several  drafts  of  the  Winston-Salem  report  were 
prep^l  form  used  for  each  city  report,  although  somewhat 

Sined,  is  essentially  what  was  decided  upon  then. 

Actual  writing  of  the  f Su$Mficr«ith 

directors  and  began  in  ' „search  speciaUst  employed 

staff  f i^aS  report  of  the  educational  find- 

of  the  orchestra  specialists. 

As  per  the  original  commitments  made  hy  the 

^ ksss  ".a  ".S'SJ’.srL. 

the  four  members  of  the  tieia  resecitwi 
approval. 


o 
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Form  of  the  Case  Study  Report 


FAC?  SHEET 

Information  of  a general  nature  about  the  community,  the  orches- 
tra and  the  public  school  system  is  presented  with  the  conviction 
that  a thorough  understanding  of  the  youth  concert  situation  is  not 
possible  without  some  basic  knowledge  of  the  community  and  activi- 
ties that  constitute  the  society  in  which  these  concerts  function. 


Sources  of  Information 

City  Data  - County  and  City  Data  Book,  1967 

Community  Profiles,  U.S,  Office  of  Economic 

Opportunity  (1) 

County  Data  - Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  Data 

(Appendix  D) 

OEO  Information  Center,  Washington,  D.  C. 

\Jorld  Almanac^  1967  edition  (2) 

County  and  City  data  Book,  1967 

The  Orchestra  - The  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League  and  the 

individual  orchestra  offices 

Purpose  of  County-City  Data 

The  information  on  the  Fact  Sheet  and  in  Appendix 
although  limited,  was  included  to  introduce  the  reader  to 
some  of  the  major  social  and  economic  influences  affecting  the 
communities  being  studied,  since  youth  concert  activities  can 
be  profoundly  affected  by  the  economic  climate,  the  size  and 
racial  balance  of  the  general  population  and  its  general  educa- 
tional attainments. 


SCHOOL  SUMMARY 


Latest  figures  and  names  of  personnel  were  furnished  by  indivi- 
dual school  systems.  Non-"public  school  enrollment  figures  are 
given  when  available  for  the  same  year  as  the  public  s^ool  enroll- 
ment. Some  information  was  obtained  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion and  N.E.A.  Libraries. 


per  pupil  expenatures  for  Seattle  and  Sacramento  were 
obtained  by  averaging  separate  ejqpenditure  figures  for  elemen- 
tary  and  secondary  levels . 

Schools.— It  was  necesscury  to  adopt  a single  system^  for  ex-^ 
pressing  the  type  of  school  involved  when  listing  them  in  the 
various  communities.  The  following  categories  were  adhered  to, 
unless  otherwise  stated: 

Elementary  School:  K-6 

Elementary- Junior  High  School:  Grades  K-6  plus  one 

or  more  secondary  grades 

Junior  High  Schools:  Grades  7-9 

Junior-Senior  High  Schools:  Grades  7-9  plus  one  or 

more  high  school  grades  or  Grades 
9-12  plus  one  or  more  lower  grades 

Senior  High  Schools:  Grades  9-  or  10-12 

Special  Facilities  and  Programs.— ‘Badio  and  television  stations, 
federally  funded  projects,  special  general  programs  and  activi- 
ties. 

Representative  Cultural  and  Educational  Institutions 
Sources  of  Information 

Chamber  of  Commerce  and  School  publications 

Americana  Encyctvpedia  . . . ^ 

World  Almanac^  1967  Edition 

Purpose  of  Including  This  Data.— Further  understanding  of  a 
community’s  potential  can  be  gained  by  examning  its  higher 
education  and  arts  resources  as  an  indication  of  the  cultural 
development  of  a city,  and  as  resources  upon  which  public 
education  can  sometimes  draw. 


JSIC  EDUCATION  IN  THE  CITY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

The  effectiveness  of  a music  education  program  in  a school 
/stem  cannot  be  judged  solely  on  the  basis  of  an  outline  of 
^riculum  and  a Ust  of  personnel,  but  these  can  provide 
uteres ted,  experienced  music  educator  with  information  upon  w ic 
5 can  base  his  study  of  the  use  of  youth  concerts. 
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staff  assignments  and  numbers  of  teachers  are  given  to  prov'ide 
a basis  for  con^parison  with  other  situations  of  similar  size  and  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  depth  of  music  education  teacher  coverage.  A 
brief  profile  of  curriculum  and  special  programs  is  offered  as  a 
prologue  to  understanding  how  youth  concerts  are,  or  can  be,  fitted 
into  the  existing  course  stanicture,  and  to  point  up  some  of  the 
inherent  structural  weaknesses  in  American  music  education  in  gene- 
ral today  when  one  thinks  i:.  terms  of  music  for  every  student  at 
all  levels  as  a goal. 


1966-1967  YOUTH  CONCERTS  - SUMMARY 

An  overview  of  the  total  youth  concert  schedule  and  related 
activities  presented  by  the  orchestra,  including  full  orchestra 
and  chamber  orchestra  concerts,  small  ensemble  performances , spon- 
sorship of  youth  symphony  orchestras,  etc. 


HISTORY  AND  PHIIXISOPHY  OF  YOUTH  CONCERTS  IN  THE  CITY 

The  oft-repeated  statement  that  to  fully  understand  the  present, 
one  must  look  at  the  past  pronpted  the  inclusion  of  this  section. 

The  philosophical  aspect  provides  the  "raison  d'etre"  for  youth 
concerts  that  is  so  vital  to  tlieir  existence  and,  sometimes,  their 
survival. 


YOUTH  CONCERT  OPERATIONS 

The  principal  consideration  in  each  case  study  is  a detailed 
presentation  of  activities  involving  the  orchestra  as  a large 
lanit.  Small  ensemble,  opera,  and  ballet  activities  are  mentioned 
briefly,  for  the  most  part,  with  additional  data  given  in  separate 
chapters  emd  in  the  appendixes. 


Programming  discussions  and  financial  data  are  included  within 
the  Youth  Concert  operations  reports. 


APPENDIXES 

Summations  of  youth  concert  activities  in  chart  form  cure  given 
in  Appendixes  I and  J. 

Materials  gathered  in  each  city  and  considered  valuable  in  ein 
over- all  sense  have  been  included  in  Appendixes  N and  0.  lUialyses 
and  sample  programs  are  included  in  Appendixes  P and  Q,  Conpila- 
tions  of  music  education  questionnaire  and  interview  guide  data 
are  given  in  Appendix  B. 
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Although  comparisons  among  the  various  cities  certainly  can  be 
made  in  some  categories # it  is  intended  that  each  case  study  be 
considered  as  a separate  entity.  Generalizations  made  on  the 
basis  of  a stu^  of  20  cities  can  refer  only  to  these  cities  and 
do  not  necessarily  constitute  valid  assun5>tions  for  other  cities 
with  youth  concert  programs  presented  under  what  would  prdaably 
be  very  different  conditions. 


YOUTH  CC»ICERr  STUDY  STAFF 

Project  Director  — Thomas  H,  Hill  - music  education  (%  time) 

Project  Co-Director  — Helen  M.  Hionpson  - or^estra  (1/3  time) 

Research  Specialists  - full  time  for  10  months 

Team  A - Franz  Bibo  • orchestra 

Martin  E.  LeBeau  - music  education 

Team  B - Judith  A.  Hager ty—  orchestra 

Martha  H.  Noyes  - music  education 

Study  Analyses  and  Library  Research  - Barbara  Brodie 

Consultants 

Case  Study  Consultant  - Dr.  Ruth  Morris 

Music  Education  Consultant  - Dorothy  Baumle 

Editorial  Consultant  - Dr.  George  C.  Schuetze,  Jr. 

American  University  Contract  Administrator  - Maynard  Young 

Coding  and  Data  Ccmipilation 

Richard  Wingate  - University  Data  Processing  Center 

Robert  Brauchli 

Margaret  Kixmiller 

Sally  Kleinman 

Frank  L.  Walton 

Pamela  Wigent 

Jcinet  Wilkins 

Leanna  Hillmer 

Assistance  in  Preparation  of  Final  Report 

Bettg^  Gimmi 
Kathleen  Murphy 
June  Wainwright 

Assistance  in  Program  Information 

Floyd  E.  Beaston,  manager.  Radio  Station  Wgms,  Washington,  D.C. 
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RESEARCH  TEAMS  FIELD  SCHEDULE 


Team  A - Mr.  Bibo  and  Mr.  LeBeau 


October  10-23,  1966 
October  31  - Nov.  8 

November  20  - Dec.  3 

December  5 - Dec.  17 

January  8-21,  1967 
January  30  - Feb.  3 

Febriiary  14  - Feb.  24 

February  27  - Mar.  10 

Mcirch  27  - Apr.  8 


Baltimore 

Evansville,  Indiana 

Cleveland 

Detroit 

Pittsburgh 
New  Haven 
Hartford 
Provi-dence 

Sarasota  and  New  Orleans 


Team  B - Miss  Hagerty  and  Miss  Noyes 


October  10-23,  1966 
October  31  - Nov.  12 
November  14  - Nov.  26 
November  27  - Dec.  11 


Winston  Salem 
Chattanooga 
Columbus 
Cincinnati 


January  9-21,  1967  — 

January  22  - Feb.  2 — 

Feb^eUiy  3-  Feb.  18  — 

Februciry  27  - Mar.  10  — 

March  13  ^ Mar.  24  — 

March  27  - Apr.  18  — 


Salt  Lake  City 

Pasadena 

Sacramento 

San  Francisco 

Spokame 

Seattle 


(1) 
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GLOSSARY 


ACADEMIC  MUSIC  CLASSES:  Elective  non“perfo2nnance  classes  in  Hieory, 

music  history  and  literature,  humanities. 

ADMISSION  COTICERT:  A concert  for  which  a fixed  charge  is  made  to 

the  individual  attending. 

ALL-CITY  ORCHESTRA,  see  YOUTH  ORCHESTRA 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  I4USICIANS:  International  union  of  instru- 

mentalists . 

ARTS  COUNCIL:  Coordinating  agency  for  all  or  many  of  the  fine  and 

performing  arts  groups  of  a given  area. 

AUGMENTING  GROUPS:  An  ensemble  performing  with  an  orchestra  such 

as  a choir  or  ballet  groi:^). 

BACK-TO-BACK  CONCERTS:  Generally,  two  performances  of  a program 

given  within  a 2 to  3 hour  period,  each  performance  usually 
of  no  more  thaui  45  to  60  minutes  duration. 

CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA:  A small  orchestra  to  approximately  35 

musicians) . In  addition  to  a small  string  complement, 
orchestra  losually  consists  of  up  to  8 woodwind  players,  usually 
2 French  horns,  and  sometimes  additional  brass  instruments. 

CHILDREN’S  CONCERT,  see  YOUTH  CONCERT 

CLASSIFICATIONS  OF  OROIESTRAS,  see  ORCHESTRA  CLASSIFICATIONS 

CLJ^SROCM  TEACHER,  see  ELEMENTARY  CLASSROOM  TEACHER 

COMMUNITY  ORCHESTRA,  see  ORCHESTRA  CLASSIFICATIONS 

CONCERT:  A performance  of  a musical  program. 

CONDUCTOR;  Musical  leader  of  an  orchestra. 

Chief  Conductor  ) Terms  used  to  designate  percon  having 
Principal  Conductor)  highest  artistic  authority  when  the 

musical  staff  of  an  orchestra  consists 
of  more  than  one  conductor. 

CORPORATE  POPULATION:  Number  of  residents  that  live  within  the 

official  geographical  limits  of  the  city  corporation. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  (Public  School) : An  outline  of  learning  activities 
and  content  for  a particular  area  of  the  music  curriculum, 
such  as  general  music  or  orchestra, 
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CULTURAL  INSTITUTIONS;  Coirmunity  organizations  devoted  to  the  fine 
and  performing  arts,  including  orchestras,  ballet  cc»5>anies, 
choral  societies,  art  galleries,  museums,  theaters,  arts  coun- 
cils# etc. 

CURRICULUM  (Public  School) ; Courses  and  activities  offered  in  a 
particular  si±>ject  matter  area  such  as  music. 

DEPARTMENTALIZED  INSTRUCTION:  The  practice  in  some  school  systems 

of  offering  much  of  the  instruction  by  specialists  in  grades 
4-6  rather  than  by  the  general  classroom  teacher. 

DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  EDUCATION:  The  principal  music  administrator 

in  a school  system,  regardless  of  his  local  title  (supervisor, 
coordinator,  consultant,  etc.) 

ELEMENTZkRY  CLASSROOM  I-IUSICc  General  music  offered  to  all  elementary 
children,  usually  on  a required  basis.  Consists  basically  of 
singing,  listening,  rhythmic  acti^/ity,  playing  of  classroom 
instruments  and  creative  activity. 

ELEMEN^mRY  CLASSROOM  MUSIC  SPECIALIST:  The  music  specialist  who 

either  acts  as  a helping  teacher  to  the  classroom  teacher  or 
who  does  the  actual  instructing  of  the  children,  or  both.  May 
be  assigned  to  one  school  or  travel  to  many  different  schools. 

ELEMENTARY  CLASSROOM  TEACHER:  The  teacher  responsible  for  the  total 

instruction  program  in  the  elementary  classroom. 

ELEMENTARY  GRADES  OR  LEVEL;  Usually  kindergarten  through  grade  6; 
includes  pre-school  activities  in  some  systems.  Is  sxabdivided 
into  Primary  Level  - grades  1-3;  and  Intermediate  Level  - 
grades  4-6. 

ENSEMBLES,  SMALIi:  Small  groups  of  musicians  who  form  duos,  trios, 

quartets,  quintets,  etc.,  giving  musical  instrument  demonstra- 
tions and  infoimial  perfornances  in  the  schools. 

E.S.E.A. : Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  or  Public 

Law  89-10.  Passed  to  strengthen  and  improve  educational  qual- 
Ity  and  educational  opportunities  in  the  nation's  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  Title  I,  financial  assistance  to  schools 
in  areas  having  high  concentrations  of  low-income  families;  and 
Title  III,  supplementary  educational  centers  and  services,  are 
of  particular  concern  to  the  present  study. 

FREE  CONCERTS;  Concerts  for  which  no  admission  is  charged  to  the 
individual  attending.  The  performances  are  financed  by  the 
orchestra  association,  private  donors,  foundations,  school 
systems,  city,  state,  or  federal,  programs,  etc. 


GENERAL  ADMINISTRATOR-SDPSRVISOR  (Public  School) : Superintendent, 

associate  and  assistant  superintendents,  general  area  super- 
visors (art,  English,  elementary  education,  etcO 

GENERAL  MUSIC  (Public  School) : Music  instruction  required  of  all 

students  or  designed  for  the  non-performing  student  in  the 
secondary  school.  Involves  singing,  listening,  rhythmic  and 
creative  activity  and  the  playing  of  classroom  instruments. 
Instruction  is  often  organized  in  mits. 

GREAT  CITIES  PROGRAfl:  The  study  by  the  Research  Council  of  the 

Great  Cities  Program  for  School  Improvement  begun  in  1965  under 
a grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation, 


HONOR  ORQIESTRA,  see  YOUTH  ORCHESTRA 


HUMANITIES  (Public  School) : An  elective  class  taught  at  secondary 

level,  usually  in  the  high  school,  involving  the  combination 
of  art,  music  and  English,  or  art  emd  music.  Ordinarily  taught 
by  specialists  in  each  field.  Sometimes  taught  as  a double- 
period class  each  day  for  more  capable  students. 


IN— SctiOOL  CONCERTS;  Perfonriaii«jes  given  duxin^  the  school  day  and 
at  the  school  buildings. 


IN-SCHOOL-TIIffi  CONCERTS;  Performances  given  during  the  school  day. 


instrumental  CLASS:  Classes  designed  primarily  for  instructional 

purposes,  although  occasional  performances  might  be  given. 
Usually,  beginning  and  intermediate  level  classes.  The  desig- 
nation "advanced  class"  in  some  school  systems  refers  to  band 
or  orchestra  rather  than  classes  that  are  basically  for  learn- 
ing the  individual  instruments. 

INSTRUMENTAL  SPECIALIST:  A teacher  who  is  trained  to  teach  instru- 

mental classes  and  ensembles  and  who  devotes  the  major  part  of 
his  teaching  time  to  this.  Quite  often  travels  from  one  school 
or  level  to  another.  Gives  group  instruction  on  the  various 
instruments  and/or  conducts  the  band,  orchestra,  stage  band, 
coaches  ensembles. 


xNTiiBwjiiJlHXiii  GRT^ES  OR  LEVEL:  GiradBS  4 tiiiougli  6/  Subdivision 

of  Elementary  grades  or  level. 


INTERVIEW  GUIDE:  The  form  containing  the  sequence  of  questions  to 

be  asked  in  a personal  interview. 


JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADES  OR  LEVEL:  Usually  grades  7 through  9, 

subdivision  of  secondary  level  or  grades. 


KINDERKONZERTS,  see  YOUTH  CONCERTS 
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IjOLLIPOP  concerts,  see  YOUTH  CONCERTS 

MAJOR  ORCHESTRA,  see  ORCHESTRA  CLASSIFICATIONS 

MEDIAN  FAMILY  INCXDME:  Fifty  percent  of  families  have  an  inccxne 

above  the  given  figure  and  50%  below  this  figure. 

METROPOLITAN  2iREA  POPULATION;  Standard  metropolitan  population 
area,  as  designated  by  the  U.S.  census,  contains  at  least 
one  city  having  a minimum  population  of  50,000  persons,  the 
county  (or  town  in  New  England)  of  this  city,  and  adjacent 
counties  closely  related  to  the  city  which  together  form  ah 
integrated  social  and  economic  unit. 

METROPOLITAN  ORCHESTRA,  see  ORCHESTRA  CLASSIFICAitiONS 

MPTF,  see  MUSIC  PERFORMANCE  TRUST  FUND 

MUSIC  CONSULTANT;  A music  specialist  wHo  functions  largely  on  an 
on-call  basis. 

MUSIC  CQQPjDINATOR,  see  Dli^CTOR  OF  MUSIC  EDUCATION 

MUSIC  DIRECTOR  (MUSICAL  DIRECTOR) ; Terms  i2sed  in  Ascribing 

duties  of  the  conductor  of  an  orchestra  including  the  actual 
musical  leadership  and  referring  to  his  total  musical  arid 
artistic  direction. 

MUSIC  PERFORMANCJe  TRUST  FUND;  Fund  established  by  the  recording 
industry  in  cooperation  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Musicians,  through  which  funds  are  tnade  available  for  per^ 
formances  of  instrumental  music  for  which  no  admission  cheirge 
is  made. 

MUSIC  SPECIALIST;  A teacher  trained  specifically  to  teach  music. 

MUSIC  St.,ERVISOR,  see  DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC  EDUCATION 

NON-SCHOOL-TIME  CONCERTS,  see  OFF-SCHOOL-TIME  CONCERTS 

OFF^SCKGOL-TIME  CONCEPilS;  Performances  given  during  hours  and  at 
times  when  schools  customarily  are  not  in  session  (Saturdays, 
Sundays,  evenings,  etc.) 

ORCHESTRA,  see  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ORCHESTRA  l^SOCIATION;  A non-profit  organization,  usually  incor- 
porated, that  serves  as  the  sponsoring  body  for  a symphony 
orchestra. 
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ORCHESTRA.  BOARD:  The  board  of  directors  of  the  orchestra  asso~ 

elation  in  which  is  vested  the  legal  power/  civic  and  financial 
responsibility  to  guide  the  affairs  of  the  orchestra  associa- 
tion and  the  performing  units  it  brings  into  being  and  maintains. 

ORCHESTRA  CLASSIFICATIONS:  For  convenience/  synphony  orchestras  in 

the  United  States  and  Canada  are  classified  according  to  their 
annual  expenditures  or  "annual  budgets". 

Major  orchestras  - operating  on  more  tiian  $500/000  per  year. 

Range  $500/000  to  $4  million.  (Effective  TniTvfTrmm 

base  will  be  $1  million.) 

Metropolitan  orchestras  - operating  on  annual  expenditures 
ranging  from  $100/000  to  $500/000. 

Urban  orchestras  - operating  on  annueil  expenditures  ranging 
from  $50/000  to  $100/000 

Communily  orchestras  - operating  on  annual  expenditJires  of 
less  than  $50/000. 

ORCHESTRA  SOCIETY/  see  ORCHESTRA  ASSOCIATION 

PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL:  A cl^urch-sipported  school. 

PER  PUPIL  EXPENDITURE:  The  annual  expenditure  for  public  education 

of  an  individual.  (Can  be  figured  on  the  basis  of  average  daily 
membership  and  average  daily  attendance.  Some  systems  give  one 
figure  for  the  entire  grade  structure/  but  others  break  it  down 
into  elementary/  junior  and  senior  high  school  figures/  the 
secondary  figures  being  correspondingly  higher  than  elementary 
expenditures . ) 

PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA:  Name  used  by  many  orchestras/  see 

SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA. 

POLICY  LEVEL  PERSONNEL  (Public  School) : Responsible  for  establish- 

ing the  principles  upon  whicii  a school  system  is  run. 

Ordinarily  the  function  of  a school  board  or  committee.  Due 
to  his  close  liaison  with  the  school  board/  the  superintendent 
could  be  classed  in  this  categoxY- 

POVERTY  AREA:  Area  in  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  areas  of 

250/000  or  more  population  based  on:  (1)  percentage  of  fami- 

lies with  cash  incomes  under  $3/000  in  1959;  (2)  percentage  of 
children  18  years  old  not  living  with  both  parents;  (3)  per- 
centage of  males  25  years  old  and  over  with  less  than  8 years 
of  school  ccanpleted;  (4)  percentage  of  iinskilled  males  - laborers 
and  service  workers -aged  14  or  over  in  the  employed  civilian 
labor  force;  (5)  percentage  of  all  housing  lanits  lacking  some 
or  all  plumbing  facilities  or  dilapidated. 
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PRIMARY  GRADES  OR  LEVEL:  Grades  1 through  3.  Subdivision  of 

elementary  grades  or  level, 

PRINTED  PROGRAM:  Listing  of  musical  selections  performed  at  a 

concert,  and  varying  in  format  from  a sinple,  one^page  sheet 
to  an  elaborate  booklet. 

PRIVATE  SCHOOL:  Secular,  non-ptiblic  school. 

PROGRAM;  A grouping  of  a number  of  mxisical  selections  performed 
at  a given  concert. 

PUBLIC  LAW  89-10  (P.L.) , see  E.S.EoA. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC  ADMINISTRATOR,  see  DIRECTOR  OP  MUSIC  EDUCATION 

SECONDARY  GRADES  OR  LEVEL:  Grades  7-12;  subdivided  into  junior 

high  school  - grades  7-9,  and  senior  high  school,  grades  10-12. 

SECONDARY  VOCAL-GENERAL  MUSIC  TEACHER:  A music  specialist  in 

grades  7 through  12  who  is  responsible  for  teaching  general 
music  and,  ordinarily,  vocal  ensembles.  Usually  confined  to 
one  school. 

SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADES  OR  LEVEL;  Usually  grade  10  through  12. 

SERIES  (XXICERT:  One  of  several  concerts  played  for  essentially 

the  same  audience  and,  if  admission  is  charged,  usually  on  a 
subscription  basis. 

SERIES  OF  CONCERTS;  A group  of  performances  halving  some  basic 
relationship,  such  as  audience  age  grouping,  sponsorships, 
programming,  etc. 

SERVICE:  A term  used  in  musicians'  union  contracts  referring 

either  to  rehearsals  and/or  performances.  Customarily  in 
professional  synphony  orchestraks,  the  contracts  call  for  from 
7'  to  9 services  maximum  per  week,  each  service  of  2 to  3 hours 
duration. 

SINFONJETTA,  see  CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA 

SPONSOR:  Term  used  to  designate  a person,  organization,  agency  or 

institution  that  participates  in  the  financing  of  a concert. 

STUDENT  CONCERTS,  see  YOUTH  CONCERTS 

STUDENT  MATERIALS  (Public  School):  Reading  matter,  outlines 

worksheets,  suggested  references,  resources,  individual 
activities, tests,  evaluation  forms  given  directly  to  the 
student  for  his  personal  use. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  MATERIALS  (Public  School):  Recordings f filinSr  film- 

strips  f books f pamphlets t pictures f etc. 

SYMPHONETTA,  SYMPHONIETTAr  see  CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA 

SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA:  A large  group  of  musicians,  characterized 

by  the  instrumentation  of  string,  woodwind,  brass  and  per- 
cussion complements , rehearsing  and  performing  together  on 
an  organized  basis  under  the  artistic  leadership  of  a con- 
ductor, and  lasiially  under  the  auspices  of  an  orchestra  asso- 
ciation* 

TEACHERS'  GUIDE:  A publication  written  for  use  by  the  teacher  in 

preparing  to  present  the  matter  in  a subject  area,  such  as 
music,  and  specifically,  youth  concerts. 

TIOT  TOTS  CONCERT,  see  YOUTH  CONCERT 

TRANSPARENCIES  {Public  School) ; A clear  film- like  sheet  upon  which 
a teacher  may  v^rite,  draw  or  i^pe.  Pictures  and  photographs 
may  be  also  imprinted.  For  use  with  the  overhead  projector. 

URBAN  ORCHESTRA,  see  ORCHESTRA  CLASSIFICATIONS 

WOMEN’S  ASSOCIATION:  An  association  of  women  who  volunteer  their 

TTiP  auid  services  for  work  on  behalf  of  an  orchestra,  including 
educational,  promotional  and  fund  raising  activities,  and  desig- 
nated by  various  names  such  as  Women’s  Committee,  Women’s 
Auxiliary,  Women’s  League,  Women's  Guild,  etc. 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CONCERTS,  see  YOUTH  CONCERTS 

YOUTH  CONCERTS:  Performcinces  given  expressly  for  young  people, 

usually  up  to  and  including  high  school  age  students.  The 
term,  in  usuage  by  various  orchestras,  is  synonymous  with: 

Children's  concerts,  student  concerts,  young  people's 
concerts,  little  people’s  concerts,  etc. 

Concerts  for  pre-school  age  children  are  presented  under  the 
following  and  similar  titles:  Tiny  Tots  concerts.  Lollipop 

Concerts,  Kinderkonzerts , Little  People's  Concerts,  etc. 

YOUTH  ORCHESTRA;  An  orchestra  ccxnposad  of  young  people,  usually 
of  junior  high  school,  high  school  and  college  age  students. 
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MUSIC  EDUCATION  DATA  GATHERING  DEVICES:  ORGANIZATION,  USE,  COMPILATION 
DEVICES 

Used  for  School  Personnel 
Questionnaire s 


Elementary  Classroom  Teachers  Code  V 

Elementary  Classroom  Music  Specialists Code  R 

Secondary  Vocal  Teachers  Code  U 

Instrumental  Specialists  (all  levels)  .......  Code  T 


General  Data  Sheets  (for  specialist  use  only)  . . . Code  Z 
Interview  Guides 

Policy  Level  Personnel  (School  Board  Members, 

Superintendents)  .....  ...  Code  0 


Federal  Contract  Administrators Code  P 

General  Administrators  and  Supervisors  Code  Q 

Music  Administrators  and  Supervisors  Code  S 

Television  - Radio  Personnel  Code  X 


Used  for  Students 

Questionnaire  for  Secondary  Level  Student  Opinion  Code  N 


PROCEDURES 

Questionnaires 

Basic  music  education  questionnaire  pre-tested  in  an  ele«- 
mentary  school  in  Arlington  County,  Virginia. 

Final  revisions  made  after  first  field  trip  (Baltimore 
and  Winston-Salem). 

Random  samplings  of  questionnaire  respondents  used  where- 
ever  possible. 

In  part  of  the  study,  respondents  given  option  of  submit- 
ting questionnaires  anonymously. 

Maximum  of  50  questionnaires  of  any  one  code  distributed 
in  any  given  school  system. 

Questionnaire  data  coded  and  placed  on  punch  cards. 

Key  punching  and  processing  handled  by  American  University 
Data  Processing  Center. 

Interview  Guides 

Final  revisions  made  in  guides  after  first  field  trip. 

Use  of  guides  remained  sufficiently  flexible  as  to  be 
practical  in  a given  situation. 

Data  was  hand-coded  and  recorded  for  use  in  final  report. 
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Copy  of  Announcement  Sent  to Respondents Along  With  Questionnaires 


YOUTH  CONCERT  STUDY 

Your  school  system  and  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  are  partici- 
pating in  a nationwide  study  of  symphony  orchestra  youth  concert 
activities.  The  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  the  American  University, 
and  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League  have  jointly  undertaken 
such  a study  to  develop  suggestions  and  guidelines  for  presenting 
youth  concerts  as  an  increasingly  important  part  of  our  cultural 
growth. 

A major  concern  of  the  study  will  be  to  find  out  what  effect 
these  youth  concerts  have  upon  the  total  public  school  experience. 
Through  a questionnaire  sampling  of  the  attitudes  and  opinions  of 
teachers  and  administrators,  we  hope  to  learn  what  is  happening 
from  those  closest  to  the  situation. 

It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  you  will  find  this  questionnaire 
interesting  and  thought-provoking.  Please  complete  and  return 
it  in  the  self-addressed  envelope  as  soon  as  possible.*  Your  reply 
will  be  considered  confidential.  You  may  omit  your  name  from  the 
quest ionnaire , if  you  so  desire.  The  success  of  the  study  depends 
on  your  interest  and  cooperation.  For  this  we  are  deeply  grateful. 

Upon  completion,  a copy  of  this  study  will  be  made  available 
through  the  music  office  of  every  participating  school  system. 

Martin  Le  Beau 
Research  Specialist 


* Be  sure  that  the  questionnaire  title  agrees  with  your  teach- 
ing position.  If,  for  some  reason,  you  are  unable  to  complete 
this  questionnaire,  please  return  it  to  the  central  office  so 
that  our  records  will  be  complete. 
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Compilations  of  Responses  of  Teaching  Personnel 
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Supervisors  
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Selected  Data  From 

MUSIC  EDUCATION  QUESTIONNAIRES  AND  INTERVIEW  GUIDES 

Questionnaire  Data  Compilations 

More  often  than  not,  the  total  number  of  responses  to  a ques- 
tion will  not  equal  the  number  of  questionnaires  returned  in 
ahy  one  category  because t 

1.  Few  respondents  answered  all  questions 

2.  Some  questions  elicited  more  than  one  answer 

The  Elementary  Classroom  Teacher  Questionnaire  (Code  V)  was 
the  basic  data  gathering  device  used  in  sampling  teachfer  opin- 
ion, and  most  of  the  question;;*,  also  were  used  in  ohe  or  more 
of  the  questionnaires  for  otbr;r  teaching  categories. 

A compilation  of  responses  is  given  for  questions  common  to 
2 or  more  questionnaires,  to  permit  comparisons  of  opinions 
expressed  among  the  4 different  categories  of  teachers. 

Compilations  of  responses  are  given  to  some  questions  that 
were  used  in  only  one  questionnaire  when  such  data  is  per- 
tinent to  the  music  education  and  youth  concert  programs  in 
which  the  teacher  functioned. 


Interview  Response  Compilations 

Compilation  of  responses  are  given  for  questions  not  included 
in  the  questionnaires. 

Compilations  are  included  in  most  cases  only  when  answers  from 
2 or  more  responses  are  involved. 


Comp ilation  of  Responses 

Code  R Elementary  Classroom  Specialists 

Code  T Instrumental  Specialists  (all  levels) 

Code  U Secondary  Vocal  Teachers 

Code  V Elementary  Classroom  Teachers 

The  position  of  each  question  in  the  respective  questionnaire  is 
indicated  by  the  code  number  preceding  each  question. 

Percentages  are  based  on  the  actual  number  of  responses  received 
and  are  rounded  off  to  the  nearest  whole  number . The  total  number 
of  questionnaires  received  is  listed  to  provide  further  basis  for 
comparison.  6U6 


ir-8  Id  yoiir  childhood,  were 
V«15  concerts  designed  for  young 
people  "ever  a part  of  your 
backgroxmd? 


IF-9  If  so,  through  wMch 
V-I4  mediimi  were  they  pre- 
sented? 


TJ V 


Yes 

305^ 

m 

47^ 

Ikanber  of  Besponses 

178 

-496— 

Code  Total 

irc 

500 

IT 

V 

Live  Concert 

"W 

74^. 

Badio 

12^ 

T.V. 

2^ 

— 

1 & 2 

1 & 3 

- 

11%  . 

1,2  & 5 

w 

1% 

Kumher  of  Besponses 

^ 1 rrt  _ •! 

113 

t r c* 

162 

rn/> 

Code  Tota,!  ISC  500 


U 


V-15  concerts  had  on  your  cul- 
tural development. 


U-12M  Do  you  help  in 
T-10  pre-concert  pre- 
V-I7M  paration? 


Favorable 

95^ 

Wo  ... 

ITo  Particular  Effect 

ifo 

7% 

■Dhfavorable 

Number  of  Besponses 

- 83- 

161  , 

Code  Total 

198 

530 

TJ 

T 

V 

Yes 

n% 

No 

2Qfo 

Vlf 

45^ 

Number  of  Besponses  195 

280 

501 

Code  Total 

1S8 

292 

500 

U-I4  If  other  than  school  per- 
V-18  sonnel  assist  in  the  pre- 
paration, are  you  satisfied 
with  their  presentation? 


V 

V 

'Yes 

jH 

No 

Mo 

5%-. 

Sometimes 

159^ 

’n,a. 

10% 

6155 

Bumber  of  Besponses 

52 

jm— 

Code  Total 

198 

500 

TJ-16 

Do  you  receive  a 

IF 

T 

" V 

11. 

T-14 

teacher’s  guide 

Yes 

65t 

Wo 

64?^ 

89%  . 

V-21 

for  concert  pre- 

No 

20% 

ogpL 

7% 

H-12 

paration? 

Sometimes 

Wo 

. Wo 

10% 

kfo.... 

■Number  of  Besponses  178 

169 

460 

248 

Code  Total 

198 

292 

500 

26f 

6lt7 


P-17 

Is  it  adeciiate  for 

^ - - 

T - 
w 

G? 

V 

R 

T-15 

your  p'orposes? 

Yes 

92^ 

^W. 

925S 

¥-22 

ITo 

% 

4^ 

lio 

7^ 

R-13 

Sometimes 

w 

- 

’ - 

U 

Other  ■ 

1%  -1% 

- 

M 

No  Ansv;er 

- 

1^ 

Numher  of  Responses 

133  112 

282 

229 

Code  Total 

19C  292 

500  , 

2.62 

TJ-18  Please  rate  this  material, 

T-16 

V-22 

E-14 


COPE  U 

No,  of 

Excellent 

Good 

Ihir 

Poor 

"Responses 

Provides  sufficient 
infoicmation 

55^ 

10^ 

- 

119 

Clearly 

or^:anized 

62fo 

52^ 

7^ 

- 

137 

Suggested  supple- 
mentai^y  material  avail£ 

ble 

26^ 

175^ 

16^ 

132 

Other 

45% 

32^ 

32^ 

- 

11 

Code  Total  - 19£ 


-rw 

C ODE  T 

No,  of 

^cellent 

Good 

Pfeiir 

Poor 

Responses 

Provides  sufficient 
inf'oimtion 

5555 

415^ 

1^ 

100  - 

Clearly 
_o:j^ani2cd  , 

Aii 

nefo 

Jfo 

1^ 

105 

Suggested  supple- 

mehtary  material  available  ^ 

33^ 

I6f. 

1355 

100 

Other 

- 

Code  Total  ^292 

ir-18 

T-16 

V-22 

H-14 


Provides  sufficient 
information 

CODS  Y 
Excellent 

54^ 

Good 

54^ 

Fair 

Poor 

Do.  of 
Eesnonses 

273 

“Clearly 

59^ 

50^ 

'ifo 

279 

“Suggested  supple-  295^ 

tnprk-hnrv  inatGriais  available 

j¥ 

1655 

239 

Other 

- ■ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Code  Total  — 500 

Provides  sufficient 
information 

CODE  R 
Excellent 

' 57i 

Good 

555^ 

Ihir 

&fo 

Poor 

4/» 

Eo.  of 
Responses 

229 

^ Clearly 

ftT»;?ar»iZGd 

Sofa 

30^ 

1(^ 

231 

Suggested  supple- 

materials  available^ 

23^ 

21^ 

10^ 

214 

Other 

- 

- 

•* 

- 

Code  Total  - 262 

ir~20  Do  yoto?  receive 
T-I7  isaterials  pre- 
V-25  pared  for  dis- 
E-16  tribution  to 
yoTjr  students? 


D 

T 

V 

R 

Yes 

19^» 

25io 

Eo 

6A% 

80>^ 

Sometimes 

' 23^ 

nfo 

"W“ 

4^_ 

llumber  of  Responses 

182 

"IW 

462 

25^ 

"^Code  Total  * 

198 

292 

SCO 

262 

U-22  Please  rate  this  material. 

M9 

V*-27 

R^18 


COSE  S 

Ex.-Good 

Fair-Poor 

ifumber  of  Responses 

Interestiog  for 
ages  involved 

15fc 

CO 

53 

Vocahnlary 

choice 

Vi 

54 

layout  and 
artv/ork 

(Aio 

AOfo 

38 

Organization. of  ideas 
and  information 

85^ 

15^ 

52 

Recordings  available 
and  in  good  condition 

59i^ 

41^ 

46 

Printed  musical 
examples 

68^ 

32^ 

47 

Code  Total  - I98 


CODE 

T 

Ex. -Good 

Fair-Poor 

EiMber  of  Responses 

Interesting  for 
ages  involved 

Vi 

22fo 

46 

Vocabulary 

choice 

9oi 

10^ 

39 

layout  and 
artwork 

Vi 

29i 

38 

Organization  of  ideas 
and  information 

sii 

iQi 

40 

Recordings  available 
and  in  good  condition 

Vi 

38 

Printed  musical 
examples 

6$i 

yii 

35 

Code  Total  - 292 

t5 


I 


-5 


'<5^ 


o 

ERIC 


6^0 


: CODE  T 

Ez.-Good  Pair-Poor 

Eumber  of  Responses 

Interesting  for 
ages  involved  . 

n.c^o 

2^.0fo 

• 145 

VocaDulaiy 

choice 

71.055 

29.ofo 

142 

layout  and 
artwork 

69.ofo 

51.0^ 

128 

Organization  of  ideas 
and  information 

■ 82.0^ 

18.0^ 

• .155 

Recordings  available 
and  in  good  condition 

66. 

54.0^ 

122 

Printed  musical 
es^mples 

52.C^o 

48.0^ 

125 

Code  Total  - 500 

! 


j 


CODE  R 


Ex. -Good 

Eair-Poor 

IJumber  of  Responses 

Interesting  for 
ages  involved 

90.055 

10.0^ 

50 

Vocabulary 

choice 

'81.0^ 

19.0^ 

47 

layout  and 
artwork 

76.055 

■ 24.055 

34 

Organization- of  ideas 
and  information 

88.0^ 

11.0^ 

45 

Recordings  available 
and  in  good  conditioh 

80.0^ 

ZO.Ofo 

35 

Printed  musical 
examples 

86.0^ 

14.0^ 

36 

Code  (Total  - 262 

U-23  Do  you  develop 
T-20  material  s_pe- 

V-28  cifically  for 
R-“21  yoTir  ovjn  pur- 
poses? 


TJ-23  Do  you  collect 
money  for  any  of 
R-25  the  following? 


U~26  In  what  way  do  you 
V-5^  think  the  collecti' 
R-26  of  money  should  he 
handled? 


u 

T 

V 

R 

45% 

36% 

30% 

59% 

.40^ 

other 

w 

Ifumher  of  Responses 

166 

~152 

447 

225 

Code  Total 

19C 

292 

500 

262* 

- 

TJ 

V 

R 

Ticket  Admission 

Zlfo 

235^ , 

CM 

Printed  l^^terials 

Both  Above 

~w 

Transport at ion 

29^- 

_2§|. 

42% 

ITone  of  These 

AZi 

Ils 

Other 

- 

Uumher  of  Responses 

153 

^37 

Code  Total 

198 

500 

262 

on 

U 

y 

R 

Bv  Ciassrcom  Teacher 

~w 

44^ 

61^ 

Ev  School  Office 

22% 

29%  17% 

oVner;  PTA>  etc. 

27% 

22fo 

Kusic  Teacher 

^Af<, 

- , 

Uumher  of  Responses 

147 

133 

CSod.6 

193 

500 

262 

IJ-27  VJh^t  is  your  attitude  towaird  having  students  pay  for  some- 
V~32  thing  ih  order  to  attend  yolith  concerts?  j 


V ■ R. 

Veirv  Favorable  — Favorable  . . 

Neutral 

% 

.8?^  ..20?$ 

IJnfavorable  — Very  Unfavorable 

Zlfo 

33%  25% 

■Other 

4?^  4^ 

Number  of  Responses 

161 

392  210 

Code  Total  

198 

560  26J>. 

652 


rrt 


ir-28  V/hat  provision  is 
V-55  EJade  for  students 
K-28  financially  un- 
able to  meet  the 
expense  of  youth 
concerts? 


V 

V 

R 

Teacher  Rays 

^ 

School  Pays 

C\J 

STfa 

PTA.  Pays 

Wo 

Federal  Funds 

5% 

E.A. 

48^ 

Other 

Ofo 

ITone 

2yf 

«H6 

Number  of  Responses 

154 

270 

178 

Code  Total 

l-Jo 

500 

262 

IT-29  Do  you  feel  that  the  students  should  be  prepared  to  hear  the 
!P-22  music  played  at  youth  concerts? 

R-25 

CODE  IT  - Of  185  respondents  to  this  question,  1?9  were 
in  favor  of  student  pre-concert  preparation. 

CODE  T - 285  of  285  respondents  to  this  question  were 

in  favor  of  student  pre-concert  preparation. 

CODE  R - Opinion  was  unanimous  that  the  students  i?hould  be 

I prepared  before  hearing  the  concert, 

i 


ij-57  Do  you  object  to 
T-27  having  the  con- 
V-38  certs  on  school 
time? 


tr-56  Jb?om  the  standpoint 
V-37  of  student  receptive- 
ness, what  time  is 
best  for  concerts? 


TJ 

T , 

V 

' Yes 

■ 4^- 

_24^ 

No 

JSA 

94^- 

Sometimes  

- 

1^ 

Nomber  of  Resnoiises 

181 

285. 

A82. 

Code  Total 

198 

292 

, 500 

U 

V 

Earlier  Morning  Hours 

40?J 

later  Morning  Hours 

29^ 

Both  of  Above 



Earlier  Afternoon  Hours 

17%  22% 

" latter  Afternoon  Hours 

Outside  of  School  Hours 

% 

Other 

- 

Number  of  Responses 

181 

4J0 

"Code  Total 

198 

■500 

65a 


|er|c 


TI-39  Are  you  sstds- 
T-29  fied  with  the 
V“‘40  transportation 
R-29  arrangements 
when  children 
attend  concerts 
av;ay  from  school? 


T7 

- u _ 

-Yes 

nN 

00 

\ 

81^ 

81^ 

■ No 

22f», 

SometDJtes 

- . 

.2^ 

Other 

N.A.  . 

" \io 

1^' 

ITumher  of  Responses 

174 

457 

244 

Code  Q;otal 

198 

300 

U-40  If  not,  which  of  the  following  are  contributing  factors? 

T"»30 

V-41 
R-50 


II 

T 

V 

R 

"^Busses  Not  Provided 

Y>io  „ 

'39^  , 

TTcj-ro  'Poo  7ih{Tie‘op?Tirp  

Too  Crowded  - 

-XU- 

1(^. 

--23$L 

32^. 

T-cin  Takes  Too  T,or!^  ^ . 

1Q^-. 

iio 

Combination  1 & 2 

— 

16^ 

Combination  2 & 5 

- 

'bi 

- 

Combination  2 & 4 

«p« 

~*2^ 

"4% 

- 

Combination  2,  3 & 4 

- 

2^ 

- 

Insufficient  Supervision  on  Bus 

T,' 

8% 

5^ 

Bus  Not  On  Schedule 

13^ 

~'2% 

Both  5 & 6 

2io 

~ 

Other 

- 

■~2^ 

Number  of  Responses 

■ 30 

52 

114 

5^„. 

Code  Total 

19S 

292 

^500 

‘26;2 

TI-4I  From  your  ovm  experience,  what  type  of  youth  concert  has 
T-31  proved  most  effective  educationally? 

V-42 
R-31 


xr 

T 

V 

' R 

Chll  Orchestra 

"W 

W 

“W” 

4-1^ 

Chamber  Orchestra 

155 

~ 

_2E 

4^ 

Orchestra  with  Soloist  or  Group 

14?^ 

31 

’ Small  Ensemble 

16% 

jj|,I 

7% 

TJnable  to  Answer 

(,% 

17^ 

Combination  1 & 2 

- 

1% 

Combination  1 & 3 

21^ 

' 9^. 

Ti% 

' Combination  1 & 4 

Combination  2 & 5 

1^ 

' combination  2 & 4 

1% 

- 

- 

’ Number  of  Responses 

190 

280 

478_ 

264 

Code  Total 

198' 

2:92 

2:62^ 

o 


Rate  general  audience  behavior  at  youth  concerts. 


U-43 

U 

T 

V 

R 

T-33 

Excellent-Good 

82% 

CO 

87% 

88% 

V-44 

Fair-Poor 

18% 

13% 

13% 

12% 

R-33 

Number  of  Responses 

182 

201 

470 

244" 

Code  Total 

198 

292 

.500 

262 

tr-44 

T-34 

V-45 

R-54 


In  your  opinion,  what  factors  account  for  the  tj^pe  of  be- 
havior you  have  just  indicated? 


_____  . r r , , L r 

TT 

T 

V 

R 

lack  of  Pre-concert  ?repa?:a,tion 

40? 

'29/0^ 

Jl£ 

ig 

Inadequate  SupenH  sion 

22fp 

29/o 

24fo 

""inappropriate  Kat erial  for  A/?e  Group 

YfW 

nw  ~ » 

r®" 

of 

Conductor  Veriables 

11^'“' 
S-.  ■ 

VlO/o 

n«  wi-i-TTs** 

85  Ty^ 

" Concerts  Too  Loin^ 

- 

1-15 

2% 

Overcrov/ded  Conditions 

2^0 

_ 2%  G<^/o 

9? 

Poor  Acoustics 

2-/L 

2% 

"^Interruption  of  Pe?.ls 

- 

- 

Ifumber  of  Responses 

T! 

45 

105 

45 

' Percenta-^e  P.eportin;^  Fair-Poor  Behavior 

Wo"' 

_i'5f 

Code  Total 

193^ 

"2«.2 

U 

T 

V 

R 

Good  Behavior  Bue  To  Pre-concert  Prep. 

W 

JilL 

475 

Adequate  Supervision 

22? 

Jl^L 

Good  Program  Content 

2f^ 

i5)r 

165 

109^, 

Other 

^Qfo 

’^5^-L 

Number  of  Responses 

90 

2Zf 

400 

■'155 

Percentage  Reuorting  Si* -Good  Behavior 

62^^ 

'^W 

88f 

•Ov  f.  r 

"15ode  Total" 

193 

292' 

fOO 

lK;l 

IJ-47  To  what  degree  has 
T-57  the  conductor's 

b 

T 

V 

Ver;'/'  Much 

Z?f/o 

66^ 

V-49  manner  contributed 

Quite  a Bit 

225  285 

28% 

to  the  general  suc- 
ces  of  the  youth 
concert  performances? 

A Little 

75  Wo  5% 

Hot  At  All 

25 

1fo 

Number  of  Responses 

177 

2Ar“ 

445 

Code  Total 

i.M 

292 

500 

i 


T-40  Have  e3ctra-Ei’.sical 
V-52  devices,  such  as 
cartoons,  puppets, 
or  large  animated 
figures^ been  used  as 
part  of  the  concerts? 


T 

V 

Yes 

,14% 

11% 

Ho 

00 

8f)^ 

CO 

Sometimes 

•m 

1^ 

H.A. 

\io 

- 

Humber  of  "Responses 

224 

451 

244. 

Code  Total 

292 

500 

262 

I 


5 

3 

«< 


I 

T-4'J  If  so,  \-jhat 

T 

V 

R 

» 

V-53  V7ere  they?  Cartoons 

18^ 

11^ 

18^ 

1 

R-57  Puppets 

CO 

i 

5% 

% 

1 

Animated  ligures 

ip?S 

Bffo 

— 

1 

Pravdngs  and  Illustrations 

40% 

Wo 

1 

Dramatic  Effects 

2^0 

,3% 

— 

1 

& 

Dancing 

Qio 

24^ 

8^ 

Audio-Visual  Devices 

16fo 

4%' 

11^ 

1 

Other 

6fo 

^io 

& 

|P 

Humber  of  Responses 

49 

80 

a 

1 

Code  Total 

292 

500 

262 

1 

67 

i 

p 

1 

T~42  Rate  their  effect- 

V 

R 

fc? 

w 

V-54  iveness  for  edu-  Very  Effective 

74/» 

Wo 

74f» 

% 

&’ 

V 

R-58  cational  pu3?poses.  Moderately  Effective 

nfc 

2G<fo 

^y!o 

1 

1 C) 

ineffective 

Sfo 

4fo 

Humber  of  Responses 

35 

74 

iSi 

Code  Total 

292 

500 

■262 

Is  the  music  played 
5?~45  suitable  for  the 
V-55  age  groiip  involved? 


Yes 


Ho 


TJ 


T 


86^ 


79^ 


V 


86^ 


Sometimes 

, 9F 

- 

Do  not  Know 

1^ 

I3f» 

2jo 

Humber  of  Responses 

175 

266 

459 

Code  Total 

198* 

29^ 

500 

I 


656, 


ierIc 


’mmm 


tJ-52  “V/hat  suggestions  do  yen  have  for  i^prO'ving  the  program 
T*-44  content  for  yoiir  specific  age  group?  ■ 

V-56 


IJ 

T 

V 

ffiie  type  of  music  should  he  geared  to 
the  children’s  ability  to  comprehend 

i 

-j. 

CO 

20fo 

21^& 

Concerts  are  too  long 

4^ 

- 

Concerts  are  too  short 

- 

¥ 

More  extra-musical  devices 
should  he  employed 

% 

'ifo 

9^ 

Q?he  instructional  narration 
should  he  expanded 

Tfo 

9^ 

More  music  familiar  to  the 
children  should  he  played 

% 

18^ 

Ihere  should  he  more  student  soloists 
and  other  forms  of  student  partic5,pation 

^Ofo 

Ai» 

45? 

Shorter  numbers  should  he  played  and/or 
fewer  movements  from  long  symphonies 

5^ 

v4o 

^2fo 

More  contemporary  music 
should  he  pla?/ed 

155^ 

11^ 

8^ 

Other 

— 

CO 

175? 

Mumher  of  Responses 

92 

91 

158 

Code  Total 

198 

292 

5C0 

TJ-53 

Is  there  audience 

' V 

R 

V-57 

participation  at 

Yes 

ui 

-82^ 

R-41 

the  concert? 

s 

575? 

54^ 

1M 

' Sometimes 

4^ 

Other 

2io 

¥ 

■ M.A. 

2io 

— 

\jo 

i^umher  of  Responses 

165 

450 

241 

Code  TotsJ 

198 

150,0 

262 

U-54 

IJhat  do  the 

U 

V 

R 

V-58 

students  do? 

Sing 

62% 

43/j 

55^ 

R-42 

Clap  or  Tap  Rhythms 

Q% 

2^ 

Both  Above 

6% 

I6f. 

Que  st  ion-Ansv/er 

16?" 

16^ 

Other 

4? 

s? 

¥ 

Clap  and  Question-Answer 

- 

Klmiher  of  Responses 

76 

308 

204 

Code  Total 

198 

50i) 

262 

P“55  Vihat  is  your  opinion 

fnmmmt^  i.  m-  n pir  ii 

G ' ' 

V 

V-59  oP  "this  iype  of 

Very  Good 

5¥ 

lef^ 

H-43  activity? 

Good 

41^ 

3» 

Good,  If  Limited 

11^ 

"W 

"17% 

Unfavorable 

165^ 

lio 

6^ 

Other 

w 

IjE 

Rumber  of  Responses 

90 

^8 

205 

Code  Total 

.198 

J500 

262 

TJ-58  Do  you  think  that 

U 

V 

R 

V-60  your  students  should 

Yes 

___  ___47^Jg_ 

J§i 

R-59  have  programs  in 

Ro 

52^  biio 

hand  during  the  con- 

Other 

H 

1^ 

cert? 

R.A. 

1% 

Sometimes 

- 

- 

1^ 

Rumber  of  Responses 

157 

' 468 

242 

Code  Total 

198 

500 

262 

U-59  Please  explain  your  answer. 
V-61 

R»40  


j 

TJ 

V 

R 

Programs  are  a distraction 
for  audience  members 

•B 

00 

4¥ 

36f 

Ib?ograms  rattle  and  disturb 
the  orchestra  members 

11?^ 

Bfo 

Programs  are  unnecessaiy  if  adequate 
pre-concert  preparation  is  given 

12^ 

If 

17^ 

Programs  are  helpful,  in  that  they  give  the 
students  knowledge  of  the  order,  titles,  etc. 

30f; 

29f 

Programs  should  not  be  used  without  adequate  pre- 
concert prep,  and  instructions  in  how  to  handle  them 

2<fo 

3f 

Programs  ^n''hle  better 
post-concert  recall 

zio 

% 

Yes  for  older  but 
not  younger  students 

% 

% 

lio 

Other  . . 

% 

4f 

Af 

Rumber  of  Responses 

144 

431 

254 

Code  Total 

198 

500 

rez 

O e$& 


I 


I 


j)o  you  *ceceiVe 
materials  for 
V'“62  post«concert 
R-44  ciassro-in  ufees? 


. TT->62  Do  you  use 
5-49  planned  post— 
-V-64  concert  activi« 
R-46  ties  of  youjc  ovjn? 


b 

T 

V 

R 

Yes 

■ I25& 

14^ 

13^ 

iJo 

88^ 

83g 

s,% 

CD 

Sometimes 

— 

- 

- 

’ Other 

- 

1^ 

- 

- 

K,A. 

- 

2^ 

- 

- 

Iwmber  of  Responses 

Y60 

2^5 

468 

25T 

Code  Total 

1?8 

292 

500 

262 

H 

T 

V 

R 

• Yes 

4^ 

■ Ho 

§5f» 

66^ 

49S5 

2% 

Sometimes 

WCM 

CW 

H.A. 

- 

- 

45^ 

TO 

Humber  of  Responses 

155 

227 

‘3'^ 

193 

Code  Total 

198 

292 

500 

262 

U-65  If  so,_descri‘be  briefly  v/liat  they  are, 

T-50 

V-65 

R-47. 


U 

T 

V 

R 

Discussion  of  reactions  to  music  - possibly 
accomnanied  by  inritten  or  oral  reports 

6ofo 

50?5 

53^ 

Replaying  of  selections  on  records, 
or  of  instruments  of  the  orchestra 

20fo 

\tffo 

14^ 

1455 

Written  Assignments 

Sfo 

^io 

4^ 

% 

Films 

- 

- 

- 

Listening  to  related  music 

% 

- 

tlfo 

Ho 

Discussion  of  non~subjective  elements,  i.e. 
composers*  lives,  styles,  etc. 

% 

9^ 

Wo 

Correlating  the  music  v;ith  other  studies  - 
art, literature,  social  studies 

- 

- 

555 

2fo 

Discussion  of  proper  concert  behavior 

- 

- 

rjo 

Ho 

Other 

■3/. 

- 

Ho 

Ho 

Humber  of  Responses 

88 

'85 

191 

151 

bode  Total 

1S2 

292 

500 

'262 

6^9 


TJ-65  Does  yoTJT  school 
T-52  system  have  post- 
V-66  concert  staff 
fi-48  evaination  ses- 
sions? 


D 

I 

V 

R 

Yes 

Ho 

6d^ 

Sometimes 

- 

- 

- 

Do  Hot  ^ow 

~w 

- 

di 

Hiaaber  of  Responses 

15a 

2J2 

442 

ro 

VJ1 

0 

Code  iotal 

292 

500 

262 

D«-66  If  so,  are  you 

U 

T 

V 

R 

usually  given  a 

Yes 

3®?f 

44^ 

10?5 

70^ 

chance  to  parti- 

Ko 

6^ 

W 

90%  5O9S 

H»49  cipate  in  these 

Humber  of  Responses 

27 

276 

4? 

evalxiations? 

Code  Total 

198 

292 

500 

262 

8^7  Are  the  results 
T-54  of  the  evalu- 
y-68  ations  generally 
R«'50  put  into  practice? 


D 

T 

V 

R 

Yes 

7?^ 

~W 

82^ 

18^ 

Ro 

2d 

Other 

- 

- 

- 

Number  of  Responses 

8 

^7 

28 

Code  Ibtal 

•19B 

292 

262 

U-68  Would  you  like 
5?-55  to  have  a 
V-69  stronger  voice 
R-51  in  evaluating 
youth  concerts? 


D 

T 

7 

R 

Yes 

dH 

2??5 

44^ 

No 

59^ 

'sd 

Other 

¥ 

_NoiDbeEL  of^Bemonr^as 

92 

187 

166 

Code  Total 

198 

29? 

500 

262 

tr-69  In  your  opinion,  what  is  the  purpose  of  youth  concezrfcs? 
T-56 


E-52 

TJ 

T 

R 

Educational  in  nusic 

CVJ 

CSJ 

Educational  in  student’s  own 
social  responses  with  others 

efo 

5^ 

Enrichment,  fosters  appreciation 
for  ^^od  music 

38^ 

34^ 

CM 

To  enjoy  nn^ic  and 
increase  concert  attendance 

% 

Stimulate  interest  in  music  as 
an  amateur  or  professional 

11^ 

% 

Recruitment  for  future  concert 
audiences 

4^ 

Exposure  to  the  live 
performance 

11^ 

1355 

'iOfo 

Other 

- 

Rumher  of  Responses 

"229 

444 

^74 

Code  Total 

li*8 

292 

0^70 

Are  these  goals 

H 

T 

R 

T-57 

heing  achieved  in  Yes 

n 19fo  90fo 

R-55 

the  cuCTent  youth  iTo 

concert  situation?  Sometimes 

Other 

2^ 

2^ 

1^ 

Humher  of  Responses 

148 

2?? 

2?1 

Code  Total 

198 

292 

262 

TT-71 

T-58 

R-54 

If  not,  please  elaborate. 

n 

T 

R 

hasufficient  number  of  concerts 

"W 

Inadequate  variety  of  progi:ams 

- 

Veiy  few  attend  concerts 

"W 

2^ 

lack  imagination 

in 

lack  of  orchestra  preparation 

lack  of  understanding  of  audience  appeal 

22^ 

Inadequate  student  preparation 

- 

Inadequate  post-concert  follow-up 

Other 

22^ 

lJumber  of  Responses 

?2 

24 

'27. 

Code  Total 

198 

292 

262 

APPENDIX  B 

STUDBNT  OPINION  ON  YOUTH  COBBCERTS  « Questionnaire  Code  N 


(Note:  Not  all  students  responded  to  all  questions) 


Responses 


Junior 

Senior 

high 

high 

school 

school  Total 

Number  of  student  respondents.  . . 37  223 
Number  of  different  schools.  ...  2 6 
No. of  different  cities  represented 


260 

8 

7 


Youth  concert  attendance 


Number  having  attended  youth  concerts  

Number  of  years  having  attended  youth  concerts: 
Average  number  of  years  attended  . . . . . 

Range  in  " " " 

Median  " " " " 

Mode  ’*  ” " " 


207 

4.0  (yrs) 

10.0 

4.5 

6.0 


General  response  to  youth  concerts 

Positive  reaction  .....  89% 

Some  reservations  or  outright  rejection  11% 

Enjoyed  the  most  at  youth  concerts  No.  of  answers 

' “ received 


Variety  of  music  played . . 

Music  involvi’”ig  a soloist 

Classics 

Contemporary  music  . 

Seeing  someone  my  own  age  perform  

Broadway  show  tunes 

String  numbers  

Vocalists  as  part  of  the  program  

Miscellaneous  responses  included  quality  of 
performance,  specific  compositions,  types 
of  programs. 


31 

30 

20 

14 

10 

6 

5 

3 


Enjoyed  the  least  at  youth  concerts 


Longer  pieces  32 

Slow,  heavy  music 26 

Very  modern  music «...  13 

Conductor  talking  down  to  the  audience 12 

Some  solos iO 

Miscellaneous  responses  included  opera, 

'"ifficulty  of  staying  awake,  etc. 


If  you  were  given  the  chance  to  plan  youth  concerts,  what 
would  you  suggest?  (Most  frequently  mentioned  items) 


Well-rounded  programs  of  classics  and 

contemporary 34 

More  familiar  tunes  with  movements.  ......  30 

Shorter,  lighter  pieces  . 28 

More  soloists  ^ . . . 21 

More  contemporary  music 21 

Program  introducing  jazz 16 

Separate  concerts  for  high  school  students.  . . 14 

No  changes  in  present  programs  are  necessary.  . 14 

More  explanation  of  music  before  it  is  played  . 12 

More  frequent  concerts  H 

More  show  tunes  10 

A good  narrator 9 

Instrument  demonstrations 8 

More  student  participation  3 


Do  you  attend  any  of  the orchestra* s regular  subscription 
concerts? 


Yes  . . .101 

Sometimes 1 

No  144 


If  so,  do  you  prefer  youth  or  adult  concerts  and  why? 


a.  Youth  concerts 31 

They  have  more  appeal  for  younger  people  17 

b.  Regular  subscription  concerts  77 

Because  complete  compositions  are  played  “17 
Programming  is  less  general  and  more. 

specific 10 

Youth  concerts  geared  to  too  low  a level  15 

c.  Both  have  their  place 12 


Concert  preparation  and  follow-up 


I Received  by 162  None  received  by.  . . . 

|ij^  Student  rating  of  value  of  preparation: 

1^  ' Very  valuable 68  Makes  no  difference  . . 

I Sosicwhat  helpful , . . , , 88  Worthless 

I Number  participating  in  post  concert  activity  in  classes  1 


Consisting  of:  Discussions  11^ 

Written  report,  ......  22 


I Replaying  concert  music  . 5 

I Miscellaneous  answers  . . 7 


Profile  of  music  activities 

of  the 

student  respondents 

Instruments  played: 

Ensemble  participation: 

Orchestral  strings  . . . 

. 44 

Concert  band  . . . 

Woodwinds  

. 39 

Marching  band  . . 

• • 

Brasses  

. 24 

Stage  band  .... 

Keyboard  

.114 

Orchestra  .... 

Guitar 

. 24 

Rock  *N  Roll  band. 

• • 

All- city  groups  .. 

• * 

(some  played  several) 

Small  ensembles 

• • 

School  choir  . . . 

Glee  club  .... 

Church  choir  . . , 

6Ch 


ERIC 


91 

13 

5 

32 

31 

11 

13 

55 

.1 

7 

19 

50 

10 

22 


Appendix  B 


CODE  Q 54  Respondents 

GENERAL  ADMINISTRATORS  AND  SUPERVISORS 


Interview  Questions 


1.  In  what  ways  are  you  involved  Attend  concerts  . . . . c • . . . 12 

in  youth  concerts?  On  principal's  coicmittee 9 

No  direct  connection . 10 

Involved  with  mechanics 


Member  of  orch.  bd.  of  directors. 
Federal  project  involvement  ...  . 


2.  Generally  speaking,  are  you  Yes... 34  Not  completely. . .3  No., 
satisfied  wi-f±i  the  existing 
arrangements  between  orchestra 
and  schools? 


Yes ...  3 


3.  Do  you  make  arrangements  for 
youth  concert  preparation 
for  students  who  do  not 
receive  music  instruction  as 
a part  of  their  school  work? 

4.  Is  it  possible  to  provide  it? 

5.  In  what  ways  can  the  student 
be  effectively  involved  in 
planning  and  presentation 

of  youth  concerts? 


6.  Are  you  satisfied  with 
audience  control  at 
concerts? 


Yes...l  No... 32 


More  student  participation  as 

players  and  soloists  

More  student  audience  participation. 
Use  student  opinions  and  interest 

Assembly  planning 

Skits  to  teach  manners 


Yes. . .33 


No... 2 


COCOCXJ  • CO  KO  CO  CO 


CODE  S 61  Respondents 

MUSIC  ADMINISTRATORS  AND  SUPERVISORS 


Wrote  preparatory  materials 

On  orchestra  bd.  of  directors  and/or  youtii  concert 

planning  and  evaluation  committee 

Planning  of  youth  concerts  

Attended  concerts  ......  ... 

Involved  in  presentation,  supervision  (4  each)  . . . 

Involved  in  program  selection 

Played  in  orchestra 

Yes ... 17  Not  completely ... 9 No. . . 4 

Reason^: 

Excellent  cooperation  

Materials  ccane  too  late 

SchcK)ls  and  orchestra  should  work  togetiier.  Orchestra 
should  assume  more  responsibility  in  doing  program 

notes  and  thematic  notation 

Music  educators  dcm't  have  enough  voice  in  things.  . 


Yes... 3 Not  sure... 2 No. ..8 


Use  as  soloists 

Have  students  sit  in  with  orchestra  . . . 
Listen  to  student  opinions  and  evaluations 
Instrument  demonstration,  planning  ideas 
Use  a student  chorus 


Yes... 23  Sometimes. . .2  No... 2 

Explanation 

Children  well  prepared  . . • • 

Supervision  is  good  
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CTi  m ^ m (N  com  m «n  m m vovo 


Interview  Questions 


CODE  Q 

GENERZVL  flPMINISTRflTCKS  AND  SUPERVISORS 


7.  Do  existing  student  post—  Yes. ..17  Don’t  know***  1 

concert  activities  serve  a 
useful  puirpose? 


8*  Do  you  have  joint  evaltiation  Yes***  3 
sessions  with  the  symphony 
orchestra? 


9*  Do  you  have  school  staff  Yes* **12  Not  completely* * *3  No***l 

©valuation  sessions?  Results  (3  answers  given) 

Evaluate  concert  preparation 
Discuss  level  of  the  music  (too  high) 
Generally  positive 


10*  Are  there  any  aspects  of 
your  youth  concert  pro- 
gram that  are  particularly 
effective? 


Yes* **15  No** *3 

What  are  they? 

Good  programming,  performance, 

e:xplanations 8 

Exposure  to  the  orchestra  instru- 
ments   ^ 

Student  participation 4 

Ensemible  visits  to  the  schools  * * 2 


11*  What  is  the  purpose  of 
youth  concerts? 


Hear  good  music,  balanced  learning 
experience , educational  activity  * 26 

Cultural  exposure 

To  learn  the  instruments  * * * * 6 

To  learn  good  behavior 2 
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MUSIC  aPMINISTI^TORS  AND  SUPERVISORS 

Yes... 10  Don' t know, . .10  No...  0 

Suggestions  for  improvement 

More  discussion  5 

More  follow-i^)  and  general  activity 7 

Write  letters  to  conductor  3 

Yes ...  16  Sometimes ... 6 No. . . 17 

Results 

Fruitless,  orchestra  does  what  it  vjants  3 

Make  detailed  arrangements  2 

Good,  conductor  open  to  suggestions 1 

Sometimes  orchestra  takes  suggestions  1 

Yes ...  4 Sometimes ...  4 No. . . 28 

Don't  know. . . 1 

Yes... 23  No...  5 

What  are  they? 

Planning,  transportation  and  mechanical  detciils.  . 7 

Student  soloists  6 

Fact  that  we  have  them  in  the  orchestra’s 

concert  hall 4 

Program  content  3 

The  conductor ».3 

Definite  part  of  mus.  ed.  curriculum 2 

History  extends  well  over  10  years 2 

Cultural  exposure  to  good  music  12 

The  live,  visual  experience 8 

Educational  6 

Recruitment  of  future  concert  audiences  6 

Motivate  instrumental  students  4 

Just  a social  e^^erience  because  there  is 
not  enough  preparation  done  2 

Are  the  goals  being  achieved? 

Yes 17  No 3 

Sometimes 5 Don't  know  . 2 

Not  enough  students  attend  4 

Achieved  but  only  for  those  attending 3 
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APPENDIX 


MDSIC  EDUCATION  POLICY  LEVEL  INTERVIEl^S  (Code  O)  30  Respondents 


Selected  Data: 

Questions 

1 . In  what  ways  have  you  been 
or  are  you  involved  in  youth 
concerts? 


2.  How  much'  responsibility  do 
you  feel  school  system 
should  assume  in  financing 
of  youth  concerts? 


3.  Is  this  an  expense  that 
should  be  included  in 
yearly  school  budget? 

4.  Why  do  you  feel  this  way? 


5.  Do  you  receive  requests  for 
financing  youth  concerts? 

6.  Who  makes  these  requests? 


7,  If  school-owned  buses  are 
used  to  transport  students 
to  and  from  concerts,  who 
should  pay  the  costs? 

8.  Is  there  a school  policy 
covering  presentation  of 
youth  concerts  on  school 
time? 


Responses 

Have  attended  concerts  , , 10 


No  direct  involvement 6 

Own  children  attend  youth 

concerts  2 

Serve  on  orchestra  board  of 
directors 1 

Moderate  commitment  „ ...  8 

None 2 

Complete  responsibility.  . . 1 

Depends  upon  the  circuni- 

stances 1 

Completely  for  easembies  in 
schools,  but  none  for 
music  hall  concerts.  . , 1 


Yes .•  11 

No 0 


School  should  take  the 
initiative . 

Should  be  included.  - a cultural 
experience. 

It  is  not  top  priority. 

Sponsors  should  pick  up  the 
deficit. 

We  have  legal  problems. 

Yes.,.  7 Don’t  know  ...  2 

No  ...  8 Can’t  answer  . , 2 


Orchestra  3 

Individuals  1 


Principals  and  parents.  . . 1 

School  ....3  PTA  ....  1 

Students .... 1 School  and 

students  . . 1 


Yes 9 

No  ....' 4 


9. 


is  the  policy?  Children  aren’t  excused. 

Permission  given  from  the 
central  office. 

Permission  from  home. 

Children  are  excused  (2) 

Children  are  excused  but  ad- 
mission fees  prohibited. 

Handled  through  community 
relations  committee. 


10.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Yss 14  No  6 

music  played  at  youth  Slightly 1 

concerts? 


11.  Are  you  satisfied  that  the  Yes 9 No 

music  being  played  is 
chosen  mainly  for  the  bene- 
fit it  can  bring  students  in 
the  audience? 


12.  Is  the  publicity  and  pro-  Yes. .13  No 

motion  of  the  concerts  Don’t  know  

presented  by  the  symphony 
musicians  adequately  handled? 


13.  In  your  opinion,  what  is 
the  purpose  of  youth  co  - 
certs? 


Cultural  exposure  ..... 
To  develop  lasting 

appreciation  of  music 
To  build  future  . 

audiences. 

To  enhance  individual 

understanding 

Community  service 


14.  Are  these  goals  being 
achieved  in  concert  pro- 
grams now  in  operation? 

15.  Wfhat  direction  would  you 
like  to  see  the  youth  con- 
cert program  take  in  the 
future? 


Yes 

No 


More  concerts.. 8 

Improvements  in  mechan- 
ics of  presenting 

concerts 3 

More  student  partici- 
pation  2 

Bring  orchestra  to  the 
high  schools 2 
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APPENDIX  B 

GENERAL  ADMINISTRATORS  AND  SUPERVISORS  (Code  Q)  54  Respondents 


Additional  Selected  Data  From  Interviews 

1.  Do  you  feel  that  the  present  youth  concerts  are  a valid  use 
of  school  time? 

Yes  ...  v2  No  ...  1 

Explanation 

Serve  as  good  educational  purpose  9 

Generally  satisfied .....3 

General  disapproval  1 

2.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  arrangements  that  exist  to  finance 
concerts? 

Yes  ...  22  No  ...  0 Partly  satisfied  ...  0 
Not  familiar  with  this 1 

Explanation 

Concerts  should  be  free  ...  4 All  students  can  pay  ...  2 

3.  T'Jhen  concerts  are  held  during  the  school  day,  are  trans- 
portation arrangements  generally  satisfactory? 

Yes  ...  15  No  ...  1 Sometimes  ...  1 

4.  Are  safety  factors  associated  with  the  youth  concerts 
properly  taken  care  of? 

Y^es  ...  20  As  far  as  I know 3 

5.  Are  health  and  personal  needs  adequately  provided  for 
at  concerts? 

Yes  ...  16  As  far  as  I know 3 

6.  Do  you  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  teach  students  anything 
about  the  music  to  be  played  on  a concert  program  before  he 
hears  it? 

Yes  ...  30  No  ...  3 Sometimes  ...  1 
Explanation 

Concerts  educational  as  well  as  entertainment  ...  6 

Adds  to  enjojunent  and  understanding  of  music  ....  16 
Helpful,  but  not  necessary  5 

7.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  concert  preparation  of  the 
students? 

Yes  ...  34  No  ....  4 There  was  none  ....  2 
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8.  What  is  your  assessment  of  the  effectiveness  of  student 
concert  preparation? 

Very  effective  ...  9 Not  too  effective  ...  2 

Effective 13  Ineffective  5 

Don* t know  3 

9.  Have  you  had  any  experience  with  people  other  than  school 
employees  preparing  the  children  before  a concert? 

Yes  ...  1 No  ...  32 

10.  Do  you  think  that  radio  and/or  television  can  be  used 
effectively  in  the  total  youth  concert  situation? 

Yes  ...  13  No  ...  4 Possibly  ...  6 


Explanation ‘ 

Can  be  used  in  concert  preparation  5 

Can*t  replace  teacher 1 

Too  many  other  things  to  do  1 

Televise  programs  for  students  who  can*t  go 1 

Records  are  sufficient 4 


11.  In  3?our  position,  what  reactions  have  you  experienced  from 
the  following  people  regarding  youth  concerts? 


Favorable  Not  Evident  Unfavorable 


Students  

24 

iHinrM  1 ■ ■ iM 

-1  Preferred  Band 

Teachers  

25 

*4 

Parents  

18 

1 

3 

Other  administrators, . » 

10 

**8 

* Youth  concerts  mean  too  much  work  -1 
Teachers  were  disinterested  or 
non^commital  -3 


**  Poor  transportation -2 

Saturday  concerts -2 

12.  What  might  be  done  to  improve  the  actual  presentation  of 
the  youth  concerts  played  by  the  symphony  orchestra  and 
its  smaller  components? 

Continue  them  and  increase  the  number  of  concerts...  8 

Better  programming 3 

Arrange  to  have  more  children  attend  3 

Give  in- school  concerts 2 

Arrange  for  better  transportation 2 
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MUSIC  ADMINISTRATORS  AND  SUPERVISORS  (Code  S)  61  Respondents 
Additional  Selected  Data  From  Interviews 

1 . Do  any  persons  on  your  staff  work  exclusively  on  youth  concerts? 

Yes  . , . 0 No  ...  29 

2.  Are  you  familiar  with  material  used  to  prepare  students  for 
youth  concerts? 

Yes  ...  25  No  ...  0 

3.  From  your  vantage  point,  can  you  suggest  improvements  in  this 
preparatory  material? 

Teacher  should  have  a hand  in  writing  it  to  gear  it 


for  children?  ^ 

Thematic  materials  should  be  clearly  printed:  2 

Have  themes  on  tape 2 

Get  the  materials  sooner:  2 


4.  Have  you  had  any  experience  with  people  other  than  school 
personnel  preparing  students  before  a concert? 

Yes  ...  4 No  ...  28  Only  on  program  notes  2 

Who  were  they? 

Opera  cast  ...  1 Ladies  from  orchestra  ....  1 

A mother  1 

5.  What  is  taking  place  as  far  as  student  post-concert  activities 


are  concerned? 

Nothing  : 11 

Some  follow-up,  language  arts  activity,  disucssion 

on  an  individual  teacher  basis:. 10 

Children  write  letters,  thank  you  notes  to 

conductors:  ? 

Not  too  much  activity: 6 

Student  Evaluation,  opinions,  quiz:  2 


6.  Does  the  location  of  the  concert  seem  to  have  any  effect  on  the 
educational  value  of  the  concert  performance? 

Yes  ...  21  No  ...  7 

Explanation 

Concert  hall  better  atmosphere  than  school:  17 

Would  like  to  see  concerts  held  in  the 
schools  so  there  are  no  transportation 
problems  and  all  students  can  attend...  14 

Smaller  groups  create  informal  atmosphere 

and  familiarity with  instruments  and  music:  14 

Some  financial  problems  would  be  alleviated 
by  having  concerts  in  schools: 
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7. 


As  a general  rule,  are  you  satisfied  that  the  music  played 
on  these  youth  concert  programs  is  suitable  for  the  age- 
level  of  stud&;nts. attending? 

Yes  ...  27  No  ...  3 Not  always  ....  11 

8.  Would  you  care  to  comment  on  programming  and  program  order? 

Play  familiar  music 3 

The  music  is  sometimes  over  their  heads...  2 

9.  Does  the  use  of  a central  theme  or  topic  for  a orogram 
seem  to  be  an  effective  device  from  the  standpo'nt  of 
student  receptiveness? 

Yes  ...  17  N ..2 


Explanation 

Good  teaching  device 12 

We’ve  had  them,  but  they’re  not  really  necessary  10 
Difficult  to  do  - no  time  to  develop 6 


10.  Do  the  youth  concert  progrssns  actually  carry  out 
these  stated  themes? 

Yes  ...  18  Sometimes  ...  5 

11.  Would  you  rather  have  a program  announced  instead  of 
using  printed  programs? 

Yes  ...  24  No  ...  3 Use  both  ...  6 

12.  Have  any  particular  problems  arisen  over  the  narration 
or  speaking  from  the  stage  during  concerts? 

Conductor’s  accent  creates  problems  or  delivery 


unappeal ing  5 

Some  small  ensemble  leaders  used  first  names. 

We  feel  children  should  learn  social  ame- 
nities and  become  accustomed  to  using  the 

proper  title,  such  as  Mr.  and  not  Joe 1 

Narrator’s  comments  are  too  long  .2 

Conductor  causes  problems  by  the  way  he  asks 

questions  2 


13.  Has  the  orchestra  performed  youth  concerts  with  augmenting 
groups  such  as  choruses  and  ballets? 

Yes  ...  10  Nr.  ...  8 

14.  How  have  they  been  received? 

Very  well  ...  10 
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IS^  tthat  is  your  reaction  to  such  extra-musical  devices  as 
puppets,  cartoonists  and  larger-than-life  animated  fig- 
XTias  being  used  in  youth  concerts? 

Hot  appropriate  for  a concert  5 

Good  5 

Should  have  music  written  for  it  to  be  effective  3 
i?ot  necessary 2 

16.  In  y^ur  opinion,  is  the  quality  of  performance  generally 
what  70U  might  expect  from  the  symphony  orchestra  musi- 
cians? 

Yaa  ...  32  No 2 

17.  I-?hat  night  be  done'  to  improve  the  actual  performance 
of  youth  concerts  played  by  the  symphony  orchestra  and 


its  Smaller  ensembles? 

More  rehearsal  time  5 

Give  instrument  demonstrations  at  concert  hall...  2 
Don’t  program  lengthy  selections  2 

IS,  Further  comments s 

fering  the  orchestra  to  the  school  more  often  ...  5 

Money  to  present  concerts  is  a problem 4 

Need  more  ensembles  in  the  classroom.  Wonderful 

experience - 2 

Start  concerts  in  lower  grades  and  carry  them 

through  the  high  school  ........... c... 2 

Orchestra  and  school  should  work  together  for 

children’s  benefit!  2 

Use  shorter  pieces  in  the  program 2 
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MUSIC  EDUCATION  PERSONNEL-PROFILES 


Profiles  of  Respondents*  Music  Training  and  Participation,  and 
Teaching  Responsibilities 

ELEME17PARY  CLRSSROOM  TEACHER;  502:  respondents  in  13  cities 

Music  Training  and  Participation 

Almost  all  had  taken  a music  course  in  teacher  training 
20%  took  a music  major  or  minor 
75%  had  studied  voice  or  an  instrument 
75%  had  participated  in  vocal  or  instrxmental  ensembles 
at  some  time  in  their  lives 
30%  had  attended  youth  concerts  as  children,  and 
93%  of  the  group  considered  them  to  be  a positive  influence 

Teaching  Responsibilities  and  Experience 

42%  had  taught  from  1-10  years  in  present  school  system 

67%  were  teaching  in  grades  4-6 

11%  were  working  with  exceptional  children 

52%  were  involved  in  youth  concert  preparation 

Music  Study  Areas  Having  Greatest  Influence  Upon  Teachers 
When  They  Were  Students  in  Public  Schools 

21%  instrmental  study  ( not  keyboard) 

30%  keyboard  instrument  study 
36%  vocal  study 

31%  general  classroom  music  in  grades  K— 6 

16%  general  music  in  grades  7-9 

30%  music  appreciation  and  theory  rn  grades  10—12 

10%  combinations  of  any  3 of  the  above  categories 

14%  reported  no  influence  from  any  of  the  above  studies 

Youth  Concert  Background  of  the  Teachers  during  Their  Childhood 

30%  (150  individuals)  had  been  exposed  to  youth  concerts 
93%  of  this  group  (140  individuals)  considered 
youth  concerts  to  be  a positive  influence 

The  youth  concert  exposure  of  the  150  individuals  came  through 
the  following  ways; 

74;-00%  throxigh  live  concert  attendance 
11.00%  through  live  concert  attendance  and  TV  programs 
1.23%  throisgh  live  concerts,  TV  and  radio  programs 
62.00%  through  TV  programs  only 
12.90%  through  radio  programs  only 
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ELE2-5ENTARY  CLasSEOOM  MUSIC  SPECIALISTS;  262  respondents  in  14  cities 
Teaching  Responsibilities 

69%  taught  in  grades  1-6.  The  remainder  also  taught 
at  the  secondary  leverl 

20%  of  118  respondents  functioned  in  1 school  as  building 
music  teachers,  44%  covered  2 schools,  and  25% 
covered  3.  10%  covered  from  4 to  9 schools. 

52%  of  250  respondents  reported  regular  classroom 
teacher  having  some  degree  of  responsibility  for 
teaching  of  music. 

45%  of  132  respondents  depended  upon  classroom  teacher 
in  varying  degrees  to  prepare  their  classes  for 
youth  concert  attendance.  86%  of  this  percentage 
were,  by  and  large,  satisfied  with  teacher 
preparation. 

Music  Classes  - generally  40  minutes  in  length,  meeting 
on  an  average  of  2 times  a week. 

Youth  Concert  Responsibilities 

7.0%  involved  in  writing  concert  preparation  materials 

98.6%  handling  concert  preparation  of  students 

INSTRUMENTAL  SPECIALISTS:  292  respondents  in  17  cities 


Number  of  Years  of  Teaching 


15%  ‘ 1-5  years 

24%  6-10  years 

34%  11-20  years 

27%  over  20  years 


Major  Performing  Instruments  Most  Frec[usntiy  Mentioned 


85 

87 

21 

6 

14 


individuals  - strings 
. ” - woodwinds 

” - brasses 

” - percussion 

'*  - keyboard 


62 

56 

44 

27 


- violin 

- clarinet 

- trumpet 

- tronbone 


Continued  on  next  page 
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INSTROMENTAL  SPECIALISTS  (Continued). 

Performing  Activities 

30%  major  performance  area  was  strings 
12%  were  currently  playing  in  orchestra  being  studied 
in  respective  cities 

21%  had  played  in  orchestra  under  study  in  respective 
cities 

Teaching  responsibilities  were  distributed  throughout  the 
elanentary  and  secondary  are=is. 

100%  taught  string  instruments 
20%  taught  only  string  instnmients 
65%  taught  band 
53%  taught  orchestra 


SECONDARY  VOCAL  TEACHERS:  193  respondents  in  14  cities 

Major  performance  area 

51%  keyboard  .»  major  performance  area 
36%  voice  - major  performance  area 

14%  instruments  - major  performance  area 

Taken  as  a group,  the  secondary  vocal  teachers  were  much 
less  active  in  music  ensembles  since  college  than 
were  the  instnanentalists. 

Teaching  respons31)ilities 

92%  taught  general  music 

76%  worked  with  choral  groups 

81%  taught  one  or  more  junior  high  grades  (7-9) 

34%  taught  high  school  grades  (10-12) 

76%  had  taught  more  than  5 years 

Type  of  classes  taught  other  than  vocal  music 

87%  general  music 
18%  music  appreciation 
6%  theory 
3%  humeinities 

11%  instriraental  music  and  other  subject  areas 

Total  years  in  teachi^'jg 

17%  1-5  years 

22%  6-10  years 


34%  1.0-20  years 
23%  over  20  years 


CCMPARISON  OF  VOCAL  AND  INSTRUMENTAL  TEACiiERS*  PARTICIPATION  IN 
MUSICAL  ORGANIZATIONS  SINCE  GRADUATION  FROM  COLLEGE 


Musical  Organizations 
Synphony  orchestras 
Theater  or  opera  orchestra 
Concert  bands 
Dance  bands 
Marching  bands 
Chamber  groups 
Opera  chbirus  or  solo 
Chorus  - g?ee  cliibs 
Chiirch  choirs 
Others,  canbiilatlons 


Percentage  of  Respondents 
Who  Participated 
Secondary  Vocal  Instrumental 

Specialists  Specialists 


7.5 

71.8 

:2.i 

48.6 

2.2 

64.3 

3.9 

64.3 

— 

5.7 

8.4 

52.5 

10.0 

2.5 

26.6 

5.0 

26.3 

14.9 

None 
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GENERAL  ADMINISTRATORS  AND  SUPERVISORS  - Musical  Background  and 

Experience 


Typo  of  music  study  and/or 
participation  involved 

Music  study  and  training 
College  courses 

Music  appreciation  

Music  for  elementary  teachers 

Other  music  courses 

Music  minor-  

Music  major 

Voice  study  

Instrumental  study 


Strings 5 

Woodwinds 4 

Brasses-  ^ 

Percussion  2 

Keyboard 21 


Music  teaching  experience 
Public  school  teaching 
Conducts  school  choir 
Private  teaching.  . . 


Number  of  persons 
involved  


21 

11 

8 

4 

4 

10 

28 


2 

1 

1 


Music  perfomance  experience 

Eleraentciry  instrumental  participation  . 
Secondary  band,  orchestra,  chorus  . . . 
College  band,  orchestra,  chorus  . - . . 
Community  bauid,  orchestra,  chojms  . . . 

Church  choir  menber 

Solo  vocal  work 

Organist  and  choir  director 

Professional  playing 


. 2 

.16 

.10 


.10 

. 4 

^ 1 

. 4 


Other  activity 

Member  of  board  or  committee  of 


musical  group 

Attend  concerts  regularly 


4 

5 


No  academic  music  training  in  college 
(3  of  the  above  had  extensive 
applied  music  backgrounds) 


Total  of  54  respondents 
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APPENDIX  C 

TABIS 

HO.  6 

cities  in 
order  of 
population 
High  - Low 

MUSIC  EDUCATION  PERSONNEL  - QUESTIONNAIRES 
RECEIVED  AND  INTERVIEWS  HELD  IN  20  STUDY  CITIE 

CODES 

N 

0 

P 

Q 

R 

S 

T 

U 

V 

DETROIT 

49 

1 

2 

3 

36 

4 

41 

32 

0 

BALTIMORE 

0 

0 

0 

3 

35 

7 

28 

37 

44 

CLEVELAND 

0 

2 

1 

2 

45 

6 

30 

26 

48 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

NEt'f  ORLEANS 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PITTSBURGH 

0 

3 

1 

0 

25 

4 

6 

0 

33 

SEATTLE 

29 

1 

0 

6 

9 

6 

26 

18 

26 

CIIKINNATI 

48 

3 

0 

3 

20 

2 

16 

6 

0 

COLUMBUS 

33 

2 

0 

0 

3 

2 

27 

17 

SACRAMENTO 

0 

2 

1 

3 

0 

2 

17 

0 

39 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

50 

2 

0 

6 

0 

2 

19 

15 

45 

PROVIDENCE 

0 

1 

0 

3 

15 

5 

8 

0 

55 

SPOKANE 

8 

2 

0 

5 

5 

4 

9 

10 

0 

HARTFORD 

0 

1 

0 

0 

7 

2 

0 

0 

0 

NEW  HAVEN 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

7 

0 

EVANSVILLE 

30 

3 

0 

2 

25 

4 

21 

3 

37 

CHATTANOOGA 

0 

2 

0 

5 

9 

2 

11 

12 

38 

PASADENA 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

2 

7 

6 

29 

WINSTON-SALEM 

0 

0 

0 

5 

17 

1 

14 

7 

27 

SARASOTA 

0 

1 

0 

2 

11 

2 

7 

2 

47 

TOTALS 

260 

30 

5 

54 

262 

61 

292 

198 

500 

i 


Cities 


Corporate 

Population 


Metropolitan 

Area 


Percent  of  Coroorate 


Major  Poverty  Concentrations 
in  MetroDolitcui  Areas 


Listed  in  order 
of  population, 
high  to  low 

Population 

Non-white 

Negro 

No.  of 

poverty 

areas 

No.  of  persons 
in  poverty 
areas 

1.  Detroit 

1,670,144 

3,762,360 

29.2% 

28.9% 

2 

637,000 

2.  Baltimore 

939,024 

1,727,023 

35.0% 

34.7% 

3 

532,000 

3.  Cleveland 

810,858  (’65; 

1,971,000 

(’65) 

28.9% 

28.6% 

1 

305,000 

4.  San  Francisco 

740,316 

2,648,762 

18.4% 

10.0% 

3 (includes 

393,000 

Oakland) 

5.  New  Orleans 

627,525 

907,123 

37.4% 

37.2% 

1 

529,000 

6.  Pittsburgh 

604,332 

2,405,435 

16.8% 

16.7% 

10 

591,000 

7.  Seattle 

557,087 

1,107,213 

8.4% 

4.8% 

1 

63,000 

8.  Cincinnati 

502,550 

1,268,479 

21.8% 

21.6% 

3 

296,000 

9 . Columbus 

471,316 

828,000 

(’65) 

16.6% 

16.4% 

1 

148,000 

10 . Sacramento 

237,712  (’64) 

742,000 

(’65) 

12.7% 

6.3% 

1 

47,000 

11.  Salt  Lake  City 

189,454  (’65) 

447,795 

2.1% 

0.8% 

1 

25,000 

12 . Providence 

187,061 

735,000 

(’64) 

5.8% 

5.4% 

3 

160.000 

13.  Spokane 

181,608 

273,333 

2.5% 

1.3% 

1 

23,000 

14.  Hartford 

162,178 

549,249 

15.5% 

15.3% 

1 

53,000 

15 . New  Haven 

151,000  (’65) 

303,400 

14.9% 

14.5% 

1 

50,000 

16.  Evansville 

141,543 

222,890 

6.6% 

6.6% 

N.R. 

17.  Chattanooga 

130,009 

283,169 

33.2% 

33.2% 

2 

157,000 

13.  Pasadena 

116,407 

6,918,300 

15.4% 

12.5% 

N.R. 

19 . Wins  ton-Salem 

111,135 

189,428 

37.1% 

37.1% 

N.R. 

20.  Sarasota 

34,083 

76 , 895 

15.6% 

15.6% 

N.R. 

High 

1,670,144 

6,918,300 

37.4% 

37.2% 

10 

637,000  1 

Lov^ 

34,083 

76,895 

2.1% 

0.8% 

1 

23,000 

Population  Figures:  World  Almanac,  1967  Edition;  U.S.  1960  Census  unless  later  census  indicated  by  year 
Other  Data:  Sources  - County-City  Data  Eook,  1967;  OEO  Community  Profiles  (Office  of  Economic  Opportunity; 

Reports  from  individual,  school  systems 

Poverty  areas  are  designated  by  OEO  only  for  communities  l.aving  metropolitan  areas  of  250,000  or  greater 
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Annual  Median  Family 
Income 

For  For  city 

county  population 

population 

Annual  per  pupil 
expenditure  for 
city  public 
sdiools 

City  piiblic 

school 

enrollment 

Median  number  school 
years  couple  ted  by 
city  residents  of  age 
25  yrs.  or  over 

$7,357 

$6,069 

N.R. 

300,000 

10.0 

years 

$5,659 

$5,659 

$532 

195,843 

8.9 

II 

$6,943 

$5,935 

$481 

155,026 

9.6 

II 

$6,687 

$6,717 

$603 

106,191 

12.0 

II 

$5,470 

$4,807 

$349 

105,716 

9.0 

II 

$6,470 

$5,605 

N.R. 

78,000 

10.0 

II 

$6,960 

$6,942 

$621 

95,417 

12.2 

II 

$6,666 

$5,701 

$482 

88,391 

9.7 

II 

$6,556 

$5,982 

$410 

105,417 

11.2 

II 

$6,968 

$6,943 

$649 

57,875 

12.1 

II 

$6,265 

$6,135 

$462 

37,319 

12.2 

II 

$5,779 

$5,069 

$567 

26,680 

9.8 

II 

$5,991 

$6,044 

N.R. 

34,000 

12,1 

II 

$7,054 

$5,990 

$659 

26,016 

9.6 

II 

$6,836 

$5,864 

N.R. 

N.R. 

10.1 

II 

$5,922 

$5,299 

$521 

33,139 

10.2 

II 

$5,726 

$4,438 

$373 

27,163 

9.2 

II 

$6,995 

$6,922 

$694 

44,330 

12.4 

II 

$6,370 

$5,317 

$409 

47,922 

10.6 

II 

$4,532 

$4,889 

$539 

18,429 

12.0 

ti 

$7,357 

$6,943 

$694 

300,000 

12.4 

II 

$4,532 

$4,438 

$349 

18,429 

8.9 

II 

APPENDIX  D 
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SOCIO-ECONOMIC  DAT/ 
ON  TWENTY  STUDY 
CITIES 
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APPENDIX  H ^ 

MUSIC  EDUCATIOK  DATA  - GRADE  STRUCTURE.  MUSIC  DEPARTOEHT  ADMINISTRATION 


XKote:  See  Chart 

for  Schcol  Enrollment  and  Per  Pi^il  Ei^iendiinj 

CITIES 

Listed  in  order 
of  population; 
high  to  low 

GENERAL  URADE  STEHCTyRE 
P - Pre-school 
K - Kindergarten 
Grades  - 1 - 12, 
Junior 
College 

NUMBER  OF  MUSIC 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
AND  SOPERVISORY 
PERSONNEL 

DETROIT 

P-K-6-3-3 

4 

BALTIMORE 

P-K-6-3-3-2 

10 

CLEVELAND 

P-K-6-3-3 

9 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

K-6-3-3-2 

5 

NEW  ORLEANS 

P-K-6-3-3 

5 

PITTSBUROK 

P-K-6-3-3 

7 

SEATTLE 

P-K-6-3-3-2 

7 

CINCINNATI 

P-K-6-3-3 

2 

/-«r\T.nMnng 

P-K-6-3-3 

2 

SACRAMENTO 

K-6-3-3 

2 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

P-K-6-3-3 

2 

PROVIDENCE 

P-K-6-3-3 

2 

SPOKANE 

6-2-4 

4 

HARTFORD 

8-4 

Ih 

NEW  HAVEN 

K-6-3-3 

N.R, 

EVANSVILLE 

8-4 

4 

CHATTANOOGA 

6-3-3 

1 

PASADENA 

P-K-6-3-3-2 

3 

WINSTON-SALEM 

6-3-3 

1 

SARASOTA 

6—3—3 

1 

o 

ERIC 


N.R.  - No  Report 
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KUfSER  OF  SCHOOLS 

ELEKEKTAflY  CUSSROOM  MUSIC  SPECIALIST 

CLASSfiOai  MUSIC  LESSORS 

CITIES 

LISTED  la  OBOES 
OF  POPOUTIOH, 
HIGH  TO  LOW 

tLEHESTAST 

Schools 

ELEH>-JuF{08 
Kish  Schools 

Huksek  of: 

Av.  No.  OF 
SCHOOLS  FEB 
ECl  SPECIA- 
LIST 

GBAOES  SEaVEO 
BY  ECM  SPECI  »- 
LIST 

Av.  BO.  PEB 
WEEK  PER 
CHILD 

Av.  i(0.  OF 
HIHUTES  PEB 
LESSOR 

DETROIT 

161 

63 

210 

1 

4-6 

2 

50 

BALTII-K)RE 

145 

7 

55 

3 

K-6 

1 every  2 wks 

30 

CLEVEUil^D 

135 

3 

74 

2 

4-6 

40 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

98 

0 

3 supv 

0 

K-6 

0 

100  Gr.1-4 
60  Gr.4-6 

NEW  ORLEANS 

88 

0 

7 

3 — rest 
on  call 

(K-6) 

0 

60/wk 

PITTSBURGH 

60 

29 

86 

i 

1-6 

2 prim./  3 int.40 

SEATTLE 

86 

0 

20  full- 
time 

0 

varied 

Daily  to 
less  often 

25 

CINCINNATI 

70 

1 

51 

1+ 

4-6 

2 4-3 

35 

COLUMBUS 

118 

2 

8 

0 

varied 

2 or  3 wks/yr 

(30) 

SACRAMENTO 

57 

0 

0 

0 

4-6 

0 

0 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

41 

0 

0 

1 

5-6 

5 

20-35 

PROVIDENCE 

42 

0 

14 

2-3 

K-6 

1 

30 

SPOKANE 

42 

7 

17 

2-3 

4-6 

2 

30 

HARTFORD 

0 

24 

31 

1-2 

(1-6) 

7-8 

1-2 

15-30 

(45  Gr.7-8) 

NEW  HAVEN 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

EVANSVILLE 

6 

31 

37 

1 

5-8 

Alt.  days 

40 

CHATTANOOGA 

29 

2 

9 + TV 

1 for  each  1-6  for  9 
of  9 schools  schools 

2 

20 

PASADENA 

28 

0 

2 

(14) 

P-K-6 

varied 

varied 

WINSTON-SALEM 

42 

0 

20 

2 

1-6 

1 

30 

SARASOTA 

15 

1 

Gr.6-9 

14 

1 

1-6 

varied 

2 

32 

N.R.  - No  Report 

* - V7inston-Salem:  :,ncludes  secondary  schools 

( ) - Estimated 


Radi' 

SESE 

BOOH 

IHST 


Bo 
Eo 
Bo? 
No 

TV 

No  ^ 
TV 

No 
Yesi 
Rac 
No 
No  I 

a 

s 

N*R 
No 

NJ 
Rac 
TV 

Rac 
No 
No^ 


f 


lie  LESSONS 


INSTHlWEKTAL  SPECIALISTS 


Ay.  a’O.  Of 
MiKUTES  PER 
USSOH 

RAOjo/r;  FOP 
GENERAL  CLASSm 
ROOK  li'JSlC 
{RSTEt  CTIOH 

UanBcH  of: 

Av.  No.  Of  issTSUo 
KES7AL  MUSIC  LESSORS 
PER  WEEK  PER  CHILD 

Lowest  grade  f03 

SESIUHinS  IRSTED- 
HEH7AL  tNS7SUCTI0t!S 

50 

Both 

71 

5 

4 

30 

Both 

32*s 

varied 

4 strings;  5 winds 

40 

Both 

25 

4 

4 

iOO  Cr.1-4 
60  Gr.4-6 

!^C 

15 

5»s 

5 

60/wk 

TV 

22 

4 

4 

t.40 

:^o 

19 

5-8 

4 

25 

TV 

32 

3 

35 

No 

4 f-  18  fee 

5 

4 

(30) 

Yes 

30 

4 

5 

0 

Radio 

26 

4+ 

4 

20-35 

No 

17 

4 

4 

30 

No 

(11) 

5-6 

3 strings;  4 winds 

30 

N.R. 

8 

7-16 

3 strings;  5 v;indr>. 

15-30 

(45  Gr.7-8) 

No 

7 

2+ 

5 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

40 

Radio 

17 

2 

5 

30 

TV 

12 

2 

4 strings;  5 winds 

varied 

Radio 

5 

5-6 

4 strings;  5 winds 

30 

No 

*34 

N.R. 

5 

32 

No 

4 

3+ 

6 strings;  7 winds. 

Av*  No.  Of 
f£R  laSTSUHE 
SPECUtlST 


2 
1% 
2 
2 


2 
2 

1-2  - 
2 


N.R.: 
2 
2 

2 
1 
2 


O 

ERIC 


»^T3l«EHTAL  SPECtAHSTS 
Nuhbes  of: 


71 

32h 

25 

15 

22 


19 

32 


4+18  fee 
30 
26 
17 
(11) 

8 

7 


N.R. 


17 

12 

5 

*34 

4 


Ay.  KO.  OF  tSSTSS* 
KES7AL  KOSIC  LESSOKS 
FES  WEEK  FEB  CBlt.0 


Lowest  sbaoe  fob 

BE&tKBJKS  iRSTEOo 
KESTAL  IKSTBOCTIOIS 


AT.  No*  OF  SCHOOLS 
FES  laSTSUSaTU 
SPECIAUST 


D 

varied 

4 

5^ 


4 


5-8 

3 

5 

4 

4+ 

4 


5-6 


7-16 


2+ 

N.R. 

2 

2 


5-6 


N.R. 


3+ 


4 

4 strings;  5 winds 

4 

5 
4 
4 

4 

5 
4 

4 

3 strings;  4 winds 

3 strings;  5 winds,  perc 

5 

N.R. 

5 

4 strings;  5 winds 

4 strings;  5 winds 
5 

6 strings;  7 winds,  perc 


2 


1% 


2 

2 


1% 


1 

2 

2 

2 


1-2 

2 

1 

2 

1 


N.R. 


2 

2 

2 

1 

2 
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r>?USIC  EDUCATION 
DATA  - 
E1E/-1ENTARY 
LEVEL 


'ITfES 

LISTC3  IR  OBOES 
OF  POPULATIOH, 
'lIGH  TO  LOW 


Kls'.2£a  Of  SCHKLS 


Of  TEACHERS 


GL’iEHAL  •■USIC 


JS!3IOa  ELs»{EST/.SY- 

Htca  JuKioB  High 

Schools  Schools 


JOKIOB- 

Sehiob 

High 

Schools 


Vocal  ako 
Sehehal 
Hosic 
Teachebs 


ISSTSU- 

MESIAL 

Ieachebs 


Re- 

QUIBEO 


fjUMSEtl  OF 
CLASS 
MEETINGS 
PEB  MEEK 


VOCAL  AJa  l»,'STa- 
KE.VTAL  r:usic 

NoKBEB  of  CLASS 
MEETISSS  PEB 
»E£K  PEB  CHILD 


ACADB'ilC  I1US 
CUSSES 
OFFERED 


i ! 


m\ 


w 


if 

I 

I 


( 
< 

? . 


DSTI^IT 

41 

63 

”7 

71 

31 

00 

1 

2+3 

V-5,  1-5 

BALTIMORE 

25 

7 

5 

57 

19 

7 

1 

V-  2-5 
I-  2-5 

CLEVELAND 

24 

3 

4 

31 

32 

00 

\ 

2 for  1 sem. 

V-3  or  5, 

SAN  F.RANCISCO 

15 

0 

0 

23 

27 

7 

5 for  1 sem. 

V-5,  1-5 

NEW  ORLEAI'IS 

20 

0 

1 

27 

24 

none 

— 

V-5,  1-5 

PITTSBURGH 

9 

29 

7 

19 

13 

7-8 

3 

V-  2-5,  I- 

SEATTLE 

17 

0 

1 

45 

11 

7 

2+3 

V-5,  1-5 

CINCINNATI 

13 

1 

5 

23 

22 

(7) 

2 + 3 

V-2^  or  5 
1-2^  or  5 

COLUMBUS 

22 

2 

2 

24 

29 

7 

(2) 

V-2  or  5 
1-2  or  5 

SACRAMENTO 

12 

0 

0 

12 

21 

Art  or  Alt. 

Music  Weeks 

V-5,  1-5 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

12 

0 

0 

26 

12 

7-8 

(5) 

V-5,  1-5 

PROVIDENCE 

8 

0 

0 

11 

(11) 

7-8 

2 

V~2,  I-  3-1 

SPOKANE 

6 

7 

0 

12 

5 

7-8 

Alt.  Days 

V-2h  or  5, 

HARTFORD 

0 

24 

0 

* 

* 

7-8 

2 

V-2  or  3 
1-2 

NEW  HAVEN 

4 

N.R. 

0 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

EVANSVILLE 

0 

31 

0 

* 

* 

00 

1 

.Alt.  Days 

V-5,  1-5 

CHATTANOOGA 

9 

2 

1 

12 

13 

7 

2 for  year 
5 for  sem. 

V-2  or  5 
1-5 

PASADENA 

5 

0 

0 

9 

5 

7 

5 for  1 sem. 

V-5,  1-5 

WINSTON-SALEM 

14 

0 

1 

20 

**34 

7 

2 + 3 

V-2h,  1-5 

SARASOTA 

3 

1 

1 

7 

9 

7-8 

Alt.  Days 

V-2%  or  5, 

N.R. 

* 

* “k 


None 


Gen. Ml 


Humani I 

None 

None 

Music 
Gr.  8-S 

Gen.MusJ 

Geri.Mu^ 

None 

None 
Gen.  Musi 
None 
None 


- No  Report 

- Hartford,  Evansville:  included  in  figures  for  Elementary  Level 

- VJinscon-Salem:  includes  elementary  and  secondary  teachers 

- Chattanooga:  includes  1 school,  grades  1-12 


()  - Estimated 

V.  - Vocal 

I.  - Instrimiental 


O 

iERlC 


VOCAL  aj;d  i»jsteu- 

»EVTAL  NUS  1C 
msER  Of  Number  of  class 

LASS  MEEIISGS  PER 

1EETIHGS  WEEK  PER  CHILD 

PER  WEES 


ACADBIIC  r^SIC 

CLASSES 

OFFER0 


HlffSER  OF 
SE.VIOR 
HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


NUrSER  OF  TaCHERS 

Vocal  Ihstru> 
Teachers  hehtal 
Teachers 


ACADEMIC  MUSIC  CLASSES  OFFERED 


2 + 3 


V-5,  1-5 


V-  2-5 
I-  2-5 


None 


Gen.Mus.,  Gr.8-9 


3r  i sem.  V-3  or  5,  1-5  None 

ir  1 sem-  V-5,  1-5  Humanities 


20 

14 

14 

11 


[?. 

|fc.  Days 
2 


V-2,  I-  3-5  Gen.Mus.,  Gr.  9 

V-2^  or  5 , 1-5  None 

V-2  or  3 None 

1-2 


:N.R.  N.R. 

:.  Days  V-5,  1-5 

>r  year  V-2  or  5 

ipr  sem.  1-5 

jr  1 sem.  V-5,  1-5 

^2  + 3 V-23j,  1-5 


N.R. 

None 

None 

None 


Fine  Arts-elective 
in  Gr.9 

- Days  V-2h  or  5,  1-2-5  None 


4 

5 

3 

2 

5 

***4 

4 
8 
3 


0 

V. 

I- 


- Estimated 

- Vocal 

- Instrumental 


% 


^er|c 


35  31 

31h  12h 

14  15 

10  8 


V-5,  1-5 

None 

12 

17 

13 

I ^ 

V-  2-5,  I-  3-5 

None 

8 

5 

5 

|2  + 3 

V-5,  1-5 

Music  Survey 
Gr.  8-9 

11 

15 

13 

|2  + 3 

V-2^  or  5 
1-2^  or  5 

Gen.Mus. 

3 

8 

10 

1 

V-2  or  5 
1-2  or  5 

Gen.Mus.,  Gr.8-9 

12 

12 

14 

lAlt. 

PWeeks 

V-5,  1-5 

None 

5 

4 

7 

i (5) 

V-5,  1-5 

None 

4 

7 

4 

11 

5 

4 


5 

5 


N.R.  N.R. 

4 7 

5 5 

2 4 

20  **34 

5 7 


Elements  of  Music,  Harmony, 

Fine  Arts  Adventure 

Theory,  Applied,  Humanities, 
Appreciation  in  selected  schools 

Theory,  Music  .Appreciation 

Humanities,  History,  Survey,  Theoi 

History  & Apprec.iation,  Fundamenta, 

Theory  and  Literature 

Harmony,  Special  Theory,  His- 
tory, Apprec- , Humanities 

Theory,  General  Music 
Theory 

Theory,  Appreciation,  History 
Arranging 

Humanities,  Harmony 

Music  Literature 

Humanities,  Theory 

Music  Literature,  Appreciation, 
Theory,  Intro,  to  Music 

N.R. 

Huraanities 

-Appre ci a ti on  f The ory 

Music  History  and  Theory,  Listenin 
Music  -Apprec. , Tlieory 
Theory 


t 


. I 


m»6ER  OF 
SENIOR 
iiGH 
SCHOOLS 


8 

11 


NUFSER  OF  TEACHERS 

Vocal  Instru> 
Teachers  hehtal 
Teachers 


ACAOBilC  MUSIC  CLASSES  OFFERED 


12 


5 

15 

8 

12 


5 

13 

10 

14 


HUMBER  OF 
CLASS 
MEETIHGS 
PER  V/EEK 
( ) Estimate 


APPENDIX  H 
CHART  NO.  6 


1 ^0 

35 

31 

Elements  of  Music,  Harmony, 
Fine  Arts  Adventure 

5 

1 

3l3i 

123i 

Theory,  Applied,  Hvunanities, 
Appreciation  in  selected  schools 

2 -Music  App. 
5-others 

1 

14 

15 

Theory,  Music  Appreciation 

5 

1 

10 

8 

Humanities,  History,  Survey,  Theory 

(5) 

1 ^2 

17 

13 

History  & Appreciation,  Fundamentals 

2-4 (Hist),  (5) (Fund 

MUSIC  EDUCATION 
DATA  - 
SECONDARY 
LEVEL 


Theory  and  Literature 

Harmony,  Special  Theory,  His- 
tory, Apprec.,  Humanities 

Theory,  General  Music 
Theory 


5 

(5) 

2+3  or  5 
(5) 


4 

4 


2 
5 

1***4 


7 

11 

5 

4 


5 

5 


N.R.  N.R. 

4 7 

5 5 


Theory,  Appreciation,  Hxstory 
Arranging 

Kvunanities,  Harmony 

Music  Literature 

Human! ties , Theory 

Music  Literature,  Appreciation, 
Theory,  Intro,  to  Mu<^ic 

N.R. 

Humanities 

Appreciation,  Theory 


5 

(5) 

5 

(5) 

N.R, 

5 

5 


4 

8 

3 


2 4 

20  **34 

5 7 


Music  History  and  Theory,  Listening 

Music  Apprec.,  Theory 

Theory 


5 

5 

5 
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CITIES 

Listed  in  order 
of  population: 

High  to  low 


SCHCXJL 

GRADES 

Attend- 

ing 

concerts 


NUMBER  OF 


COST  TO  PUPIL 


Concerts 
in  the 
series 


Dif- 

ferent 

pro- 

grams 


Concert  ex- 
posures per 
student  on 
which  plan 
is  based 


Concert 

admission 

Single  con- 


Bus 

fare 


CONCERT  FINANCE 
Are  education  funds  us« 
to  help  finance  concert 


Local  or 
state 


Federal! 


< ) 


DETROIT 

— 

none 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

BALTIMORE 

ss  4-5) 
all  6 ) 

11 

2 

1 

free 

free 

yes 

CLEVELAND 

4 

8 

1 

1 

45«? 

25-50«? 

yes 

5-6 

26 

2 

2 

45«? 

25-50«? 

yes 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

4-6 

6 

6 

1 

$1 

50-75«? 

— 

NEl’?  ORLEANS 

K-6 

9 

3 

3 

$1 

15«? 

— 

PITTSBURGH 

1-3 

6 

3 

3 

?1 

30«?-$l 

— 

SEATTLE 

all  4 

4 

1 

1 

free 

30<? 

yes 

5-6 

8 

2 

1 

50«? 

30«? 

yes 

CINCINNATI 

4-6 

18 

3 

3 

50«? 

25-75«? 

— 

COLUMBUS 

— 

none 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

SACRAI4ENT0 

— 

none 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

— 

none 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

PROVIDENCE 

4-6 

16 

1 

1 

free 

0-25«? 

yes 

SPOKANE 

— 

none 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

HARTFORD 

— 

none 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

NEW  HAVEN 

— 

none 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

EVANSVILLE 

— 

none 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

CHATTANOOGA 

4-6 

8 

2 

1 

free 

25-40«? 

— 

PASADENA 

— 

none 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

WINSTON-SALEM 

— 

none 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

SARASOTA 

all  5-6 

3 

1 

1 

free 

free 



ss  - Selected  students  attend  concerts 

all-  All  students  in  grades  designated  attend  concerts 


w.c.  - Women's  Committee  or  Association  of  the 
(2)  - Cincinnati  schools  prepare  the  materials 

the  orchestra  pays  for  them. 


O 

ERIC 


I 


CONCERT  FINAIiCE 

AUDIENCE 

P R 0 G R 

A M M I N G 

MATER 

I A L S 

EDUCATIC 

Are  education  funds  used 
to  help  finance  concerts? 

Local  or  Federal 

state 

SUPERVISED 

by: 

Jointly 
planned  by 
schools  & 
orchestra 

Coordinated 
with  school 
m isic 
curriculum 

Used  for 

concert 

preparation 

Prepared 

by: 

RADIO  01 
used  in| 
concert! 
preparal 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

yes 

teachers 

yes 

yes 

yes 

schools 

none 

yes  — 

teachers  and 

yes 

yes 

yes 

orch. 

non| 

yes 

parents 

teach-  & ushers 

yes 

no 

yes 

orch. 

none 

— 

teach.  & w.c. 

no 

no 

yes 

orch. 

none 

— 

worn.  comm. 

no 

no 

no 

— 

nond 

yes 

teachers 

yes 

no 

yes 

orch. 

noni 

yes 

teachers 

yes 

no 

yes 

orch. 

non% 

— 

teachers 

yes 

yes 

yes 

schools (2) 

non| 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

yes 

teach.  & w.c. 

yes 

yes 

yes 

orch. 

non! 

teachers 


yes 


yes 


yes 


orch. 


TV 


teachers 


yes 


yes 


yes 


schools 


nor 


ee  or  Association  of  the  orchestra 
)ols  prepare  the  materials  and 
i-  pays  for  them. 


I? 

SED 


iand 


gushers 


•w.c. 


w. 


c. 


PROGRAMMING 


Jointly 
planned  by 
schools  & 
orchestra 


Coordinated 
with  school 
music 
curriculum 


MATERIALS 
Used  for  Prepared 

concert  by : 

preparation 


EDUCATIONAL 
RADIO  OR  TV 
used  in 
concert 
preparation 


yes 

yes 

yes 

schools 

none 

yes 

yes 

yes 

orch- 

none 

yes 

no 

yes 

orch. 

none 

no 

no 

yes 

orch. 

none 

no 

no 

no 

— 

none 

yes 

no 

yes 

orch. 

none 

yes 

no 

yes 

orch. 

none 

yes 

yes 

yes 

schools (2) 

none 

yes 

yes 

yes 

orch. 

none 

yes 

yes 

yes 

orch. 

TV 

yes 


yes 


yes  schools 


none 


APPENDIX  J 
CHART  NO.  7 

CONCERT  DATA 

ELEMENTARY  GRADES  ONLY 

IN-SCHOOL  TIME  CONCERTS 
FOR  CITY  SCHOOLS 

(See  also  Elementary  and 
Secondary  In-school  Time 
Concerts ) 
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CITIES 

Listed  in  order 
of  population: 

High  to  low 


SCHOOL 

GRADES 

Attend- 

ing 

concerts 


f3  U M B E R OF 


Concerts 
in  the 
series 


Dif- 

ferent 

pro- 

grams 


Concert  ex- 
posures per 
student  on 
which  plan 
is  based 


:OST  TO  PUPIL 


Concert 

admission 

Single  con- 
cert  price 


Bus 

fare 


CONCERT  FINANCE 


Are  education  funds  used 
to  help  finance  concerts?^ 


Local  or 
state 


Federal 


DETROIT 


10-12 


48 


N.R. 


free 


yes 


BALTIMORE 

ms  /-12 

13 

2 

1 

free 

free 

yes 

— 

CLEVELAND 

10-12 

6 

2 

1 

free 

none 



yes 

7-12 

6 

2 

2 

60<? 

25-75<? 

yes 

— 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

NEW  ORLEhNS 

7-12 

6 

3 

3 

free 

15t 

yes 

— 

PITTSBURGH 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

SEATTLE 

9-12 

12 

1 

1 

free 

none 

— 

yes 

CINCINNATI 

7-9 

3 

3 

3 

50<? 

varies 

— 

— 

COLUMBUS 

lO-i;: 

6 

3 

1 

free 

none 

yes 

— 

SACRAMENTO 

— 

none 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

7-9 

24 

18 

1 

free 

none 

(1) 



10-12 

(3) 

PROVIDENCE 

10-12 

8 

1 

1 

free 

none 

state 

— 

SPOKANE 

— 

none 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

HARTFORD 

— 

none 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

NEW  HAVEN 

7-9 

10-12 

14 

2 

2 

free 

none 

(1) 

— 

EVANSVILLE 

— 

none 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

CHATTANOOGA 

— 

none 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

PASADENA 

— 

none 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

WINSTON-SALEM 

— ■ 

none 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

SARASOTA 

— 

none 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ms  - Music  students  in  grades  designated 

(1)  - Funds  available  to  individual  schools  used  but  not  appropriated  for  concerts  by  school  board 

(2)  - Cincinnati  schools  prepare  study  materials  and  the  orchestra  pays  fcr  them 

(3)  - Schools  establish  own  policy  on  free  vs.  admission  charge 


I 


CONCERT  FINAN’CE 


fere  education  funds  used 
|to  helo  finance  concerts? 


Local  or 
state 


Federal 


AUDIELXTE 

SUPERVISED 

by: 


PROGRAMMING 


Jointly 
planned  by 
schools  & 
orchestra 


Coordinated 
with  school 
tnusic 

curriculum 


MATERIALS 


Used  for 

concert 

preparation 


Prepared 

by: 


EDUCATIONAL 
RADIO  OR  TV 
used  in 
concert 
oreoaration 


— 

yes 

teachers 

— 

yes 

none 

yes 

— 

teachers 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

teachers 

teachers 

yes 

yes 

yes 

yes 

none 

yes 

yes 

— 

teachers 

no 

no 

none 

— 

yes 

teachers 

yes 

yes 

yes 

— 

— 

teachers 

yes 

— 

teachers 

yes 

yes 

yes 







no 

no 

no 

(1) 



teachers 

— 

— 

— 

no 

no 

none 

state 

— 

teachers 

— 

— 

— 

no 

no 

none 

(1) 

teachers 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

no 

no 

none 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

schools 


orch. 


schools 


schools (2) 


none 

none 

none 

none 


none 


none 


none 


none 


none 


none 


none 


school  board 


O 

ERIC 


APPENDIX  J 
CHART  NO.  8 


JCE 

-VISED 

y: 


hers 

hers 

hers 

hers 

hers 

hers 

Ijhers 

hers 

hers 

hers 


hers 


P R 0 G R 

A M M I N G 

MATERIALS 

EDUCATIONAL 

Jointly 

Coordinated 

Used  for 

Prepared 

RADIO  OR  TV 

plcuined  by 

with  school 

concert 

by: 

used  in 

schools  & 

music 

preparation 

concert 

orchestra 

curriculum 

preparation 

— 

yes 

none 

none 

yes 

yes 

yes 

schools 

none 

yes 

yes 

none 

— 

none 

yes 

yes 

yes 

orch. 

none 

no 

no 

none 

— 

none 

yes 

yes 

yes 

schools 

none 

yes 

yes 

yes 

schools (2) 

none 

no 

no 

no 

— 

none 

no  no  none  — none 


no  no  none  — none 


CONCERT  DATA 

SECONDARY  GRADES  ONLY 

IN-SCHOOL  TIME  CONCERTS 
FOR  CITY  SCHOOLS 

(See  also  Elementary  and 
Secondary  In- school  Time 
Concerts) 


CITIES 

SCHOOL 

GRADES 

Attend- 

ing 

concert.s 

N U 

M BEK 

0 F 

COST  TO 

PUPIL 

Listed  in  order 
of  copulation: 

High  to  Io'a 

Concerts 
in  the 
series 

Dif- 

ferent 

pro- 

grams 

Concert  ex- 
posures per 
student  on 
which  plan 
is  based 

Concert 

admission 

Single  con 
cert  price 

Bus 

fare 

DETROIT 

ss  5-8 

16 

8 

1 

free 

55-65<^ 

BALTIMORE 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

CLEVELAND 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

SAi\’  F¥:iriClSCO 

1-12 

10 

1 

free 

none 

UEil  QRIEAUS 

— 

none 

— 

— 

— 

— 

PITTSBURGH 

4-7 

30 

c 

5 

75<: 

30^-$l 

SEATTLE 

5-G) 

16 

A 

-r 

1 

free 

30<? 

5-9) 

7-9) 

CINCINNATI 

i-i; 

84 

K.R. 

1 

free 

none 

COLUMBUS 

— 

none 

— 

— 

— 

— 

SACRAMENTO 

— 

none 

— 

— 

— 

— 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

— 

none 

— 

— 

— 

— 

PROVIDENCE 

— 

none 

— 

— 

— 

— 

SPOKANE 

— 

none 

— 

— 

— 

— 

HARTFORD 

all  6-12 

16 

3 

1 

free 

free 

NK-7  HAVEN 

— 

none 

— 

— 

— 

— 

EVANSVILLE 

all  6-8 

3 

1 

1 

free 

25<? 

ms  9-12 

CHATTANOOGA 

— 

none 

— 

— 

— 

— 

PASADENA 

— 

none 

— 

— 

— 

— 

WINSTON-SALEf*! 

4-9 

2 

1 

1 

25<? 

25<? 

SARASOTA 



none 

„ 

ss  - Selected  students  attend  concerts 
all  - All  students  in  grades  designated  attend  concerts 
ms  - Music  students  in  grades  designated  attend  concerts 
(1)  - TV  Guide  for  teachers'  use  prepared  by  schools 


COKCERT  FIMLI.’CE 


Are  education  funds  use® 
to  help  finance  concert^ 


Local  or 
state 


Federal  i 

i 


yes 


yes 


T 


CONCERT  FINANCE 


Are  education  funds  used 
to  help  finance  concerts? 


AUDIENCE 

SUPERVISED 

by: 


PROGRAMMING 


MATERIALS 


Local  or 
state 


Federal 


Jointly 
planned  by 
schools  & 
orchestra 


Coordinated 
with  school 
music 

curriculum 


Used  for 

concert 

preparation 


Prepared 

by:' 


ECLsOATIONALp 
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APPENDIX  J 
CHART  NO.  9 


CONCERT  DATA 

COMBINED  AUDIENCES  OF 
ELEMENTARY  & SECONDARY 
GRADES  TM21 

IN- SCHOOL  TIME  CONCERTS 
FOR  CITY  SCHOOLS 

(See  also  Elementary 
Only  and  Secondary  Only 
In-school  Time  Concerts) 
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APPENDIX  M MATERIALS  USED  IN  COLLECTING  DATA  FROM  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRAS 

SUBJECT  GUIDES 


The  first  step  in  collecting  data  from  symphony  orchestras  was 

the  development  of  the  following  Subject  Guides,  indicating  infor- 
mation and  opinions  sought  on  various  phases  of  youth  concert 

operations : 

Code  Subject 

I Current  youth  concert  schedule  and  orchestra *s  related 
educational  activities 

II  Historical  data  on  youth  concert  activities  and  organization’s 
previous  and  current  philosophies  concerning  youth  concerts 

III  Financing  of  youth  concerts 

IV  Programming 

V Orchestra’s  involvement  in  pre-concert  instruction  of  stu- 

dents and  preparation  of  materials 

VI  Rehearsal  policies  and  procedures  related  to  youth  concerts. 

VII  Various  production  policies  and  procedures  related  to 

youth  concerts 

VIII  Information  relating  to  youth  concert  co-sponsoring  organi- 
zations and  financial  sponsors 

IX  Concert  attendance  information  - current  and  for  past  2 years 

X Publicity  and  promotion 

XI  Evaluations  of  youth  concerts 


IN3ERVIEW  GUIDES 


From  the  above  subject  guides,  specific  questions  were  formu- 
lated, coded,  cross  referenced,  and  groi^jed  into  logical  sequences 
to  form  con^lete  guides  (ranging  from  5 to  20  pages  each) , to  be 
used  in  interviews  in  each  city,  as  follows; 


Code 

Interviews  With 

A 

Conductors 

B-C 

Managers  and  Youth  Concert  Administrators 

D 

President  of  Orchestra  Associations 

E 

President  of  Orchestra  Women’s  Associations 

F 

Co-sponsors  and  Financial  Sponsors  of  Youth  Concerts 

G 

Administrative  Directors  of  Ensemble  Performances  in 
schools  (if  presented  by  Orchestra) 

F 

Musicians  Presenting  Ensemble  Performances  (if 
presented  by  orchestra) 

I 

Conductor  or  Manager  of  Youth  Orchestra  if  sponsored 
by  the  adult  orchestra  and  related  to  youth  concerts 

J 

Administrator  of  contests,  awards  and  conpetitions 

presented  in  conjunction  with  youth  concerts 

DOCUMENTATION  FOBMS  PREPARED  FOR  YOUTH  CONCERT  OPERATIONS  OF  EACH 
ORCHESTRA  


1.  Orchestra  data  sheet  relating  to  baisic  orchestra  operations, 
personnel,  etc. 

2.  Biographical  data  relating  to  conductor  and  manager 

3.  Listing  of  youth  concerts  by  years  since  date  of  initiation, 
conductor,  auditoriums,  etc. 

4.  Detailed  data  on  youth  concerts  for  1964-65,  1965-66,  1966-67 

5.  Financial  report  on  youth  concerts,  1966-67 

6.  Youth  Concert  program  listings  for  196465,  1965-66,  1966-67 

7.  Program  analysis  forms  (classifications  of  works,  etc.) 
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I^SC5LtAIiE0US  FORMS 


1.  Orchestra  agreement  with  the  American  Syn5)hony  Ordiestra 
League  to  participate  in  tiie  Study 

2.  Schedule  of  youth  concerts  for  1966-67  to  aid  in  scheduling 
field  visits  to  coincide  with  youth  concert  presentations 

3.  Report  forms  to  be  ised  in  conjunction  with  orchestra  docu- 
ments examined  by  fie’d  research  specialists 

4.  Press  releases  concerning  the  Study 

5.  Preliminary  report  outlines  and  forms  for  each  city  study 
/prepared  during  the  visit  to  each  city) . 
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MATERIALS  RELATING  TO  ORGANIZATION,  ADMINISTRATION  AND 
PRODUCTION  OF  YOUTH  CONCERTS 


Page 

Baltimore  Symphony  Orchestra  692 

Information  sheet  for  school  principals  concerning 
arrangements  and  facilities  needed  for  concerts 
played  in  schbol  buildings 

Detroit  Public  Schools,  Music  Education  Department  694 

Memorandum  to  principals  and  teachers  on  plan  of 
organization  for  participation  in  the  School  Concert 
Series  of  the  Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra,  1966-67 

Hartford  Symphony  Society  . » 698 

Contents  of  brochure  describing  ensemble  perfor- 
mance project  titled  “Symphony  Society  of  Greater 
Hartford  Education  Program” 

Pasadena  Area  Youth  Music  Council  701 

Organization  Chart;  Articles  From  By-Laws 

Pittsburgh  Symphony  Society  704 


Procedures  for  Concert  Hostesses 
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INFORMATION  SHEET  SENT  TO  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS  CONCERNING  ARRAPGEMENTS 
AND  FACILITIES  NEEDED  FOR  CONCERTS  PLAYED  IN  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 


BALTIMORE  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  (1966-67) 
Peter  Eerman  Adler,  Conductor 
Elyakum  Shapira,  Associate  Conductor 


YOUTH  CONCERT  INFORMATION 


To: 


Concert: 

(Date)  (Location)  (Time) 

The  i’ollowing  information  is  forwarded  in  connection  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Baltimore  Symphony  Orchestra. 

1.  The  equipment  van  and  stagehands  are  scheduled  to  arrive  at 

Please  make  certain  that  a custodian  is  on  hand 

to  meet  the  movers  and  to  assist  in  spotting  the  van  for  unload- 
ing. 

2.  Damage  to  steps  and  property  will  be  avoided  if  wooden  ran^JS 
can  be  provided  at  the  time  of  imloading. 

*3.  A minimum  auditorium  tenperature  of  70®  is  required  at  concert 
time. 

*4.  On  auditorium  stage,  white  light  inborders  should  be  used. 

PLEASE  P^MOVE  COLORED  GELATINS.  No  spotlights  are  to  be  used 
\mless  specifically  requested,  and  in  such  case,  will  be  con- 
trolled by  the  stagehands  of  the  Orchestra  staff.  An  operator 
for  the  houselights  is  to  be  furnished  and  will  function  under 
the  direction  of  the  orchestra's  stagehands. 

5.  Prior  to  our  arrival,  please  check  to  see  that  stage  is  conpietely 
clear  of  all  paraphernalia  not  essential  to  the  performance. 

6.  To  obtain  the  best  accoustical  results,  it  is  essential  that  we 
play  at'  iinst  a background  of  Uard-surfaced  walls.  Curtains  or 
drape?  of  any  kind  muffle  the  soimd  of  brass  and  woodwind  instru- 
ments and  deprive  your  audience  of  the  real  sound  of  the  Orchestra. 
The  bare  walls  of  the  stage  are  preferred  if  no  aiccoustical  type 
shell  is  available  on  your  stage. 
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7.  Please  provide  one  dressing  room  for  tiie  Conductor,  one  large 
dressing  room  whicdi  will  accommodate  approximately  50  men, 
and  another  room  to  accommodate  approximately  20  women. 

8.  A standing  microphone  with  an  QS^OFF  switch  is  needed  for  use 
by  the  Conductor. 

9.  80  sturcty  chairs  are  needed  on  stage. 

10.  50  permanent- type  music  stands  are  requested  to  be  placed  on 
stage  if  available. 

11.  A piano  is  is  not needed  for  this  performance  = (if  piano 

is  requested,  please  have  it  tuned  to  A-440  within  a reason^le 
period  prior  to  the  concert,  and  place  on  stage.) 

12.  No  one  except  the  working  crew  should  be  permitted  on  stage 
before  or  during  performance. 

13.  Recording  the  whole,  cr  any  part  of,  the  performance  is  prohibited 
except  by  special  permission  which  must  be  obtained  through  the 
offices  of  the  Baltimore  Symphony  Orchestra.  Permission, 
evidenced  in  writing,  must  be  presented  to  the  Manager  in  charge 
of  the  Orchestra  at  concert  time. 

14.  If  it  is  at  all  possible,  please  provide  coffee  for  the  Orchestra 
during  the  break  between  concerts.  If  the  school  cafeteria  is 
available  to  the  Orchestra,  the  roenbers  are  happy  with  a pay- 
as-you-go  situation.  In  any  case,  your  cooperation  will  be  much 
appreciated. 

*PI£ASE  NOTE:  Items  3 s 4 are  of  utmost  iirportance.  It  is  suggested 
that  one  person  be  designed  to  assume  responsibility 
for  heating  and  lighting  arrangements. 

Address  communications  to:  Kenneth  R.  Heine,  Assoc.  Mgr.  (66-67) 

Baltimore  Symphony  Orchestra 
120  West  Mount  Royal  Avenue 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21201 
Phone;  727-7300 


SUBJECT:  Plan  of  Organization  for  Participation  in  the  School  Concert 

Series,  Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra,  1966-1967 


FROM 


Music  Education  Department 

Division  for  In^^rovement  of  Instruction 


TO 


Principals  and  Music  Teachers  in  All  Elementary,  Junior  and 
Senior  High  Schools 


DATE 


September  1,  1966 


The  Detroit  Syn5)hony  Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Valter  Poole, 
will  provide  a series  of  sixteen  free  concerts  for  the  boys  and  girls  of 
Detroit  and  Metropolitan  Detroit  public  and  parochial  school  systems. 

These  concerts  are  planned  and  presented  for  pupils  in  grades  five  through 
twelve.  The  concerts  will  be  played  at  the  Ford  Auditorium  on  the  fol- 
lowing dates: 


Program  I 
Program  II 
Program  III 
Program  IV 
Program  V 
Program  VI 
Program  VII 
Program  VIII 


October  11,  1966 
November  15,  1966 
November  29,  1966 
December  13,  1966 
February  14,  1967 
February  28,  1967 
March  7,  1967 
April  4,  1967 


9:30  a.m. 
9: 30  a.m. 
9:30  a.m. 
9:30  a.m. 
9:30  a.m. 
9:30  a.m. 
9:30  a.m. 
9:30  a.m. 


and  10:45  a.m. 
and  10:45  a.m. 
and  10:45  a.m, 
and  10:45  a.m. 
and  10:45  a.m. 
and  10:45  a.m, 
and  10:45  a.m. 
and  10:45  a.m. 


The  programs  scheduled  for  October  11,  1966  and  February  28,  1967 
will  be  primarily  for  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools  of  Detroit  and 
the  metropolitan  area.  (See  Seating  Allocation  Bulletin.) 


Distribution  of  Seating  Allocation  Forms 

The  series  of  sixteen  concerts  will  be  divided  into  two  series.  Each 
elementary  school  will  receive  an  allocation  of  sixty  seats  for  each  con- 
cert which  it  is  scheduled  to  attend.  Junior  and  senior  high  schools 
will  receive  a quota  of  fifty  or  one  hundred  seats,  based  on  a request 
previously  made  by  the  school  administration.  Reserved  seating  alloca- 
tion forms  will  be  distributed  by  the  Music  Education  Department  of  the 
Detroit  Public  Schools  well  in  advance  of  the  date  for  attendance. 

Please  check  carefully  on  the  series,  dates  and  time  of  performace 
for  which  your  school  is  scheduled  to  attend  concerts.  (See  Ticket  Allo- 
cation Bulletin.) 
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D.S.R.  Bus  Service 


ROW  TO  GET  A BUS:  Sin?)ly  call  the  D.S.R,  Chartered  Service,  962-9233, 
no  later  than  two  weeks  before  the  concert  date,  stating  that  you  wish 
bus  service  on  the  date  of  the  concert.  Chartered  Service  will  have  had 
previous  notice  of  dates,  schools  attending  each  series,  location  of 
schools,  and  time  of  the  concerts,  and  it  will  be  their  responsibility  to 
have  the  bus  at  your  school  at  the  right  time  and  bring  the  children  back 
to  school.  The  D.S.R.  Chartered  Service  will  tell  you  when  you  order  your 
bus,  the  approximate  time  that  it  will  arrive  at  your  school.  It  is  Im- 
perative that  the  teacher  and  pupils  be  ready  to  board  the  bus  iimnedi- 
ately  upon  the  arrival  of  the  coach,  as  a delay  of  even  a few  .minutes 
upsets  the  schedule  and  delays  the  arrival  at  Ford  Auditorium,  The 
audience  must  be  seattid  at  least  ten  minutes  before  concert  time. 


Bus  Fare 

Each  bus  will  cost  a flat  rate  of  $33.00,  with  each  bus  transporting 
fifty  people.  The  cost  of  the  bus  is  to  be  pro-rated  at  the  discretion 
of  the  principal.  . The  money  is  to  be  previously  collected  and  paid  to 
the  ]>us  driver  by  the  acconqjanying  teacher  upon  boarding  the  bus.  This 
procedure  has  been  requested  by  the  Chartered  Service  Department  of  the 
D.S.R.  If,  for  any  reason,  the  coach  is  not  used  after  it  arrives  at 
the  school,  there  will  be  a charge  of  $22.00. 


Attendance 


The  Vocal  Music  Teacher  from  each  school  is  requested  to  attend  all 
concerts  with  her  group  and  be  responsible  for  decorum  suitable  for  the 
occasion.  It  may  be  desirable  for  a second  teacher  to  attend  and  assist 
the  music  teacher. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  music  teacher,  by  stimulation  and 
build-up,  to  see  that  every  seat  is  filled.  Students  are  to  be  chosen 
from  grades  five  through  twelve.  All  students  participating  in  the* 
instrumental  program  of  Music  Education  in  grades  five  through  twelve 
are  to  be  given  the  opportunity  of  attending  one  concert  each  season. 
Teachers  have  found  it  advisable  to  select  the  children  who  are  to  attend 
the  concerts  well  in  advance  of  the  scheduled  date,  getting  notes  from 
home  and  being  sure  that  the  students  have  the  necessary  bus  fare.  There 
should  be  no  vacant  seats.  The  quota  of  seats  assigned  to  any  school 
must  include  the  chaperons.  Every  seat  is  assigned.  There  are  no  extra 
seats.  *“  ' 


Preparation 

The  programs  for  the  concerts  form  the  basis  of  the  Music  Apprecia- 
tion Course  in  grades  five  through  twelve.  Program  notes  for  the  current 
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School  Concert  Series  will  be  found  in  the  music  bulletin  entitled  "PrO" 
gram  Notes  - The  Detroit  Syn5>hony  Orchestra,  School  Concert  Series,  1966- 
1967."  Phonograph  records  of  the  selections  on  the  concert  programs,  as 
well  as  related  visual  aids,  may  be  secured  from  the  Audiovisual  Teaching 
Aids  Library.  Call  for  phonograph  records  from  the  Audiovisual  Teaching 
Aids  Library  (833-7900,  extension  2191).  Collections  of  materials  suit- 
able for  exhibits,  as  well  as  pictures,  are  available  for  circulation  at 
the  Children’s  Museum  (873-2670). 


Singing 

At  every  concert  the  audience  will  sing  the  first  stanza  of  "The 
Star  Spangled  Banner,"  and  as  a theme  song,  at  the  opening  of  the  broad- 
cast, the  first  stanza  of  "America,  the  Beautiful."  Iji  tbe  "Program 
Notes”  bulletin  will  be  found  an  arrangement  of  "America,  the  Beautiful" 
with  descant.  This  arrangement  is  to  be  learned  by  the  students  who  will 
attend  the  concerts  through  the  year.  Definite  schools,  howevet,  will 
be  designated  to  sing  the  descant  at  each  concert.  These  schools  will  be 
seated  in  front  rows  and  they  are  the  only  schools  that  will  be  responsible 
for  singing  the  descant  and  the  only  groups  to  sing  the  descant  at  the 
concert.  It  is  necessary  to  make  this  direct  stipulation  so  that  good 
balance  may  be  secured  in  the  singing  of  our  theme  song. 


Arrival  at  Ford  Auditorium 

1.  The  teacher  should  be  ready  to  disembark  from  the  bus  with  her  pupils 
upon  arrival  at  Ford  Auditoriiim.  The  D.S.R.  official  will  give  the 
signal  when  each  bus  load  of  passengers  is  to  disembark.  Please  . 
have  your  seating  allocation  form  readily  available. 

2.  Students  will  disembark  and  form  a double  line  to  enter  Ford  Audi- 
torium, with  the  teacher  leading  the  group.  All  groups  will  enter 
at  the  main  entrance . Schools  holding  balcony  and  loge  seats  will 
use  the  first  and  last  set  of  double  doors  at  the  main  entrance. 

Dpon  entering  lobby,  use  the  staircase  to  immediate  left  or  right  of 
main  entrance. 

3.  Please  check  your  seating  form  before  entering  Ford  Auditorium  and 
know  where  your  seats  are  located  and  the  aisle  which  you  are  to  use. 
Aisles  are  numbered  left  to  right  as  you  enter  the  auditorium. 

(Main  Floor,  Aisles  1-2-3-4-5-6)  (Balcony  or  Loge,  Aisles  1-2-3). 

4.  Please  bring  your  group  up  to  the  aisle  indicated  on  your  seating 
form.  This  will  facilitate  speedy  seating  of  the  groups.  Do  not 
attenq>t  to  seat  your  own  group.  The  ushers  will  lead  your  group 
to  the  specified  seat  locations.  Seat  your  group  quickly  and 
quietly  in  your  assigned  location  as  indicated  by  the  ushers.  If 
readjustments  within  the  group  are  necessary  in  the  interest  of  good 
concert  decorum,  please  make  this  adjustment  after  the  group  has  been 
seated  as  a whole. 
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Plan  for  Dismissal  at  Conclusion  of  Concert 


It  has  been  found  that  a formal  plan  of  dismissal  at  the  School  Con- 
certs is  necessary.  This  is  necessary  for  safety  and  orderly  dispatch  in 
boarding  the  busses.  We  will  greatly  appreciate  the  cooperation  of  tea- 
chers and  pupils  in  carrying  out  this  plan.  May  we  request  the  teachers 
to  explain  to  the  students: 

1.  All  students  will  keep  their  seats  and  remain  quiet  until  their 
school  is  called.  (Explain  to  the  students  that  their  school 
may  be  first  or  it  may  be  last,  and  that  at  the  next  concert 
this  order  may  be  just  reversed.  In  any  event,  it  is  necessary 
for  their  safety  and  to  avoid  confusion.) 

2.  When  the  school  name  is  called,  please  use  the  exit  indicated 
and  immediately  move  quickly  and  quietly  to  your  school  bus. 

We  would  appreciate  your  cooperation  in  maintaining  formal  con- 
duct until  the  auditorium  is  cleared. 


Concert  Etiquette 

In  the  past  we  have  observed  that  application  of  the  following  items 
contributes  to  the  greater  enjoyment  of  everyone  attending  the  concert; 

1.  Sit  comfortably  and  quietly.  Hold  programs  quietly. 

2.  Avoid  unnecessary  use  of  the  drinking  fountains  and  rest  rooms. 
Only  one  child  at  a time  should  leave  the  group  after  securing 
the  chaperon* s permission,  and  then  only  when  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

3.  Put  on  wraps  at  the  conclusion  of  the  concert.  It  is  disturbing 
to  others  if  this  takes  place  during  the  playing  of  the  last 
nunber,  and  frequently  we  are  ”on  the  air"  for  several  minutes 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  last  number. 

4.  Avoid  all  unnecessary  whispering  or  talking. 

5.  Autographs  cannot  be  given  at  the  concerts.  Students  are  not 
permitted  on  the  stage  or  back  stage. 

6.  Eating  at  the  concert  just  "isn*t  done." 

We  hope  that  each  teacher  will  assume  full  responsibility  for  the  ob- 
servance of  conduct  suitable  to  the  occasion,  not  only  for  their  own,  group 
but  for  any  group  that  may  be  out  of  order. 

We  appreciate  the  fine  cooperation  of  the  principals  and  teachers 
that  we  have  enjoyed  in  the  past,  and  we  hope  that  the  requests  and 
comments  do  not  seem  too  arbitrary.  Experience  has  taught  us  that  these 
items  are  all  essential  in  achieving  a coordinated,  efficient  organization 
with  a resulting  happy  concert  ex^rience  for  the  audience. 


The  S)raiphony  Society  of 
Greater  Hartford 


EDUCATION  PROGRAM 
Introduction 


To  foster  an  increasing  interest  and  pleasure  in  orchestral  music, 
the  Symphony  Society  of  Greater  Hartford  offers  the  services  of  the  musi- 
cians of  the  Hartford  Symphony  in  a variety  of  small  ensembles  available 
to  school  and  adult  groups. 

Young  people  are  inspired  and  stimulated  by  performances  of  the  high- 
est professional  quality.  Programs  are  carefully  selected  to  fit  the  needs 
and  experience  level  of  individual  schools  and  age  groups.  The  listings 
this  year  provide  specific  suggestions  as  to  the  age  levels  for  which  the 
programs  are  especially  designed  and  suitable.  These  are  intended  as  a 
guide  to  help  schools  in  setting  up  a sequence  of  programs  that  will  be 
comprehensive  in  the  development  of  an  appreciation  of  music  and  music 
making  and  in  the  orderly  progress  of  musical  knov7ledge. 

For  clubs  and  community  groups,  the  same  purpose  is  served  as  for 
younger  audiences.  In  addition,  ail  programs  are  lively  and  provide  in- 
expensive as  well  as  novel  entertainment. 

A narrator  for  each  ensemble  helps  provide  a background  of  information 
needed  for  the  understanding  and  enjoyment  of  each  program.  Dancers  join 
the  instruments  in  some  ensembles  to  add  a visual  dimension  to  the  music 
performed.  Programs  are  scheduled  for  approximately  45  minutes.  They 
are  held  at  the  convenience  of  the  school  administration  during  regular 
assembly  periods. 

Detailed  information  as  to  the  music  included  in  each  program  is 
available  on  request. 


Description  of  the  Services 

The  programs  available  for  the  coming  season  have  been  listed  in  five 
categories:  Strings  (S),  Woodwinds  (W),  Brasses  (B) , Percussion  (P),  and 

groups  representing  combinations  of  these  instruments  and  other  groups  of 
special  interest  (SG) . In  each  category  the  listings  have  been  given  in 
progressive  order,  ranging  from  the  more  elementary  to  the  more  advanced. 

In  the  listings  themselves,  we  have  attempted  to  be  as  explicit  as  possible 
concerning  the  content  of  each  program  and  have  also  indicated  the  age 
levels  for  which  we  consider  them  best  suited. 

For  your  guidance  an  additional  section  has  been  included  which  con- 
tains a Suggested  Sequence  for  the  presentation  of  these  programs.  This 
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lias  been  arifan^ed  so  as  to  provide  a well-rounded  listening  program  on 
each  of  the  following  levels:  Kindergarten  through  Grade  3;  Grades  4 

through  6-:  Junior  High  School,  Grades  7 and  8;  and  Senior  High  School, 
Grades  9 through  12. 

Each  level  contains  withiti  it  a series  of  programs  which  covers  all 
sections  of  the  orchestral  instruments,  and,  as  the  levels  progress  there 
is  a significant  enlargement  in  information,  listening  repertory  and  growth 
in  musical  experience. 

Units  of  the  Education  Program  are  available  for  single  performances 
or  in  what  is  termed  the  "School  Plan." 

The  "School  Plan"  may  be  elected  by  a single  school  which  needs  more 
than  one  performance  to  accommodate  its  student  body.  It  may  be  used  by 
two  schools  for  one  performance  in  each  school  under  the  following  cir- 
cumstances: 

(a)  That  performances  in  each  school  are  given  on  the  same  day  and 
within  approximately  a half-hour* s travel  time  of  each  other,  and 

(b)  That  the  same  instrumental  group  performs  for  each. 

If  necessary,  the  Education  Director  will  be  glad  to  assist  individual 
schools  in  arrangements  for  a companion  school  to  share  in  a "School  Plan. . 


Suggested  Program  Sequence 

This  suggested  sequence  of  programs  is  being  included  in  the  Education 
Program  for  the  first  time.  Adherence  to  this  sequence  will,  in  the  opinion 
of  our  staff,  insure  the  most  effective  use  of  the  program.  Ifowever,  we 
wish  to  emphasize  that  this  outline  is  designed  to  serve  only  as  a guide. 
Individual  music  supervisors  may  wish  to  change  or  adapt  this  sequence  to 
fit  their  educational  needs* 

This  sequence  is  projected  on  the  basis  of  tv7o  programs  yearly  at  each 
level.  It  represents  a plan  which  progresses  from  instrument  demonstration 
and  simple  forms  in  Level  I through  the  major  music  forms  and  repertory. 

In  each  of  the  levels  we  have  used  the  four  sections  of  the  orchestra, 
as  well  as  additional  special  groups  designed  for  that  age  level.  In  a 
sense,  then,  each  level  is  complete  in  Itself,  and  yet  there  is  a progres- 
sive development  in  musical  content  and  repertory  from  level  to  level. 

The  Education  Director  of  the  Symphony  Society  will  be  happy  tO  con- 
sult with  schools  concerning  their  specific  program  needs. 
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SUGGESTED  SEQUENCE  OF  PROGRAMS 


1 

2 

3 

4 

LEVEL  1 

S-1 

P-1 

SG-1 

P-2 

String  Trio 

Percussion  Trio 

Melodv  in  Music 

Percussion  Trio 

Kindergarten 

W-1 

B-1 

W-2 

SG-2 

through  grade 

Woodwind 

Brass  Quartet 

Woodwind 

Early 

3 

Quartet 

Quintet 

Instruments 

LEVEL  II 

SG-3 

S-2 

P-3 

Trio  with 

String  Quartet 

Percussion 

Grades  4 

2 Dancers 

Piano /Dancers 

through  6 

B-2 

W-3 

bG— 4 

Brass  Ensemble 

Woodwind 

Harp  Trio 

Quintet 

LEVEL  III 

Piano,  Violin, 

Brass  Group 

Junior  H. S. 

Cello  Trio 

vjith  Piano 

Grades  7/8 

W-4 

P-4 

Woodwinds  with 

Percussion  Trio 

2 Dancers 

LEVEL  IV 

S-4 

SG-6 

SG-7 

SG-8 

String  Quartet 

Anthology  of  Jazz 

Violin,  Cello 

Early  Music 

High  School 

with  String 

Piano 

Grades  9/12 

Bass 

SG-10 

S-3 

S-5 

SG-9 

Small  Orchestra 

String  Quartet 

String  Quartet 

Contemporary 

and  Piano 

Ihisic 

or  W-5 

Woodxizind 

Quartet 
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PASADENA  AREA  YOUTH  MUSIC  COUNCIL  BY-LAWS,  1966,  ARTICLES  I,  II,  III,  V 
I.  NAME 

Pasadena  Area  Youth  Music  Council  (a  non-profit  organization) 

II.  PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  Council  shall  be  to  further  the  music  appre- 
ciation and  education  of  Pasadena  area  youth  through  coordinated 
planning,  sponsorship,  and  production  of  annual  musical  programs. 


■.♦j 

4 


III.  MEMBERSHIP 
Section  A. 

1. 


Classes  of  membership 

Sponsors.  The  sponsors  of  this  organization  shall  be 
the  Colesian  Chamber  Music  Associa.tion,  The  Pasadena 
Symphony  Juniors,  the  Pasadena  Junior  Philharmonic 
Conanittee,  the  Junior  League  of  Pasadena,  Inc.  and 
the  Department  of  Music  Education  of  the  Pasadena 
City  Schools. 

a.  Financial  sponsors.  The  folloi-/ing  menbers  shall 
be  known  as  financial  sponsors: 

The  Coleman  Chamber  Music  Association 
The  Pasadena  Symphony  Juniors 
The  Pasadena  Junior  Philharmonic  Committee 
The  Junior  League  of  Pasadena,  Inc. 

b.  Non- financial  sponsors.  The  following  member 
shall  be  known  as  a non- financial  sponsor: 

Department  of  Music  Education,  Pasadena  City 
Schools 

2.  Affiliated  representatives.  Any  interested  organi- 
zation or  individual  may  be  invited  to  participate 
and  shall  be  known  as  an  affiliated  representative. 

Section  B.  Sponsor  Participation 

The  sponsoring  organizations  shall  annually  give 
written  demonstration  of  their  intention  to  parti- 
cipate in  planning,  promoting,  consummating  and/or 
financing  a season  of  youth  concerts. 


O 
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Pasadena  Area  Youth  Music  Council  By-Laws  (continued) 


V.  FINANCE 
Section  A. 

The  fiscal  year  shall  be  from  May  first  through 
April  thirtieth. 

Section  B. 

The  book  ‘ of  account  shall  be  audited  annually  by 
a certified  public  accountant.  A copy  of  the  com- 
plete audit  shall  be  filed  in  the  Treasurer *s 
books  and  in  the  permanent  file  kept  by  the 
Secretary.  Books  shall  be  kept  in  accordance 
with  sound  accounting  practices. 

Section  C. 

Annual  budget  requests  , submitted  in  writing, 
shall  be  presented  to  the  Music  Council  by  each 
financial  sponsor.  This  request  shall  not  exceed 
the  actual  cost  of  producing  each  organization's 
youth  concert. 

1. 

After  annual  budget  request  has  been  approved, 
cuiy  subsequent  changes  in  basic  costs  must  first 
be  approved  by  the  sponsoring  organizations. 

Section  D. 

Prior  to  piablication  of  any  printed  material  adver- 
tising concert  dates  for  each  season,  participating 
groups  shall  bind  their  respective  groups  to  parti- 
cipation in  planning,  promoting,  and  consummating 
and/or  financing  a season  of  youth  concerts  by 
means  of  a letter.  This  letter  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Music  Council  Chairman  and  signed  by  the 
president  of  the  participating  group. 

Section  E. 

From  the  net  proceeds  of  ticket  booklet  sales  the 
mi2sic  Council  shall  pay  to  each  financial  sponsor 
the  amount  specified  in  the  annual  budget. 

i. 

A rotating  balance  adequate  to  start  the  new  fiscal 
year  shall  be  maintained  in  an  amount  approved  by 
the  financial  sponsor. 

Section  P« 

No  financial  sponsor  may  receive  from  the  Music  Coun- 
cil any  amount  over  the  actual  cost  of  producing  a 
Youth  Concert  through  the  distribution  of  surplus  funds 

1. 

Surplus  funds  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  shalll  be 
self- liquidating  on  an  equal  basis  to  all  financial 

2. 

sponsors . 

Should  a deficit  occ\ir  at  the  end  of  a fiscal  year, 
it  shall  be  shared  equally  by  financial  sponsors. 

T3S  PlfDOSBOESH  SSM>HDHr  SOCISEf 
lOUKG  EEOPIS*S  COirCEKIS  I966-67  SEASON 

PBOCEDTIR^  K)R  EOSiES^ 

As  £•  hostess  for  the  Young  People *s  Concerts,  you  are  perforadng  a 
valmhle  service  toward  the  cultural  and  educational  development  of 
the  young  people  in  our  connnunities.  To  make  the  seating  and  super- 
vision of  the  large  groups  of  children  as  trouble-free  as  possible, 
please  read  the  following  procedural  suggestions  carefully  before 
coming  to  the  concert: 


1.  Please  report  to  the  ?yria  Mosque  promptly  at  12  Ifoon  on  the 

concert  day.  We  have  arranged  for  parking  spaces  to  be  reserved  for 
hostesses  in  the  lot  next  to  the  stage  door  of  the  Mosque,  WOiEE:  If 
you  are  drivia^,  you  nnigt  c^ll  Mrs,  I'Uller  at  the  Women ^s  Association 
office  (281-61 56)  2 PA  of  the  day  preceding  your  concert  day  (on 

Friday  for  Monday  hostesses)  to  have  a space  held  for  you.  The  parking 
fee  will  be  paid  lyy  the  ^jda^bfiy* 

2,  Check  with  the  Ghaifman  In  the  Lounge  on  the  f^st  floors  Were 
you  will  receive  an  arm  band;  then  go  immediately  to  the  f^looh  on  which 
you  are  to  work* 

5.  You  will  be  assigned  dn  aisle  by  the  Captain  of  the  flobf , where 
you  will  receive  a chart  showing  the  groups  to  he  seated  on  that  aisle. 
As  the  audience  assonbles,  please  see  that  the  young  people  are  seS-ted 
quickly,  quietly  and  efficiently.  If  there  is  any  seating  problems, 
please  refer  it  immediately  to  the  Captain, 

4»  Ih  order  to  carry  out  the  responsibility  of  seedng  that  proper  de- 
portment is  maintained,  yo:i  must  HEMAIM  at  your  post  INSIDE  the  audi- 
torium duriiig  30TH  concerts.  If  there  is  a deportment  problem,  by 
going  directly  to  the  area  of  disturbance,  you  will  probably  assei^ 
the  calming  influence  needed.  If  the  trouble  persists,  speak  quietly 
to  the  chaperones  of  the  group.  If  no  chaperone  is  present,  speak 
quietly  to  the  group. 

5-  DO  NOT  mmr  cnixjfflEN  to  go  to  the  hist  room  or  re-enter  tss  ardi- 
TORIDK  \mHiE  the  orchestra  is  PIAYING  except  in  mERGMCY.  nr  CASE  OP 
AN  EMERGENCY,  GHnO)  MUST  BE  ACCOMANIED  BT  A OHaPERONE  OR  HOSTESS. 
GROUPS  OP  CHUDESN  ARE  NEVER  PERMITTED  TO  LEAVE  THE  AHDITORIDM  UNLESS 
A SPEX;IAL  EXCUSE  FOR  EARLY  LEPARTURE  IS  PROVIDED. 


6,  Eating  and  rattling  or  throwing  paper  is  strictly  prohibited. 

7.  IP  YOU  HAVE  TO  LEAVE  YOUR  POST  FOR  ANY  REASON,  PLEASE  ASK  ANOTm 
HOSTESS  OR  CAPTAIN  TO  TAKE  YOUR  PLACE  AS  YOtJR  AISLE  SHOULD  NEVER  EE 


LEFT  UNSUPEEVISED* 


8. 


SI«)E1NG  V/ILL  EE  CONP] 


TO  PERIOD  BETl«JESN  C0NGER5S  ONLY 4 


We  are  most  gmteful  to  you  for  agreeing  to  ^ve  your  time  tb  serve  in 
this  educational  and  exciting  venture.  If  aa  emergent^  shotald  arise 
that  would  prevent  your  attendance,  PLEASE  ADVISE  US  AS  SOON  AS  POS- 
SIBLE, as  we  are  depending  upon  you  otherwise. 
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YOUTH  CONCERT  EDUCATIONAL  MATERIALS,  Samples  and  Outlines 


Page 

BALTIMORE 70S 

Baltimore  City  Public  Schools 

Philosophy  for  Music  Education 
Preparation  Notes  for  Surprise  Composition 
Preparation  Notes  on  Contemporary  Music 

Baltimore  County  Schools 

Program  Notes  (excerpts)  for  Elementary  Program 
No.  Ill,  1966-67  Youth  Concert  ^Series  of  Baltimore 
Symphony  Orchestra 


CHATTANOOGA 714 

Chattanooga  Public  Schools 

Tele'^ision  Music  Lessons  for  Grades  4-5-6,  Excerpts 
Pertaining  to  November  1966  Youth  Concerts 


CINCINNATI  

Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra 

Program  Notes  (excerpts)  for  Young  People *s  Concert 
February  1967 


CLEVELAND 719 

Cleveland  Listening  Program  in  the  Cleveland  Public  Schools 
Cleveland  Public  Schools,  Music  Division? 

Program  Notes  (excerpts)  for  4th  Grade  Concerts,  1966-67 
Cleveland  Public  Schools,  Music  Division: 

Guide  Sheet  for  Opera  Broadcasts,  KTBOE,  Grades  5-9 
Rhymes  for  Young  Listerners  - Lillian  Baldwin  (excerpts) 


DETROIT 731 

Detroit  Public  Schools,  Listing  of  contents  of  Program 
Notes  for  School  Concert  Series 
Detroit  Public  Schools,  Program  Notes  (excerpts)  for 
1965-66  School  Concert  Series 
Children’s  Museum,  Lending  Collections  Available  for 
School  Concert  Series  1965-66 


APPEroiX  0 (continued) 


YOUTH  CXISCERT  EDUCATIONAL  MATERIALS,  Samples  and  Outlines 


NEW  ORLEANS  . 

New  Orleans  Philharmonic-Symphony  Orchestra,  Memorandum 
to  Teachers  to  be  Read  to  Students  (description  of 
youth  concert) 


PITTSBURGH  

Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orchestra,  Outline  of  Program  Notes 
for  1966-67  Concerts  for  Young  People 
Pittsburgh  Public  Schools,  Television  Guide  for  Concerts 
for  Young  People,  WQED  School  Services,  1966-67 


SARASOTA . 

Sarasota  County  Public  Schools,  Student  Evaluation  Sheet 
for  Concert 

Sarasota  County  Public  Schools,  Quiz,  and  Matching  Test 


SALT  LAKE  CITf - • 

Utah  Symphony  Orchestra,  Outline  of  Youth  Concert  Program 
Booklet,  1966-67 

SEATTLE " * • 

Preparatory  Materials  for  the  Puget  Sound  Project  and 
the  Statewide  Tour  of  the  Seattle  Symphony  Orchestra 


SPOKANE  

Spokane  Symphony  Orchestra,  Preparatory  Materials  for 
February  1965  Concert  for  Young  People  Titled 
**Musical  Shapes” 
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Barc'inore  City  PuDiic  Schools 
Baltimoi^e,  I*^ryland 


The  stated  jMlosopby  and  objectives  governing  music  education 
and,  consequently,  youth  concerts,  are  presented  below  in  their 
entirety. 


A ehhosopet  m hdsic  edugatioit 

If  the  most  important  thing  about  a person  is  kJ.s  integrity, 
it  follows  that  the  most  important  education  is  moral  tjducation. 
Distinction  is  made  betvjeen  moral  prescriptionj  which  is  left  to 
agencies  other  than  the  schools,  and  moral  experience,  which  is 
properly  and  unavoidably  a part  of  everyone  *s  general  education. 
The  ancient  identity  of  truth,  beauty,  and  goodness,  and  the 
ethical  impact  of  the  aesthetic  experience  identify  music  as  one 
of  the  most  available  and  potent  sources  of  such  esperi.enca, 
Bcoviding  experiences  in  valu:?  the  best  of  moral  education?  it 
is  also  music  education. 

The  tone  deaf  and  the  rhythmically  insensitive  constitute  a 
minute  fraction  of  our  population;  practically  eveiyone  is  reson- 
sive  to  music.  There  is  additional  and  invaluable  advantage  in 
the  fact  that  music  is  directly  apprehended;  it  communicates  iir?- 
mediately  with  the  seat  of  the  emotioi:^.  This  communication  is 
not  directive  or  prescriptive,  nor  can  it  be  verbalized.  I'Jhile 
it  is  an  expression  of  feeling,  it  also  has  a cognitive  value 
which  transcends  linguistic  symbolism.  How  and  what  we  teach 
must  therefore  be  organized  to^vard  the  sensitizing  of  musical 
perceptiviiy.  It  will  seek  to  emphasize  pairfcicipation  for  every 
child,  to  recognize  special  abilities,  to  e^loit  the  possibili- 
ties of  social  growth  through  music,  to  employ  music  as  a means 
of  self  es^ession  and  emotional  release,  and  to  develop  taste. 

It  will  encourage  the  continuing  exercise  of  musical  activity 
and  taste  in  both  adolescent  and  adiP-t  life,.  It  is  axiomatic 
that  the  valtie  of  a musical  experience  to  a child  corresponds 
directly  to  the  quality  of  that  experience;  given  this  quality, 
the  integration  of  the  home,  school,  and  communliy  ^dJl  result 
as  a natural  consequence. 

An  instructional  program  of  quality  presupposes  adequacy  and 
excellence  in  its  Ingredients^  Competent  teachers?  suitable 
schedules,  quality  equipment  and  materials  in  sufficient  quantity, 
and  appropriate  facilities  are  minimal.  For  these  elements  to 
function  effectively,  there  must  be  administrative  understanding 
that,  while  the  program  offers  special  values,  it  also  involves 
special  problems  that  necjessitate  depth  and  consistency  in  moral 
support. 
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Performance  is  the  primaiy  avenue  of  education  in  music.  A 
child  learns  what  he  does,  noi  what  someone  else  doesj  not  even 
his  teacher.  Listening:,  properly  motivated,  is  a most  valuable 
adjunct.  Creativity,  where  possible,  is  in  some  respects  the 
most  compelling  of  all  educational  experiences.  Appropriate 
implementation  of  these  three  essentials  will  constittite  the 
structure  of  the  program  iti  mUsic  education. 

OBJECd’I^-S  W.  liOSIC  EDUCATION 


To  provide  experiences  in  performing,  listening,  and  cre- 
ating which  will  lead  to  the  development  of  musical  skill,  musi- 
cal taste,  and  musical  perceptivity  in  every  child  according  to 
his  capacity.  To  guide  children  through  a progressive  sequence 
of  musical  challenges  that  will  foster  musical  grovrfch;  to  pro- 
vide them  with  a m^ans  of  expression  and  communication  that  is 
both  emotional  and  inteilecttxal^  To  develop  skill  in  perform- 
ing, in  listening,  and  in  music  reading  and  ^n?iting5  to  develop 
an  understanding  of  how  the  elements  of  music  are  combined  to 
create  a composition,  and  an  awareness  of  the  cultirral  reflec- 
tior^  in  both  fold  and  composed  music.  The  ultimate  objective 
of  music  study  is  to  help  the  student  discover  within  himself 
tbe  quality  of  his  ox-«i  humanity. 


PREPARATION  FOR  SURPRISE  COMPOSITION 


While  program  notes  and  preparation  guides  for  listening  are  very 
valuable,  students  should  be  challenged  to  listen  to  a composition  in 
light  of  their  omi  musical  and  aesthetic  background.  The  joy  of  ex- 
ploration should  be  developed.  If  this  is  done,  then  an  unfavorable 
reaction  to  a composition,  simply  because  it  is  unknoi’m..,  would  not 
occur.  Below  are  listed  some  ways  to  help  make  listening  more  mean- 
ingful. Have  students  discover  how  many  of  these  approaches  aid  them 
in  a better  understanding  of  the  surprise  composition,  even  in  the 
event  that  the  composition  is  familiar  to  them. 

Very  loud  to  very  soft  - dynamics 

Very  high  to  very  low  - pitch 

Unexpected  sounds  made  by  instruments  - texture 

Sudden  changes  from  joy,  to  sadness,  to  excitement  - mood 

Contrast  of  quick,  short  notes  followed  by  smooth,  long 
notes  - style  duration 

Music  moving  by  two's,  three's,  four's,  five's  - rhythm,  tempo 

Short,  vigorous  tune  followed  by  a smooth,  connected  tune,  or 
vice  versa  - melody 

Shorter  melodies  within  a long,  flowing  continuous  melody  - 
phrases  (some  alike,  some  different) 

Two  or  three  melodies,  singing  along  in  harmony  or  singing 
against  a main  melody  - counterpoint 


Baltimore  City  Public  Schools 
Selected  Preparatory  Materials 
CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC 


Have  you  heard  the  airline  commercial  that  says,  "Eat  your  breakfast 
in  New  York,  your  lunch  in  London,  and  your  dinner  in  Paris."?  Through 
technological  advances  in  electronic  science,  resulting  in  faster  jet 
planes,  people  in  all  comers  of  the  earth  have  become  neighbors.  Super- 
sensitive radio  and  television  equipment  let  people  of  all  parts  of  the 
world  see  and  hear  each  other  instantly. 

Because  of  the  fantastic  rate  of  speed  at  which  life  in  the  20th 
century  progresses,  a feeling,  of  unrest  aids  the  rise  of  new  groups 
throughout  the  world,  who  rebelling  against  time-honored  fundamentals, 
have  put  some  wild  experiments  in  their  place.  In  music,  as  in  poetry, 
we  have  seen  an  abandonment  of  traditional  rhyme  and  rhythm,  and  in  its 
place  a tendency  toward  a free,  flowing,  easy  style  making  great  use  of 
irregular  accents,  multi  and  poly  rhythms,  and  dissonant  harmonies. 

Thej;:e  are  many  composers  whose  works  are  becoming  better  known,  as 

our  ears  become  more  attuned  to  the  different  sounds.  One  reason 
the  music  sounds  so  different  is  because  modem  composers  do  not  write 
their  music  around  a tonal  center  or  key.  Tonality  is  a system  in 
which  all  tones  move  toward  a central  tone.  The  American  composer, 
Charles  Ives,  was  a pioneer  in  writing  this  kind  of  music.  Polytonality 
means  the  use  of  several  keys  at  the  same  time,  key  against  key  or  scale 
against  scale,  like  counterpoint.  Try  playing  the  melody  Hot  Cross  Buns 
in  C maior  and  F#  at  the  same  time.  Igor  Stravinsky  used  this  technique 
in  writing  the  ballet  Petrouchka.  Multi-rhythms  (going  from  one  rhythm 
to  another)  and  poly-rhythms  (two  or  three  different  rhythms  played  at 
the  same  time)  are  used  by  conten^orary  composers.  Zoltan  Kodaly  worked 
with  tone  rows,  a sequence  of  twelve  half-steps,  instead  of  scales. 

Arnold  Schoenberg  is  the  leader  of  this  modem  technique.  Listen  to  the 
Viennese  Musical  Clock  from  the  Hary  Janos  Suite  by  Kodaly. 

There  are  many  factors  that  influence  modern  con^osers,  artists,  and 
writers  of  today.  Television,  radio  and  movies  have  aided  new  composers 
by  commissioning  works  to  be  written  especially  for  them.  Gian-Carlo 
Menotti*s  Amahl  and  the  Night  Visitors  is  a good  example.  However,  there 
is  no  universal  style  established  and  modem  composers  are  busy  writing 
music  that  is  creative,  fresh  and  exciting  as  a symbol  of  the  exciting 
world  in  which  we  live. 
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MLTII-30RE  SYIOTOIIY  ORCHESm 


YOUTH  CONCERT  SERIES 

1966  - 67 

EIEMEIITAll  PROGRAM  NO.  Ill 


In  the  1966  - 67  concert  series,  Ih?.  Sbapira  is  interested  in 
niaintaining  some  flexibility  in  the  programs.  The  reasons  are 
twofold;  1 • To  adapt  tp  a particular  concert  situation  more  read- 
ily, and  2.  To  give  the  members  of  the  orchestm  a greater  variety 
of  material  to  play  and  thereby  retain  a freshness  to  the  presen- 
tation. This  flexibility  vTill  be  achieved  by  playing  various  parts 
of  Grieg* s "Peer  Gynt  Suite".  ¥e  will  not  know  in  advance  which 
parts  of  the  suite  will  be  played  at  any  particular  concert.  An- 
other means  of  achieving  flexibility  is  to  present  several  selec- 
tions as  a "surprise".  No  preparation  is  expected  for  the  ’'sur- 
prise". It  may  be  a soloist,  or  it  may  be  a related  composition. 
However,  there  will  be  an  attempt  to  present  some  aspect  of  con- 
temporary musical  soimds  at  each  concert.  Eor  that  reason  it  is 
suggested  that  the  children  have  an  opportunity  to  e:s^lore  such 
techniques  as  atonality,  the  twelve  tone  and  whole  tone  scales, 
and  the  irregular  meter.  Some  opportunity  for  listening  to  modern 
sounds  should  be  made  prior  to  attending  the  concert. 

Grieg.  Peer  C^t  Suite  No.  I 

Beethoven.  .Symphony  No.  8 


At  the  writing  of  this  ^/mphony  in  1812,  Beethoven  was  just  about 
totally  deaf.  He  deliberately  avoided  associating  with  others  since 
he  felt  self-conscious  and  suspicious.  It  is  difficult  to  envision  a 
man  with  all  of  his  problems,  both  physical  and  self-imposed,  in:iting 
a symphoiQr  like  the  Eighth  with  its  lilting  melodies.  This  smaller 
symphony,  coming  on  the  heels  of  his  well  received  Seventh  tended  to 
be  dwarfed  and  not  too  well  accepted.  This  irked  Beethoven  since  he 


1st  or  2nd  Movement 


Vaughn  Williams 


Ihntasia  on  "Greensleeves" 


SYMPHONY  NO.  8 IN  E MAJOR 


Ludwig  van  Bec'^'hoven 


German  (1770-1827) 
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felt,  at  least  at  the  time,  that  his  “Idttle  ^yinphony”  vas  superior 
to  the  Seventh. 

>Php  first  movement  opens  with  a bright  tune  that  sets  the  tone 
of  the  entire  work.  It  is  pastoral  in  character  and  is  somewhat 
reidniscent  of  the  Sixth  Symphony.  Beethoven  with  his  usual  craft- 
iianship  selected  a contrasting  second  th^e  which  enabled  him  to 
develop  his  melodic  ideas.  Ihe  movement  is  in  the  usual  sonata 

allegro  design.  _ 

^^eme  presented  her^ 

Ihe  second  movement,  marked  allegretto,  is  the  shortest  move- 
ment in  all  of  Beethoven* s symphonies,  and  one  of  the  most  chafing, 
ihe  music  is  merry,  playful,  and  yet  energetic.  Ihe  movement  is 
commonly  associated  with  one  of  Beethoven*  s friends,  Herr  Ifeelzel, 
the  inventor  of  the  metronome.  The  movement  seems  to  tick  with  a 
steady  staccato  accompaniment  which  persists  throu^out.  Ohe  use 
of  the  sforzando,  appearing  in  unexpected  places  is  so  typical  of 
Beethoven's  writing.  Although  written  in  2/4  meter,  the  slowness 
and  delicateness  of  the  melody  req;uires  that  it  be  conducted  in 
four.  Ibis  movement  is  also  in  the  somta  allegro  form. 

2^Kne  presented  her^ 


Suggested  activities: 

Idscuss  the  term  movement.  

How  are  movements  related  to  each  other  in  a symphoi^r? 

Wiat  is  the  usual  pattern  of  contrasting  movements? 

Sing  the  first  and  second  themes  of  the  first  movement. 

How  do  they  compare? 

"Wiy  do  you  think  Beethoven  mnted  them  to  be  contrasting? 
Sing  the  first  and  second  themes  of  the  second  movement,  and 
cos^re  as  above. 

Suggested  reading: 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven  and  the  Chiming  Tower  Bells  — \slheeler  and 

Beucher,  Button  Con^aiy 

Beethoven  — Ifester  Ifiisician  — Jfedeline  Goss  — Holt  Compaiy 
Beethoven  - Reba  P.  Mirsky  - PoUett  Company 

Suggested  Listenings: 

Syn^ony  Ho.  8 and  1 - Victor  IM  2491 

Symphony  Ho.  8 - 2nd  movement  - Adventures  in  Music  - Grade  6, 

Vol.  1 

Symphony  Hb.  7 “ Scherzo  — Bowmar  Orchestra  Libzary,  BOL 
Symphony  Hb.  3 “*  Scherzo  — Basic  Library  Series  -•  RCA,  Listen- 
ing Activities j;  Vol.  1 

Minuet  - Beethoven  -«  Basic  Library  Series  - RCA,  Listes-lng 

Activitie?5,  Vol.  1 


CHATTANOOGA  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


TELmSIOff  I-IOSIC  LESSONS 
for 

GRADES  4-5-6 

8;3C  a,m.-9200  a.m.  E.S.T.  each  Wednesday 

1966-1967 

Teachers*  Guide  I 

Lessons  1-1 3 

Prepared  and  Taught  by 

lh?s.  Shirley  C.  Sironen 

Television  I-Sisic  and  Resource  Teacher 

(NOTE:  Only  sections  pertaining  directly  to  the  November  9 SLud.  10,  I966, 

Youth  Concerts  are  given  below*  lessons  included  material  in 
addition  to  that  given) 

September  28,  I966  - Lesson  2 

LEARNINGS: 

"VRiat  we  mean  by  "suite" 

The  American  Composer,  Perde  Grofe 

October  12,  I966  - Lesson  4 

RECORD; 

"On  the  Trail,"  Grand  Canyon  Suite  - Grofe 
PREPARATION; 

If  possible,  find  and  discuss  pictures  of  brass  instruments; 
trumpet,  French  horn,  tuba 

LEARIOTGS; 

Review  family  of  musical  instruments:  Brass 

Work  and  biography  of  American  composer;  Perde  Grofe 

Vocabulary:  dynamics  - trumpet  - trombone-  French  horn  - tuba 

October  I9,  I966  - Lesson  5 

SONGS; 


’^Goae,  Ye  Thankful  People" 


RECORD: 


"Desert  Water  Hole,"  Death  Valley  Suite,  Grofe 
R.C.A.  Victor  Adventures  in  I‘2asic,  Grade  4»  Vol.  1 


LEARNINGS: 


Other  work  of  Perde  Grofe 

Hnding  familiar  times  in  orchestral  works 

Review  of  another  family  of  musical  instruments:  Strings 

Vocabulary:  tempo  ~ violin  viola  — cello  bass  viol  — 

song  form 

FOLLOW-DP: 

Listen  again  to  "Desert  Water  Hole"  if  records  are  available 
in  your  school. 

Find  or  draw  pictures  of  stringed  instruments  and  listen  to 
recordings  of  the  different  somds  they  make. 

October  26,  I966  Lesson  6 


SONGS; 


j "Come,  Ye  (Eharikful  People" 

RECORD: 


"tfci.  ?,tzing  Cat  - Leroy  Anderson 


FOLLOW-DP; 

"Come,  Ye  33^nkful  People"  has  mai^  chord  roots.  Try  using  the 
resonator  bells  to  play  these  with  the  song.  J&isic  is  reproduced 
in  the  back  of  the  guide. 

November  2,  I966  - lesson  7 


SONGS: 


"Come,  Ye  Thankful  People" 


RECORD: 

Little  Train  of  the  Caipira  - Villa-Lobos 

R.C.A.  Victor,  Adventures  in  Music,  Grade  3 5 Vol.  1 

PREPARATION; 

If  your  children  or  one  child  has  learned  to  accompany  "Come, 

Ye  ThankfuJ,  People"  uc'-ng  the  resonator  bells  on  the  chord  roots, 
they  may  play  v/hile  the  song  is  being  sung  on  the  video  lesson. 


LISTENING: 


Re^ufcrcement  of  ability  to  hear  brass  instruments:  trombones, 
Erench  boms,  etc. 

Introduction  of  Brazilian  composer:  Heitor  Villa-Iobos.  (Sixth 
grade  teachers  please  note)« 

Listening  for  "story  telling"  in  music 
Vocabulary:  caipira  (peasant  or  farmer) 


POLLOW-HP: 


Use  the  Little  Train  of  the  Caipira  as  a subject  for  art  class 


November  9?  19^6  - Lesson  8 

Youth  Symphony  Concert  on  9 "^0  November,  1966.  Remind  your  children 

of  their  listening  manners, and  review  points  to  listen  for  in  the  conceirfc. 
I'&ny  of  the  selections  have  been  played  on  the  television  lessons. 

CONCERT  SELECTIONS: 

Bhrandole  - Bizet 

Little  Train  of  the  Caipira  - Villa-Lobos 
On  the  Trail  - Crofe 
Waltzing  Cat  - Anderson 
Peer  Gynt  Suite  - Grieg 

"Come,  Ye  Thankful  People"  (children  will  be  asked  to  sing) 


EECORB; 


Fores  t-  of  the  Amazons  - Villa-Lobos 


FOLLOW-TjPs 

Review  the  families  of  musical  instruments,  find  pictures,  if 
possible,  and  discuss  woodwind  instruments. 
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CINCjlMiTI  Syr-iEHOirr  ORCmSTRA 


SECOl®  YOTMG  PEOPLE  *S  CONCERT 


ERICH  KDNSEL  - Conducting 
Pcbruaiy  13j  14>  I967 


”EDN  IN  MSIC" 


Suite  from  "Eary  Janos" 


Zoltan  Kodaly 


ALL  SINC:  Eavorite  lEbings"*  « • , • Rodgers  & Eamoierstein 

5K.11  Eulenspiegels  lustige  Streiche,  Opus  28 

(Till  Eulenspiegel  * s Merry  Pranks )»  » . » , Richard  Stranss 


2,  Viennese  Musical  Clock; 

Eary*s  visit  to  the  Imperial  Palace  in  Vienna  vas  highlighted  by 
the  sight  and  sound  of  the  famous  musical  clock  that  played  while  toy 
soldiers  marched  around  on  a "track"  when  the  hour  struck. 

The  tune  that  is  repeated  over  and  over  (4  times)  sounds  like  a 
clock. 


Kie  bugle  call  of  the  toy  soldiers  is  played  by  trumpets,  echoed 
by  a piccolo: 


Notice  that  our  first  tune  is  repeated  after  every  new  tune.  The 


Illustrations  by 


Siegfried  Humphreys 


Stanley  L.  Rowland 

College  Hill  and  Pleasant  Hill 


Schools 

Cincinnati  Public  School^ 


^-measure  theme  give^ 

The  accompaniment  below  this  is  simply  four  notes; 

notes  givei^ 


eoiuposer’s  v/onderful  orc?iestration  varies  but  still  the  same  tune  is 
repeated. 


iiiniiliii 


I 


I 

Qihsre  are  no  strings.  She  use  of  lots  of  voodvdnds,  hrass^  and 
percussion  gives  that  crisp,  metallic  sound  and  mechanical  effect. 
Some  of  the  percussion  instruments  used  here  include  the  triangle, 
cymbals,  snare  drums,  gong,  chimes,  celesta,  and  glockenspiel,  Hov/ 
many  can  you  spot? 

The  chiming  clock  theme  (l?b,  1)  might  he  transposed  dovm  to  the 
key  of  C and  played  upon  the  hells  or  :^‘lophone.  A lov/-pitched  in- 
stmiment  such  as  the  extended  hells,  hass  i^lophone,  or  piano,  could 
play  the  chime  accompaniment  also  moved  dom  to  the  key  of  C, 

Some  classes  might  enjoy  listening  to  this  par!;  and  trying  to  de- 
scribe its  story  before  they  knov/  the  real  stozy. 


6,  Em&IiiCE  OF  THE  EiTEROR  Am>  HIS  GOTO 

59ie  procession  begins  in  a brisk  marching  tempo  \i±th  woodwinds  and 
xylophone  sounding  this  tune:  (sounds  an  octave  higher) 

2^-measure  theme  give^ 

Ihe  second  theme  is  made  up  of  the  five-tone  pentatonic  scale  (1- 
i /^-measwoe  theme  grvei^ 

‘ Brass  instruments  play  in  harmony  as  the  music  softens  for  a brief 
spell,  ©len  trumpets  and  trombones  play  a fanfare,  again  a pentatonic 
- tune, 

2^-measune  theme  give^ 

Qhe  complete  form  of  this  music  is: 

A-B-A-B-C  (not  notated  - It  is  played  4 times  with  interlude 
betvjeen  2 and  3*)  -A  and  B together,  B-Fanfare  - Coda 

After  we  are  familiar  with  the  music,  certain  groups  might  be  as- 
signed to  each  section.  Each  group  could  have  a procession  during  its 
designated  section  of  the  music, 

Ihe  brilliant  orchestration  convinces  us  that  this  is  a great  cele- 
bration, The  mi  sic  ends  with  a terrific  climax  with  the  bass  dinm  get- 
ing  the  last  word. 

HEII>S  FOR  THE  TEACHER: 

If  recordings  of  the  complete  suite  are  not  easily  available,  two 
sections  of  this  suite  are  in  the  RCA  Adventures  in  I-tusic  recordings 
found  in  many  schools.  "Viennese  ffoisical  Clock"  is  in  Album  2 and  "En- 
trance of  the  Emperor  and  His  Court"  is  in  Volume  2 Grade  4 album. 

Teachers  might  desire  to  make  this  connection  for  their  classes  if 
they  use  either  the  Eugene  Ormandy  or  the  Antal  Dorati  recordings  of 

this  music.  Both  conductors,  Hungarian  by  birth,  have  studied  v;ith 
and  are  personal  friends  of  Zoltan  Kodaly. 

Approximate  time  for  teaching:  Whole  Suite,  23  - 1/2  minutes; 

Tale  Begins,  2'  30";  Song,  5';  Battle  of  Napoleon,  almost  4’; 

Intermezzo,  4'  40";  Emperor  and  Court,  4*  40". 
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THE  CLEVELAND  LISTENING  PROGRAM 


The  Clevei&ad  picture  is  best  understood  by  first  examining  closely 
the  philosophy  and  accon5)lishments  of  Lillian  Baldwin,  who  served  in 
the  dual  capacity  of  Supervisor  of  Music  Appreciation  for  the  Cleveland 
Schools  and  Consultant  in  Music  Education  for  the  Cleveland  Orchestra 
from  1929  until  her  retirement  in  1956,  the  latter  title  having  been 
conferred  upon  her  in  1939  in  recognition  of  her  services©  In  a 
paper  PTritten  in  1949,  she  set  forth  the  foundation  upon  which  these 
live  concerts  for  students  has  rested  for  nearly  forty  years 

Whatever  success  has  been  achieved  has  not  occurred  haphazardly, 
but  has  been  based  on  several  firm  convictions  expressed  in  a colorful 
and  forthright  manner  by  Miss  Baldwin: 

1,  As  wonderful  as  exposure  to  a live  orchestra  can  be  to 
a child,  and  as  rewarding  as  the  resultant  publicity 
can  be  for  the  orchestra  or  an  individual,  the  fact 
remains  that  "mere  exposure  to  a concert  program  can 

no  more  meet  the  educational  implications  of  music  than 
can  a pleasant  field  trip  through  a metropolitan  park 
suffice  as  a course  in  natural  science.  For  learning 
that  lasts,  nothing  has  taken  the  place  of  the  good 
old  preparation  and  follow-up.  , , And  there  must  be 
straight  thinking  by  those  who  plan  children’s  con- 
certs, thinking  free  from  sentimentality,  outside 
pressures  and  thought  of  personal  advantage.  The 
thing  to  remember  is  not  what  we  do,  for  that  is 
often  faulty,  but  why  we  do  it  - the  educational  and 
aesthetic  principles  back  of  the  effort.  . ,2 

2.  Why  give  the  niame  "Music  Education"  to  a screening 
process  through  which  the  talented  few  get  everything, 
the  less  musical  many,  little  or  nothing?  ....  There 
is  just  resentment  toward  so-called  music  education 
which  spends  all  on  show-off  groups  and  neglects  the 
majority  of  the  children. 

3.,  Music  was  meant  to  be  enjoyed,  even  in  the  classroom. 

There  is  no  danger  of  too  much  enjoyment,  the  more  the 


Lillian  Baldwin,  "The  Cleveland  Plan  of  Music  Education  for  the 
Listener,"  1949,  Mimeographed. 

^Baldwin,  p,  2 


better,  if  only  the  music  is  good.  Alas,  for  the 
blight  which  too  frequently  falls  on  music  when  it 
enters  the  classroom  where  it  is  made  to  serve  the 
pedagogical  purpose  instead  of  the  other  way  around. 

To  magnify  teaching  fads  and  procedures  until  they 
destroy  what  we  have  to  communicate  is  surely  one  of 
education's  most  pathetic  fallacies  , . . Ic  is  with 
the  hope  of  awakening  consciousness  of  these  musical 
values  - consciousness  of  music  as  music  - a great 
art  to  be  enjoyed  for  its  own  sake  and  to  the  limit 
of  each  individual's  capacity  that  today's  schools 
offer  training  for  the  listener.^ 

The  realization  by  Russell  V.  Morgan,  who  was  appointed  Directing 
Supervisor  of  Music  in  the  Cleveland  Public  Schools  in  1923,  that  the 
fullest  use  was  not  being  made  of  this  orchestra  so  closely  identified 
with  music  for  youth  since  its  founding  in  1918,  led  to  his  engaging 
Lillian  Baldwin  as  the  orchestra«»school  coordinator  in  1929.  As  one 
of  her  first  recommendations.  Miss  Baldwin  encouraged  devoting  most 
of  the  music-appreciation  segment  of  the  music  education  program  to 
the  live  orchestra  concerts  and  dispensing  with  the  strictly  textbook- 
recording  approach.  All  children  would  receive  preparation  and  those 
who  were  interested  would  go  to  the  concerts,  the  others  having  had 
the  benefit  of  the  preparatory  instruction.  She  also  requested  that 
the  concerts  be  presented  near  the  end  of  each  semester  to  create  a 
favorable  psychological  effect,  a "gala  week  ...  a festival,  a mass 
interest"  as  she  called  it,  and  to  allow  for  the  maximum  time  for 
preparation  of  the  students. 

Programs  were  planned  not  only  with  enjoyment  in  mind,  but  with 
a concern  for  the  student's  continuing  musical  growth.  A long-range 
seven-year  cycle  of  programs  was  developed.  The  formulation  of  study 
materials  grew  out  of  the  realization  that  teachers  would  not  or 
could  not  be  expected  to  do  the  type  of  preparation  individually  that 
would  be  necessary  to  provide  their  students  with  information  about 
the  conq)ositions  to  be  played.  Themes  from  the  music  were  provided 
and  the  students  were  encouraged  to  develop  the  habit  of  reading 
about  music.  Miss  Baldwin's  judgment  was  that  "too  much  of  the 
available  material  for  young  listeners  talks  down  to  them,  is  senti- 
mental, overly  anecdotal  and  may  easily  ruin  their  respect  for  so- 
called  music  appreciation."^ 

The  approach  which  was  developed  during  Miss  Baldwin's  tenure, 
and  which  still  exists,  with  some  major  changes  however,  (see  page 
723  ) began  in  th€i  kindergarten  by  providing  the  very  young  child  with 


Baldwin,  pp.  3-4. 
^Baldwin,  p,  8. 
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listening  experiences  which  utilized  nursery  rhymes.  Gradually  we 
shift  the  focus  of  attention  from  words  to  tunes,  from  physical  to 
emotional',  and  imaginative  response.  After  passing  through  the^ 
physical  stage,  the  children  learn  what  ’concert  means  and  arrive 
at  the  quiet  listening  which  is  the  source  and  secret  of  all  true 
appreciation  of  music, In  the  first  and  second  grades,  this  ex- 
perience is  extended,  sometimes  embodying  repetition  of  old  tunes 
with  a recognition  of  new  content,  ‘'All  of  which  proves  the  important 
point  that  the  more  you  bring  to  -ausic,  the  more  it  will  give  back  to 
you,”^  The  first  and  second  graders  heard  new  and  longer  compositions 
and  learned  to  pronounce  and  write  musical  terms.  In  the  third  grade 
a weekly  fifteen-minute  radio  broadcas-t  called  "Music  for  Young  Listen- 
ers" was  made  available.  Live  artists  performed  carefully  chosen 
groups  of  compositions  of  raastervjorks  for  solo  instruments  and  small 
ensembles,  "Every  piece  was  chosen,  placed  in  the  series  and  pre-^ 
sented  as  a definite  step  for  the  young  listener,"'  Whenever  possible, 
recordings  of  the  pieces  played  were  made  available  for  further  class- 
room study.  The  criterion  used  to  evaluate  the  success  of  these  broad- 
casts was  the  student's  ovm  reaction,  particularly  his  eagerness  to 
hear  the  "radio  pieces"  again. 

In  the  fourth  grade,  after  three  years  of  hearing  about  the 
Severance  Hall  concerts  and  being  primed  for  them,  the  child  was 
given  the  opportunity  to  attend  a program.  Estimating  their  atten- 
tion span  to  be  about  three  minutes,  the  program  was  planned  accord- 
ingly: 

It  if  usually  a "tvjc-composer"  program,  the  life,  times 
and  style  of  two  major  composers  giving  scope  enough  for 
listeners  of  this  age.  It  is  a program  of  obvious  con- 
trasts. For  example,  the  first  part  of  the  program  may 
present  the  old-fashioned  airs  and  dances  of  Bach,  which 
children  love,  the  second  part,  Debussy's  Children's 
Comer  Suite , picturesque,  modern  music.  As  substitute 
for  an  intermission,  the  instruments  of  the  orchestra 
are  individually  and  informally  demonstrated.  This 
serves  a physical  as  well  as  a musical  purpose.  Moving 
in  the  seat,  clapping  hands  every  few  minutes,  giggling 
at  the  tuba,  audibly  adoring  the  harp,  are  as  relaxing 
as  the  stroll  and  cigarette  in  the  foyer. 


^Baldwin,  p.  4, 
Baldwin,  pp.  4-5, 
^Baldwin,  p.  5, 
^Baldwin,  p.  8. 


Ths  Children's  Concerts  given  twice  each  year  for  fifth  and  sixth 
graders  (now  being  given  only  once  a year  for  the  fifth  grade)  pre- 
sented more  composers  and  longer  pieces  of  about  5 minutes: 

The  idea  of  contrast  is  carried  still  further  in  these 
programs  with  special  classroom  attention  to  the  two 
kinds  of  music  — pattern  music  and  story  and  picture 
music,  which  musicians  call  absolute  and  program  music. 

For  example,  a January  program  of  Dance  Types  is  bal- 
anced by  a second  semester  program  From  the  Land  of 
Make  Believe.  Instrument  demonstration  presents  the 
four  instrument  families  — string,  woodwind,  brass  and 
percussion,  with  special  attention  to  the  recognition 
by  sound. ^ 

The  junior  high  school  student  had  an  opportunity  to  attend  a con- 
cert each  semester  designed  specifically  for  him. 

These  programs  ass  ime  experience  gained  in  the  elementary 
schools;  an  ability  for  more  discriminating  listening; 
appreciation  of  longer  compositions;  the  greater  depth 
of  a "one-composer"  program,  bringing  out  the  style  and 
variety  of  such  an  artist  as  Schubert  or  Brahms;  and 
programs  illustrating  nationality  in  music  with  various 
correlations.  Instrument  demonstration,  when  given,  is 
less  concerned  with  recognition  of  instruments  by  sight 
and  sound  than  with  their  musical  purpose,  particularly 
in  the  music  programmed. 

The  twice-a-year  concert  opportunity  was  also  offered  to  senior 
high  students,  with  programs  based  on  the  same  general  subject  as  the 
junior  high  school  programs,  some  of  the  music  being  varied  to  allow 
the  playing  of  a complete  symphony,  for  example,  in  deference  to  the 
maturity  of  the  older  student.  Form  and  instrumentation  were  stressed. 
(Concerts  in  the  three  series  now  last  from  one  hour  to  an  hour  and 
fifteen  minutes.  The  secondary  level  concerts  are  now  combined.) 

Preparation  took  the  form  of  classroom  activities  based  on  books, 
mimeographed  materials,  and  recordings  sent  to  every  school  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year.  Special  projects  were  encouraged  and 
Miss  Baldwin  offered  her  services  for  this  purpose.  Soloists  were  not 
used  "to  prevent  embai5assment  and  protect  our  concert  plan  ...  The 
orchestra  cannot  afford  the  extra  rehearsal  time  required  by  a soloist; 


^Ibid. 

^^Baldwin,  p.  9. 
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the  solo  nuniber  seldom  works  into  the  idea  of  the  programs;  and  we  can 
not  let  educational  concerts  become  vulnerable  to  personal  ambitions.” 
Music  that  had  not  been  commercially  recorded  was  not  played  in  order 
to  ensure  proper  classroom  preparation.  *'This  policy,  while  it  may 
deprive  us  of  music  we  V70uld  like  to  includri,  also  spares  us  many 
wild  pieces  I ”12  No  pictures  were  taken  in  the  auditorium.  To  round 
out  these  rather  austere  set  of  restrictions: 

Out-of-tovm  visitors  . . . find  it  strange  that  even  through 
depression  and  x^ar  years  we  have  had  steady,  consistent 
growth,  rather  than  spurts  of  publicity-fed  success  alter- 
nating with  doleful  slumps.  They  are  surprised  that  we 
offer  no  side-shows,  no  child  prodigy  soloists,  no  lantern 
slides  of  bewhiskered  conq)osers  with  coats  buttoned  up  to 
their  chins,  no  mangy  zoo  lion  led  on  for  Saint- Saens 
Carnival  of  the  Animals,  no  battered  straw  hat  on  the  con- 
ductor for  a Beethoven  Country  Dance,  no  printed  programs 
to  tempt  idle  hands  to  mischief,  not  even  audience  singing 
of  God  Bless  America  — nothing  but  a great  orchestra  and 
its  music I It  evidently  hadn’t  occurred  to  them  that 
children  might  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  their  concert  is 
a real  symphony  concert  with  the  audience  listening  like 
grown-ups  (only  better)  and  the  orchestra  complete  to  the 
last  detail  of  morning  coat  and  pin-striped  trousers. 13 
(Only  on  rare  occasions  at  this  time,  does  the  student 
audience  participate  in  any  way.  The  fourth  graders  have 
sung  the  National  Anthem,  and  occasional  clapping  or  other 
rhythmic  activity  is  encouraged.) 

A re-examination  of  policies  and  practices  became  necessary  in 
1956  when  both  Rudolph  Ringv7all,  conductor  of  the  youth  concerts,  and 
Lillian  Baldwin  left,  and  a period  of  readjustment  ensued. In  1961 
a number  of  re-statements  and  changes  were  made: 

1.  Soloists  and  augmenting  groups  could  be  used  with  the 
orchestra*  (An  occasional  soloist  has  been  used,  and 
Gianni  Schicchi  was  staged  in  Severance  Hall  in  May,  1967) 

2.  The  repertoire  for  programs  was  expanded. 

3.  The  practice  of  preparing  all  students  for  a program, 
whether  or  not  they  attended,  was  continued  with  the 


^%aldwin,  p.  10. 

3-2lbid. 

^3ibid. 

^^Baldwin,  p.  11. 


added  statement  "Preparation  without  the  opportunity 
to  attend  is  'disappointing  to  children  and  embarrassing 
to  teachers." 

4,  A four-year  cycle  of  programs,  which  had  been  instituted 
in  place  of  the  seven-year  cycle  originally  used,  was 
continued  as  a necessary  part  of  ptoviding  and  handling 
recordings. 

5.  Inasnrurh  as  the  pattern  for  these  concerts  has  evolved 
from  many  years  of  careful  planning  and  experimentation, 
aiid,  as  a result,  have  attained  national  recognition,  it 
would  be  unwise  to  make  major  changes  in  these  concerts 
unless  Aere  Is  overwhelming  evidence  of  need  for  such 
change. 


^^Music  Department,  Cleveland  Schools,  "Children* s Concerts,*' 
February  20,  1961,  M7lmeographed, 


MUSIC  DIVISION  - CLEVELAND  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


1966~67  Educational  Concert 

(Portion  of  Program  Kotes) 

To  Teachers  of  Fourth  Grade  Music; 

The  program  for  the  Fourth  Grade  Concert  is  listed  below.  Attached 
to  this  program  list  is  material  on  the  concert  music  written  es- 
pecially for  the  schools  by  Klaus  Roy,  program  annotator  for  the 
Cleveland  Orchestra,  The  last  pages  of  this  material  include  ex- 
amples of  themes  notated  by  Mr.  Roy  and  referred  to  in  his  type- 
written material  as  Ex.  1,  2,  etc. 

These  themes  may  be  used  in  many  different  ways.  They  may  be  copied 
on  the  blackboard  or  on  a chart,  recognized  and  identified  in  the 
recordings,  sung  by  the  class  and  played  on  piano  or  bell  set  by 
the  teacher  and  individual  pupils. 

It  is  expected  that  teachers  will  make  good  use  of  this  material 
and  references  in  providing  children  with  quiet  listening  experi- 
ences and  preparing  them  for  the  concert  this  semester  at  Severance 
Hall,  Please  save  this  concert  material  from  year  to  year  for 
future  use  and  reference. 

If  you  are  using  the  London  record  CM  9292  for  Falla *s  La  Vida 
Breve ^ you  will  find  the  "Spanish  Dance”  in  the  second  band  on 
side  2.  It  starts  approximately  3/8  of  an  inch  into  the  band 
after  the  "Interlude." 


THE  CLEVELAND  ORCHESTRA 

Louis  Lane  or  Michael  Charry  conducting 
James  Levine  assisting 

FOURTH  GRADE  PROGRAM 


Prelude  to  Act  III,  "Lohengrin" 

Wagner 

Mer.  50234 
MSB  78133 

Four  Dances 

Minuet  from  Symphony  No,  40 
in  G minor 

Mozart 

Epic  LC  3287 
London  LL  1285 

Hungarian  Dance  No.  6 

Brahms 

DGG  18610 
MSB  78110 
Richmond  19038 

Hoe-Down  from  Rodeo 

Copland 

Epic  LC  3539 
Cap.  P 8196 
Mer.  50172 

Spanish  Dance  from  La  Vida 
Breve 

Falla 

Lon.  CM  9292 
Vic*  LM  2230 
Lon.  CM  9153 
Lon.  LL  1404 

"Peter  and  the  Wolf" 

Prokofieff 

Vic.  LM  1803 
Ang.  35638 

March,  "National  Emblem" 

Bag ley 

Mer.  MG  50113 

(Plus  demonstration) 


PRELUDE  TO  ACT  III  of  the  OPERA,  "LOHENGRIN" 

By  RICHARD  WAGNER 

Bom  May  22,  1813,  in  Leipzig,  Germany;  died  February  13,  1883, 
in  Venice,  Italy. 

Reference: 

L.  Baldwin:  Music  to  Remember 

(p-  127,  biography  and  music) 

"Lohengrin"  is  one  of  Wagner’s  earlier  operas;  he  wrote  it  in 
his  thirties,  and  th'^  first  performance  was  given  in  1850,  con- 
ducted by  his  cider  friend,  Franz  Liszt*  The  story  is  a little 
coi%licated;  yo\.  will  surely  read  it  in  one  of  your  books.  But 
although  che  events  of  the  opera  are  on  the  whole  very  serious, 
and  even  tragic,  there  is  much  colorful  pageantry  and  joyful  music 
in  it.  Perhaps  the  most  vigorous  and  cheerful  Eiusic  comes  in  this 
Prelude  to  the  Third  Act,  just  before  the  wedding  festivities  of 
the  noble  knight  Lohengrin  and  the  princess  Elsa  whom  he  has  rescued 
from  a false  accusation. 

Listen  to  the  leaping,  exuberant  statement  from  the  whole 
orchestra  with  which  it  begins: 
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Ex*  1 


iShen  comes  a related  theme  which  is  ingeniously  orchestrated 
for  maximum  effect 5 against  a tremolo  of  the  string,  it  is  ’T3ur- 
nished  into  our  minds^*  T:^  horns,  hassoons,  and  *cellos,  and  on  its 
next  appearance  is  even  more  powerful  as  these  instruments  are 
joined  "ty  three  tromhonea  sind  •Inih''  : 


Ex.  2 

Ho  less  festive,  'but  in  a much  quieter  mood,  comes  a melody 
which  suggests  the  hride  and  her  attendants: 

Ex.  5 

Qhe  impressive  aiyi  masculone  themes  return  once  more,  and 
there  is  a coda  (closing  section)  which  is  sometimes  added  for 
the  occasion  of  a concajrfc  performance:  we  hear  an  ominous  hint  of 
the  theme  which  represents  Iiohengrin*s  warning  to  Elsa  not  to  ask 
him  certain  questions  about  his  s^rsterious  origin,  and  not  even 
his  name! 


J5X.  4 

It  is  a peculiar  request  to  have  made,  and  because  women  are 
naturally  curious,  trouble  soon  follows,  3h  the  opera  itself,  we 
do  not  hear  that  motive  at  this  point,  instead,  the  music  goes 
directly  into  the  famous  wedding  march  v;hlch  all  of  you  know,  or 
will,  sooner  or  later 2 


m 


To  the  !-fusic  Teachers 


MUSIC  DIVISION 
CLE\^LAND  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


GUIDE  SHEET 
OPERA  BROADCASTS,  XcBOE 
Grades  5,  6,  7,  8,  9 


PROGRAM  II  ’’Puccini  and  His  Opera  Gianni  Schicchi” 


May  8 
Tuec^ay,  May  9 
Wedm-jvday,  May  10 
Thuiscic-Vj  May  11 


11:30 

9:00,  9:45,  U:  15,  11:55,  1:25 

9:15 

2:15 


If  you  listened  to  ?h:ogram  I,  please  hold  a short  preliminary  discussion 
on  opera  as  an  art  It  might  be  well  to  review  su>:h  terms  as  aria, 

•recitative,  overture,  ixtretto,  and  to  stress  the  fact  that  The  Lake  Erie 
Opera  Theater  is  a locr^l  t;ompanyr 


Please  i-Trlte  the  following  o?*  the  board  and  point  to  as  they  are 

referred  to  in  the  lesson: 


La  Boheme  Moussorgsky  Giacomo  Pv.ecini 

Mozart  Benjamin  Britten  Gianni  Schicchi  (pr,  Johnnie  Skeekee) 

Bizet  La  Scala  ‘*0  mio  babbino  caro" 

Following  the  broadcast,  if  there  is  time,  perhaps  <:he  class  could  discuss 
one  or  more  of  the  topics  listed  below.  Alternatively,  the  teacher  may 
wish  to  assign  these  or  other  topics  as  subjects  for  reports  at  a later 
session: 


Why  Cleveland  Needs  a Local  Opera  Company 

Some  Well  Known  Opera  Composers 

What  Is  Required  to  Become  a Great  Opera  Singer 

The  Many  Specialized  Operations  That  Go  Into  Preparing  an  Opera  Pro- 
duction 

Great  Opera  Stars  Past  and  Present 

Should  Opera  Be  Tax  Supported  Here  As  It  Is  in  Many  European  Countries? 
A Brief  History  of  the  Development  of  Opera 
Arturo  Toscanini,  the  Famous  Operatic  Conductor 


Some  questions  to  be  answered  when  pupils  return  from  Severance  Hall,  The 
teacher  x-7ill  doubtless  think  of  many  others. 

Did  you  enjoy  the  performance?  Why? 

Did  the  music  enhance  the  story? 

Was  the  story  comic  or  tragic? 


Did  the  orcb.es tra  help  or  hinder  the  singers? 

Were  the  scenery,  costur.es,  lighting,  make-up  appropriate? 

Was  the  vocal  quality  of  the  singers  pleasing? 

Which  character  did  you  like  best?  I'lhv? 

What  did  the  conductor  in  the  orchestra  pit  contribute? 

Were  the  singers  able  to  act  as  well  as  they  could  sing? 

In  what  period  of  time  did  the  story  take  place? 

Would  the  opera  have  been  as  effective  if  the  actors  had  been  dressed 
in  modem  clothes? 

Have  you  ever  heard  another  opera?  Was  it  in  an  auditorium  or  on  TV? 
How  did  Gi>'tnnl  Schlcchi  compare  with  the  other? 
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RHYMES  FOR  YOUNG  LISTENERS 


Lillian  Baldwin 


MANNERS 

i^anners  are  just  the  patterns 
For  different  things  we  do. 

And  what  we  call  '*good  manners" — 
The  kind  we  want  for  you-- 
Are  all  the  little,  pleasant  ways 
Which  every  child  should  know 
Will  make  him  liked  and  welcome 
Wherever  he  may  go. 


AUTOGRAPHS 

Oh  pity  the  poor  conductor. 

Who  finds  when  the  concert  is  o*er, 

A long  row  of  autograph  hunters 

Lined  up  at  his  dressing-room  door. 
He  hates  to  say  "NO"  to  nice  children. 
But  oh,  it's  the:  tiresomest  task 
To  t^nrite  one*s  name  dozens  and  dozens 
of  times. 

So  please  have  a heart  and  don’t  ask 


THE  GOOD  NEIGHBOR 
When  I go  to  a concert 
It  makes  me  glad  to  know 
That  all  my  concert  neighbors 
Enjoy  the  music.  So, 

I add  my  happiness  to  theirs. 

For  I lo\^e  music  too. 

I wouldn't  dream  of  whispering 
Or  mak.ing  noi.«e.  Would  youV 

THE  WHISSS-PER 

A whisper  is  a pointed  sound. 

It  pricks  the  quiet  all  around. 
It  bores  right  through  the  music 
too. 

Oh  never  think  that  even  YOU 
Can  whisper  and  it  won't  be  heard* 
Some  listener  will  catch  every 
word 

And  wish  you'd  stayed  at  home! 


HAND  CLAPPING 

Sometimes  when  the  Orchestra’s  playing 
It  sounds  like  the  end  of  the  tune. 
Our  ears  are  a little  bit  puzzled. 

And  hands  begin  clapping  too  soon. 

So  here  is  a good  tip  for  listeners — 
Just  "watch  the  conductor"  because 
The  same  hands  that  started  the  music 
Will  show  when  to  start  the  applai».se 

IT'S  A MATTER  OF  TASTE 
What!  Candy  at  a concert? 

Oh  that  will  never  do! 

It's  such  bad  taste,  no  matter 
How  good  it  tastes  to  you. 

Don't  eat! 


CONCERT  GOOPS 
The  Goops  of  Mr.  Burgess 
They  taught  us  such  a lot! 

But  the  Goops  that  go  to  concerts 
Are  the  ones  that  he  forgot. 
These  Goops,  they  rattle  paper! 

Have  restless  hands  and  feet: 

Are  tardy  in  arriving! 

They  squirm  and  squeak  the  seat! 
They  whisper  and  they  sniffle! 

Oh,  they  drive  their  neighbors  wJ 
They  don't  really  love  the  music. 
Are  you  a Goop,  my  child?  730 


AND  AS  FOR  CHEWING  GUM 
There  is  a useful,  kindly  beast 
That  chews  the  live- long  day. 

It's  not  bad  manners  for  a cow 
Since  cows  are  made  that  way. 

But  cows  don't  go  to  concerts. 

They  stay  at  home  to  chew. 

And  I think  gummy  girls  and  boys 
Should  stay  at  home,  don't  you? 

Don't  chew! 
Id! 
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PROGR/vM  MOTES 
(Portion) 

Detroit  Public  Schools  Concert  Series  5 I965-I966 
Isabelle  H.  Hoersch 

First  Movement  (Allegro  vivace),  from 

Symphony  in  C major,  (Jupiter)  (K.551)  , , Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

(1756-1791) 

During  tb3  summer  of  1783,  Mozart  composed  three  of  his  greatest 
s>Tiiphonies,  the  S flat  (K.543),  the  G minor  (K.550),  and  the  C major 

titled  the  Jupiter  Symphony,  the  first  movement  of  which  we 
V7ill  hear  on  this  program,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  the  letter 
and  figures  associated  with  many  of  Mozart ^s  works  were  used  to  indicate 
a specific  work,  as  Mozart  composed  more  than  one  work  in  certain  keys. 

The  popular  name  of  the  symphony  - the  Jupiter  - may  well  be  associ- 
ated with  the  image  of  the  ancient  Roman  gcd  - Jupiter  (Jove  the  Uncon- 
querable). 


The  symphony  has  four  movements: 

I.  Allegro  vivace 
II,  Andante  Cantab ile 
III.  Minuet to:  Allegretto:  Trio 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  Molto 

The  opening  notes  of  the  first  movement  establish  the  idea  for  the 
climax  of  the  symphony.  The  first  three  movements  might  well  be  classi- 
fied as  "preludes’*  to  the  fourth  movement. 

The  S}7mphony  opens  with  sweeping  broad  phrases,  gay  in  mood,  for 
full  orchestra.  Then  the  upper  strings  are  heard  in  a half-sad,  half-gay 

theme.  The  woodwinds  and  lower  strings  then  sing  a beautiful  counter- 
point melody. 


(8«ineasure  theme  quoted) 


An  auxiliary  theme  in  G major,  typically  Mozart ian  is  then  heard. 


(4'-messnre  theme  quoted) 


liany  musicologists  express  the  thought  that  in  this  symphony  Mozart 
departs  from  his  typical  style  and  makes  a definite  approach  to  the 
style  of  V7riting  found  in  the  modern  symphony ^ The  Jupiter  s3nnphony  was 
music  not  only  of  Mozart's  century,  but  of  all  centuFil^  It  was  music 
by  a Mozart  at  his  best. 


CHILDREN’S  MUSEUM 

Lending  Collections  Available  for  School  Concert  Series 

1965-1966 


"THE  ORCHESTRAL  PALETTE  AND 
THE  GRAND  SYMPHONIC  FORM" 


The  Catalogue  of  Lending  Collections  available  at  the  Children’s 
Museum  lists  in  detail  numerous  exhibits  and  sets  of  pictures  for  use  in 
music  rooms.  Supplementing  this  catalogue,  the  following  list  outlines 
materials  pertinent  to  the  School  Concert  Series  Programs,  Tea- 
chers who  do  not  find  what  they  need  listed  should  consult  the  Mjseum 
(873-2670),  as  new  materials  are  being  added  constantly.  Requests  for 
material  should  be  indicated  as  music  orders  on  the  order  blank. 


Concert  Highlights 

The  following  materials  provide  historica]  and  cultural  background 
for  musical  compositions,  reflect  the  musical  mood  of  a piece,  or  illus- 
trate the  story  on  wnich  the  music  is  based. 


Program  II  - Featuring  Strings  ...........  November  16,  1965 

First  Movement,  Symphony  in  C major.  The  instruments  for  which 
Mozart  scored  this  symphony  - flute,  oboe,  bassoon,  horn,  trumpet, 
kettledrum,  and  strings  are  illustrated  in  various  types  of  pictures. 

of  the  Animals,  The  stately  swan,  the  clumsy  elephant,  the 
royal  lions,  and  all  the  other  animals  described  in  this  musical- 
zoological  fantasy  are  depicted  in  a set  of  drawings.  Realistic 
pictures  of  the  elephant  and  the  swan  are  available,  also. 

Polka  and  Fu^e  from  Schwanda.  A picture  of  the  bagpipe  player 
shows  the  main  character  in  this  opera  by  Weinberger, 

Featured  Composers.  Portraits  of  Mozart  and  Saint- Saens  are  avail- 
able as  well  as  pictures  of  the  countries  where  they  lived  and  worked. 

The  Life  of  Mozart,  Mozart  as  a child,  his  family,  title  pages 
anc  mctnuscripts  for  some  of  his  compositions,  places  where  he 
performed  and  other  details  related  to  his  life  are  presented 
in  this  collection  of  pictures  for  bulletin-board  display. 

Ifozart  - His  Musical  Life  in  Austria,  Like  Beethoven,  Haydn, 
Schubert,  and  many  other  musicians,  Mozart  lived  and  worked  in 
various  places  in  Austria  which  are  shown  in  this  collection  of 
bulletin-board  pictures. 


Prague,  the  City  of  Mozart.  Scenes  of  18th  Century  Prague 
where  many  of  Mozart's  musical  activities  took  place  are  high- 
lighted in  this  group  of  pictures. 


Musical  Instruments 


Many  of  the  featc?-?d  on  the  School  Concert  Series  are 

in*-erestit\g  because  of  the  instruments  and  the  way  they  ars^used 

to  create  a mood.  The  following  materials  are  •i--u.UabiG  to  corre^acs 
with  the  study  of  musixal  instruments. 


Accent  on  Rhythm.  Drums,  musical  gourds,  rattles,  and  other  r y 
makers  from  Africa,  Latin  America,  and  the  American  Indians  are 
featured  in  this  exhibit  for  use  in  a locked  exhibition  case. 


European  Folk  Music.  Flutes,  stringed  instruments,  and  rhythm 
make'rs  are  combined  with  costuae  dolls  and  background  pictures  for 
an  eKhibit  to  use  in  a locked  ca-je. 


Instruments  of  the  Band.  This  series  of  small  black  and  white 
pictures  shows  the  characteristic  instruments  x^ith  a Drie^.  descrip 

tion  of  each. 


Meet  the  Instruments.  This  series  of  color  pictures  shows  indi- 
viOual  and  families  of  instruments.  Teachers  may  order  the  com- 
plete set  of  twenty-five  posters  or  by  groups  as  follows: 


Part  A - The  Strings 
Part  B - The  Woodwinds 
Part  C - The  Brass 
Part  D - The  Percussion 


Music  of  the  Orient.  A Chinese  moon  guitar,  a S3t  of  miniature 
Japanese  musical  instruments,  a Burmese  gong,  a Miriam  drum  from 
Is-ael,  and  various  flutes  are  among  the  instruments  in  this  ex- 
hibit for  use  in  a locked  exhibition  case.  Background  pictures 
and  labels  provide  interpretation. 


Musical  Instruments  from  Many  Lands.  Spanish  castanets,  African 
drums,  Latin  American  maracas,  and  Yugoslavian  flutes  are.  typica 
of  the  instruments  included  in  this  collection  for  use  in  a locked 
exhibition  case.  Many  of  these  instruments  are  used  for  special 
effects  in  contemporary  musical  works, 

Muaical  Instruments  of  Latin  America.  Fold  instruments  from 
Ecuador,  Cuba,  Brazil,  and  Peru,  as  well  as  the  modern  importa- 
tions of  bongos,  claves,  and  castanets,  are  represented.  Back- 
ground pictures  and  labels  interpret  these  unvjsual  instruments 
in  this  exhibit  for  use  in  a locked  exhibition  case. 


Paintings  by  William  Gibbs.  These  authentic  and  beautiful  paintings 
portray  “Continental  Bagpipes,"  "Drums  of  India,"  "Double  Spinet," 
"Guitar,"  "Northumbrian  and  Lowland  Scotch  Bagpipes,"  "State  Trumpet 
and  Kettledrum  of  India,"  "Chamber  Organ,"  "Clavichord,"  "Upright 
Spinet,"  "Viola  da  Gamba,"  "Mandoline  and  Quintema,"  and  "The 
Hellier  Stradivarius. " A brief  text  on  the  front  of  each  picture 
tells  about  the  instruments. 

Tut  Piano  and  Its  Relatives.  The  clavichord,  spinet,  and  harpsichord, 
together  with  a chart  showing  the  history  of  the  piano,  highlight 
the  story  of  this  instrument  popular  with  many  musicians. 

Paintings  by  Famous  Artists.  "The  Jester,"  by  Hals,  "The  Two  Girls 
at  the  Piano,"  by  Renoir,  "Marimba  Players,"  by  Paradise,  and  "The 
Music  Lesson,"  by  Davis  are  a few  of  the  paintings  available. 

Musical  Themes  in  Paintings.  These  pictures  for  bulletin- 
board  use  are  prints  of  paintings  by  old  masters  and  con- 
temporary artists  in  v7hich  music  is  the  subject.  "Boy  with 
Violin,"  by  Mancini,  "Pipers  of  Balmoral,"  by  Melchers,  "The 
Troubador,"  by  Tamayo,  and  the  "Singing  Boys,"  by  Hals  are 
among  those  included. 

Tune  Up.  The  captivating  photographs  from  the  book  of  the 
same  name  show  the  four  main  choirs  of  instruments.  These 
are  arranged  in  sets  which  may  be  ordered  individually  as 
follows;  Brass  and  Woodwind  Instruments,  Percussion  Instru- 
ments, and  Strings i 


The  Opera 

The  interest  in  this  form  of  musical  drama  has  been  fostered  by  the 
annual  appearance  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  in  Detroit,  New 
materials  related  to  the  operas  performed  and  pictures  of  opera  singers 
are  constantly  being  added  to  the  lending  collections.  The  following 
materials  arc  available  on  this  top^c: 

Aida  by  Verdi.  These  colorful  illustrations  show  dramatic  moments 
in  this  opera  and  can  be  used  as  a background  for  a locked  case 
exhibit  or  in  the  classroom. 

Behind  the  Scenes  at  the  Met.  The  prop  man,  the  stagehand,  the 
costume  custodian,  the  scenery  designer  and  a host  of  other  skilled 
workers  vital  to  the  successful  performance  of  any  opera  are  pre- 
sented in  these  black  and  x^hite  photographs. 

Detroit  Singers  at  the  Met.  Chase  Baromeo,  Eugene  Conley,  Maril3m 
Cotlow,  Emilia  Cundari,  Wilfred  Engelman,  Maria  Leone,  John  MacCurdy, 
and  George  Shirley  are  Detroit  singers  represented  in  this  collection. 


Famous  Composers  of  Opera.  Composers  v7hose  operas  are  still  popular 
today,,  including  Bizet,  Gounod,  Mozart,  Puccini,  Rossini,  Verdi, 
Strauss,  and  Wagner  comprise  this  collection  of  pictures. 

The  Metropolitan  Opera.  The  magic  of  opera  at  the  Met  is  captured 
in  these  pictures  for  bulletin-board  use  from  the  book,  "The  Magic 
of  Opera."  These  collections  are  organized  into  four  parts,  which 
may  be  ordered  separately  by  title  as  follows: 

Part  A - The  Traditions  of  Grand  Opera 
Part  B - Great  Moments  in  Opera 
Part  C - The  Magic  of  Opera 
Part  D - Scenes  from  Operas 

Opera  Houses  Around  the  World.  Famous  opera  houses  in  England, 
France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  are  shown  in  this 
picture  collection  for  use  on  a bulletin  board. 

Opera  in  Performance.  Sets  of  photographs  on  individual  operas  pro- 
vided by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Association  are  available  for  the 
following  operas: 


Aida 

- by 

Verdi 

Boris  Godunov 

- by 

l-foussorgsky 

Carmen 

- by 

Bizet 

Die  Meistersinger 

- by 

Wagner 

Don  Giovanni 

- bv 

Mozart 

Faust 

- fay 

Gounod 

La  Traviata 

- by 

Verdi 

Lucia  di  Lammermoor 

- by 

Donizetti 

Madame  Butterfly 

- by 

Puccini 

Othello 

- by 

Verdi 

Scenes  from  Facjous  Operas.  Exhibits  for  bulletin  boards  show 
scenes  from  famous  operas  such  as  "Aida,"  "Carmen,"  "Pagliacci," 
"La  Traviata,"  "Die  Walkure,"  "Barber  of  Seville,"  and  many  others. 

Singers  at  the  Met.  Among  the  contemporary  singers,  pictures  are 
available  for  Phyllis  Curtin,  Robert  Merrill,  Jan  Peerce,  Cesare 
Siepi,  Joan  Sutherland,  Leont3me  Price,  and  Theodor  Uppman. 

Stars  of  the  Opera  Stage,  Famous  singers  of  yesterday  and  today 
who  perform  in  opera  are  represented  in  photographs.  Albanese, 
Conley,  Gorin,  Lehman-  Martinelli,  Pons,  Ponselle,  Tebaldi, 
Tibbetts,  Tucker,  and  many  others  are  available. 


Cultural  Background  of  Music 

Music  is  often  a unique  expression  of  the  culture  from  which  it  comes. 
Some  of  the  following  materials  may  be  helpful  in  developing  students* 


j-  T?  ortT-.rki#>t-?a  listinE  of  materials  on  the  rollowing 

musical  undarstanding.  For  coc5>  f„iioctions  on  Che  pages  listed, 

topics,  see  Che  Catalogue  of  ^-ending  Collections  on  cne  pag 

^ =<=  Colorful  illustrations  show  folk,  historic,  and  nationality 

^encan,  and  oriental  ^ 

Spanish  dancers,  Russian  cossacks,  and  gypsxe,  ar=  depicteu,  as 
as  regional  and  historic  folk  costumes. 

Geographic  Background.  A view  or  Salzburg  as  rt.  ^ ^ 

Z,  /Norwegian  fiord,  the  “Ivet  the  Kr^^^^ 
sent'  Angelo  in  Rome,  r^ny  other  P ret 
of  musical  compositions  or  depi-t  tne-  nc=.^_vc 

Historical  Events.  Scenes  of  such^as'ancieL  Egypt, 

to  the  life  during  various  periods  o..  history,  hack- 

anr-Jent  Greece,  the  Middle  -Ages,  and  the  Renaissance  ...ov  a 
ground  material  for  many  operas  and  musicai  composition  . 

Literary  Backgrounds.  Pictures 

and  Perrault;  portraits  of  that  would  cor- 

tions  of  Biblical  stories  are  examples  of  matc;.ia_  „ 

relate  with  musical  composi-ion. , “ ar“  collections 

"Enchanting  Tales,"  and  "Scandinavian  la-ry  nr-  noti 

representative  of  this  material. 

Paintings.  Reproductions  of  famous  paintings  by  the 
;enec?;;sical  themes  - the  moods,  rhythms 

relate  to  periods  and  styles  as  they  have  changea  through  the  „ge.. 

related  Arts.  Materials  on  the  dance  and  drama  “u  available  to 
c^rSute  ^iih  the  study  of  music.  Pictures  of 

and  historic  dances  are  available,  as  ^ materials 

from  Many  Lands"  for  use  in  a locked  exhioit  case 

on  the  G'reek  theater,  Shakespeare’s  plays,  and  the  Chinese  tb- 

flvAT Table  also. 


Music  teachers  desiring  a cr-'v  of  the 
Catalogue  of  the  Lending  Coi.  u ..ctio^ 
may  obtain  one  by  calling  the  Museum, 

(873-2670) 
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KE\-J  ORLEANS  PliILKARMONIC-SYKPiiONY  ORCHESTRA 
5fos  Hoe9  roos,  classroom,  and  music  teachers. 

* 

I'^y  v.e  ask  that  you  read  this  memo,  and  its  supporting 
sBterial,  to  your  students^.  Some  teachers  invite  dis- 


cussion and  seme  assign  light  research  regarding  coapo 
sers,  compositions,  or  inst2n2aents. 


Long,  long  heTore  the  time  when  the  concert  is  to  begin,  the  Uew 
Orleans  Symphony's  big  moving  van  vjill  pull  up  at  the  Imll  wnsre  the 
concert  is  to  be  held. 


Qheve  •^^^ll  be  three  or  four  trunks,  each  about  four  feet  square, 


ifesicians  \iho  play  violin,  viola,  trumpet,  trombone,  flute  and 
the  other  smaller  inst2runients,  car3cy  their  instruments  with  them 
and  therefore  these  instruments  vdll  net  be  unloaded  from  the  van. 

After  the  Symphony* s stage  manager  has  put  the  music  stands  and 
chairs  in  place  for  the  eighty  (80)  member  orchestra  and  has  seen  to 
it  that  there  is  enough  light  on  the  stands  for  tne  music  to  be  seen 
and  read,  and  made  sure  that  the  microphone  is  working,  and  a uosen 
other  tasks,  the  Symphony librarian  will  arrive. 

She  librarian,  like  the  stage  manager,  is  a playing  member  of 
the  orchestra.  He  will  unlock  his  music  trunk  and,  witn  his  assis- 
tant, will  place  the  music  on  the  stands  ^ krom  time  to  time  a last 
minute  ctiange  in  program  occurs  and  when  it  does  the  librarian  has 
to  set  busy  nutting  out  the  music  for  the  new  composition.  Some  of 


First,  there  vjill  be  seven  big  wooden  trunks  which 
cases.  Each  case  is  about  seven  feet  ta-ll  and  each 


look  like  mumny  cases. 


A big  kind-of-triangular  case  mil  enclose  the  ha2?p« 


tlisiD#  Sose  othex*  lausiciaiis  “double  up”  and  this  is  especaarlly  true 
in  the  string  section*  • . one  stand  holds  the  music  for  each  t\^o 
violinists,  each  tvzo  violists,  each  tv70  cellists*  and  each  ti-7o 
bassists. 

Long  before  concert  time,  the  musicians  v/ill  arrive  at  the  au^-» 
torium.  Ohey  vrill  arrive  in  chairfcered  busses.  After  uncasing  thier 
inst2nmients  they  vo.ll  begin  their  individual  limbering  up,  and  with 
each  musician  practicing  scales  or  parts  of  the  inusic  to  be  played, 
a great  musical  din  is  the  result. 

A vjord  about  the  member’s  of  the  Uev;  Orleans  Khilharmonic-Sym-’ 
phony  Orchestra.:  these  men  and  vromen  are  all  first  rate  professional 
performers  -»  all  belong  to  the  American  Federation  of  Kusicians, 
v/hich  is  the  musicians  union.  Most  of  them  started  the  study  of 
music  vihen  they  vrere  four,  five  or  six  years  of  age.  In  grade  school 
and  in  high  school,  they  v/ere  members  of  their  school  bands  and  or~ 
chestraso  Almost  all  of  them  hold  the  Eacholors  degree  from  colleges, 
universities  or  music  conservatories,  and  many  of  them  have  their 
l‘^ster*s  degrees,  !Ehus,  their  training  and  experience  is  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  most  of  our  city^s  lav^yers,  engineers,  accountants 
and  other  professional  people. 

At  the  present  time,  only  two  members  of  the  Symphony  are  na- 
tives of  ITevJ  Orleans.  She  others  come  to  ITew  Orleans  from  all  cor- 
ners of  the  nation  and  about  a third  of  them  v/ere  not  bom  in  the 
bhited  States  although  they  are  citizens  novr  - v/ith  the  exception 
of  two  young  men,  nev;  in  the  Sjmphonj’'  this  year  and  nev;  to  this^ 
country,  vjho  are  qualifying  for  citizenship.  Diany  of  the  musxcians 
are  private  music  teachers  and  some  teach  in  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  hev7  Orleans.  About  half  of  the  Symphony  musicians  also 
play  in  the  Opera  orchestra.  l‘&.ry  of  them  also  play  in  small  ch^— 
ber  music  groups  while  others  constitute  the  backbone  of  the  Mobile 
and  Jackson  opera  orchestras.  Several  of  them  are  hotter  players 
than  the  Bourbon  Street  jazzmen,  but  they  seldom  get  a cbsjicB  to 
prove  it. 

\’Jhen  they  are  not  performing  or  rehearsing  with  their  respective 
groups,  they  are  practicing  at  home  in  order  to  have  the  material  in 
good  order  in  advance  of  the  perfoi^nce  date.  i;/bodvn.nd  players  - 
oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon  - spend  a lot  of  time  at  home  making  reeds, 
an  operation  v;hich  often  requires  the  need  of  a lathe  and  a number  ox 
other  special  tools. 

VJhat  time  they  have  left,  of  course,  they  spend  v;ith  their  fami- 
lies, and  since  many  are  mairried  to  professional  musicians,  and  their 
youngsters  are  being  taught  at  least  one  instrument,  you  can  see  that 
just  about  eveiy  hour  of  the  musician*  s day  — at  the  concert  hall  or 
at  home  - is  a musical  one. 
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\Jhen  the  members  of  the  lf  3v;  Orleans  Philharmonic-Symphony  have 
all  taken  their  places  on  staj^e,  an  electronic  device  is  turned  on 
vjhich  emits  a loud  humming  soimd.  Phis  is  the  sound  of  an  electri- 
cally operated  Tuning  R>rk  and  it  vib2?ates  at  the  rate  of  44”?  cycles 
per  second#  This  is  the  key  of  *‘A."  and  once  a musician  has  his  in- 
strument tuned  perfectly  to  tla,t  ’'A"  he  can  tune  perfectly  to  the 
other  notes  above  "A"  and  belcw#  This  being  done,  the  electronic  de- 
vice is  turned  off  and  the  stage  is  all  set  for  the  conductor  to  en- 
ter and  begin  the  concert#  There  is  no  further  opportunity  to  ”run 
through  a few  plays",  or  to  “check  the  signals"  - everything  has  to 
be  ready  then  because  the  kickoff  is  about  to  take  place# 

Th.e  conductor  and  music  director  of  the  3few  Orleans  Philharmonic- 
SymphoiQr  is  Weraer  Torlanowsby,  He  was  horn  in  Gerniany,  raised  in 
Israel,  and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1948#  He  has  studied  vn.th 
the  best  teachers  here  and  abroad,  played  in  major  American  orchestras 
and  has  been  the  guest  conductor  of  the  Philadelphia,  Hev7  York,  Chi- 
cago, Petroit,  San  Erancisco  and  all  the  other  big  American  orchestras 
in  addition  to  many  in  Europe#  He  is  young  and  because  he  has  a son 
in  grade  school  and  a dau^ter  in  hi^  school,  he  is  very  familiar 
with  the  non-2!iusical  appetites  of  young  people  as  well  as  what  they 
like  at  a concert,  Por  this  reason,  and  for  nany  other  reasons,  you 
are  assured  of  a good  time  and  a wonderful  experience  when  he  steps 
briskly  onto  the  stage  to  lead  the  ^upphony  and  begin  the  concert# 
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prepared  hj’- 
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Suggestions  to  Teachers  - 2 pages 

53ie  limitations  of  these  notes 

Qhe  importance  of  eliciting  student  opinion 

Conceirt  behavior 

The  Tasks  Building  ToiiioiTow's  Audience 
The  Methods  Activating  the  Young  Mind 
^appreciation  in  Technical  Terms 
Eon-Tech33ical  Approach 

Henry  Mazer  - Conductor  and  Commentator 

The  Orchestra 

The  Instruments  of  the  Orchestra 


The  Strings 
The  ¥oodwinds 
The  Brass 
Percussion 

Eistory  of  the  Pittsburg  Symphony  0?:?chestra 
WQED  School  Services  Televised  Music  Instruction 

Broadcast  Schedule  VfQjSD  Concerts  for  Young  People 


The  Program  Motes 
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PITTSBURGH  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
CONCERTS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE — WQED  SCHOOi^  SERVICES 

Instructor:  rUss  Christine  Skoda^  I'&isic  Supervisor,  Pittsburgh 
Public  Schools. 

This  1966-67  series  of  five  20~minute  lessons  is  designed  to  assist 
classroom  teachers  (grades  4'*9)  develop  in  their  students  a deeper 
appreciation,  understanding  and  enjoyment  of  symphonic  music. 

m?HkSJS  WTT.T.  B3  PMGED  021  THOSE  SELECTIONS  TO  EE  PSRE0BI«3ED  BY  THE 
PITaSBURGH  SYKPHOFY  ORCHSSTM  AT  IT'S  1 966-67  SERIES  OP  CONCERTS  FOR 
YOUlifG  PEOPLE, 

(1)  (SITING  ACQUAINTED  WITH  IIUSIC  Th  Oct.  15:  1:00-1:20  PM 

P Oct.  14:  9s55-9?55  All 

Objective:  To  acqua5.nt  yoxmg  students  i/ith  the  4 sections  of  the  Sym- 
phony Orchestm  and  to  introduce  them  to  the  Overture. 

Lesson  Outline : I)  The  seating  azrrangeinent  of  the  orchesti?a,  2)  The 
Overture  as  a musical  foimi. 

Before  the  Lesson;  1)  Lea?n  the  families  of  instruments;  Strings, 
Woodwinds,  and  Percussion,  2)  Introduce  musical  forms:  Sym- 

phony, Concerto  and  Suite. 

After  the  Lesson;  I)  What  imisrLc  did  students  like  best?  ]Jhy  did  they 
I like  it?  Did  ?t  sound  like  something  they  had  heard  before  and  en- 
« joyed?  2)  Discuss  the  instimmentation  used  a,t  a concert:  a)  full  or- 
chestra, b)  small  orchestra,  5)  After  the  Syri^hony,  listen  to  addi- 
tional movements  of  the  music  heard  on  the  progrcjn, 

(2)  LEARNING  TO  LISTEN  Th  Jan.  5:  1:00-1:20  HA 

P Jan,  6:  9555~*9j55  AFi 


Objective;  To  help  students  develop  good  habits  for  listening  to  music. 

lesson  Outline;  I)  Discussion  and  demonstration  of  the  basic  elements 
of  music:  Miybhm.  Melody  and  Harmony,  2)  Added  features  which  make  the 
music  interesting  and  exciting:  Tempo,  Tone  Color  and  lynamics. 

Before  the  Lesson;  1)  Eciow  the  difference  between  noise  and  sound,  2) 
Learn  that  something  must  vibrate  if  we  are  to  hear  it;  a)  Sounds  of 
nature  (scraping  of  an  insect’s  feet  on  its  vd.ngs),  b)  Musical  instru- 
ments (brass  instruments  - lips  vibrate  in  mouthpiece),  3)  Discuss  the 
quality  of  sounds — ^Demonstrate  that  a person  may  play  the  same  tone  on 
the  bells,  piano  or  sing  it.  The  pitch  is  the  same  iDut  the  quality  is 
different . 


After  the  Lesson;  1)  Enphasize  that  the  melody  is  the  "easiest”  part  of 
the  music  to  hear,  2)  Learn  to  hum  the  melody  of  the  "Old  Castle".  5) 
Discuss  instruments  in  the  orchestra  that  are  often  used  as  the* "rhythm 
instruments.  (Percussion,  bass,  piano  are  usually  considered  in  this 
category.)  4)  Bave  the  class  sing  a round  and  notice  that  the  har- 
mony is  not  chordal,  but  the  result  of  several  melodies  moving  along 
at  the  same  time. 


COKCERiPS  FOR  YOuUG  PEOPLE 

VQED  SCHOOL  SEfYICES  aSLEFISED  l-iOSIC  E^SOIRITCTIO!?:  1 966-1 9o7 


(5)  MCOT3RAGIHG  YOLHG  ‘SkmiT 


Q?  Jan.  51:  2:40-  5^00 

\1  Fell.  1:  11:05-11:25  M 


O'briective ; To  present  great  inusic  performed  and  \n?itten  by  children— 
past  and  present 

Lesson  Outline:  1)  Discussion  and  inte2?vifcv7  with,  and  demonstration 
by  a young  musician,  2)  Developing  oar  musical  potential,  3)  Fa^ious 
child  musicians  of  the  past. 

Before  the  Lesson:  1 ) Discuss  talent  or  musical  ability  of  children 
in  your  school.  *Do  they  come  from  musical  homes?  Does  the  school 
help  foster  this  talent?  Do  some  talented  people  wa."te  their  talent? 
2)  Discuss  Felix  Ifendelssohn  as  an  outstanding  child  musician. 

After  the  Lesson:  l)  Encourage  students  who  play  instruments  to  per- 
form for  the  class,  2)  Talk  about  other  famous  child  musicians 5 e.g. , 
Mozart  and  Heifetz,  3)  Listen  to  recordings  of  talented  children  of 
today;  e.g.,  children's  choirs  singing  professionally,  4)  EncoiTrage 
the  composing  of  simple  songs  which  mi^t  be  played  or  sung  by  the 
class. 


Objective;  To  stress  the  importance  of  the  role  of  the  conductor  as 
the  link  betv/een  composer  and  the  listener. 

Lesson  Outline:  1)  Brief  histoiy  of  conducting,  2)  Responsibilities 
of  the  conductor,  3)  Conductor  for  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Young 
People’s  Concerts,  'kermj  Mazer,  4)  Conductor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  William  Steinberg. 

Before  the  Lesson;  1)  Discuss  the  use  of  the  score  by  the  conductor, 

27  Show  examples  of  a conductor’s  score.  Point  out  how  the  instru- 
ments are  listed,  how  they  are  grouped,  etc.  3)  Stress  the  fact  that 
every  selection  you  hear  (band,  orchestra  or  choir)  is  the  result  of 
the  work  of  some  conductor. 

After  the  Lesson;  1 ) Discuss  the  training  needed  to  become  a conductor 
of  a major  orchestra,  2)  Select  several  different  recordings  of  the 
same  workr  Look  for  differences  in  the  style  of  interpretation,  3) 
List  famous  conductors  of  our  day,  4)  List  famous  conductors  of ^ the 
past  who  conducted  the  Pittsbircgh  Symphony  Orchestra,  both  as  guests 
and  as  regular  conductors. 


(4)  MDSRSOAIOETG  BRINGS  MJOUST 


Tb  April  6:  1:00-1:20  H'l 
F April  7 1 9 535-9  J 55 


1 

(5)  BUILDl£?G  TGI*iOEHOU*S  ABDIEryCE  Sh  April  2?:  1:00-1 120  Hi 

F April  28:  9 *35"9i55 

Gbnective;  To  help  students  \mderstand  their  musical  heritage* 

Lesson  Outline;  1 ) nationalism  in  music,  2)  Ihiov/ing  and  apprecia- 
ting our  coismunities  ’ musical  resoisrces,  3)  Placing  our  music  in 
relationship  uith  that  of*  other  nations  and  peoples. 

Before  the  Lesson;  l)  Discuss  different  types  of  music  which  v/e  en- 
counter in  daily  life;  a,)  ^^rch  — Band  - Parades,  h)  Polkas,  Fox- 
trots, Eock  & Eoll  - Dancing,  c)  - Church  - ifeditation.  Stress 

the  fact  that  they  all  serve  different  purposes,  ¥e  need  a ’‘balanced 
diet”,  2)  Point  out  that  the  more  you  know  about  music  and  hear  it, 
the  more  you  vjill  enjoy  it,  3)  Discuss  the  recent  tour  of  the  Pitts— 
'burgh  Symphony  Orchestra  (Europe  and  the  Fear  East)* 

After  the  Lesson:  l)  Encourage  the  students  to  exchange  their  iinj)res— 
sions  after  attending  a Symphony  Concert,  'Did  they  enjoy  the  music? 
Did  knowing  something  about  the  music  beforehand  help  them  to  enjoy 
what  they  heard?  Would  they  care  to  go  again?  2}  iihcourage  students 
to  build  a home  library  of  recordings,  3)  Encourage  them  to  go  to  the 
■public  library  and  use  the  listening  room, 

PRODDCED  BT  WQED  SCHOOL  SERVICES  DI®ER  A GRAW  FROM  TEE  CITT  OF 
PITISBURC-H. 
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SARASOTA  COUNTY  PU.'-LIC  SCUOOLS 


ByALUATIOlT  OF  TUB  COUCjURT 

(student) 


SCHOOL 


1 . 07ERTUHE:  TBE  SECBET  01-  i JZAHHE 


Vfolf-Ferrari 


2.  TOY  SWHOI^ 


Haycn 


3.  LITTES  TRAIN  OF  CAIP2M.  .. 


c 


Yilla-LoLos 


4.  s\-;an  lake  ballet  suite 


TchaikowsKy 


5.  PICTURES  AT  M EXHIBITION, 


MussorgoRy 


Write  the  numher  of  the  composition  v/hich  you  would  like  to  hear  again. 


Choose  from  the  list  helow  three  types  of  music  you  would  like  to  hear 


If  you  did  research  for  this  concert,  wite  yes  in  the  hlank.^^^ 

Write  yes  in  the  Blank  if  this  was  your  first  symphony  orchestra  concert. 

Write  iw  in  the  Blank  if  this  is  not  your  first  concert. 

In  the  rema3,ning  space,  write  what  you  think  you  have  learned  from 
attending  this  concert: 


Name  three  instruments  of  the  orchestra  you  v/ould  like  to  play 


performed  on  next  year*s  concert.  Put  these  in  the  Blanks 


symphony  descriptive  music 

concerto  music  from  opera 

overture  choral  music 

suite  lausic  that  tells  a story 

dance  forms  contemporaiy  music 
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MTCHIKG  TEST 


DHtEGTIOES;  Hill  in  the  hlanks  uith  the  proper  v/ord  from  the  list  "below. 
There  are  two  v;ords  that  are  not  defined. 


A short  overture  often  introducing  each  act  of 
an  opera, 

A short,  repeated  melody  or  theme. 

The  vn?itten  music  which  the  conductor  follows 
in  directing  the  orchestra  or  singers. 

An  elaborate  vocal  solo  from  an  opera., 

A person  who  arranges  dances, 

A hymri  tune  or  traditional  melody  arranged  for 
use  in  chm?ch. 

leader  of  the  orchestra. 

A play  set  to  music  with  scenery  and  costumes. 

A person  who  v/rites  the  words  for  an  opera  or 
operetta. 

First  violinist  in  the  orchestra. 


eoncertmaster 

prelude 

aria 

Conductor 

motif 


librettist 

chorale 

score 

opera 

sonata  form 


t 
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choreographer 


concerto 


SARASOTA  COUriTY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


QUIZ 

'TOTIPLB  CHOICB  - WDmLTim  tee  COBRECT  ANSm 

1.  Pour  families  of  instruments  are  needed  for  a (a)  chorus  (h)  hand 

(c)  symphony  orchestra  . \ ^ x-u 

2.  Syinplio^jy  40  in  G Minor  ms  -written  hy  (a)  Mozart  (h)  Beethoven  (c) 

5.  :fe,rtok  ms  the  composer  of  (a)  Hutcracker  Suite  (h)  Rumanian  Dances 

(c)  Intermezzo  , v . . -u  x 

4.  The  conductor  (a)  plays  in  ••he  orchestra  (h)  directs  the  orchestra 

(c)  is  a principal  in  the  oi'-^hestra 

5.  A story  danced  to  music  is  (a)  suite  (h)  polLa  (c)  halle^ 


TRUE  OR  FALSE 

2^  jjozart  vjS/S  prohahly  the  mos-fc  outstanding  musical  genius 

the  world  has  ever  knov/n. 

2,  Pianissimo  means  to  play  or  sing  very  loudly. 

k pj/itz  Kreisler  is  not  only  a composer  hut  is  a famous 

1 violinist . 

4,  Chamber  music  is  a composition  for  a small  group  of 

voices  or  instruments. 


Shostakovich  vjrote  the  ITutcracker  Suite. 

5,  Tchaikowsky  the  Russian  composer  who  was  known  as 

' the  "had  hoy." 

A favorite  concert  piece,  "The  Dance  of  the  Sugar  Plum 
Ihiry”  is  a part  of  the  Nutcracker  Suite.- 

8,  The  flute  is  a woodwind  instrument. 

■■■■  iw-n*— 

9,  This  is  a theme  taken  from  the  "Itoch"  from  the  Nutcracker 

Suite. 

(Theme  given  here) 

20,  This  theme  is  taken  from  Mozart  *s  Symphony  in  G Minor. 

- ^ 

(Theme  given  here) 


TMH  ORCHES!EIRA 

YOUTH  COHCERTS 

OUTLH®  OF  I966-I967  PROGRAl‘1  BOOKLET 
"YOUR  GUIDE  TO  tfUSIC" 


Introduction  «-  Commercial  sponsor* 


Iftisic  for  Everyoue  ~ Brief  deTeTopiBent 
related  general  -aicoustics. 


of  the  sYiophony  orchesiDra  and 


Meet  the  I-^sters  - A time  line,  giving  composers*  dates  and  general 
period  classification, 

The  Composers*  Most  Representative  Works  and  Their  Dates 


Meet  the  Maestro  - I^!^urice  Ahravanel  and  his  function, 

Tnstmiiients  of  the  Orchestra  - A Brief  paragraph  about  each  one  with 
accompanying  drawings. 

Seating  Plan  of  Utah  Symphony  Orchestra  - Diagram  and  photo£jraph  of 
02?chestra  spread  over  2 pages. 


ITequency  Range  of  the  Orchestra 
aiosnarv  of  Musical  Terms 

_ -t  rriiw  I ■ II  I-  ^ ■»  ' ^ 


Program  Notes  for  Season 


T.TA'PWK-TATfi  jTOR  QBB  PUSES?  SODI©  PROJECT 
AND  !EHE  SSAPEfvJIDE  TOUR  B?  TRE  SIAPTIiS  SYI*IPHOHY  ORCH^TBA 


The  iDsterials  dweloped  £or  these  teo  federally—fvnded  series 
oP  concerts  played  hy  the  Seattle  Syiophony  Orchestra  \iexe  i/ritten 
ty  Biusic  educators  for  ijnmediate,  practical  use  in  the  eleaentaryj 
junior,  and  senior  high  elassroomc  The  main  vehicles  for  trans- 
mitting the  infoimiation  viere  the  Teacher  *s  ^ndhoolc  and  tapes  that 
were  coordinated  with  the  handbooks » 

The  elementary  and  junior  high  schoo3.  handbooks  were  divided 
into  three  parts  j 1)  a tape  of  musical  excerpts  and  narration  to 
be  played  for  the  class  | 2)  in-class  discussions  and  student  par- 
ticipation activities;  5)  concert  posters  and  visual  materials  to 
be  displayed. 

The  elementary  materials,  "v/ritten  ly  Walter  Bamum,  supervisor 
for  the  Shoreline  School  District  ITo.  4*^2,  left  little  for  the  class- 
rooiiif  teacher  to  do  other  than  follow  instructions  closely.  The  tea- 
cher was  told  what  to  say,  when  to  say  it,  when  to  start  and  stop  the 
tape^  and  what  to  put  on  the  chalkboard.  It  was  not  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  entire  lesson  in  one  sitting  if  the  teacher  did  not  feel  it 
practical.  Suggestions  for  various  songs  relating  to  the  conceft  were 
'given,  along  vrith  the  books  containing  them,  student-level  reading  on 
the  lives  of  the  composers,  and  recorded  compositions.  The  narration 
was  done  by  a professional  announcer. 

The  junior  high  school  handbook,  "vyritten  by  Barbara  Reeder,  I'loisic 
Department  Assistant  of  the  Seattle  Schools,  included  brief  background 
information  on  the  Seattle  Symphony,  four  class  lessons  coordinated 
with  a tape,  one  each  concerning  the  composer,  the  performer,  and  the 
listener,  and  the  final  one  a combination  of  all  three.  The  symphony 
section  was  a series  of  questions  and  answers,  vd.oh  an  opporijuniiy 
given  the  student  to  conduct  a two-beat  patte2?n  as  an  introduction  to 
the  conductor *s  function* 

Qfeking  a portion  of  the  first  lesson.  The  Composer,  as  an  example, 
the  follovTing  steps  were  given; 

Start  the  tape  - introduction 

Stop  the  tape  - 0?he  Composer  Writes  the  Kusical  Idea 

1 • Students  drai?  lines  to  indicate  direction  of  melodies 
played  on  the  piano  by  the  teacher, 

2,  A short  graphic  representation  of  a rhythmic  pattern 
dram  hy  the  students, 

5*  Writing  a musical  score.  A very  simple  means  of  having 
the  student  make  a sign  for  a tirumpet,  a gong,  or  a 
drum,  each  tme  one  is  heard. 

Start  the  tape  - Students  mark  an  "x"  each  time  he  hears  the 
drum  in  Copland's  Fanfare  for  the  Common  Vmi* 
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- ««'l 


•Ihe  Performer  Plays  the  llusical  Idea,"  dealt  «ith 


Lesson  2:  , ^ 

dynamics,  tesmo,  and  phrasing.  Students  vnrote  ‘‘f”  or  "p'* 
to^  dynamic  uleyed  on  tlie  tare,  studenos  conoucood  a 

of  Ko2aS;»s  lispres^io^^rtoe  in  two.  ‘Fnen  the 

vas"  introducSV"aiosi stuaenu  _io  e n^ 
to  determine  v;hicli  uas  used. 

Lesson  3;  ‘'55he  Listener  Hecogni?.es  the  feical  • One  ^n^les 

Ives-Vniam  Schui^an  America  VariaWons  v/ere  presented  lor  me_o^^ 
Sco=l;^;^S^,^o;8s;'Mi5?eir^~ae  chorale  preMe  Sleeper^M?£&. 
fech-OTEanV,  ih  which  ihe  student  could  learn  the  neloey 
sing  at  with  piano  accespanhaent.  An  example  or  how  raca  comhinea 
this  melody  with  another  to  fora  polyphony  was  given.  Ana  so  on.  . , 

lesson  4:  "Coahining  the  Experience  of  the  Composer,  Perfoffler, 
and  listene’’".  Using  the  Creston  lance  Overjto^  a forma.  teea.cdovm 
o?  the  composition  was  presented,  utilising^the  main  theme  ^ ^ 
tive  manner  hy  giv^r^g  the  students  an  oppori/Unrty  to 
composition  using  this  melody. 

!0ie  second  step  in  the  lesson  vas  to  take  the  -1|  (|) 
ture  and  have  the  student  clap  and  count  various  me  .no  emphases,  and 
then  playing  them  on  simple  rhythmic  instrument s along  and  in  comhi- 

nation, 

0?hen  the  holero  section  of  the  overture  vas  played,  with  ^.e  casra- 
net  rhythm"  having  "been  vn?itten  on  the  chalkboard  xor  stu  ^ 

conducted  and  the  tvjo  final  sections  considered.  ^A  nmhe^  n|ese  in» 
student  activities  were  suggested  t;0  concluae  J 

eluded  identification  of  principal  melodic  and  hack^ound  ins  orient  s^ 
writing  a storj'-  or  drawing  a picture  to  fit  the  mu-Sic,  vn^ioing  p 
Sp^that  wold  explain  Ihe  student-s  reasons  for  assigning  ™ 
to  a television,  literary,  or  movie  characcer,  ana  using  . 
descrihe  a scene  for  a play.  5hese  activities  w;ere  undertaken  w.-ile 

the  music  wa,s  played  on  the  tape. 

As  part  of  the  preparation,  the  student  received  a pp^am  3-isting 
the  compositions,  giving  a diagram  of  the  orchestra,  ® 

a bass  player  demonstrating  his  instrument,  and  a section  for 

notes, 

5?he  senior  high  school,  materials  examined  were  pre^-ared  by  Parker 
E,  Cook  of  "the  Seattle  Schools,  and  represented  a step  ahead  in  com- 
plexity of  information  and  maturity  of  the  listener.  Ihe 
Lsson  consisted  of  a tape,  in-class  discussions,  a page  of  c_^rono- 
lo^n.cal  listings  of  composers  and  significant  events  along  .o-uU  ^n 
cert  posters  to  be  displayed,  and,  finally,  student  participation  in 
3.nterdisciplinary  projects  and  activities.  Ihe  student  pamphlets 
similar  to  the  junior  high  programs  were  given  to  the  class. 
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53iere  were  no  tlieises  given  in  this  last  isanualj  the  infomation 
on  the  cKnpositions  having  "been  given  "by  the  narrator  on  the  tape* 
Pauses  in  the  taped  narrations  were  devoted  to  clsns  discussions* 
5he  interdisciplinary  aspect  of  the  lesson  was  considered  very  iiS“ 
porrtsnt:  in  fact  5 awards  were  given  by  the  iJitle  III  office  for 
outsiaisdiDg  work  in  this  area*  (Siis  approach  involved  suggested 
activities  in  language  arts,  social  studies,  science  and  Eatha« 
inatics,  foreign  language,  business  education,  a3?t,  hose  econosics, 
industrial  arts,  photogssap!^  and  physical  education*  A list  of 
recoffisended  paper-backs  was  also  given* 
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Symphony  Concerts  for  Young  People 
Spokane,  Washington 


SPOKANE  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

SYMPHONY  CONCERTS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
1964-65  Season 

Under  the  Auspices  of  the  Junior  League  of  Spokane 


Fourth  Concert:  MUSICAL  SHAPES 


February  27,  1965  - 12:45  P.M.  - Post  Theatre 
Syllabus  Committee:  Mildren  Torbenson,  Floyd  Acree,  Forrest  Daniel 


Program:  Haydn  "SURPRISE"  SYMPHONY  - Andante  Movement 

Bartok  HUNGARIAN  PEASANT  SONGS 

(Other  Selections  to  be  Announced) 


QUESTIONS  FOR  DISCUSSION 

1.  How  can  music  have  shape  or  form? 

2.  Does  form  in  music  have  anything  in  common  with  form  in  Art? 

With  Literature? 

3.  Hi!)w  can  a fundamental  understanding  of  foria  in  music  enhance 

our  enjoyment  in  listening  and  also  make  performance  more  musical 

4.  Why  is  the  imagination  so  vital  in  both  listening  to  music  and 
in  performance? 

5.  Try  to  compose  a short  song  or  piece  of  music.  How  could  this 
help  you  to  understand  the  basic  principles  of  form? 
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1-IUSICAL  SHAPES 


FOKM  is  the  shape  or  structure  of  something  as  distinguished  from  the 
material  of  which  it  is  conq)osed.  Thus  FORM  IN  MUSIC  is  continuity  in 
music  achieved  through  recognizable  patteinis.  It  is  the  organization  of 
musical  ideas  into  meaningful,  satisfying  designs  without  which  rhythm, 
melody,  and  harmony  lack  sense.  Schoenberg  describes  form  in  music  as 
comp  rehens  ib  il  ity  through  memorability, 

FORM  IN  MUSIC  is  the  sequence  in  which  things  happen.  It  is  the 
arrangement  of  tones  that  make  up  a melody,  to  the  development  of  musical 
ideas  that  make  up  a con^iosition.  The  nature  of  the  music  determines  its 
form.  It  results  from  the  natural  growth  of  the  composer’s  idea.  In  this 
sense,  all  forms  are  unique.  But  all  forms,  however  divergent,  are  based 
on  the  extra-musical  principles  of  unity  and  variety  achieved  largely 
through  repetition  and  contrast.  The  composer  utilizes  these  devices  to 
give  his  work  coherence,  but  he  does  so  voluntarily,  in  a personal  way. 
Form  follows  an  inner  logic  inherent  in  the  music  itself. 

A Composer  uses  the  elements  of  music  (melody,  rhythm,  and  harmony) 

-in  such  a way  that  from  the  infinite  Vciriety  that  is  possible  in  the  use 
of  these  elements-  he  creates  a meaningful  "whole,"  This  is  true  of  all 
art.  In  order  for  us  to  feel  a sense  of  satisfaction  and  inner  harmony 
from  a work  of  art,  there  must  be  a delicate  balance  of  elements  within 
this  "whole."  The  principle  of  unity  and  variety  is  basic  in  all  form. 

We  can  see  it  exemplified  through  music  in  the  simplest  folk  song  to  the 
most  complex  S3rmphonic  work. 

How  does  one  comprehend  FORM  in  music?  lk>w  does  one  comprehend  the 
structure  or  framework  of  an  extended  piece  of  music?  Form  presents  the 
listener  with  his  greatest  challenge,  for  while  the  other  elements  of 
music  appeal  directly  to  the  senses  (aesthetic  response  to  beauty  of 
tone,  melody,  rhythm,  harmony,  etc.)  Form  engages  the  mind.  Thus,  while 
still  enjoying  the  sensual  aspects  of  music,  he  finds  added  and  deepened 
pleasure  in  comprehension  of  the  relationship  of  the  elements  of  music  to 
each  other.  One  must  become  aware  of  the  details  of  a composition,  and 
the  development  of  these  details  and  patterns  to  form  a unified  whole. 

To  do  this,  one  must  exercise  his  powers  of  tonal  memory  and  imagery, 

Aaron  Copland  speaks  of  the  imagination  as  one  of  the  chief  attributes  of, 
as  he  states,  "the  Gifted  Listener."  He  describes  this  full  appreciation 
of  music  as  a delicate  balance  of  heart  and  mind. 

But  how  to  begin?  Analytic  listening  is  always  a matter  of  noticing. 
As  such,  it  can  begin  very  early  and  very  simply.  Folk  songs  are  per- 
fectly suitable  material  for  the  beginning  of  analytic  listening,  hithin 
these  songs  there  is  the  opportunity  to  observe  the  make-up  of  a loveily 
melody,  strengthen  a feeling  for  phrase  length,  and  cadence. 
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Some  examples  of  simple  song  fonn  are  the  following: 

One-part  song  form  or  strophic  form  is  made  up  of  one  main  tune.  A song 
in  strophic  form  uses  the  same  imisic  for  each  stanza: 

This  Old  Man 
On  Top  of  Old  Smoky 
Night  Herding  Song 
Shenandoah 

Two-part  song  form  makes  use  of  a tune  and  a contrasting  tune:  A song 

with  a stanza  and  refrain  is  in  too-part  form.  The  diagram  for  this  form 
is  A B. 

The  Happy  Wanderer 

Lullaby  - Brahms  (This  song  illustrates  two-part  form  with  an 
internal  unity  — each  period  has  a definite  cadence  and  the 
two  parts  balance  each  other.) 

Three-part  song  form  consists  of  three  parts:  the  principle  theme  or 

melody:  a contrasting  theme;  and  a restatement  of  the  principle  theme: 

(A  B A) 

Ol  Dear,  What  Can  the  Matter  Be 
All  Through  the  Night 
Marine’s  Hymn 
Rock-a-My  Soul 

Nobody  ^ows  the  Trouble  I’ve  Seen 
Instrumental  Music  illustrative  of  ABA  form: 


Suggested  response  to 
strengthen  feeling  for 
Fom 


Berceuse  (from  "Firebird  Suite")  Stavinsky 
(Adventures  in  Music  - I - Vol.  I)’’’ 

Children’s  Symphony  - First  and  Third 
Movements  - Harl  McDonald 
(Adventures  in  Music.  II  & III,  Vol.  I) 

Waltz  from  "Faust"  - Gounod 
(Adventures  in  Music,  III,  Vol.  I) 

Waltz  from  "The  Sleeping  Beauty"  - Tschaikovsky  Rhythmic  and  Art 
(Adventures  in  Music,  - IV,  Vol.  I)  Expression 

Symphony  No.  5 First  1-fovement  - Schubert 
(Adventures  in  Music  - V,  Vol.  I) 

Symphony  No.  8 Second  Movement  - Beethoven 
(Adventures  in  Music  - VI  - Vol.  I) 


Listening  and 
Art  Expression 

Dramatic  rhythmic 
movement 

Rhythmic  movement 


The  ability  to  recognize  and  remember  melodies  is  basic  to  gaining 
an  awareness  of  Form.  Discover  what  interesting  things  can  be  done  with 
a melody  through: 

Theme  and  Variations 

Rondo 

Canon 

Fugue 


THEME  AND  VARIATIONS 


SIKG  THE  THEME  LISTEN  TO  THEME  AlH)  VARIATION 

Twinkle,  Twinkle,  Little  Star  Variations  on  a Folk  Tune  - Mozart 

(Music  for  Young  Americans,  Bk.  II)  (Record  Album  to  Accompany  MYA,  Bk.  II) 


Con^are  Mozart's  Variations  with  a 

more  modem  treatment  of  this  tune:  Variations  on  a Nursery  Tune  - Von  Dohn 

any 


Pop!  Goes  the  Weasel  Variations  on  the  Theme  "Pop!  Goes  the 

Weasel"  Cailliet  (Adventures  in  Music, 
Grade  4,  Vol.  I) 

(Music  for  Young  Americans,  Bk.  Ill) 

Jesu,  Joy  of  Man’s  Desiring  - Bach  Jesu,  Joy  pf  Man's  Desiring  from 

Cantata  147  ~ Bach 


(Singing  Together,  Grade  V) 

When  Johnny  Comes  Marching  Home 

(Singing  in  Harmony,  Grade  VI) 

Hum  principle  theme  from  the 
Second  Movement  of  the  "Surprise 
S3raiphony  - Haydn 


(Adventures  in  Music,  Grade  V,  Vol.  I) 

American  Salute  - Gould 

(Adventures  in  Music,  Grade  V,  Vol.  I) 

Second  Movement  - Andante  - "Surprise" 
Symphony  - Haydn 


RONDO  FORM:  In  which  the  main  tlieme  recurs  after  each  contrasting  theme. 


Sing: 

Viennese  Musical  Clock  - Kodaly 
(Music  for  Young  Americans  III) 


Romanza  - Mozart 

(Music  for  Young  Americans  II) 


Listen  to: 

Viennese  Musical  Clock  from  "Hary  Janos 
Suite  - Kodaly 

(Adventures  in  Music  II,  Vol.  I) 

Romanze  from  "Eine  Kleine  Nachtraiisik"  - 
Mozart 

(Adventures  in  Music  IV,  Vol.  I) 


CANON: 


In  which  the  imitation  may  be  at  any  melodic  and  rhythmic  interval 
as  contrasted  with  a round  in  which  an  entire  phrase  is  coc5>leted 
before  the  entrance  of  the  next  voice.) 

« 

Sing: 

March  of  the  Three  Kings  Farandole  - from  "L* Arles ienne  Suite 

No.  2"  - Bizet 

(Music  Everywhere  VI)  (Adventures  in  Music,  VI,  Vol.  I) 

FUGUE:  In  which  imitation  (repetition)  in  several  voices  of  a phrase  or 

subject  previously  announced  by  one  voice  as  the  essence. 

Follow  the  theme  "in  flight"  as  it  Little  Fugue  ii»  G Minor  -*  Bach 
is  played  by  various  sections  of  (Adventures  in  Music  ->  VI,  Vol.  I) 
the  orchestra. 


SYilPHONY  No.  94  IN  G MAJOR  "Surprise"  - HAYDN 
Second  Movement  - Andante 

The  surprise  which  gives  Haydn* s Symphony  No.  94  in  G Major  its  title 
occurs  in  the  second  movement  (Andante) . The  movement  opens  veiry  quietly 
with  a slow,  soothing  melody  played  by  the  violins  which  ends  with  a com- 
pletely unexpected  loud  chord  played  by  the  full  orchestra!  The  surprise 
of  this  loud  chord  after  a quiet  firc't  movement,  and  an  even  softer  open- 
ing second  movement,  was  by  way  of  a joke  on  English  audiences  (Haydn 
was  visiting  in  England  when  he  wrote  this  — it  is  one  of  his  London 
Syn5>honies)  who  were  apt  to  doze  a bit  while  listening  to  music  --  es- 
pecially in  the  Andantes  and  Adagios.  Haydn  is  known  for  his  cheerful- 
ness and  loved,  to  inject  humor  in  his  music. 

The  Andante , like  many  of  Haydn*  s slow  movements,  is  a set  of  varia- 
tions on  a single  theme.  Violins  give  out  the  naive  melody. 

This  section  is  repeated  pianissimo,  only  to  end  with  the  fearful  bang! 

The  second  half  of  the  tune  reaches  a quiet  ending,  for  Haydn  knows 
when  a surprise  is  not  a surprise.  A series  of  short  variations  follows. 
First  the  air  is  heard  in  the  second  violins  and  violas  with  first  violins 
and  flutes  in  high  obbligato  — a kind  of  descant. 

The  next  variation  offers  the  sharper  contrast  of  fortissimo  and  a 
minor  tonality. 

Oboes,  in  a dainty  double-quick  version  of  the  tune,  introduce  the 
third  variation  which  later  develops  a pretty  countermelody  for  woodwinds. 

In  the  last  variation,  the  original  theme  is  mingled  with  several 
other  themes,  working  up  to  a happy  close. 
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APPENDIX  P 


Orchestral  Works  Played  in  Youth  Concerts  Presented  in 

1964-65,  1965-66,  1966-67  by  20  Symphony  Orchestras 
Included  in  the  Study  


Music  For  String  Orchestra 


Programming  Themes  Used  for  Youth  Concerts 


APPENDIX  Q 


50  Youth  Concert  Programs 


Page 
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YOUTH  CONCERT  PROGRAr^lING 

Works  Played  In  Youth  Concerts  Presented  In  1964^65,  1965-66, 
1966-67,  By  The  20  Symphony  Orchestras  Included  In  The  Study 


COHPOSEB COHPOSITIOH 


Nuheer  of 

DlfFEREHT 
PROGRAMS  !fi 
WHICH  VfORK 
WAS  IHCLUOED 


Total  kuh- 

BER  OF 
DIFFEREHT 
PERFORKAHCES 
OF  WORK 


Albehiz  Iberia  Suite 


I 1 


AlfOSO 


CoL«  BoBey  March 


3 57 


Ahdhrsok  Jazz  Pizzicato 

Sahdpipcr  Ballet 
A Christmas  Festival 
Bugler’s  Holiday 
The  Typewriter 
Irish  WASHERiioHAH 
Sleigh  Hide 
The  Waltzing  Cat 


3 

I 

1 

2 
2 
i 

1 

2 


35 

2 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

30 


Arnell 

Sonata  for  Chamber  Orchestra 

Arnold 

Tom  O’Shanter  Overture 

Auber 

Masahiello  Overture 

5 

rt 

C, 

1 


9 

5 

2 


BACH,  J»S*  Brandenburg  Gohcerto  No*  3 

Brandenburg  CoficERTO  No*  5 
Concerto  No*  I for  Piano 
Concerto  in  c minor  for  Violin  and  Oboe 
Concerto  No*  I in  a minor  for  Violin 
Concerto  in  d minor  for  Two  Violins 
Suite  No*  Z,  b minor 
Suite  No*  3,  D Major 
Suite  No*  4 

Chorale  Prelude:  Sleepers  Awake 

Fugue  in  C Major 

Jesu  Joy  of  Man’s  Desiring 


3 

I 

I 

1 
1 

2 
I 
7 
I 
I 

1 

2 


3 

J 

3 

I 

J2 

3 

9 
24 
i 

10 
i 
3 


Bach-CaiLliet 

Little  FuguI  ih  g minor 

6 

BACH-TiADEIRA 

Atioso 

I 

Bach-Stokowski 

Toccata  and  Fugue  in  d minor 

3 

Bacon 

Muffin  Man 

I 

BABLEY 

National  Emblem  March 

2 

Bales 

Music  of  the  American  Revolution  Suite  No*  1 
Music  OF  THE  American  Revolution  Suite  No,  2 
National  Gallery  Suite  No*  3 

I 

1 

2 

Barab 

Little  Red  Riding  Hood 

1 

25 

16 

6 

1 

II 

28 

28 

17 

2 
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C0>5P0SER 

Composition 

Pbogsahmed 

Performances 

Barber 

Adagio  for  Strings 

4 

5 

Gafricorh  Concerto 

3 

3 

Essay  fioi  I 

2 

29 

School  for  Scandal  Overture 

2 

IS 

0ARTOK 

Concerto  for  Orchestra 

4 

15 

Diary  of  a Fly 

I 

I 

Hungarian  Peasant 

3 

29 

Mikrokoskos,  2 

I 

2 

Mikrokosmos,  5 

1 

2 

Roumanian  Folk  Da?ices 

I 

28 

Seethoveh 

Overture:  coriolanus 

4 

7 

Overture:  Egmoht 

S 

15 

Overture;  Fi'celio 

4 

7 

Overture:  Leonore  ill 

2:- 

: 19 

Overture:  Prometheus 

5 

32 

Concerto  No« 'i  in  C Major  for  Piano 

5 

9 

Concerto  Ho.  2 in  B flat  Major  for  Piano 

1 

2 

Concerto  No.  3 in  c minor  for  Piano 

2 

5 

Concerto  No.  4 in  6 Major  for  Piano 

I 

1 

Concerto  in  D Major  for  ViolIn 

2 

7 

Military  March  for  the  Chroussel 

1 

5 

Turkish  March,  “Ruins  of  Athens" 

a 

f* 

4 

Song,  "Hymn  to  Joy” 

r 

16 

String  Quartet.  Op,  59,  No,  3 

] 

28 

Symphony  Nq,  j 

15 

28 

Symphony  mo.  2 
Symphony  No.  3 

) 

ft 

SJ 

Symphony  No.  5 

19 

J27 

Symphony  No.  6 

6- 

JO 

Symphony  Ho#  7 

; 

27 

Symphony  No.  8 

7 

15 

St^.FHONY  No.  9 

! 

2 

Benjamin 

Two  Car hi be an  Pieces 

1 

8 

Jamaican  Rhumba 

2* 

^6 

Berezovjsky 

Babar  the  Elephant 

.1 

12 

Bergsma 

Paul  Buhyan  Suite 

\ 

5 

Berlioz 

Damnation  of  Faust, 
Excerpts 

I 

1 

Dance  of  the  Sylphs 

I 

2 

Minuet  of  the  Sprites 

2 

10 

Rakoczy  March 

8 

30 

Roman  Carnival  Overture 

14 

33 

Symphonie  Fantast!que> 
March  to  the  Scaffold 

12 

43 

Bernstein 

Overture:  Candide 

13 

40 

Overture:  v/est  Side  Story 

1 

1 

West  Side  Story,  excerpts 

6 

27 
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Composer 

COHPOSJTiOH 

Prograkked 

Perfohhahces 

Bizet 

Carheh.% 

Excerpts 

4 

J3 

Prelude 

2 

37 

Toreador  Sohg 

I 

2 

Gypsy  Dahce 

2 

4 

Ikterkezzo  Act  11 t,  aho  Argohajse 

I 

3 

Carmen  Suite  I 

3 

6 

Carkeh  Suite  U 

10 

49 

L* Arles lEHHE  Suite  I 

I 

28 

L*Arlesiehhe  Suite  I! 

7 

17 

CniLDnEK'”  Games 

1 

2 

Symphony  ih  C 

4 

31 

Boccherini 

CoHCEBTo  n?  P FLAT  Major  for  Cello  aho  Orchestra  4 

7 

Eorooih 

Nocturhe  for  Strings 

I 

? 

Ob  the  Steppes  of  Cehtbal  Asia 

I 

I 

* 

POLOVETZIAK  OaKCES 

8 

60 

Syhphoky  No*  2 

; 

I 

Bowles 

The  Owl  and  the  Pussycat 

I 

1 

Brahms 

Academic  Festival  Overture 

4 

8 

Song  of  DestKY 

1 

2 

Vap.iations  oh  a Theme  of  Haydn 

• 

1 

5 

Concerto  in  D Major  for  Violin 

t 

1 

2 

Concerto  in  a minor  for  Violin  and  Cello 

1 

7 

Hungarian  Dance  Mo*  I 

2 

37 

Hungarian  Dance  No*  3 

I 

I 

Hungarian  Dance  No*  5 

6 

23 

Hungarian  Dance  No*  6 

3 

13 

Symphony  No,  i 

2 

2 

Symphony  No*  2 

2 

9 

Symphony  Noi  3 

2 

2 

Symphony  No,  4 

6 

22 

Tsag.?c  Overture 

J 

8 

Brittek 

Simple  Symphony 

3 

9 

Young  Person’s  Guide  to  the  Orchestra 

4 

5 

Bruch 

Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra 

I 

9 

Cacavas 

The  Day  the  Orchestra  Played 

1 

2 

Cailliet 

Variations  on  "Pop  Goes  the  V/easel“ 

I 

GkABRIEP/ 

Rhapsody : "Espaha" 

5 

14 

Ghabrier-Mottl 

Bourse  Fantasque 

I 

5 

Cfaves 

Toccata  for  Percussion 

! 

1 

CiMAROSA 

Concerto  for  Oboe  and  Strings 

I 

2 

i?3ATES 

London  Suite-  Knightsbridge  March 

2 

3 
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COHFOSER 


COHFOSiTlOH 


Pbogbakkeo  Pebforharses 


COFLABD 


CORELU 

CORI6UA.WO 

COUELL 

COWEH 

Obestom 

Debussy 


Delibes 

Delius 

Dello-Jo  to 
Dukas 

Dvorak 


Elgar 


CoHCcRTO  FOR  GLABIHET  AKD  ORCHESTRA  1 

Afi  Outdoor  Overture  I 

Appalachiar  Spring  3 

Billy  the  Kid  3 

El  ^aloh  Mexico  9 

Fanfare  for  the  Common  Man  I 

Lincoln  Portrait  I 

Bed  Pony  4 

Rodeo  13 

Concerto  Grosso  Ho.  3,  ‘'Christmas”  3 

Elegie  I 

Fiodler*s  JfG  I 

Saturday  Night  at  the  Firehouse  I 


March  of  the  giants  I 

Concertino  for  Marimba  and  Orchestra  I 
Dance  overture  3 
Prelude  and  Dance  ! 


Ch:l3REH®s  Corner  Suite, 

"Show  is  Dancing”  2 

"Golliwog’s  Cakewalk”  I 


Glair  de  Lune  3 

Danse  1 

Girl  v;ith  the  Flaxen  Hair  I 

La  Her  5 

Nocturnes:  "Fetes”  5 

Petite  Suite  for  Orchestra:  “Boating”  i 

Prelude  to  Afternoon  of  a Faun  3 


pizzicato  Polka  from  SylvU  i 

Ok  Hearing  the  First  Cuckoo  ih  Spring  2 

"Serenade"  from  Hassah  I 


"Finale"  from  Variations,  Chaconne  and  Finale  I 

Fakfafs  from  La .Peri  3 

Sorcerer’s  Apprentice  5 

Slavonic  Dance  No.  I 4 

Slavonic  Dance  No.- 3 I 

Slavonic  OAfjcE  No.  8 6 

Carnival  Overture  2 

Concerto  in  b minor  for  Cello  1 

Serenade  in  E Major:  "Waltz”  1 

Symphony  No.  2 1 

Symphony  No.  4 4 

Symphony  No.  5 3 

Sympkokv  No*  C 2 

Symphony  No.  8 i 

Symphony  No.  9 I 

Enigma  Variations  2 


2 

2 

4 

A 

2!. 

\ 

I 

12 

49 

7 

I 

3 

10 

I 

3 

i2 

I 


4 

2 

5 

3 
2 
18 
22 
28 
24 

1 

4 

2 

3 

5 

9 

9 

2 

12 

3 

1 

28 

3 
19 

4 

4 

2 

5 

14 
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CoHFOSEa 

Compos  mcH 

Progbahked 

FEfiFORHAnCES 

Elwell 

The  Happy  Hypocrite 

1 

3 

Ehesco 

Huhahiatj  Rhapsody  ! 

10 

n 

falu 

El  akoh 
Excerpts 

1 

2 

Ritual  Fire  Oance 

? 

20 

Three  Cobkered  Ba?  (Complete) 

2 

3 

Fimal  Oah^ 

} 

3. 

La  V ic*  Breve, 

Spanish  Dance  Ho»  I 

4 

21 

Fime 

Diversions  for  Orchestra 

1 

3 

Fischer 

Trilosy 

i 

2 

Fbahck 

Psalm  150 

1 

2 

Sy?-jphony  ih  d minor 

3 

JS 

Gates 

Landsman  of  Huntsville 

1 

I 

Gershwsh 

American  in  Paris 

2 

y. 

CusAN  Overture 

2 

8 

POBGY  and  BESSS  a -SyHpHOHIG  PREFACE 

I 

I 

Rhapsody  in  Blue 

2 

7 

Gihestera 

EsTAKCfd, 

"Malambo” 

2 

8 

"vVheat  Dance” 

1 

o 

Variacsones  Concertantes 

I 

5 

Gliere 

Red  Poppys  "Russian  Sailor’s  Dance” 

6 

38 

Glihka 

Overture:  Russlah  and  Ludmilla 

7 

42 

Gluck 

Orpheus  and  Eurydice, 

12 

"Dance  of  the  Blessed  Spirit^ 

3 

"Dance  of  the  Furie^* 

1 

1 

Melodie  for  Violin  and  Orchestra 

2 

2 

Gold 

Fxodus, 

i 

1 

Excerpts 

2 

4 

GoLOHAfl 

Ofi  THE  Mall  March 

i 

i 

Goldmark 

Overture:  Ih  Springtime,  op,  36 

1 

2 

Gould 

American  Salute 

14 

55 

Latin  American  Symphonette  No*  i, 
"Guaracha"  and  “Tango" 

2 

22 

Latin  American  Svmpkonette  No»2, 
"Pavahe" 

2 

3 

Goukod 

Faust:  Ballet  Music 

2 

4 

Funeral  March  of  a Marionette 

.1 

1 

Grainger 

Shephard’s  Hey 

28 

Granados 

Goyescas:  Intermezzo 

1 

28 
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CpHFOSER 

CoHFOSmOH 

rSOGRAKKEfi 

PERFORHAHCES 

Gretchasihoff 

Russian  Slumber  Sons 

I 

2 

Grieg 

Concerto  in  a minor  for  Piano 

I 

3 

Horkesian  Dance  Ho.  2 

I 

2 

Two  Elegiac  Melodies 

2 

n 

Hall  of  the  Mountain  King 

I 

1 

Peer  Gyet  Suite 

5 

56 

Concert  Overture:  In  Autumn,  Op,  n 

I 

I 

GrIFFES 

V/HiTE  Peacock 

3 

4 

PoE{^?  FOR  Flute  and  Orchestra 

I 

6 

GroFE 

Grand  Canyon  Suite 

4 

8 

HississiPPi  Suite 

3 

3 

GuARHitHi 

SRAZiLiAN  Dance 

1 

16 

K AH DEL 

v/ATEB  Music 

3 

15 

Royal  Fireworks 
Messiah, 

f 

2 

Excerpts 

5 

14 

Pastoral  ‘^ymphony 

I 

2 

Concerto  Grosso 

I 

2 

Serse:  Largo 

1 

I 

Concerto  in  B flat  Major  fob  Harpsichord 

I 

2 

Concerto  No,  !0  in  g minor  fob  Oboe 

3 

20 

Hah  DEtrH  ARTY 

Water  Music 

5 

If 

Hamson 

Drum  Taps 

I 

2 

Merry  Mount  Suite 

I 

I 

Symphony  No*  2 

I 

2 

Hayoh 

CbNCERTo  IN  C Major  for  Piano 

I 

3 

Concerto  in  D Major  for  Piano 

2 

4 

Concerto  in  E fsat  Major  for  Trumpet 

I 

2 

Concerto  for  Oboe 

I 

2 

Concerto  ^No,2  in  0 Major  for  Cello 

2 

2 

Symphony  No,  45 

I 

1 

Symphony  No,  8S 

1 

3 

■SyMPHOinf  No,  88 

i 

2 

SyHPKOHY  No,  93 

1 

5 

Symphony  No,  94 

3 

4 

SYnPHONY  No^  38 

• 

I 

2 

Symphony  No,  I 00 

5 

tz 

Symphony  NoJ  I 01 

3 

8 

Symphony  No,  102 

I 

I 

Symphony  No,  104 

3 

3 

Toy  Symphony  (Leopold  Mozart) 

2 

6 

Herolo 

Zampa  Overture 

2 

3 

H INDEKITH 

Symphonic  Metahorphsoses  on  Themes  by  V/eber 

6 

38 

Concerto  for  Woodwinds,  Harp  and  Orchestra 

1 

1 

Honegger 

Pacific  231 

2 

2 

Hovhahess 

Symphony  No,  2 

2 

4 
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Composer 

Compos IT ION 

Programmed 

Pebforharces 

Huhperoihck 

Hansel  uno  Gretl, 
Excerpts 

4 

8 

Overture 

1 

2 

iBERT 

OlVERTISSEfXriT 

3 

6 

i relAho 

Concertino  Pastoralh:  "Toccata” 

I 

28 

ITURBI 

Seguioillas 

1 

I 

Ives 

Variations  oh  '‘AherIoa” 

3 

13 

Three  Places  in  New  EhgljsHO,  II 

2 

2 

Symphony  No*  2:  Finale 

3 

5 

Unanswered  Question 

I 

6 

Jacob 

Concerto  for  Trohoone  and  Orchestra 

1 

1 

Kabalevsky 

Comedians:  "Epilogue”  and  "Gallop” 

2 

21 

Concerto  for  Cello  and  Orchestra 

1 

I 

Yc^TH  Concerto  No,  3 for  PIano  and  Orchestra 

I 

■3 

Overture:  Colas  BrEughok 

2 

JI 

Khachaturian 

Gayhe  Ballet, 

- 

Suite 

I 

1 

SABRE  Dance 

3 

7 

KIrk 

An  Orchestra  Primer 

3 

8 

Kleihsinger 

Tubby  the  Tuba 

4 

8 

Adventures  of  a Zoo 

1 

2 

Kooaly 

Hary  Janos:  ^xcerpts 

I! 

36 

Dances  of  Galahta 

I 

I 

Kurka 

Good  Soldier  Schweik^ 

"VMr  Dance”  and  ”Kinale" 

1 

3 

”PoLKA”  and  "MARCif 

I 

I 

Lalo 

SvHPHOHlE  EsPAGNOLE 

1 

1 

Lawson 

770370D080D7 

1 

2 

LecuonamGould 

Suite  Espaghole 

3 

10 

Lehar 

Merry  Wiosm  v/altz 

1 

I 

Merry  V/ioow:  Excerpts 

1 

28 

Leoncavallo 

PAGLIACCi:  ”VeSTA  LA  GfUBOA” 

1 

2 

Liadov 

Eight  Russian  Folk  Songs?  ”!  Danced  with 
i Mccquito” 

1 

16 

Music  Box 

1 

2 

Tone  Poem:  Kikimora 

I 

2 

Enchanted  Lake 

1 

I 

Liebermahn 

Concerto  for  Jazz  Band  and  Symphonic  Orchestra 

*7 

I 

I 

Liszt 

Concerto  No,  I in  E flat  Major  for  Piano 

I 

2 

Les  Preludes 

2 

4 
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COHPOSER 


CdHPOSlTlOH 


PROGRAKKES  PERFORHAHCES 


Loewe 

My  Fair  Lady, 

^XCERPTS 

4 

13 

Lully-Mottl 

Suite 

2 

f? 

Mahler 

Symphony  No*  I,  3rd  Movement 

I 

2 

Mascagni 

Cavalier lA  Rusticana:  Intermezzo 

5 

22 

McBriob 

Pumpkin  Eater’s  Little  Fugue 

2 

29 

McDonald 

Legend  of  the  Arkansas  Traveler 

3 

■57 

Symphony  No*  2 

r 

I 

McKenzie 

Three  Dances  for  Percussion 

2 

4 

Mithoelssohh 

Midsummer  Night’s  Dream, 

Overture 

I 

2 

Excerpts 

8 

51 

Fihgal’s  Cave:  Overture 

3 

5 

Concerto  in  e minor  for  Violin 

5 

!0 

Concerto  No*  I in  g minor  for  Piano 

3 

5 

r 

Concerto  No*  2 in  d minor  for  Piano 

I 

I 

Symphony  No*  3 

4 

15 

Symphony  No*  4 

7 

43 

Meko^ti 

Ahahl  and  the  Night  Visitors, 

Excerpts 

3 

IB 

Meyerbeer 

The  Prophet, 

“Coro hat ION  March” 

2 

4 

Milhaud 

Suite  Francaise 

1 

2 

Creation  of  the  V/orlo 

! 

i 

Moubant 

Nocturne 

i 

s 

Mozart 

Overture:  Marriage  of  Figaro 

15 

9t 

Overture:  Don  Giovanni 

2 

4 

Overture:  Impresario 

1 

16 

Overture:  Magic  Flute 

2 

it 

SEliENADE  FOR  VVindS  IN  B FLAT  MaJOR,  K*  361 
SiNFONiA  CoNCERTANTE  IN  E FLAT  MaJOR  FOR  Fqur 

1 

3 

Winds  and  Orchestra 

1 

1 

Bassoon  Concerto 

2 

4 

Clarinet  Concerto,  A Major 

3 

5 

Horn  Concerto,  D Major 

! 

i 

Flute  Concerto  No*  2 

2 

4 

PIaho  ConccBTo,  G Major 

2 

4 

Concerto  for  ^lute  and  Harp 

2 

3 

Oboe  Concerto 

Piano  Concertino*  12  in  A Major  for  Piano,  « 

I 

3 

K.  4t4 

Piano  ConcertQNq*  20  in  o minor  for  Piano, 

4 

7 

K*  466 

Piano  Concer-pNo*  27  in  8 flat  Major  for  Piano, 

3 

7 

K*  595 

I 

I 

Concerto  No*  3 in  G Major  fcr  Viouh,  K,  2{6 
Concerto  No*  4 in  0 Major  for  Violin,  K,  2I8 

I 

2 

Divertimento,  K.  I3I 

I 

1 
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Composer 

•yrrmmm  mrnmm 

Mozart 


Mc850JiGeKy« 

Ravel 

Nelson 

Nicolai 

Nielsen 

Offenbach 

Orff 

Paganini 

Pergolesj 

Phillips 

PIERNE 

Piston 

PQNCHlELLt 

Porter 

PEOXCflEV 


COHFOSlTioH 

Pao grammes 

PERFORMANCES 

Eine  KleIne  Nachthusik 

6 

47 

Turkish  March^  K.33S 

1 

1 

9 

MlNUEtp  K*l 

2 

12 

**That  Music  Enchanting” 

1 

Marriage  of  Figaro,  First  Scene 

i 

12 

Cost  Fan  Tutte,  Excerpts 

i 

1 

Magic  flute.  Excerpts 

1 

i 

Symphony  No*  1 

I 

2 

Symphony  No*  35 

9 

48 

Symphony  Noi  36 

3 

10 

Symphony  No*  38 

2 

30 

Symphony  No*  3^ 

6 

38 

Symphony  No*  40 

8 

40 

Symphony  No*  4J 

6 

3o 

PicTOfiEd'Af  AH  Exhibition,  excerpTs 

is 

56 

KjGHt  oN  Bald  Mountain 

3 

KhovanGhtchika:  Prelude 

2 

|8 

Jubilee  Overture 

I 

§ 

Savannah  R|ver  Holiday 

I 

I 

This  is  THE  Orchestra 

5 

}3 

Overture:  Merry  V/ives  of  V/indsor 

2 

8 

Symphony  No*  5,  excerpts 

1 

2 

Maskahaoe  Overture 

I 

1 

Overture:  Orpheus  in  the  Hnoerworld 

4 

6 

So IXSANTE-SfXlEHE 

I 

2 

CarhiNa  Borana,  excerpts 

1 

1 

Perpetual  Motion 

2 

3 

Concertino  for  Strings,  No*  4 

I 

2 

Concert  Piece  for  Bassoon  and  Strings 

I 

I 

Selections  from  ’'McG«ffey*s  Readers” 

I 

I 

Cydaliseu  March  of  the  Little  Fauns 

1 

28 

Inched iBiE  Flutist,  excerpts 

5 

5 

Concerto  for  Orchestra 

1 

1 

SYMPHONY'  No*  4 

1 

3 

Dance  of  the  Hours  from  La  Giocohoa 

I 

1 

Twelve  Songs  for  Helen  and  One  for  bill 

I 

2 

Concerto  No*  l in  0 flat  for  Piano 

I 

2 

Love  For  Three  Oranges,  Excerpts 

5 

40 

Peter  and  the  Wolf 

8 

29 

Summer  Day  from  Music  '-or  Children 
Romeo  and  Julict, 

I 

1 

Suite  I,  No*  7 

} 

Suite  2,  No*  1 

2 

1 

Excerpts 

I 

I 
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COHFOSEB 

Compos lYloH 

Programmed 

PERFbRHAKCES 

Prokofiev 

Troika  pROMfLi#  Kue 

1 

is 

ClHOERELLA  SultE 

2 

3 

Classical  Symphony 

4 

19 

Symphony  No^  5 

2 

21 

Puccini 

Introduction,  Act  In,  Madaka  Butterfly 

I 

2 

La  Bohehe,  "Che  gelioa  Manina" 

I 

2 

Purcell 

Trumpet  Voluntary 

2 

O 

Rachmah inoff 

Symphony  No.  2,  excerpts 

2 

Vocalise  for  Violin  and  Orchestra 

I 

2 

Raheau 

Fetes  d’Hebe  (Ballet  Suite) 

I 

J 

Raheau-Mott*. 

baljet  Suite 

I 

2 

Ravel 

Oaphnis  and  Chloc,  Suite  M 

3 

29 

Pavane  pour  unl  Infante  defukte 

2 

3 

Mother  Goose  Suite 

3 

12 

Le  Tombeau  de  Couperin 

2 

2 

Bolero 

8 

18 

Alborada  del  Gracioso 

2 

REEVES 

Second  Connecticut  Regimental  March 

1 

16 

Respighi 

Gli  UcCELLI 

3 

8 

pines  of  Rohe 

3 

7 

Suite  n.  Ancient  A{rs  and  Dances 

2 

6 

reznicek 

Overture,  Donna  Diana 

2 

3 

R lEGGER 

Dance  Rhythms 

1 

1 

Riisager 

Concertino  for  Trumpet  and  Strings 

2 

4 

RIhsky-Korsakov 

Capriccio  Espagnol 

13 

55 

Le  Got}  o*Or  excerpts 

5 

37 

Scheherazade,  excerpts 

3 

is 

Snow  Ma  iden,  excerpts 

3 

4 

Flight  of  the  Bumblebee 

I 

1 

Robertson 

University  of  Utah  Festival  Overture 

I 

I 

Book  of  Mormon  Oratorio:  "Pastorale" 

1 

I 
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COHFOSER 


Compos  ITIOK 


Pbograkhec  Perforhahces 


Rodgers-Behhett 

Victory  at  Sea 

1 

C, 

The  Souhd  of  Music,  excerpts 

3 

8 

Carousel,  excerpts 

3 

22 

Rogers 

Fautasy  for  Horh,  Tyhpahi,  aho  Strihgs 

2 

2 

Rohe 

A Musical  Jourhey  Through  Time 

1 

2 

Lahd  of  Bottle 

2 

4 

Ross  !N 1 

Barbe.i  of  Seville,  excerpts 

I 

t 

1 

Overture:  BarbEr  of  Seville 

9 

29 

Overture:  Ceherentola 

3 

Overture:  Ia  6a%za  Laura 

4 

9 

Overture:  1 tali ah  ih  Algiers 

4 

\ 

1 

Overture:  La  Scala  di  Siete 

2 

4 

Overture?  Sehiramide 

3 

6 

Overture:  The  Thieving  Magpie 

2 

2 

Overture;  William  Tell 

2 

A 

* 

Rossihi-Britten 

Soirees  Husicales;  Bo?.ero  ahd  Tarantella 

1 

3 

Rossih i-Respighi 

The  Fantastic  Toyshop 

i 

1 

Roussel 

Bacchus  et  Ariahe,  excerpts 

3 

6 

Sajht-Saehs 

Allegro  Appassiohata  for  Cello  am  Orchestra 

2 

4 

Carnival  of  the  Ahimals,  excerpts 

H 

71 

CoHCERTO  No.  2 IN  G MINOR  FOR  PlANO 

2 

5 

Henry  VIII:  "Gypsy  Dance” 

1 

2 

Peeluce  to  the  Deluge 

i 

2 

Phaeton,  Symphonic  Poem 

1 

2 

Danse  Macabre,  Symphonic  Poem 

4 

4 

Suite  Algerienne,  excerpts 

2 

4 

Samson  and  Delilah:  Bacchanale 

3 

5 

Rondo  Gap:rccio  for  Vjolin  and  Orchestra 

2 

19 

Overture:  La  Princess  Jauhe 

I 

7 

Sarasate 

ZlGEUNERWEISEN,  FOR  ViOLIN  AND  OrckESTRA 

I 

3 

SCHREIHER 

V/oRRiED  Drummer 

5 

JO 

Schubert 

March  Mjlitaire 

3 

II 

Mass  in  G 

i 

2 

THE  Magic  Harp  Overture  (Rosamuhoe) 

3 

8 

Ballet  Music  from  the  HagIc  Harp 

2 

7 

Symphony  No.  3,  flTii  movement 

1 

3 

Symphony  No.  5,  Minuet 

1 

9 

Symphony  No.  8,  Cs'r  movement 

3 

15 

Schuller 

Seven  Studies  on  Themes  of  Paul  Klee,  excerpts 

2 

8 

SCHUHAH 

New  England  Tryptych 

3 

II 

American  Festival  Overture 

I 

1 

SCHUHANH 

Symphony  No.  I,  3rd  movement 

1 

2 

Symphony  No.  4,  excerpts 

2 

15 

Concerto  in  a minor  for  Piano 

2 

2 

Sessichs 

Black  Maskers  Ballet 

I 

7 

Composer 

. < ■ ■ I I I ■ fi  ■ 

Shostakovich 

Sibelius 

SIE6HE3STER 

SnlLTOH 

Shetaha 

Sousa 

Sow  All  OE 

Staight 
Sts ! HER 
Still 

Strauss,  E, 
Strauss,  J* 


Strauss,  R* 


Stravihsky 


COHPOSITIOH 


PR06RAHHE0  PERFC-HHAHCES 


PIAHC-  COHCERTO  No.  2 
HaDEL  ItiE 

The  Goloeh  Age:  "Polka" 

Symphoky  No.  I,  1st  koveheht 
SyHPHOHY  Ko.  5,  EXCERPTS 

FI’JLAHOJA 

Symphohy  No.  2,  Fihale 

Valse  TRISTE 

The  Swah  of  Tuohela 

Ozark  Set;  Saturday  Night 

"V/AR  DaHCE"  from  Ivo  IhDIAR  DANCES 

Overture;  Bartered  BRiOEi:. 

Bartered  bride,  excerpts 
Moldau 

Moldau,  Polka 

El  Capitah  March 
Semper  Fioelis 
Stars  akd  STRirEs 
V/ashiijgtoh  Post  March 

Africah  Suite;  "Akinla" 

Carhival  of  Venice 

Gone  v/ith  the  vjino;  Tara’s  Theme 

Dahzasa  de  Panama 

Galop  from  "Clear  Track” 

Chit-Chat  Polka 
Vergheugnungszug  Polka 
Perpetual  Motion 
Voices  of  Spring  Waltz 
Tales  from  the  Vienna  Woods 
Carnival  of  Venice 
Overture;  Gypsy  Baron 
Die  Fledermaus,  excerpts 
Overture;  Die  Fledermaus 
On  the  Beautiful  Danube 
Emperor  VJaltz 

Concerto  No.  I in  E flat  Major  fob  Horn 
Don  Juan 
Don  Quixote 

Der  Rosenkavalier  Suite 
Rosenkavalier  Waltzes 
Serenade  for  Winds 
Till  Eulenspiegel 

Le  Baiser  de  la  Fee 

Circus  Polka 

Firebird  Suite 

Petrouchka  Suite  and  Ballet 

Suite  No*  2 fob  Shall  Orchestra 

Symphony  in  Three  Movements,  19^5-  3rd  movement 
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COHPOSEB 


Compos  IT !oH 


SOLLJVAy 

Sholahti 

TcHA  IKOVSKY 


Thomas 

Thompson 

Thomson 

Toch 

Tohasi 


Pineapple  Ooll  Ballet:  "Pas  oe  Tpois"  aho 
"Finale^ 

SiNFOHIA  PjCCOLA 
Gapriccio  Italieh 

Concerto  No.  ! in  b flat  minor  for  Piano 
Violin  Concerto 
Nl5tcracker,  various  excerpts 
Eugene  Onegin, 

Foicsa  ise 
Waltz 

1812  Overture 

SV/AN  UKE,  various  excerpts 
Symphony  No«  4 
Symphony  No.  5 
Symphony  No.  6 

Romeo  and  Juliet  Fantasy  Overture 
Serenade  for  Strings 
Sleeping  Beauty,  excerpts 

Overture:  Mignon 

Symphony  No.  2,  Largo 

Acadian  Sor.GS  and  Dances 

Geographical  Fugue 
Circus  Overture 

Evakgile  and  Scherzo 


Vaughan  williahs  Fantasia  on  GreensLeeves 


Verdi 


Villa»*Lo  bos 
Vivaldi 


Aida:  Act  M,  Scene  asd  Duet 
Aida;  Hymn,  Triumphal  March 
Overture;  La  Forza  del  Oestino 
TravIata, 

Prelude  to  act  I 
Prelude  to  act  Mi 
Prelude  to  Act  IV 

The  Little  Train  of  Caipira 

Concerto  for  Guitar  and  Orchestra 
Four  Seasons, 

"Spring" 

"Winter" 

Concerto  in  A Major  for  Violin 
Concerto  for  Piccolo  and  Orchestra 
Concerto  Grosso,  Op.  3,  No.  I 
Concerto  in  a minor  for  Violin 
Concerto  for  Two  Violins 
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Programmed  Ferforhahces 
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C0H»>SER 

Compos  rrfCR- 

Programmed 

PERFORMANCES 

Washer 

OyERTHSE:  FLVtHG  OuTCHKAK 

2 

24 

1|!T30SUCTIOH,  AcT  Hi,  LoHEHSRIH 

7 

13 

Die  liEtSTERSlnSER- 

Prelude 

4 

10 

Dakce  of  the  Apprehtices 

V 

30 

EhTRAHCE  Of  THE  HeISTEBSIHGEHS 

3 

30 

Overture:  Takhhauser 

4 

Tahkhauser, 
Festival  March 

2 

3 

EhTBAHCE  of  the  tUESTS  IfiTO  WaRTBORS 

I 

16 

Liebestoo  from  Tristah  ahc  Isolde 

I 

5 

l>I£  WALKURE, 

Hasig  Fire  Music 

i 

I 

Bide  of  the  VALicvRies 

5 

22 

WALDTEOfei- 

Skater*  s \il  rz 

r 

3 

WahO 

FahtasI'i  for  Brass  akd  Tyhpahi 

2 

8 

V/EB6R 

CabiJIval  of  Vehjce 

I 

2 

Concertino  for  Clarinet  and  Orchestra 

I 

S 

Concerto  llo«  2 in  E flat  Major  fob  Clarinet 

I 

3 

Ihyitatiok  to  the  Bance 

3 

32 

Overture;  Oer  Freiscbutz 
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Overture:  Oberoh 

10 

33 

Overture:  Eurtanwe 
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Webebh 

^VMPHOKY  No*  21 
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Weihberger 

SCHWAfiDA  THE  BaGPIPE  PLAYER, 

Polka 
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Polka  akd  Fugue 
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28 

White 

Waltz  for  Teehie’s  Doll;  I'Iosquito  Dance 
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Woi,FE-rEfiRARl 

Jewels  of  the  Madonna, 
Intermez2x> 
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Ihtsoduction,  Act  HI 
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Overture:  Secret  of  Suzanne 
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Kusic  for  String  Orchestra 


Bachy  J.  S. 

Brandenburg  Concerto  #3  in  G Major 
Concerto  in  d minor  for  Two  Violins 

Barber 

Adagio  for  Strings,  Op*  11 
Capricorn  Concerto  for  Piute,  Oboe,  Trisinpet 
and  Strings 

Borodin 

Nocturne  for  Strings 

Britten 

Single  Symphony 

Corelli 

Concerto  Grosso  #8  in  g minor.  Op.  6, "Christmas” 

Cowell,  Henry 

Fiddlers  Jug  for  Violin  and  Strings 

Dvorak 

Serenade  in  E Major,  Op^  22:  "Smalts” 

Grieg 

Two  Elegiac  Melodies:  “Heart  Wounds” 

Two  Elegiac  Melodies:  "The  Last  Spring" 

Ireland,  John 

Concertino  Pastorale:  Toccata 

McBride,  Kofeerf 

Piatpkin  Eaters  Fu^tie 

Pergolesi 

Concertino  for  Strings  #4 

Phillips,  Burrill 

Concert  Piece  for  Bassoon  and  Strings 

Riisager 

Concertino  for  Trumpet  and  Strings,  Op.  29 

Rogers,  Bernard 

Fantasy  for  Horn,  Tympani  and  Strings 

Svwande 

"Akinla"  from  African  S^2ite 

Tchaikovsky 

Serenade  for  Strings 

Vivaldi 

Concerto  in  D Major  for  Guitar  and  Orchestra 
Po\3r  Seasons 

Concerto  Grosso  Op.  3,  No.  1,  d minor 
Violin  Concerto  in  a minor 
Concerto  for  Two  Violins 
Piccolo  Concerto 
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Program ng  Themes  Used  For  Youth  Concerts:  1964-65,  1965-06, 

1966-67 


Chattanooga  S^'inphony 
^5ie  Ballet 
Ei^ression  In  Music 

Cincinnati  Syn^hony 

Developinent  of  the  Modem  Syitqphony  Orchestra 
Growth  of  the  Syiaphony  Orchestra 
The  Sysphony 

Demonstration  of  Orchestra  Sections 

Elements  of  Music 

Young  Artists 

Stories  in  Music 

Music  of  tlie  Theatre 

Ballet 

Forms  in  Music 

Folk  Music  in  Serious  Music 

-Cleveland  Orchestra 

Twentieth  Century:  New  Directions  in  Music 

A Golden  Century  of  GentiTin  24usic 
Seetiioven 
Ballet 

Dances  and  Marches 
French  Music 
American  Program 
Music  from  the  Opera 
Russian  Program 
Latin  American  Program 
Descriptive  Music 

-Coltimbus  Synphony 

The  Conposer  as  a Youth 

Detroit  Symphony 

Incidental  Music  for  the  Shakespearean  Era 

Christmas  Pregram 

Music  from  Britain 

Featiiring  the  Brass 

Composers  of  the  European  Continent 

The*  Orchestra  Palette  and  the  Grand  Symphonic  Form 

Music  firom  France 

The  New  and  Old  in  Music 

Featuring  Percussion 

Music  of  Vienna 

The  Opera 

Featuring  Woodwinds 
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Detroit  Sjurohony  (cortt:^ 

Instruaisnts  of  the  Or<Aestra 
South  Snierican  Music 
Music  of  Smerica 
The  Music  of  Spring 

Hartford  Symphony 

Popular  Overtures 
Music  at  Christmas  Tiiae 
Music  of  the  Opera 
Music  in  the  U.S.ii. 

Music  of  the  Ballet 
Music  for  Strings 
Color  in  Orchestra  Music 
Music  of  One  Composer  (Drahiss) 

Music  of  One  Cosi^oser  (Mozart) 

Music  for  Violin  Solo  and  Choir 
Music  of  ihe  Sy^hony 
Music  in  a Holiday  Mood 
Humor  in  Music 

Legends  and  Stories  in  Music 

Hew  Haven  Sys^hony 
Opera.  Program 

Introduction  of  Instruments 

New  Orleans  Syimphony 

Of  Strings,  Noodwinds,  Brass  and  2U.1 

Of  Rhythm,  Melody,  Harmony 

Other  Sounds  of  Musical  Forms  and  Fun 

Pittsburgh  Symphony 

Holiday  Program  (Christmas) 

Introduction  to  the  Orchestra 
Orchestra  Pairdlies 
Music  for  the  Dance 
Orchestra  Sounds 
Musical  Forms 
Opera  Program 
Request  Prograiii 
Dance  in  Music 

Sacramento  Syirrohony 

Mventures  in  Music 
Music  and  Nature: 

Weather  and  Seasons 
V?ildlife 
Land  and  Sea 
Music  and  Magic: 

Fairies,  Spirits  and  other  Little  People 
Gods,  Goddesses  and  Enchanted  Things 
Wizards,  witches  and  Demons 


Salt  L^e  City:  Utah  Symphony 

Melody 
Form 

Composers 

Seattle  Synrohony 

Ttie  Shape  of  Music 

Spokane  Synphony 
Musical  Shapes 
Soloists  from  the  Orchestra 
Music  and  Dance 

M'jsic  as  an  International  Language 
Mxisic  that  Tells  a Story 
Synphony  and  Young  Artists 
Music  Sing-a-long 
At  the  Ballet 
At  the  Opera 

The  Symphony  and  All  That  Jazz 
Meet  Your  Synphony 
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i^pp&ndix 

50  YOUTH  CONCERT  PROGRAMS 


The  following  are  presented  as  a san^pling  of  youth  con^rt  pro- 
grams presented  for  specific  age  groups  and/or  for  concerts  given 
under  specific  conditions » including: 

I.  Programs  for  Pre-School  and  Primary  Grade  Children 
Pittsburgh  Syn5)hony 

II*  Programs  for  Elementary  Student  Audiences 
Baltimore  Syn^jhony 

Chattanooga  Synphony  Grades  4-6 

Cleveland  Orchestra  Grade  4 program,  Gr.  5-6  Program 

Florida  West  Coast  Synphony  Grades  5-6 
New  Orleans  Synphony  Grades  1-6 

San  Francisco  Synphony  Grades  4-6 

Programs  for  Combinations  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Grades 
Hartford  Synphony  Grades  6-12 

Winston-Salem  Synphony  Grades  4-9 

IV.  Programs  for  Junior  High  School  Students 
Cincinnati  Synphony  Grades  7-9 

V.  Prc>grains  for  Combinations  of  Junior  and  Senior  High  School 
Students 

Cleveland  Orchestra  Grades  7-12 

Evansville  Philharmonic  Grades  9-12 

VI.  Programs  for  Senior  High  School  Students,  Grades  10-12 
Baltimore  Symphony 
Bhode  Island  Philharmonic 
Seattle  Symphony 

VII.  Programs  for  Concerts  Presented  during  Non-School  Time  and 
Available  to  Any  Student  Wishing  to  Attend 
Columbus  Symphony 
Detroit  Synphony 
New  Haven  Symphony 
Pasadena  Synphony 
Sacramento  Synphony 
Spokane  Stnphony 
Utah  Symphony 
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For  Pre-School  And  Primary  Grade  Children 

PITTSBURGH  SYMPHONY  QPrHBgTOa 


Conductor  of  Youth  Concerts 
Season 

Concert  Plan 


Ronald  Ondrejka 
1965-66 

Each  student  esfpected  to  attend 
all  3 concerts.  Same  basic  pro- 
gram presented  for  2 different 
groupings 


Program  No,  1 


For  Pre-school  Children  and  Grade  1 Students 


Rossini 

Mozart 


Overture,  "Barber  of  Seville" 

Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik,  1st  movement 


Boccherini 


(string  instrument  demonstration) 
Concerto  in  Bb  Major  for  Cello  and 


Beethoven 

Bizet 


Orchestra,  1st  movement 
Synphony  No,  1,  1st  movement 
Farandole  from  L*«rlesienne  Suite,  II 


Changes  made  for  2nd  and  3rd  Grade  Student  Audience 
Added  3rd  movement  of  Eii-.e  Kleine  Nachtmusik 

Substituted  excerpts  from  Carmen  Suite  No.  2 (Bizet)  for  the 
Farandole 


ProgrcUP  No,  2 
For  Pre-school 
Offenbach 
Gluck 

Barber 

Beethoven 

Brahms 

Gliere 


children  and  Gradt  1 Students 

Overture,  "Orpheus  in  the  Underworld" 
Melcdie  for  Violin  and  Orchestra 
(Woodwind  demonstration) 

Capricorn  Concerto,  3rd  movement 
Symphony  No,  1,  3rd  movement 
Hungarian  Dance,  No.  5 
Russian  Sailor’s  Dance  from  "Red  Poppy" 


Changes  made  for  2nd  and  3rd  Grade  Student  Audience 
Added  2nd  movement  of  the  Capricorn  Concerto 
Added  Brahms,  Hungarian  Dance  No,  3 
Added  Lehar,  Merry  Widow  Waltz 


Program  No,  3 

For  Pre-school  Children  and  Grade  1 Students 

Overture,  "Marriage  of  Figaro" 

Fantasy  for  Horn,  Tympani  and  Strings 
(Brass  demonstration) 

Symphony  No.  1,  4th  movement 
Marche  Militaire 
Rimsky-Korsakov  Dance  of  the  Buffoons  from  "The  Snow  Maider." 

Changes  made  for  2nd  and  3rd  Grade  Student  Audience 
Added  Strauss,  Emperior  Waltz 


Mozart 

Rogers 

Beethoven 

Schubert 
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II.  Programs  Presented  For  Elementary  Student  Audiences 

BALTIKORE  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Conductors : 
Season 
Concert  Plan 


Program  No.  1 


Bizet 

Mozart 

Tchaikovsky 

Kodaly 


Peter  Herman  Adler  and  Elyakmn  Shapira 
1966-67 

Most  students  attend  1 concert  during  the 
year 


L’Arlesienne  Suite.  II,  Excerpts 
Syaphony  No.  39,  3rd  movement 
Serenade  for  Strings,  Waltz 
Hary  Janos  Suite,  Excerpts 


"Contenporary  Sounds”  — will  include  current  works  and 
discussion  of  contemporciry  harmony,  foinn,  color,  etc. 


Program  No.  2 


Grieg  Selections  frcaa  ”Peer  Gynt” 

Beethoven  Synphony  No.  8,  1st  or  2nd  movement 

Vaughan  Williams  Fantasia  on  Greens leaves 

Hindemith  Symphonic  Metamorphoses  on  Ihenies  by  Weber 

“Con temporary  Sounds”  — as  per  above 


CHATTA2I00GA  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Conductor 

Season 

Concert  Plan 
Attended  by 
Program  No.  1 


Charles  Gabor 
1965-66 

Each  student  ej^ected  to  attend  2 concerts 
per  year 
Grades  4,  5,  6 


Mozart  Symphony  No.  39,  Minuet 

Strauss  Emperor  Waltz 

Beethoven  Synphony  No.  3-  Funeral  March 

Battle  Hymn  of  the  Reptiblic  — Orchestra,  and  Audience  Sing 

Kodaly  Hary  Janos  Suite,  Intermezzo 

Anderson  The  Typewriter 

Khachaturian  Sabre  Dance 

Ravel  Bolero 
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Chattanooga  Orchestra  (cent.) 


Program  No.  2 


National  Anthem 

Mozart  SyD5)hony  No.  39,  1st  movement 

Schubert  Symphony  No.  8,  1st  movement 

Strauss  Chit-aiat  Polka 

Sibelius  Finlandia 

America  the  Beautiful  — Ordiestra,  and  Audience  Sing 
Handel  Concerto  Grosso,  Opus  6,  No.  12,  last 

movement 

Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic  — Orchestra,  and  Audience  Sing 


■ CLEVELAND  ORCHESTRA 

Louis  Lane,  Michael  Charry, 
James  Levine 

Each  student  to  attend  3 
concerts  per  year  with  a 
4~year  cycle  of  programs 

The  following  programs  might  have  been  heard  by  the  same  student 
in  successive  years  while  attending  4th  through  7th  grade. 

4th  Grade  Program  --  1964-65 


Conductors  of  Youth  Concerts 
Concert  Plan 


Bizet 

Vaughcui  Williams 

Brahms 

Ravel 

Smetana 

J.  Strauss 

Sousa 


Prelude  to  "Carmen” 

Fantasia  on  Greensleeves 
Hungarian  Dance  No.  5 
Mother  Goose  Suite 

Dance  of  the  Comedians  from  "Bartered  Bride" 
Voices  of  Spring  Waltz 
Stars  and  Stripes 


5th  " 6th  Grade  Program,  1965-66 
Concert  Theme  - Music  from  the  Opera 


Mozart  Overture  to  "Magic  Flute" 

Bizet  Guard  Mount  and  Gypsy  Dance  from  "Carmen", 

2nd  suite 

Verdi  Prelude  to  Act  III,  "La  Traviata" 

lUmsky-Korsakov  Introduction  and  Wedding  March  from 

"Le  Coq  d*Or" 

Menotti  Suite  from  "Amahl  and  the  Night  Visitors" 

Introduction,  March,  Shepherds  Dance 
Strauss  Waltzes  from  "Der  Rosenkavalier" 

Wagner  Ride  of  the  Valkyries  from  "Die  Walkure" 
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Clevelcind  Ordisstra  (Cont. ) 


7~th  Grade  Prograni 

Conc02Tt  Theme  — American  Program 


Bernstein 

Griffes 

Barber 

Ives 

Sessions 

Gershwin 

Gould 


Overture,  "Candide" 

Poem  for  Flute  and  Orcdiestra 

Overture,  ’’School  for  Scandal" 

Unanswered  Question 

Black  Maskers  Ballet,  1st  movement 

Phapsody  in  Blue 

American  Salute 


FLORIDA  WEST  COAST  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTPA 


Conductor 
Season 
Concert  Plan 


Paul  Wolfe 
1965-66 

Bach  child  attends  1 concert  per  year 


5th  and  6th  Grade  Program 


Wagner 

Sibelius 

Beethoven 

Handel 

Rodgers-Bennett 


Overture  to  "Die  Meistersinger" 

Swan  of  Tuonela 

Symphony  No.,  5,  1st  movement 

He  Shall  Feed  His  Flock  from  the  "Messiah" 

Selections  from  "Carousel" 


NEW  ORLEANS  PHILHARMONIC  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTl-lA 


Conductors 
Season 
Attended  by 
Concert  Plan 


Program  No.  1 


Werner  Torkanowsky,  Kyung-Soo  Won 

1965-66 

Grades  1-6 

It  is  anticipated  that  each  student  will 
attend  3 programs  pei'  year 


Nelson 

Mozart 

Bartok 

Beethoven 

Strauss 


This  is  the  Orchestra 
Synphony  No.  38,  finale 
Mikrokosmos  2,  5 

Concerto  No.  2 in  Bb  Major  for  Piano, 
1st  movement 
Till  Eulenspiegel 
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New  Orleans  Philharmonic  (cont.) 
Program  No.  2 


Beethoven 

Strauss 

Beethoven 

Haydn 

Copland 

Bernstein 

Program  No.  3 


Beethoven 

Mozart 

Pergolesi 

Ives 

Shostakovich 


Overture , "Coriolanus " 

Peiqpettial  Motion 

Symphony  No.  6,  Scherzo,  Thunderstom 
Concerto  in  D Major  for  Piano,  1st  movement 
El  Salon  Mexico 
Overture,  "Cahdide” 


Overture,  ”Fidelio" 
concerto  No.  3 in  G Major  for  Violin, 
K<  216,  1st  movement 
Concertino  for  strings.  No.  4,  finale 
Symphony  No.  2,  finale 
Symphony  No.  5,  Scherzo,  Finale 


SM  FRANCISCO  SYMPHONY  OECHESTRA 


Conductor  of  Youth  Concerts 

Season 

Attended  By 


Verne  Seilin 
1966-67 
Grades  4-6 


Program  No.  1 


J.  Strauss 

Mozart 

Borodin 

Tchaikovsky 

Mozart 

Ravel 

Toch 

Rimsky-Korscikov 


Overture , "Gypsy  Baron" 

Symphony  No.  36,  3rd  and  4th  movements 
Nocturne  for  Strings 
Symphony  No.  4,  3rd  movement 
Concerto  No.  27  in  Bb  Major  for  Piano, 
K.  595,  finale 
Alborada  Del  Gracioso 
Circus  Overture 
Le  Coq  d’Or,  March 
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San  Francisco  Syn5>hony  )cont.) 


Program  No.  2 


Weber 

Haydn 

Brahms 

Grieg 

Falla 

Cimarosa 

Mendelssohn 

Anderson 

Tchaikovsky 

Program  No.  3 


Overttire,  "Oberon" 

Syn5)hony  No.  102,  finale 

Hungarian  Daiice  No.  6 

Norwegian  Dance  No.  2 

Spanish  Dance  No.  1 from  "La  Vida  Breve" 

Concerto  for  Oboe  and  Strings,  1st  movement 

Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  scherzo 

Irish  Washerwcaaan 

Syirphony  No„  4,  finale 


Thomas 

Mozart 

Str'avinsky 

Strauss 

Dukas 

Berlioz 

Haydn 


Overture , "Mignon" 

Symphony  No.  41,  finale 
Petrouchka  Ballet,  excerpts 
Concerto  No.  1 in  Eb  Major  for  Horn 
Fanfare  from  "La  Peri" 

March  to  the  Scaffold  from  "Symphonie 
Fantastique" 

Synphony  No.  45,  finale 


III.  PrQgranis  for  Confcl nations  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Grada  Students 

HARTFORD  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Conductor 

Season 

Concert  Plan 
Attended  by 


Arthur  Winograd 
1966-67 

Each  student  aittends  i concert  per  year 
Grades  6-8,  9-12 


Program  No.  1 

Concert  Theme  Music  of  the  Syn5>hony 


Dvorak 


Synphony  No.  5 
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Hartford  Symphony  (Cent.) 


Program  No»  2 

Concert  Theme:  Music  of  the  Opera 

Overture,  "Fidelio" 

"Che  gelida  Manina"  from  "La  Boheme" 
Tenor  soloist 
Prelude  from  "Traviata" 

Hymn  and  Triumphal  March  from  "Aida" 

Program  No,  3 

Concert  Theme  — Music  in  the  U.S.A. 

Adagio  for  Strings 

Pavane  from  Latin  American  Synphonette 
No.  2,  2nd  movement 
Billy  the  Kid 

Program  No.  4 

Concert  Theme  — Music  for  Violin  Solo  and  Choir 


Barber 

Gould 

Copland 


Beethoven 

Puccini 

Verdi 

Verdi 


Mozart 

Schubert 


Concerto  No.  4 in  D Major  for  Violin,, 
K.  218,  1st  movement 
Mass  in  G:  Kyrie,  Gloria,  Credo 


WINSTON-SALEM  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


John  luele 
1966-67 

Each  student,  attends  1 concert  per  year 
Grades  4-9 

Grades_4-3 


Cpnductor 
Season 
Co.ncert  PI  ail 
Attended  By 


Meyerbeer 

Mendelssohn 

Smetana 

Weber 

Rodgers-Bennett 

Handel 

..-Tchaikovsky 


Coronation  March  from  "The  Prophet" 

Synphony  No.  3,  1st  movement 

Comedians  Gallp  from  "The  Bartered  Bride" 

Invitation  to  the  Dance 

Selections  from  "The  Sound  of  Music" 

Concerto  in  Bb  Major  for  Harpsichord 

Symphony  No.  6,  March 


IV.  Programs  For  Junior  High  School  Students 

CINCItlNATI  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Conductor  of  Youth  Concerts 

SecSOn 

Concert  Plan 

Attended  by 


Erich  Kunzel 
1965-55 

Each  student  to  attend  3 
concerts  per  year 
Grades  7-9 


Program  No,  l 

Concert  'Hieme  — Grc./tli  of  the  Synphony  Orchestra  in  Eras  of  Music 

History  as  Demonstrated  through  the  Devel^ment 
of  the  Syn$)hony  as  a Form. 


Britten 

Bach 

Haydn 

Brahms 

Stravinsky 


Young  Person's  Guide  to  the  Orchestra 
Suite.  No.  4 

Syriphony  No.  101,  2nd  movement 
Syuphony  No,  1,  4th  movement 
Syn^hony  in  Three  Movements  (1945) , 3rd 
movement 


Program  No.  2 

Concert  Theme  — Folk  Music  in  Serious  Music 


Brahms 
Tchaikovsky 
Vaughan  Williams 
Enesco 
Copland 

Rimsky-Korsakov 

Program  No.  3 
Concert  Theme  — Music 


Academic  Festival  Overture 
Capriccio  Italian 
Fantasia  on  Greens leaves 
Roumanian  f?hapsody.  No.  1 
Appalachian  Spring 
Capriccio  Sspagnol 


the  Theater 


Rossini 

Tchaikovsky 

Steiner 

Gold 

Rodgers-Bennett 


Barber  of  Seville;  Overture,  Recitative, 
Trio 

Swan  Lake,  excerpts' 

Tara's  Theme  from  "Gone  with  the  Wind" 

"Exodus",  Theme 

Sound  of  Music  - selections 


V.  Programs  For  Combinations  of  Junior  High  and  Senior  Hiqh  School 
Students 


} CLEVEIJVND  ORCHESTRA 

• - 


Condnctors  of  Youth  Concerts 
Season 

Concert  Plan 
Attended  By 

Program  Theme  — 20th  Century: 


iiOuis  Lane,  MicJhael  Charry, 
Ja^^leS  Levine 
1966^67 

Each  student  to  attend  2 
concezrts  per  year 
Grades  7-12 

New  Directions  in  Music 


Stravinsky 

Shostakovich 

Webern 

Schuller 


Bartbk 


“Petrouchka”  Ballet  (1911) , Tableau  Four 
Syn^hony  No„  5^  Finale 
Symphony  No,  21,  1st  movement 
Four  Pieces  from  “Seven  Studies  on  Ihemes 
of  Paul  Klee" 

Little  Blue  Devil 
Twittering  Machine 
Arab  Village 
An  Ominous  Moment 
Concerto  for  Orchestra 
Pl^  of  the  Couples 
Interri5)ted  Serenade 
Finale 


EVANSVILLE  PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA 


Conductor 
Season 
Concert  Plan 
Attended  by 


Minas  Christian 
1966-67 

Each  student  attends  1 concert  per  year 
Grades  9-12 


National  Anthem 

Reznicek 

Bern  Din 

Moztu-'t 

Falla 

Jacob 

Rimsky-Kors  akov 


Overture,  "Donna  Diana" 

Overture,  "West  Side  Story" 

Syn^jhony  No.  35,  finale 

Ritual  Fire  Dance  from  "El  Amor  Brujo" 

Concerto  for  Trombone  and  Orchestra, 

1st  movement 

Scene  and  Fandango  from  Capriccio  Espagnol 
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VI.  Programs  For  Senior  High  School  Students 


BALTIMORE  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Conductors 
Season 
Concert  Plan 
Attended  By 


Peter  Kerraan  Adler  and  Elyakum  Shapira 
1966-67 

Most  students  attend  i concert  per  year 
High  School  Students 


Program  No.  1 

Braljms  Trafic  Overture 

Mendelssohn  Midsutosar  Might's  Dreant,  Excerpts 

Shostakovich  Sys^hony  No.  1,  1st  mo\^ement 

Solo  work  to  be  announesd.  at  the  concert 


Program  Mo,  2 


Kabalevsky 
Mussorgsky-Rave 1 
Prokofieff 
5?agner 


Colas  Breugnon,  C ‘«^rture  and  Iiitroduction 
Excerpts  from  "Pictures  at  an  E^ibition" 
Synphony  No.  5,  2nd  movement 
Selection  to  be  announced  at  the  concert 


RHODE  ISLAND  PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA 


Conductor 
Season 
Concert  Plan 
Attended  by 

1965- 55  Program 

Amell 

Bach 

Grieg 

Falla 

Mourant 

loewe 

1966- 6 7 Program 


Beethoven 

Lully-Mottl 

Grieg 

Bales 


Francis  Madeira 
1965-68?  1966^67 

Each  student  attends  1 concert  per  yeau: 
Grades  10-12 


Sonata  for  Chamber  Orchestra 
Suite  No.  2 in  b minor:  Gavotte, 
Saiabande,  Badinerie 

Heart  Wounds  from  "Two  Elegiac  Melodies" 
Spanish  Dance  No.  i from  "La  Vida  Breve" 
Nocturne 

Selection  from  "My  Fair  La(^“ 


Overture , "Prometheus " 

Suite 

Incidental  Music  to  ’*'reer  Gynt" 
National  Gallery  Suite,  No.  3 


■SEAT-rLE  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Conductor  of  Youtii  Concerts 

Season 

Concert  Plan 

Attended  By 


Donald  ^ulean 
1966-67 

Most  students  attend  1 
concert  per  year 
High  School  Students 


Program  No.  1 

Concert  Theme  — The  Shape  of  Music 


Hozazrt 

Beethoven 

Barber 

Bartok 

Tchaikovsky 

Program  No.  2 


Creston 

Mozart 

Bach 

Ives 

Brahms 


Overture  to  "Idarriage  of  Figaro" 
Symphony  No.  5?  1st  movement 
Esscy  No.  1 for  Orchestra 
Hungarian  Peasant  Songs 
Synphony  No.  5,  finale 


Dance  Overture 

Synphony  No.  41,  1st  movement 
Suite  No.  3 in  D Major,  2nd  movement 
Variations  on  "America" 

Synphony  No.  2,  finale 


VII.  Programs  Presented  Diromg  Mpm-School  Hours  and  Available  to 
Any  Student  Wishing  to  Attend 

COLUMBUS  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Conductor  Evan  Whallon 

Season  1966-67 


Concert  Theme  — "The  Coirposer  as  a Youth" 


Glinka 

Mozart 

Mozart 

Mendelssohn 

Bizet 

Suolahti 

Sibelius 


Overture,  "Russian  and  Lxidinilla" 
Minuet,  K.l 
Synphony  No.  1 

Midsimnmer  Night *s  Dream,  Overttire 
Syirphony  in  C,  Allegro 
Sinfonia  Piccola 
Finlandia 
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DETROI^g  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTPA 


Conductor  of  Youth  Concerts  Valter  Poole 


Season 

Concert  Plan 
Program  No.  1 

1965-66 

Series  ticket  c;old  for  four 
concerts  daring  seeison 

HuEperdinck 
Program  No.  2 

''’Hansel  und  Gretl" 

Presented  in  English  by  the  Piccolo 
Opera  Conpany 

Mozart 

Stravinsky 

Prokofieff 

Saint-Saens 

Overture,  "Don  Giovanni" 

Firebird  Sin.te 
Classical  Symphony 
Bacchanale  frcra  "Samson  and  Delilah" 
featiuring  the  Nalle  Fisher  Ballet  Company 

Program  No.  3 

Rossini 

Porter 

Mendelssohn 

Schreiner 

Rimsky-Kors-akov 

Program  No.  4 

Overture,  "La  Scala  di  Siete" 

Twelve  Songs  for  Helen  and  One  for  Bill 
Symphony  No.  4,  2nd  c\nd  4th  movements 
Worried  Druirafier 
C^riccio  Espagnol 

Shostakovich 

Dukas 

Madeline 

Sorcer’s  Apprentice 

featuring  the  Detroit  Severe  Ballet  Co. 

NEW  HAVEN  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Conductor  of  Youtii  Concerts 

Season 

Concert  Plan 


Harry  Berman 
1966-67 

Series  tickets  sold  for  3 
concerts  during  season 


Concert  Theme  --  Opera  Program 


Prokofieff 

Mozart 

Mozart 

Berezowsky 


March  from  "Love  for  Uiree  Oranges” 
"Marriage  of  Figaro",  first  scene 
"iJiat  Music  Enchanting" 

(For  audience  singing) 

"Babar  the  Elephant" 

Children's  Opera  in  one  act 
performed  by  the  New  Haven  Opera 
Society 


PASADENA  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Conductor  of  Youth  Concerts 

Season 

Concert  Plan 


Eugene  Ober* 

1965-66  , 

Each  student  purchasing  -3 
ticket  hears  one  Pasadena 
Synphony  concert  per  year 
under  the  Area  Youth  Music 
Council  project 


Gould 

Bach-Cailli'^t 

Hovhannes 

Mozart 

Schtmann 

Prokofieff 


American  Salute 
Little  Fugue  in  g minor 
Jtysterious  Mountain  Fugue 
Concerto  No.  12  in  A Major  for  Piano, 
K.  414 

Concerto  in  a minor  for  Piano 
Peter  and  the  Wolf 
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SACFAMENTO  SYZ-IPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Conductors 

Season 

Concert  Plan 


Harry  News tone  and  Ross  Shub 
1966-67 

Students  to  attend  3 concerts  per  year 


Theme  for  entire  1966-67  Series  — "Music  and  Magic" 
Theme  for  each  of  the  3 concerts  — 


Program  No.  1 
Program  No.  2 
Program  No . 3 

Program  No.  1 


Weber 

Gluck 


Tchaikovsky 

Berlioz 

Mendelssohn 


Fairies,  Sprites  and  Other  Little  Pec^le 

Wizards,  Witches  and  Demons 

Gods,  Goddesses  and  Enchanted  Things 


Overture,  "Oberon" 

Dance  of  Idle  Blessed  Spirits,  and 
Dance  of  the  Furies  from  "Orpheus  and 
Eurydice 

Dcince  of  the  Sugar  Plum  Fairy  from 
Nutcracker 

Minuet  of  the  Sprites  from  Damnation  of 
Faust 

Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  Excerpts 


Program  No.  3 

Iheme  — Gods,  Goddesses  and  Enchanted  Things 


Schubert 

Cowen 

Wagner 

Rossini-Respighi 


Overture  to  "The  Magic  Harp" 
March  of  the  Giants 
Ride  of  the  Valkyries 
The  Fantastic  Toyshop 
Camellia  City  Ballet  Compaiiy 


SPOKANE  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Conductor  Donald  Thulean 

Season  1966-67 

Cor.cert  Plan  Students  to  attend  5 concerts  during  vhe 

season 

Concert  Themes  for  1966-67  Season 

1.  Symphony  Sing-a-Long 

2.  Symphony  and  Young  Artists  - featuring  2 student  soloists 

3.  Music  and  the  Dance 

4.  Symphony  and  All  That  Jazz,  featuring  jazz  combo 

5.  Symphony  and  the  Music  Festival  - featuring  young  artist 

winners  in  Spokane  Allied 
Arts  Festival 
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Spokane  Symphony  (Cont.) 

Program  No.  3 — Music  and  the  Dance 


Orff  Carmina  Burana,  Excerpts 

Beethoven  Syngphony  No.  3,  finale 

Mo2art  SyEphony  No.  40,  1st  and  4th  movements 

Program  No*  4 — Syng)hony  and  All  That  Jazz 

Demonstration  of  Inprovization 
Dvorak  Symphony  No.  5^  2nd  movemetit 

Demonstration  of  Walking  Bass 
Gershwin  Smericail  in  Paris 


UTAH  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Conductor 
Season 
Concert  Plan 


Maurice  Abravanel 
1966-87 

Each  Student  to  attend  3 concerts  during 
the  season 


Program  No.  1 — Theme;  Melody 


Handel 

Bach 

Brahms 

Bizet 

Mascagni 

Wolfe-Ferrari 

Robertson 

Bernstein 


Serse:  Largo 

Jesu,  Joy  of  Man's  Desiring 
Syaphony  No.  3,  3rd  movement 
L'Arlesienne  Suite,  Intermezzo  and  Parandole 
Cavalleria  Rusticana,  Intermezzo 
Jewels  of  the  Madonna,  Intermezzo 
Pastorale  from  the  Book  of  Mormon 
Oratorio 
Candida 


Program  No.  2 - Fernet  Form 


Handel-Harty 
Bach-CaJ,  lliet 
Haydn 
McBride 
Britten 


Water  Music,  finale 

Little  Fugue  in  G Minor 

Symphony  No.  104,  Minuet 

PuE^kin  Eater's  Little  Fugue 

Young  Person's  Guide  to  the  Orchestra 


Program  No.  3 - Theme;  Composers 


Smetana 

Delibes 

Gershwin 

Gershwin 

Tchaikovsky 


Bartered  Bride  Overture 
Pizzicato  Polka  from  "Sylvia" 
American  in  Paris 
Rhapso^  in  Blue 
1812  Overture 
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